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SELECTED  PAPERS. 


Of  the  Soil  and  general  state  of  Healthy  in  different  parts  of 

North  CaroHna. 

The  following  extract  from  "  The  History  of  North  Caroli- 
na,  by  Hug^  WilUaiiisoii,  M.D.  LL.D.  Member  of  the  Hoi- 
land  Society  ot  Sciences,  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
of  Utrecht,  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  &c.  in  two 
volumes/'  recently  published  by  Thomas  Dobson^  Philadel- 
phia,  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  we  hope  may  excite  some 
«f  our  medical  brethren  to  give  us  similar  accounts  of  the  re- 
spective states  in  which  they  reside. 

^^  The  climate  of  Nordi  Carolina  is  usually  thought  to  be 
unheflMiy;  but  this  character  is  not  applicable,  except  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state;  the  part  that  is  best  known  to  stran- 
gers, and  most  frequented,  because  it  is  intersected  by  naviga- 
ble rivers,  and  is  the  general  seat  of  commerce.  Other  parts 
of  the  state  are  exceedingly  healthy.  By  taking  a  short  view 
of  the  face  of  the  countiy,  we  shall  immediately  perceive  the 
cause  of  this  remarkable  diiference. 

Carolina  is  a  perfect  plain  for  sixty  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean^  without  hills  or  stones.  It  has  been  covered  by  water,  at 
tto  great  distance  of  time.  Beds  of  oyster  shells  and  other  ma- 
rine exuviae,  are  fotmd  near  the  surface,  in  many  parts  of  the 
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2  Of  the  Soil  and  General  State 

flat  coantty.  Those  concretions  of  shells  are  burnt  ibr  making 
lime.  The  gulf  stream  runs  along  die  coast,  within  six  or  seven 
leagues  of  the  shore.  The  soundings  change  suddenly  at  the 
edge  of  the  gulf  stream,  for  the  margin  is  nearly  a  perpendicu- 
lar bank.  A  gteat  figure,  nearty  in  the  direction  of  northeast 
and  southwest,  has  been  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature.*  Such  at  least  appears  to  have  been 

*  The  lacented  and  irregular  lUte  of  the  different  stratA  that  are  found 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  is  in  proof  that  earthquakes 
or  volcanic  eruptions  have  been  frequent  there.  The  strata  of  limestone,  for 
instance,  are  observed,  in  every  case,  to  dtp  or  make  an  angle  of  thirty-iive 
to  forty-five  degrees  wUh  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  In  the  western  countt]E» 
the  cafe  is  different.  The  Strata  in  those  fegionsi  are  generally  unbroken, 
and  they  tie  paTallet  tO^e  plan^  of  the  horizon.  H^nce  it  is,  that  t\v€n 
in  the  western  country  are  observed  to  increase  more  by  a  moderate  fall  of 
rain,  than  on  the  hither  side  of  Uie  monnt^ns:  the  greater  part  of  the  rain 
is  there  prevented,  by  the  unbroken  strata,  from  sinking'  into  the  earth.  It 
seems  probable,  that  the  abundance  of  salt  springs  that  are  found  on  the 
western  side  of  the  mountains,  is  also  to  be  accounted  for  by  keeping  in  tidnd 
the  cause  of  this  remarkable  difference  in  the  texture  of  the  earth. 

A  small  explosion.of  a  volbanic  nature,  was  observed  about  the  year  1792, 
in  Anson  county. 

In  th«»  yemt*  17M,  a  remAkable  siArterranciiin  Will  wm  dlseairered^  alMtft 
twelve  miles  from  Saliibury,  i^  Rowan  eounty*  This  Wall  Is  nearly  priralkl 
to  a  small  rivulet,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  from  which  tiie 
ground  rises  oh  both  sides  by  a  moderate  slope.  There  is  a  clear  field  ad- 
joinlit^  the  rivtilet,  and  the  water  tiiat  ran  across  the  field  in  heavy  rainfc, 
caused  n  gttfly,  by  whiell  the  top  <yf  the  ^M  wM  expbied'  to  view.  Feopfe 
have  traced  the  wall  abotit  three  hundred  feet  It  i«  twvnty^twb  ischtathiek, . 
and  the  top  of  it  is,  in  most  places,  from  two  to  sis  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  But  as  the  ground  rises  considerably  in  one  place,  the  wall 
rls^vt  the  «rtfie  plac^,  ^  tHaf  one  part  of  it  is  fifteen  or  twenty  ^t  above 
the  teVel  of  wether  pnt.  It  is  pcrfieetly  stmlglit,  ean^ept'  thet  in  one  pisee 
there  is  a  circular  offset  of  about  siz*feet|P  after  wMdi,  it  is  ooatineed  m  ids 
former  direction.  Some  people  have  dug  ten  or  twel^  feet  by  •the  side  of 
the  wall,  without  finding  its  bottom,  or  any  alteration  in  its  form.  The  stones 
of  wliifch  it  is  ewnpoied,  are  aH  df  one  ktnd,  of  a  dull:  coltwir,  containing  iron. 
Th^  ««  fttoihle  #ithdat  addJtien.^n  the  fiiniMlton  ^  Mb  wall,  there  axe 
net  any  latge  stones.  Few  of  them  weigh  so  much*  m  twelve  poands.  The 
outside  stones  are  mostly  of  an  oblong  figure;  seven  or  eight  inches  inien^. 
In  all  cjuea  they  lie  across  the  wall.  The  inside  of  the  wall  is  composed  of 
stones  of  etery  *hape.  All  the  stoned  se«m  to  be  bedded  in  mortar;  and  the 
'  outside  st^es,  that'ire  flattish,  ere  laid  apon  one  another  with  much  appa- 
rent oai^<  When  tley  do  not  eaaetly  fit, there  seems  tehe  asiaall  fntpncnt 
of  a  stone  wedged  in«  so  as  to  fill  the  spacer  The  laortar  csscinUes  paUy 
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tilt  cair*  The  ground  roae  to  the  Qorlhw«atw^  of  the  chaaoH 
9mA  sunk  to.  die  floaifaoastward.  The  mAy  bcttlom  of  ihe  sca, 
hf  tlu8  elevatioB  to  the  wwnwatd,  was.comrtited  into  dry  I^ikI, 
In  thU>  caae,  the  riven  eoming  dowa  from  th«  origiaal  dry  land, 
Hiadr  ft  crooked  path  for  tbfmtelves  through  the  swidy  phiio* 
Thone  rivers'  had  Uttte  dososnt;  wherefore,  in  their  tardy  couraci 
they  depoaiied  the  vegetable:  nioiild  that  eame  down  from  the 
higher  grounds.  In  some  cases,  the  sandy  plain  had  been  de- 
pressed fiVe  or  six  feet  below  the  level  of  the  common  surface. 
In  those  pm-ts,  it  must  have  happened  that  ponds  of  stagnant 
water  were  formed,  until  the  sunkea  ground  was  filled  up  by 
vegetable  mould.  By  this  hypodieais  we  are  enabled  to  expbua 
idl  the  present  j^enomcna  of  die  flat  country.  la  soane  parts 
we  find  large  sandy  tracts,  perfecdy  level}  *tlMt  hakUy  contaiu 

to  the  tDuoh,  havtag  aonuxUire  of  smd.  le  some  placet  the  mortiur  U  fc^nd 
tp  be  as  inch  thick,  where  the  itonea  do  not  exactly  fit  one  another*  The  wall 
eeems  to  be  plastered  on  both  sides  with  the  same  kind  of  mortar.  The 
earth  on  both  sides  of  the  wall  seems  to  be  factitious,  bein|p  composed  of 
sind  and  pebbles.  It  becomes  harder  the  Anther  down  thc^  di£^. 

Is  thU  wall  natural  or  artiioai?  Some  gentlemeo  peemimB  tiMi  it  is  a  ha- 
mltle  emptioiif.  andMieir  opiaioD  is  founded  oa  the  <^lity  of  tlie  stones^  and 
on  the  circumstance  of  its  bein^  a  g^at  work  of  no  use.  But  if  it  is  basal* 
ticy  it  differs  from  every  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  recorded.  Instead 
Qif  perpendicular  columns,  as  in  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  many  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  Idnd,  it'cbiciy  eenststs  of  flat  stonea  parallel  to  the  horixon. 
iMteadof  parts  that  fitoae  anothsr  oa^ctly*  with  a  mv^  iatarvening crack, 
here  are  piecea  that  seldom  fit,  the  interveoinfl*  space  heinf  .  filled  up  by  a 
soft  aubatanc^.  The  thickness  of  tliat  cement  does  not  suffer  us  to  call  it  a 
rust,  although  from  its  chemicat  qualities  it  might  pass  Ibr  a  spontaneous 
deeonpoiflion  of  tiie  stones.  The  unifbrot  thickness  of  tho  wall  haa  alsoheoa 
deemed  unfavorable  to  the  idea  of  its  being  tlie  weili  of  nalur^  Bat  wjs  gain 
little  ia  shma^  «  diflcolty*  when  we  allege  thjit  the  wail  ia  th«  work  of 
art.  To  suppose  that  any  body  of  men  perfunned  a  toilsomie  and  difficult 
%vork,  that  could  be  of  no  possible  use,  would  be  to  charge  them  with  pure 
madness.  And  tiic  foHy  of  building  a  naked  straight  wait,  in  a  low  piece  of 
Eleven  groond,  seema  to  beggar  deseription.  K  lesses  wall  has  aiacc  been  dis« 
covered,  at  the^stanoe  of  &ve  or  six  miles.  It  has  been  traced  fi%  or  sixty 
feet.  It  is  onl^ieven  inches  thick,  and  all  the  stones  seach  quite  across 
the  wall.  Those  walls  arc  probably  of  the  same  date. 

We  are  not  allowed  to  deny  the  existence  of  those  waHs,  although  we 
find  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  some  of  the  present  pheaomeniu  9ul 
the  use  of  Stonehenge  in  Salisbury  is  luminoaa,  compared  to  the  SaUshurjr- 
walls  when  they  are  ranked  among  the  works  ot'art. 
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any  mixtve  of  day  or  ♦egstable  soiL  The  giowth  is  pBoe  or 
black  jack.  I«  other  parts  the  land  is  df  an  exceUentcpudttf, 
with  a  stiff  day  bottom.  Those  lands  are  knr;  and  in  .many 
places  they  require  draining.  The  rivers  are  bordered  by  -a 
strip  of  land  that  is  lower  than  the  common  sxirface  of  the  coun* 
try.  Those  river  lands  are  exceedingly  rich;  for  they  ocmsist.of 
vegetable  mould,  three  or  four  feet  deep,  with  a  small  mixture 
of  sand  or  clay.  In  many  places  those  river  lands  are  three  or 
four  times  the  breadth  of  the  river.  There  are  other  large 
tracts  detached  from  the  rivers  in  which  the  soil  is  nearly  of 
the  same  quality  with  that  of  the  river  lands.  But  it  is  seldom 
mixed  with  sand  or  day.  In  those  tracts  die  vegetable  soil  is 
commonly  five  or  six  feet  deep,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  satura- 
ted with  watn*.  Such  are  the  Dismals,  so  called,  and  the  other 
great  swamps  that  are  numerous  in  the  flat  country.  Supposing 
as  above,  that  the  original  surface,  where  the  swampsare  foimd, 
had  been  covered  for  many  years  with  stagnant  water,  because 
it  was  somewhat  depressed,  it  would  follow,  that  the  chief  ri- 
*  vers  at  every  great  fall  of  rain,  must  have  thrown  part  of  their  * 
turbid  stream  into  diose  stagnant  ponds,  until  diey  were  so 
filled  with  adventitious  soil,  as  to  produce  reeds  and  other 
aquatic  plants.  The  luxuriant  growth  in  those  swamps,  in  the 
progress  of  time,  caused  the  surface  to  rise;  so  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  higher  than  the  adjacent  sandy  and  dry  plain.  Some 
of  those  swamps  are  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  diameter,  and 
they  are  chiefly  covered,  at  present,  with  a  thick  growth  of  cy- 
press* or  juniper.f  In  some  parts  they  are  covered  with  ma- 
plej:  poplar,^  and  white  oak,||  intermixed  with  tdl  reeds,  mag- 
Bolta,l  and  green  briua. 

The  soil  increases  every  year  by  the  addition  of  decayed 
vegetables;  but  the  water  is  detained  by  the  leaves  and  the 
iroott  of  trees,  so  as  to  have  little  motion,  though  the  surface 
has  become  much  higher  than  the  water  in  the  adjacent  rivers. 

*  Cupressus  disticha,  foUis  disticis  patentibus. 

t  Cupressus  tryoides,  foliis  imbricatis  frondibus  ancifntibas. 

%  Acerrubrum. 

S  Arbor  tuUpifera  Virginiana. 

II  Querous  alba  Virginiaoa. 

f  Magnolia  glauca,  folih  oblato  obloDgis^  aubtiis  glaticii. 
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Some  yeafs  ago,  Mr.  Jotiah  CoHim  of  Edenton,  Md  ooe  or 
two4ither  gmdemen,  projected  a  canid,  about  five  miles  kmg, 
dttougli  a  swamp  of  this  kiad*)  io  Tyirel  county,  that  was 
cbieAy  covered  with  stagnant  water*  Their  origiaal  obftect  wias 
to  draio  a  kike  that  is  eight  or  nine  miles  long,  and  nearly  of 
Ae  same  breadth.  Upon  making  a  survey,  it  appeared  that  the 
water  in  the  lake  was  three  feet  higher  dlian  the  richest  part  of 
die  swamp,  and  -  the  surface  of  that  swamp  was  sev^i  feet 
higher  dum  the  water  in  the  neatest  riv^.  By  that  survey  it 
was  dtsoovered  that  they  were  in  possesrion  of  an^  excelbnt 
lice  swamp;  above  ten  thousand  acres  in  one  body,  that  majr 
be  covered  at  pleasure  with  fresh  water,  eighteen  inches  or  two 
Sect  deep.  By  finirinng^  the  canal,  and  erecting  three  or  fi)ur 
niiH8,.that  $re  turned  by  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  by  raising 
m  few  crops  of  rice  and  wheat,  they  have  shown  that  lands,  for» 
miedj  of  tittte  value,  may  be  made  the  most  profitable  lands  iar 
the  state.  The  rice  produced  on  those  lands  is  not  exceeded  in 
quality  by  any  rice  in  Georgia  or  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Collins,  to 
vary  the  crqr,  has  occasionally  sown  part  of  those  lands  with 
wheat,and  theyproduce  Airty4burto  tlurty-fivebusheb  per  acre. 
•  In  digging  the  canal  from  the  lake  to  the  river,  many  large 
trees  were  found  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  thou^  they 
had  been  covered,  four  or  five  feet  deep  by  vegetable  soiL  A 
clear  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  the  soil  has  been  formed. 

It  is  conjectured  that  the  sf^amps,  within  forty  miles  of  the 
coast,  do  not  occupy  less  dian  a  fifth  part  of  the  surface.  It 
vriO  readily  be  perceived,  that  so  large  a  quantity  of  stagnant 
neater  among  putrescent  vegetables,  must  be  unfricodly  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants.  Intermitting  fevers  are  veiy  frequent 
in  the  summer  and  autumn;  but  fevers  with  inflammatory 
symptoms,  that  have  a  putrid  tendency,  prevail  in  the  winter. 
The  progress  of  time  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  considerable  change  in  the  climate,  in  the  flat  lands  of 
Carolina.  And  the  ttkct  of  that  change  must  be  favouraUe  to 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  The  natural  operations  of  time 
would  reduce  those  extensive  and  numerous  swamps,  to  the 
condition  of  firm  and  dry  land;  but  this  event  must  be  gready 
accelerated  by  the  progress  of  cultivation.  The  subsidence  of 
water  is  ver}'  observable,  in  many  parts  along  our  coast.  Where 


iIk  landbvrrbighv  diia  ckciMiittaiice  has  beea  litafe4)fawira(^ 
but  in  flat  cownrics,  when  Am  water  is  tnmhlesome,  it  rlaianir 
wore  attenticHk  There  are  conaklerable  traces,  now  plaaled 
with  ami)  that,  in  the  beginniiig  of  the-  cighteeaih  oeaftMryv- 
were  covered  bjr  water.  This  was  aot  the  elect  of  dnusis»ac 
ditches}  it  was  caused  by  the  waters  airitibg  m  the  ad}aceaa 
nveia  or  soondSi  There  are  two  caiwes  that  eiyiaBy  oontribota 
to  the  £uhire  of  water  in  the  low  eoiBitr);;-*-the  cufatratiaii  afi 
Ae  interior  hnds,  and  the  rsgidar  substdenee  oi  water  m  tbcs 
aoeaii»  Most  of  the.  hi>ge  rivers*  in  Carolina  dbchargc  thaatn 
aslvesj  into  a  sounds  that  comiMinicatea  with  die  Atlantic  bfr 
smalt  inlets*  The  waiter  in- the  aonnd  is  nearly  fresh^  it  is  peiw 
fbcdy  fresh  m  the  rvwra.  TThese  rivers  have  no  tide,  md  Aef 
have  Iftde  motion  through  the  whole  of  the  fist  countiy.  The 
iMers  are  observed  to  swell  in  the  rivesa  and  in  the  sewnd  byr 
n  heavy  fall  of  rain.  Frcna  this  dicuaistapice  we  infer,  that  evesjr 
decrease  of  rain  •will  be  attended:  by  a  decsease  of  water  in  the 
rivers,  and  1^  a  consequent  decrease  of  water  in  the  sowub 
The  general  decrease  of  vain  neasily  aceoansed  isr  by  the  peo» 
gt^ss  of  cnhtvaticni.  We  aeconas,  hi  the  saase  mannas,  for  the 
decrease  of  fresh  water  ta  allonr  rhers.  A&  die  watera  de* 
crease  or  sink,  the  lands  appear  ta  riae^  and  the  marshes,  that 
Communicate  with  the  rivers;  become  dry  land;  except  incases 
^ere  a  level  surface  and  tluek  growth  prevent  die  rain-walev 
from  running  off.  The  decrease  of  the  rivers,  from  this  cause 
alone,  with  the  aid  of  ditching  and  draining,  wanld«  soon  re» 
duee  ril  the  great  swamps  to  the  condition  of  arable  land.  But 
there  is  another  eause  that  co-operates  with  the  decrease  of 
river  water.  The  waters  on  die  coast  are  supposed  to  smk 
We  have  no  solid  marks-  on  our  coast,  by  whirii  we  caa  es»- 
timate  the  accidents  of  ocean  water;  bat  we  allege  the  gentt^ 
nd  subsidence  of  the  ocean  here,  from  what  is  observed  in 
other  countriesw  The  inhabitants  of  West  Bothnia  have  observ*> 
ed,  by  marks  on  the  rocks,  duit  the  sea  decveases  four  inches 
five  lines  every  ten  y«ars,  or  forty>four  inches  and  two  lines 
every  centuiy.  Dalen  calcdates,  that  the  waiers  in  Sweden 
rink  thirty-seven  inches  in  one  hundred  years.  Ravenna,  in 
Italy,  is  no  longer  a  sea^fort.  There  seems  to  be  good  eva- 
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4e«Me$'thftt  a  dfaKct  comoHiniciitioD  by  waier  formeriy  wbuA 
h^tw^en  die  Baldc  and  ihe  Euiinc  or  fibck  Sea." 
.  HeiodMis  «ikg9s,  ihftt  great  pan  4»f  Polaod  and  Ruaiia  had 
bank  covered  by  waten  And  Orpheua,  ia  his  Argotmuti,  aap^ 
poaes  thBt  one  lan^  aail  fron  the  Eiudae  to  the  Baltic.  There 
»uil  h»?a  beaa  >a -tradilaoii*  that  auch  a  paaaage  had  £Mrviarlf 
keen  effaoted.  P^okaay  apeaka  of  Soandinavia  aa  an  iahuML 
Homer  deacriheatbe  ialandof  Pbaraa  aa  a  day's  sail  £rom 
£^pl;  and  we  kaow,  that  die  .preaent  cicy  of  Alexandria  is 
-bttik  on  the  vtvy  apotthat  was  the  original  hai;bQr:Of  the  oU 
(Oty.  This  ranarloable  aubaidcace  of  the  ooean  has  been  ash 
cocmied  for  by  different  thaorieai  aoae  of  then,  as  I  thinks  aar 
tiafaietoiy^  it  is  not  to  be  auppoaed  that  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  ia 
«bq»encdbf  the  attrition  .of  the  w9Mxi  for  more  earth  or  ckgr 
m  doubtleas  Imught  into  the  ocean  by  rivers,  than  m  aaken  ouc 
Df  it  by  other 'means. 

There  nMQr  Aie  caverns  in  the  eaith  by  which  water  is'occa* 

siooally  abacvfaed.  Islands  have  been  xaised  in  the  ocean  by  the 

help  of  subtetnneaa  fire.  A  amatt  one  has  lately  ^ea  added 

m  the  AflBons6|.bQt  the  space,  they-fixmerly  occnpied,  does<nei: 

xontain  much  water.  When  we  consider  the  numerous  and  ir^ 

%uent  vckanic  eruptions  that  have  appeared  in  the  gmat  chain 

of  ialaads  that  eKtead  through  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  equ»- 

lor;  •the  nuaaerpus  emptioaa  that  haiw  -appeared  in  the  CordSt 

kra  of  the  Andes;  and  the  constant  flames  that  tfipeared  in 

Greenland  and  other  high  latitudes,  .giving  light  and  heat  to 

.those  firoaen  regions;  we  must  suppose  that  the  earth  adjoanda 

ja  caverns  whereby  water  baa  been  .absorb^  But  we  are  also 

to  consider  that. dry  land  has  disappeared  4ir  sunk  in  differeait 

jATta  of  the  wodd;  and  the  eabsoKption  of  water  by  weUanic 

emptiooa  is  neither-great  nor  regular. 

.  There  is  another  piocess  by  which,  ^a  1  conceive,  the  de- 

.crease  of  water  may  be  acroimtfd  ibr.  It  la  the  regular  and 

cpnstaat  xonver^ionof  water  into  shells,  madrepovtSi  aad  oa^ 

rals.  Fiaable  air  abounds  in  water,  by.  means  of  wbkh  ft  uniHn 

.witb  calcareous  bodies.  Conds  and  other  substances,  formed 

^y  this  imion,  are  specifically  heavier  than  water,  nearly  as  ivo 

and  a^f  to  one* 

We  doaot  pretend  to  know,  by  what  process  i^nain  anlnntls 
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•r  insects  in  the  ocean  cause  the  formntion  of  sheOs,  imulre« 
pores  and  corak  from  water,  or  from  earth  and  air  that  are  at* 
lached  to  water  and  seem  to  be  pan  of  that  fluid;  for  they  in*, 
crease  its  bulk;  but  die  process  is  constant.  The  shells  that  ap- 
pear in  shallow  water,  on  our  coast,  are  of  litde  importance; 
but  the  madrepores  and  corals,  formed  in  the  ocean,  at«  of 
prodigious  magnitude.  We  are  told,  by  late  navigators,  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  Soudi  Sea  navigation  is  become  dangerous; 
and  in  other  parts  it  b  absolutely  impracticable,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  great  ledges  of  madrepores  or  corals,  where  the  water 
had  been  very  deep.  When  we  consider  that  more  than  two 
inches  of  water  are  require^  to  form  one  inch  of  those  weighty 
substances,  we  shall  discover  a  probable  cause  for  the  subsi- 
dence of  ocean  water.  Whatever  the^case  may  be,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  that  the  ocean  is  retiring  from  the  land,or  decreaa* 
ing  in  depth.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter discharged  by  the  rivers  in  Carolina,  and  in  every  new 
country,  is  decreasing  every  year.  It  must  inevitably  fottow, 
from  one  or  both  of  these  causes,  that  the  marshes  or  swamps 
in  Carolina  will  soon  disappear.  The  progress  of  agriculture 
is  a  steady  auxiliary  to  the  operations  of  -nature  in  producing 
this  desirable  change.  It  is  already  discovered,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  marshes  are  drainaUe;  and  the  soil,  when  fitted  to  the 
plough,  is  excellent  in  quality.  In  process  of  time  all  those 
swamps  will  be  cultivated. 

Intermitting  fevers  are  the  usual  complaints  in  tiie  eastern 
part  of  CaroUna.  Those  fevers  seem  to  arise,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  from  the  exhalations  of  stagnant  water  or  pu* 
trid  vegetables.  They  prevail  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  witter  that  is  exhaled,  impregnated  with  putrescent 
vegetables.  All  our  observations  tend  to  confirm  this  opinion. 
When  stagnant  water  is  not  exhaled,  intermitting  fevers  are 
less  prevalent.  When  putrescent  vegetables  are  exposed  to  th6 
action  of  the  sun,  intermittents  are  frequent.  In  the  midst  of 
great  forests,  the  sun  never  visits  the  surface;  his  rays  being 
fully  intercepted  by  a  thick  growth  of  cypress,  juniper,  mag- 
nolia, and  reeds.  Intermitting  fevers  do  not  prcvsdl  in  such 
places.  Families  who  live  in  the  Dismals,  employed  in  maHng 
shingles,  without  a  perch  of  dear  or  dry  ground,  enjoy  more 
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health  ihM  people  who  Hivt  on  dteir  new  plantatidkis,  near  the' 
rivers  or  swamps.  The  bad  effect  of  recettt  cultivatiofl,  by  wWcK 
decaying  vegetables  are  exposed  to  ftie  sun,  h  severely  felt 
in  flat  countries  and  warm  climates.  Carolina  was  less  sicltly 
before  the  country  was  opened.  The  second  polony  of  adven- 
turers remained  twelve  months  in  the  country,  and  they  lost 
only  five  men  out  of  one  hundred  and  seven,  though  they  were 
badly  Sheltered,  and  suffered  niuch  by  the  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions. A  gentleman  in  Craven  county  lived  on  his  farth  above 
forty  years,  without  suffering  by  intermitting  fe^'ers,  though  his 
fintiTly  consisted  of  fifty  or  siirty  persons.  There  were  about 
one  hundred  acres  of  clear  ground  in  front  of  his  holise  that 
had  been  cultivated  many  years:  but  there  was  a  thick  wood 
behind  the  house.  In  the  begmnirig  of  the  year  1785  he  caused 
all  the  timber  and  shrubs  that  were  behind  his  house,  within 
four  or  five  hundred  yards,  to  be  cut  down.  His  object  wa^ 
psistttre  and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  One  third  of  his  family, 
on  the  next  summer,  was  taken  down  by  intermitting  fevers. 
Such  complaints  were  not  more  prevalent  than  usual,  during 
that  summer,  in  other  parts  of  the  flat  country.  Those  fevers 
were  certainly  caused  by  exposing  to  the  sun  a  large  surface 
of  firesh  land,  covered  with  putrescent  vegetables.  Similar  ef- 
fects are  very  common  in  the  West  Indies,  where  they  are  fa- 
tal to  sach  a  degree,  that  soil,  newly  turned  up,  is  supposed' by 
the  planters  to  contain  sortie  pestilential  quality.*  Putrid  exha- 
lations are  the  general  cause  of  hose  bilious  intermittents;  but 
in  tropical  climates,  where  the  sun  is  vertical,  and  the  tenden- 
cy to  putrefaction  great,  and  where  the  influence  of  heat  on 

*  We  wiafa  to  callr  tlie  Attention  of  cukivatori  to  this  importanl  fact^— The 
danger  from  newly  cleared  ground  is  much  increased,  if  the  common  sum- 
mer and  autumnal  winds,  the  southwest,  blow  over  them,  in  a  direction  tO' 
wards  the  mansion  house.  A  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
occurred  last  summer  at  Colonel  Joshua  HowelTs,  in  New  Jersey,  within 
ei|^t  mile*  of  Pfaihddpfabu  A  thidc  pitee  of  woo4  lo  the  aouthweat  of  the 
house,  was  out  down  in  the  spcuitf.  This  wood  also  served  as  a  barrier  be- 
tween the  house  and  a  large  extent  of  marsh,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
AlM)ut  the  middle  of  August,  the  whole  family  was  attacked  with  severe 
remittent  fevers,  of  which  three  died,  and  eight  or  ten  more  recovered,  un. 
d^  the  early  use  of  bttttering,  and  powerftd  exhibi«ion  of  wine,  Peruvian 
bark,  aod  8erp«fit4ria.**-J(ii.  Ji/ec.  Mt^ 
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die  livisg  body  increases  the  maligaanqr  of  the  ccnapUmt^ 
those  fevers  become  most  fatal.  The  simple  intermitdng  fever 
that  prevails  during  the  summer  season,  in  Carolina,  is  seldom 
fiital  to  the  natives,  except  in  cases  where  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  such  fevers  may  occasion  an  indurated  spleen  and 
other  visceral  obstructions.  The  consequence  of  such  obstruct 
tions  is  a  dropsy  or  other  cachectical  complaint,  of  which  the 
patient  dies.  Fevers  of  the  warm  season  sometimes  become 
dangerous,  e^iecidly  to  strangers,  by  the  imprudent  conduct 
of  the  patient.  Upon  the  apptiach  of  febrile  symptoms,  strnn- 
gers  are  apt,  as  they  express  themselves,  to  brave  the  fever. 
In  this  case,  by  taking  exercise,  increasing  the  muscular  mo- 
tion,  and  not  unfr^quently  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  or  other 
stimulating  drinks,  they  bring  on  a  t3^hu8  or  other  constant 
fever,  instead  of  a  simple  intermittent.  A  warm  season,  fol* 
lowed  by  a  considerable  drought,  often  produces  an  endemical 
flux  or  d}rsentery.  Those  complaints  are  doubtless  of  the  putrid 
kind,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

People  on  the  low  grounds  of  Carolina,  are  frequently  at- 
tacked by  fevers  in  the  winter,  which  are  called  inflammatory; 
for  they  are  attended  by  pain  in  some  part  of  the  head  or  the 
breast.  These  fevers,  in  many  cases,  prove  fatal  in  three  or 
four  days.  By  the  general  symptoms,  compared  with  the  cir- 
cumstances and  places  in  which  those  fevers  prevail,  they  seem 
to  be  of  the  putrid  kind.  They  prevail  in  districts  that  aresut>- 
ject  to  intermitting  fevers;  whence  they  may  be  presumed  to 
arise,  in  some  measure,  from  the  same  cause;  but  they  prevail 
in  a  different  season  of  the  year;;  whence  it  may  be  inferred, 
thnt  there  is  a  combination  of  causes  in  one  fever  that  does  not 
occur  in  the  other.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  inter- 
mitting fevers  are  more  or  less  frequent  in  the  low  lands  of 
Carolina,  according  to  the  quantity  of  putrescent  vegetable 
substance  that  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun.  From  this 
circumstance  it  is  conjectured,  that  the  most  simple  species  of 
intermitting  fevers  are,  in  some  measure,  the  eflect  of  putre- 
'  faction;  but  the  most  dangerous  putrid  fevers  arise  from  the 
same  cause.  The  difference  then  between  the  appearance  or 
the  effects  of  those  fevers  must  depend  on*  the  state  of  the  ao^ 
lids  or  the  fluids  of  the  person  alfecled,  or  upon  die  acrimony 
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or  viralcncc  which  the  putrescent  matter  may  have  acquired 
before  it  is  absorbed.  The  appearance  of  those  fevers  in  the 
summer,  when  putrescent  matter  is  plentifully  diluted  by  rain, 
seems  to  be  determined,  in  some  measure,  by  the  constitutions 
of  the  several  patients.  Strangers,  from  a  northern  climate,  who 
have  a  vigorous  constitution,  whose  muscular  system  is  well 
braced,  instead  of  having  a  moderate  fever,  in  the  summer  or 
autumn,  that  wfll  duly  intermit  after  the  first  or  second  day,  in 
many  cases  have  an  ardent  fever,  with  full  pulse.  Instead  of 
intermitting,  it  puu  on  the  appearance  of  a  typhus,  or  a  nervous 
fever,  in  a  few  days,  and  terminates  fatally.  The  same  cause 
should  produce  the  same  effect  upon  similar  bodies;  but  the  ef* 
fects  upon  the  native  and  stranger  are  not  alike;  hence  we  in- 
fer, that  a  tense  fibre  or  vigorous  constitution,  which  naturally 
excites  more  heat,  or  causes  the  fever  td  be  more  ardent,  pro* 
duces,  at  the  same  time,  a  diiFerent  and  dangerous  type.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  we  observe,  that  by  taking  violent  exer- 
cise, when  the  symptoms  of  an  intermitting  fever  are  coming 
on,  the  fever  becomes  ardent,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  attended 
with  danger.  From  these  facts  it  would  appear,  that  the  affect- 
ing cause  remaining  the  same,  the  fever  is  more  or  less  dange- 
rous according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  or  any  other 
circumstance  that  tends  more  or  less  to  brace  the  system,  or 
produce  sjmiptoms  of  inflammation.* 

Though  the  fevers  diat  appear  in  winter,  are  not  usually 
called  intermittents,  they  are  not  less  effected  by  putrescent 
vegetable  matter  than  the  autunmal  fevers.  Those  winter  fevers 
have  been  deemed  inflammatory,  because  they  are  usually  at- 
tended by  a  pain  in  the  head,  or  by  a  pain  in  the  breast,  that 
resembles  pleurisy.  They  prevail  not  only  in  the  same  districts 
in  which  intermittents  are  common,  but  they  are  most  likely  to 
attack  people  who,  on  the  preceding  autumn,  had  suffered  by 

*  A  young  maiii  nesr  Pasquotank,  heated  himself  by  dancing,  after  he  had 
been  affected  some  houra  by  a  alight  pain  in  the  brow.  This  happened  in  the 
winter  season^  during  the  prevalence  of  a  complaint,  that  is  called,  however 
improperly,'*  a  pleurisy  in  the  head.*'  He  died  within  two  days.  This  dis- 
ease having  obtained  the  name  of  an  inBammatory  fever,  is  usually  treated 
like  such  complaints,  by  copious  blood-letting.  Though  the  patients,  most 
of  them,  diei  the  lancet  continues  to  be  used  with  too  much  freedom;  be- 
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inierniittuig  fievenu  These  circumstances  maJU  it  piKibirfii^y. 
but  there  are  other  cfrcumatances  from  which  \%  is  certain,  thiMt 
th^  fc:vers  to  vbic;h  I  refer  arise  from  a  septic  caun^^  Ia  diffe- 
rent  years  they  prevail  in  different  neigbborhoodst  ai&cting  fW^ 
or  more,  persons  in  every  family.  When  this  disease  is  moft, 
prevalent,  it  may.  generally  be  traced  to  the  viciniQr  of  a  |iuii?9h 
or  the  bed  of  a  river,,  where  mud  or  other  pa^tvesceut  veget%* 
^le  substance  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun,  ia  dry  weatherA 
The  effe^  cff  dry  weather  on  similar  groiwda,  m  the  sumi^fei: 
season,  are  frequently  a  flux  or  dysentery,  which,  is  also  of.  th^ 
putrid  kind*  If  the  same  cause,  that  would  produce  a  simplq 
intermittent,  may  ako  be  found  to  produce  an  ardent  (^vef^ 
tending  to  putrefaction,  by  the  sole  concurrence  of  musculax 
motion,  or  the  direct  operation  of  the  sun,  ^hereby  heat  is  exr 
cited)  we  are  to  presume  that  winter  colda  would  produce  re- 
markable effects  on  the  appearance  of  that  fever*  The  comment 
effect  of  cold  is  to  brace  the  solids  and  check  the  perspiration*. 
In  the  ca^e  before  ua,  the  perspiration  being  obstructed,  the 
offending  matter,  that  has  been  absorbed,  is  retained  in  the  sys-  / 

tern  and  gives  a  peptic  disposition  to  the.  fluids,,  by  the  in- 
creased action  of  the  muscles^*  it  is  gffnerally  observed  that 
men  suffer  more  than  women  or  children  \xy  (his  disease.  In 

cause  it  seems  to  give  temporary  relief,  and  it  can  be  used  by  men,  who  have 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  leurn  the  nature  of  the  disease,  nor  its  proper  re- 
medy. 

*  It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  endemic  fevers  of  summer  and  winter  at« 
equi^ly  caused  by  the  nb^oi^en  of  patrM  nettn*  into  tke  i|y»leiB.  In  mp* 
port  of  this  opifiioQ  we  ob^irc*  that  beii\g  exposed  to  a  hewry  diower  ii) 

summer  or  autumn,  in  w;inn  climates,  is  usually  followed  by  intermitting  ^ 

fevers;  but  people  at  sea»  in  the  same  latitude  and  season  of  the  year,  expose 
themselves  to  showers  without  danj^r,  because  the  atmosphere,  at  sea,  8 
not  charged  with  putrescent  exhalations.  It  may  also  be  ohsenfted,  th«it  peo> 
pie  who  use  unguents,  m  warm  otimatest  are  lees  eodangtrod  by  those  fevers. 
Black  people  and  wliit^  people,  who  have  a  copious  perspiration,  are  also  less 
subject  to  those  complaints.  Cold  evenings  in  the  autumn,  and  rain,  by  shut- 
ting the  pores  of  the  skin,  are  known  to  be  the  cause  of  innumerable  fevers. 
While  the  perspiration  is  free,  the  putrid  matter,  that  may  be  taken  in  by 
the  absorbing  vessels,  is  immeiliately  discharged  from  the  system;  but  in 
the  case  of  obstructed  perspiration,  it  is  retained  among  the  circulating 
fluids  and  becom;  s  the  seed  of  mortal  disease.  In  cold  weather,  the  com'- 
plaint  is  usually  thrown  upon  the  head  or  breast. 


Uie  m»im  o£  ]>Mejttber  upad  Jfuiuary  1794,  5,  digbt  or  vm 
meQ,  tbe  keadfi  «f  fiinMlMSy  who  Ihr^  near  tfie  river  N«iia^ 
were-  taken  «ff  bx  «  ^^^  mtbiM  I  have  mentknieci;  Inut  no 
other  people  in  that  vicinity  suffered  by  the  disoitte*  Some  cause 
msMt  biive  cai^lefl  lor  this  nemarksiUe  difference.  The  com- 
plaints  of  dips«  iMO  wof  e  not  |irp«ittQed  k^  intt»persiice  rianef 
§&r  thoMgh  ardent  apiriUiiiy^UiO'lhe  aystem  not  only  by  destroy^ 
ksg  the  pow«n9  of  th^  9QlM9,.hiH  also  by  vitiating  the  fluidfs 
whanctt  they  briQg:m4ca4i  ia  va;rioti»  ioraifti  ai^rne  oi  the  men 
who  *eU  undei^flbsl  Mliaa»  ptewisy*  ararc.noi  intampi^rsie.  In 
this  case  the  dbeaaa  sea*a.^  have  arisen  from  obstructed  pert 
spirsiion.  it  caanol^ftiW^  ^^^  thai  awn  in^Carobna  are 
cbiefty  exposed  to  ><spniplainis  whkh  aris^  from  that  soujrce* 
XbV  tamperstiwi^'t'the  wt:aUi«r«  in  the  eas(em  part  of.  tht 
sMe,  ia  vaiy  /Qii9K«0abie*  Wbicn  the  wind  is  at  northwest, 
ibisra  is  occ0siQnalh$tr4  frosti  but  the  wesuher,  at  other  times  is 
oiodkvai^  and  M^  As  thwe  ara  nut  m^ny  cold  days,  nor  msny 
d^'s  in  Yihuih  4»Wfisi  or  thi«k  nooikn  gstrmenis  are  neocsaary, 
peopk  fit  their  dram  for  d)r  tamper  ate  weather,  and  not  for  the 
jew  days  of  ini^M^iaai  ^okt  They  do. not  consider  thus  warm 
dothes  may  be  woca  i9  temperate  wttather  without  danger;  but 
tbin  clptbeSf  in  cc»y,^«athfir,  i^aposa  the  wearcar  to  mortal  dis^ 
emit.  Women  aad  dfiiUkren  are  not  only  more  tempt:rate  than 
nifsn,  but  tbey  arc^iUsuaUy  at  home^  and  they  can  increase  their 
clothes  upon  a  %u4d^  approach  oi  cold,  or  they  can  ait  by  the 
fire*  iVJen  art;  ipequepdy  surprised  by  rain  or  sudden  cold, 
when  th^y  f^'e.  abftoad^.^d  are  not  provided  with  asuitaiile 
dress.  Pruden««  4s  ch^  chiki  of  ejipertence,  but  heedless  men 
arc  scidom  tav^ht  by  the  experience  ol  other  people.  Personal 
experience  in  ti^s  as  in  many  other  cases,  frequendy  comes  too 
late.  yVben  th<;  planters,  tbey  especially  who  have  been  visited 
by  intermitting  fevers  ditfring  the  summer  or  autumn,  and  those 
who  live  in  the  flat  country,  shall  have  the  prudence  to  keep 
themselves  dry,  and  shall  be  provided,  in  all  their  excursions, 
dunng  the  winter,  with  clothmg  fitted  to  cold  weatherj*  when 

*  Such  is  the  commendable  Itidusti^  of  women  in  Carolina,  that  two  thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  are  clothed  m  cutton  th;it  is  ruised,  spun,  and  woven  by 
themselves.  This  is  an  excellent  dress  for  warm  or  temperate  weather;  but 
s  gtrment  of  soft  wool  to  be  worn  next  the  skin,  is  greatly  to  be  preferre 
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they  shall  exchange  the  use  of  grsig  and  arctent  spirits  for  be«r 
wett*  seasoned  with  hops,  or  water  that  is  less  dangerous  than 
either,  we  may  be  assured  diat  many  useful  lives  will  be  saved 
to  the  communiQr. 

.  When  the>cottntry  shall  ber  safficieotly  deated,and  the  lands 
perfecdy  drained,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe,  that  people 
near  tMe  seacoast  will  enjoy  a  desirable  state  of  health  through 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  which«-is  now-  called  the  sickly 
Reason.!  The  weath^  wHI  also  be  less  variable  during  the  win-' 
cer  season,  for  reasons  that  have  been  stated;  *rtad  a  free  circa* 
lation  of  air  will'  diminish  the  sumioef's  heat.     < 

There  are  not  many  counuries,  in  wfakh'^be  stale  of  heaMi 
difiers  so  much  as  it  does  at  present  in  the  diferent  parts  of 
North  CaroUtta.  At  the  distaaeeof  sixty  oreoveaty  milies  firom 
die  coast  the  land  begins  to  rise  into  small  hlfis,  stones  appear 
on  the  surface,  and  the  streams  ripple  in  their  couree.  As  we 
advance  alilde  farther  tx^  the  westward,  we  find  aH  the  varieqr 
of  hills  and  dales  that  may  consist  with  a  fertile  country,  fit  i» 
cultivation.  In  that  happy  climate  where  the  soil  is  good,  and 
the  water  pure;  where  the  inhabitants  enjoythe  desirable  effects 
of  winter,  without  sufiering  by  the  rigorous  severi^  of  coM; 
there  are  few  of  the  diseases  .which  are  most  painfiil  and  de- 
structive ip  cold  climates:  neither  are  the  inhabitants  wasted  by 
d&e  more  fatal  diseases  of  warm  cfimates^  •  There  are  not  many 
parts  in  the  United  States,  perhaps  there  is  nor  any  part  of  the 
world,  in  which  fiimilies  increa^  faster  than  in  the  western 
part  of  Carolina.  When  we  consider,  that  tha*  inhabitants  are 
seldom  affected  by  coughs,  consumpsiMis,  or  inflammatory  com^ 
plaints,  for  the  winters  are  temperate;  that  intermitting,  bilious, 
or  putrid  fevers  are  seldom  found  among  them;  we  natundly 
infer,  that  the  climate  must  be  healthy.  It  is  not  denied,  that 
people,  in  many  other  climates  or  countries,  are  equally  healdiy 
those  in  the  western  part  of  Carolina;  but  the  winters  in 


by  valetudinarians.  It  is  found  that  sheep  thrive  very  well  in  Carolina,  l^ld 
their  wool  is  good  in  quality.  Planters,  such  of  them  especially  as  are  inva- 
lids, and  they  who  live  in  sickly  districts,  should  never  go  abroad  in  the  win- 
ter  season,  without  a  flannel  waistcoat  under  the  shirt,  and  a  substantial 
greatcoat  to  be  worn  in  case  of  a  sudden  change  of  weather. 

t  Instances  of  longevity  are  not  wanting  in  Cantoa  ia  the  flat  oountry. 


othfir  ng^kons  tiM  ue  deemed  heakby^  are  aiore  a^¥«ve,  or  tbe 
lud  is  less  fertile^  or  it  is  not  so  cheq>f  or  the  meana  of  .sup* 
porting  a  family,  from  one  cause  and  another,  are  more  dift- 
ciult  than  in  Carolina;  whence  it  follows,  thai  early  marriage 
ave  not.so  frequent,  and  -the  increase  of  fiuniUes  is  not  so  great. 
We  have  not  die  mewis  of  comparing  the  iacrease  of  people  in 
Carolina  with  that  in  foreign  countries,  Ihu-  it  has  been  com* 
pared  vrtth  the  inoreaae  in  other  states.  It  appears  by  the  cen- 
sus taken  in  the  year  1791,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  above 
sixteen  years  old,  eacceeded  the  number  under  sixteen  in  all 
the  ncHthem  and  middle  states,  including  Maryland.  In  the 
aauthem  states  there  was  a  difference  in  favour  of  those  under 
sixteen, 'and  this  diftrence  was  greater  in  Nortb  Carcdina  than 
in  any  other  sute,  except  Kentucky*  Tfab  diiforence  might  be 
csplained  fay  mspposing  that  the  duration  of  human  lifo  is 
shorter  in  the  southern  states,  and  that  sixteen  years  is  nearer 
the  middle  of  the  general  extent;  but  this  solution  cannot  be 
admitted,  because  in  the  most  healthy  parts  of  the  southern 
states  the  difference  was  greaitest  in  favour  of  the  dass  under 
sixteen.  The  greater  proportion  of  people  below  sixteen  must 
be  die  combined  effect  of  early  marriage  and  a  good  climate. 
Families  are  easily  supported  where  the  lands  are  good,  and 
the  winters  nsild.  In  this  case  people  many  young,  and  have 
many  children:  but  early  marriage  alone  will  not  produce  a 
great  proportion  of  children  when  compared  to  that  of  grown 
persons,  because  sickly  climates  are  not  less  fatal  to  infants  than 
to  those  who  are  more  advanced  in  years.  This  distinction  is 
fully  supported  by  the  census  in  North  Carolina.  The  number 
of  males  in  the  whole  state,  below  sixteen,  was  to  that  above 
sixteen,  nearly  as  eleven  to  ten;  but  this  difference  cannot  be 
the  effect  of  early  marriage  alone,  or  the  facility  of  maintaiuing 
a  family;  it  depends  very  much  on  the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 
People  live  in  the  distHct  of  Edenton  with  more  ease  than  in 
the  district  of  Salisbury;  for  their  cattle  require  less  feeding 
in  winter,*  and  they  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish;  but  the 
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The  flat  lands  near  the  coast,  except  such  of  them  as  are  composed  of 
8and»  are  generally  covered  by  a  thick  growth  of  canes.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  green  all  winter.  They  are  long  and  succulent,  and  cattletn  gene- 
ral are  greatly  attached  to  them. 


•^ 
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pnofimtlM  of  |M»WM'fia4«r  6iiit«0ii,  w»  m  Awe  Am^  vittceii, 
ifi  Saltsburjr  dtscriet,  CDcnpared  to  thslt  in  Edemoa  diitriot^ 
iiMtiy  M  three  to  one*  la  SalwANUy  dtscrici  there  were  -ftfteen 
tfloosattd  eight  hiifidred  and  twenty-sht  males  under  sixteen^ 
and  iMiteen  thouBtHd  mme  httiidited  aAd  eight  above  stxteen. 
The  difference  is  nearly  equal  to  a  seventh  part  of  the  whdc 
nmnber  of  the  older  chiso.  In  Edenton  distriet,  the  numiber 
of  tnaSes  under  ai^tteen,  was  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
flinety^x,  and  the  number  above  sixteen,  was  eight  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety-ftmn  the  difference  being  less  than 
a  twenty-seventh  part  of  the  number  of  the  older  class.  This  re* 
markable  excess,  in  favour  of  Salisbury  district,  can  only  be 
exphmed  by  the  greater  sahibrtty  of  the  climate.  There  are 
some  very  oM  people  in  the  western  parts  of  Carolina,  but  liiey 
were  not  bom  in  that  country;  they  ane  older  than  the  settle* 
ment.  After  the  country  shall  have  been  planted  two  or  three 
centtirtes,  and  the  natives  shall  have  attained  the  length  bf  years 
that  corresponds  with  the  climate,  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  abo\'e  sixteen  years  will  doubdess  be  found*" 


Practical  Remarks  on  the  Trembling  occasioned  by  Mercurial 
Vapours.  By  M*.  Burdik,  Jun.  M.  D.  From  the  Journal 
General  de  MSdecine^  1811. 

£From  ihe  New  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  for  November,  1811.] 

Among  the  numerous  affections  to  which  the  muscular  S3r8» 
tern  IS  liable,  and  which  show  themselves  in  auoh  various  ways 
from  the  tetanus  to  complete  paralysis,  are  the  St.  Vitus's 
dance,  and  the  tremblings  which  affect  the  workmen  employed 
in  lead  or  quicksilver  mines,  barooietec-makera,  gilders,  and 
looking-glass  makers  who  silver  the  mirrora.  I  shall  speak  only 
of  the  last  affectioo,  which  I  have  o£um  had  occasion  to  ob» 
seive;  the  symptoms  of  which,  I  believe,  ane  not  generally 
known,  although  they  are  very  interesting,  and  resemble  very 
nearly  those  described  by  Rammazini  when  treaung  of  the 
diseases  of  gilders.  The  effects  produced  by  mercury,  depend 
upon  the  state  of  the  metal,  its  qu^mtity,  and  the  time  any  one 
is  exposed  to  its  action^  This  action  may  either  be  very  speedy, 
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or  may  be  some  tine  in  ahoiriiig  itself,  as  the  folfewiog  casee 
prove. 

A  peraon  who  waa  fiUing  a  horge  spiral  thermometer,  hap- 
pened to  break  it  over  a  chafing  dish  which  contained  a  great 
deal  of  fire;  the  mercury,  which  was  already  very  warm,  im- 
mediately began  to  evaporate,  so  that  th^  workman  received 
in  an  instant,  a  great  quantity  of  the  vapours  into  his  mouth 
and  nostrils.  Twelve  hours  afterwards,  a  complete  salivation 
came  on,  and  the  patient  was  feverish.  All  the  symptoms  pror 
duced  by  the  mercury  i^iplied  in  hot  vapour  to  the  part  upon 
wluch  it  acts  with  a  sort  of  {predilection,  had  disappeared  in 
about  ten  days. 

The  looking-glass  silverers  are  aflbcted  with  symptoms 
which  observe  a  diffisrent  course;  the  mercury  they  make  use 
of,  does  not  produce  salivation,  but  gives  rise  to  tremblings, 
which  do  not  begin  to  show  themselves  until  after  some  mondis 
of  constant  labour.  The  metal  which  affects  the  silverers  is  in 
the  form  of  grey  powder,  very  volatile,  and  which  they  call 
aoivure. 

The  avivure,  treated  by  nitric  acid,  gives  three  fourths  of 
mercury  and  one  fourth  of  tin,  sltghdy  oxydized;  the  same 
results  were  obtained  by  distilladon.  The  regnUure  for  mir- 
rors, submitted  to  the  same  analyses,  gives,  on  the  contrary, 
three  fourths  of  tin  and  one  fourth  of  mercury;  this  forms  also 
a  grey  powder,  but  not  so  fine,  consequently  less  volatile,  and 
less  dangerous. 

Physicisms  seldom  have  occasion  to  see  the  trembling  pecu- 
liar to  these  workmen,  because  they  do  not  apply  to  any  [pe- 
titioner to  cure  them;  they  employ  a  method  nearly  as  ancient 
as  the  disease  itself,  which  consists  in  the  use  of  baths  and 
strong  sudorifics,  either  alone  or  combined  with  mild  purga- 
tives. Formerly,  the  workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  miiTors  at  Paris,  were  accustomed  to  silver  them  during  one 
week,  and  be  buMed  about  other  work  for  the  following  six 
weeks:  for  some  3wars  past,  they  have  .usually  silvered  them 
one  day  in  every  week,  which  is  the  more  healthy  practice  for 
them;  but  those  persons  who  are  constantly  employed  in  this 
manner,  are  not  \oDg  before  they  eiqierience  very  severe  trem- 
blings. Firat,  they  feel  slight  pains  in  the  joints,  particularly 
Vol.  III.  C  No.  9. 


m  the  wriM,  d^  elbows,  the  knece,  and  die  fect|  theA  conies 
on  a  universal  excitement,  the  head  is  affected,  and  very  noon 
the  tremUiag,  which  begins  io  the  haads,  becomes  universal, 
if  the  cause  frMch  occasioned  it  is  not  withdrawn;  they  then 
spealc  with  dMicidtjr*  I  have  seen  a  patient,  in  whom  the  con- 
vuMve  shaking  was  so  vioieat,  dmt  he  coidd  not  handle  anf 
thing  without  hasard  of  breakiiig  it)  his  legs  were  contracted 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  so  that  when  he  deicended  a  staic* 
case,  he  was  sometimes  oUtged  to  jump  two  or  three  stepsi  to 
avoid  this,  he  accustomed  himself  to  go  down  backwards  on  his 
hands.  He  was  obliged  to  drink  out  of  a  disb^  Aat  he  mii^t 
carry  the  fluid  more  readily  to  his  mouth,  and  to  prevent 
breaking  the  glass  i>etween  hcs  teeth,  from  the  convulsive  afec* 
tion  of  his  jaws.  When  a  person  is  in  this  state  he  is  very  i»s- 
cible,  and  a  fit  of  anger  so  increases  -the  shaking,  chat  if  he 
were  not  sitting,  he  would  inUUihly  fall  down* 

When  imperious  necessity  compels  the  workmen  to  oonfinne 
respiring  this  metaUicatmosphere^  their  countenance  becomes 
pale,  and  takes  on  an  expression  of  intoxication,  their  inteUects 
gradually  fail,  and  they  come  at  last  to  a  sort  of  idiolism,  which 
is  not  got  the  better  of  after  it  has  continued  some  yearsi  they 
languidi  in  this  state  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  generally 
die  of  consumptions  sometimes  they  fall  n  vicum  either  to 
asthma  or  obstruction  in  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  or 
they  are  carried  off  by  apoplexy* 

Workmen  employed  in  this  business,  can  seldom  continue 
at  it  longer  than  eight,  twelve,  or  eighteen  years,  without  ex- 
periencing several  attacks,  to  which  they  infdlibiy  fall  victim's 
if  they  pursue  their  employment,  even  with  the  ordinary  pre* 
cautions. 

I  knew  a  workman  who  had  followed  this  buisineSs  twenty- 
five  years;  it  is  true,  that  within  that  time  he  had  remained 
four  years  without  doing  any  work;  he  had  had  many  attacks, 
and  they  had  left  a  trembling  upon  him  which  obliged  htm  to 
change  his  business.  This  workman  told  mo,  that  he  had  never 
known,  in  the  iaubourg  Saint-Antoine  where  he  dwelt,  999 
one  who  could  continue  at  the  work  eighteen  years;  that  he 
bdieves  he  could  not  have  stood  it  so  long,  but  that  he  was 
accustomed  not  to  open  his  mouth  in  the  workshop,  for  he  hod 


Ao  doubts  that  the  acBideats  that  htfipeiiod,  wove  oirtiig  to  the 
wmtirc  which  they  reepired  duriog  thttr  werk. 

i  am  pemiaded^  that  with  the  ibQowiiig  precanfeiqBa,  qm 
cauoe  of  thcae  severe  diaeaies  might  be  semoved  from  these 
unfortunate  |ifio|rie:  They  ought  to  have  a  Ittge  open  warkshopi 
set  apart  entiiely  forsihreiiiig  the  mirrom,  and  to  be  ther^  at  M» 
other  time;  wUle  they  are  at  work,  thqr  should  apply  oves 
their  mouth  aad  nose  a  muslin  handkevchirf^  which  would 
suffer  the  air  to  pass  thsough,  and  iuteieept  the  mstaUic  parti« 
das.  The  tables  should  be  plseed  before  a  ehimney»  in  which 
there  shotdd  be  a  dear  fire,  and  behind  the  workmen  should 
he  an  open  door  or  window^,  so  that  the  aviviire  may  be  drawn 
towards  the  fives  the  workmen  dhould  dao  accustom  themselvea 
to  take  a  bath  from  tiase  to  time,  to  live  well,  to  clothe  them- 
aelyee  well,  and  to  avoid  excess  of  every  kind.  The  treatment 
adopted  by  these  workmen  is  frequently  serviceable.  We  can 
easi^  eenceive,  that  the  uee  of  sudorifics,  aided  by  mild  pur- 
gatives and  bathing  (especiaily  leaving  off  respiring  the  noxious 
v#pour),  caimot  but  be  salutary*  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
many  times,  that  a  strong  dose  of  opium,  or  a  state  of  half  iuc 
igiucation,  diminished  the  tremblings,  and  gave  a  sort  of  stea- 
fliaesa  to  the  patient.  In  the  case  of  intoxication,  it  is  curious 
%Q  jsee  hkn  who  was  trembling,  regain  steadiness  in  proportion 
as  he  drinks:  while  he  who  was  steady  at  first,  is  quite  totter- 
ing by  the  time  he  leaves  off  drinking* 
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M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

QFrom  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  for  August  1811.3 

Ouaerviik;  duit  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  I  have  the  hon* 
our  to  be  a  member,  occasionally  receives  communications  il- 
lustrative of  the  laws  of  animal  life,  which  are  indeed  the  most 
>ttp<Nrtant  branch  of  physics,  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  their 
attention  to  a  case,  confirming  a  principle  which  I  long  ago 
puUiahed,  and  which,  I  believe,  had  nev^r  till  then  been  re- 
marked by  pathologists. 


9D  On  a  Ctme  Q/Nervom  AjfeUhn  curtd 

About  the  jtut  IfaO^  I  began  to  attend  a  jHHing  lad^,  who 
laboured  under  repeated  and  violent  attacks,  either  of  headach, 
vertigo,  nania,  dyspnoea,  convulsions,  or  other  sjnnptQBis  uau- 
adly  denominated  nervoos*  This  case  I  described  at  large  to 
the  Medical  Society  of  London,  who  pubUshed  it  in  their  Me- 
moirs, in  the  year  1 7M*  I«ong  meditation  on  the  drcumstan- 
ces  of  die  case  led  me  to  condode,  that  all  the  symptoms  arose 
from  a  violent  impulse  of  blood  into  the  vessels  of  the  brain; 
whence  I  inferred,  that  as  the  chief  canals  conveying  this  blood 
were  the  carotid  arteries,  it  might  perhaps  be  possible  to  inter- 
cept a  considerable  part  of  it  so  impelled,  and  thus  remove  those 
symptoms  which  were  the  supposed  effect  of  that  inordinate  in- 
flux. With  this  view,  I  compressed  with  my  thumb  one  or  both 
carotids,  and  uniformly  found  all  the  symptoms  removed  by  that 
process.  Those  circumstances  of  rapidity  or  intensity  of  thought, 
which  constituted  delirium,  immediately  ceased,  and  gave  place 
to  other  tratAs  of  a  healthy  kind;  headach  and  vertigo  were  re- 
moved, and  a  stop  was  put  to  convulsions,  which  the  united 
strength  of  three  or  four  attendants  had  before  been  insufiicient 
to  counteract. 

That  this  extraordinary  effect  was  not  that  of  mere  pressure, 
operating  as  a  sort  of  counteracting  stimulus,  was  evident; 
for  the  salutary  efiect  v.*  as  exacdy  proportioned  to  the  actual 
pressure  of  the  carotid  itself,  and  did  not  take  place  at  all,  if, 
in  consequence  of  a  wrong  direction  either  to  the  right  or  left, 
the  carotid  escaped  the  effects  of  the  operation. 

This  view  of  the  order  of  phenomena  was,  in  reality,  very 
conformable  to  the  known  laws  of  the  animal  economy.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, that  a  certain  momentum  of  the  circulating  blood  in  the 
brain  is  necessary  to  the  due  performance  of  the  functions  of 
that  organ.  Reduce  the  momentum,  and  you  not  only  impair 
those  functions,  but,  if  the  reduction  go  to  a  certain  degree,  you 
bring  on  syncope,  in  which  they  are  for  a  time  suspended.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  nervous  affections,  the  sensibility  and  other 
functions  of  the  brain  are  unduly  increased;  and  what  can  be 
more  natural  than  to  attribute  this  effect  to  the  contrary  cause, 
or  excessive  momentum  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain?  If,  how- 
ever, this  analogical  reasoning  has  any  force  lot  ascertaining  the 
principle,  I  must  acknowledge  that  it  did  not  occur  to  me  till 
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twealf  ycart  afterwanls,  when  a  gteat  number  of  direct  ex- 
periments faad  ai^ared  to  me  clearly  to  demonstrate  the  fact* 

From  various  cases  of  this  kind,  I  beg  leave  to  select  one 
which  occurred  to  me  in  die  month  of  January  1805. 

Mrs.  T.  aged  51,  two  years  and  a  half  beyond  a  certain  cri- 
tical period  of  female  life,  a  widow,  mother  of  two  childien, 
thin,  and  of  a  middle  size,  had  been  habitually  free  firom 
gout,  rheumatism,  bsemorrhoids,  eruptions,  and  all  other  dis- 
orders, except  those  usually  called  nervous,  and  occasional 
colds,  one  of  which,  about  two  years  and  a  half  before,  had 
been  accompanied  with  considerable  cough,  and  had  still  left 
some  shortness  of  breathing,  affecting  her  only  when  she  used 
strong  muscular  exertion,  as  in  walking  up  stairs  or  up  hill. 

In  February  1803,  after  sitting  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
room  without  a  fire,  in  very  severe  weather,  she  was  so  much 
chilled  as  to  feel,  according  to  her  own  expression,  ^^  as  if  her 
blood  within  was  cold."  In  order  to  warm  herself,  she  walked 
briskly  for  a  considerable  time  about  the  house,  but  ineffectually. 
The  coldness  continued  for  several  hours,  during  which  she  was 
seized  with  a  numbness  or  sleepiness  of  her  left  side,  together 
with  a  momentary  deafness,  but  no  privation  or  hebetude  of 
the  other  senses,  or  pain  or  giddiness  of  the  head.  After  the 
deafness  had  subsided,  she  became  pretematurally  sensible  to 
sound  in  the  ear  of  the  affected  side,  and  felt  a  sort  of  rushing 
or  tingling  in  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  which  led  her  to  con- 
clude that  ^^  the  blood  went  too  forcibly  there." 

Though  the  coldness  went  off,  what  she  called  numbness  still 
continued,  but  without  the  least  diminution  of  the  power  of  mo- 
tion in  the  side  affected.  In  about  six  weeks,  the  numbness  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  right  side. 

Among  various  ineflectual  remedies  for  these  complaints, 
blisters  were  applied  to  the  back,  and  the  inside  of  the  left  arm 
above  the  elbow.  The  former  drew  well-  The  latter  inflamed 
without  discharging;  so  that  a  poultice  of  bread  and  milk  was 
put  on  the  Mistered  part.  After  this  period,  the  muscles  of  the 
humerus  began  to  feel  as  if  contracted  and  stiff;  and  these  sen- 
sations gradually  spread  themselves  tathe  neck  and  head,  and 
all  across  the  body,  so  as  to  make  it  uncomfortable  for  her  to 
Ke  on  either  side,  though  there  was  no  inability  of  motion. 


3S  On  a  Ctut  6fNir>o9U9^  J^ffction  €ured 

She  BOW  began  to  be  afected  with  violent  oecaeioiid  4i»li* 
iBgi  of  her  face  md  head,  which  occurred  even  while  her  feet 
and  legs  were  cold,  together  with  a  nuhtiig  ooiee  in  the  back 
of  the  head,  espeeiidly  in  hot  weather^  or  from  any  of  those 
cauBieft  which  usudly  produce  the  feelings  of  heat. 

it  is  dilBcult  to  give  intelligihle  names  to  sensatioos  of  a  new 
and  uncommon  kind.  That  which  this  lady  denominated  numb* 
BOSS  diminished  neither  the  motion  nor  die  sensibility  of  the 
pans  affected.  It  was  more  a  perception  of  tightness  and  con- 
striction, in  which  the  susceptibility  of  feeling  in  the  parts  was 
in  fact  increased;  and  the  skin  of  the  extremities  was  so  tender, 
that  the  cold  air  produced  a  sense  of  uneasiness,  the  finest  flannel 
or  worsted  felt  disagreeably  coarse,  and  the  attempt  to  stick  a 
pin  witfi  her  fingers  caused  intolerable  pain. 

in  the  inonth*of  September  1803,  not  long  after  the  applica* 
tSon  of  the  blisters,  she  experienced,  in  certain  parts  of  the  left 
arm  and  thigh,  tliat  sensation  of  twitching  which  is  rutgaily 
cflfHod  the  ^  life  Uood,^'  and  which  soon  extended  itself  to  the 
rigiit  side.  Shordy  afterwards,  she  began  to  perceive  an  actual 
vibraftioti  or  starting  up  of  certain  portions  of  die  flexor  mus- 
cles of  the  fore-arm,  and  of  die  deltoid  on  die  left  side;  not  so, 
however,  as  to  move  the  arm  or  hand. 

This  disotder  had  continued  with  litde  variation  to  the  pe* 
ridd  ^^f  my  first  visit.  The  vibrations  constandy  exbted  while 
the  arm  was  in  the  common  posture,  the  fore-arm  and  hand 
leaning  on  the  lap.  If  the  arm  were  stretched  strongly  down* 
wards,  the  vibration  of  the  flexors  ceased,  but  those  of  the  del- 
toid continued.  The  arm  being  strongly  extended  forwards,  all 
ceased;  but  returned  as  soon  as  the  muscles  were  relaxed.  The 
vibrations  were  of  different  degrees  of  frequency,  ttMl  at  pretty 
regular  intervals,  usually  about  80  in  a  minute.  They  were 
increased  in  frequency  and  Scftc^  by  any  thing  which  agitated 
or  heated  the  padent»  and  were  always  worse  after  dimer<ban 
after  breakfiiat.  The  pulse  in  the  radial  artery  was  80  in  a  min- 
ute, and  rather  hard.  That  in  the  carotids  was  very  full  and 
strong;  and  each  carotid  a|^>eared  to  be  unusuaHy  dilated  fer 
about  half  ao  inch  in  length,  the  adjacent  poitions  i^nyve  and 
below  being  much  smaller,  and  of  the  natural  size.  I  much  regret 
that  I  find  in  my  notes  of  this  case,  no  inquiry  whether  there 
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mft  any  ooiecideiioe  betwem  the  svBtoles  of  the  heart  and  the 
museubur  vibmtioa8»  The  patieDt's  feet  were  usually  cold^  and 
her  head  and  face  hot.  The  feetiog  m  her  limbs  was  much  as  I 
have  above  described,  except  that  the  sensibUity  was  somewhat 
less  acute  than  it  had  been,  and  she  complained  of  a  tightnesa 
all  over  her  bead,  as  if  it  had  been  bound  with  a  close  ni^t- 
cap.  Her  sle^  was  usually  sound  on  first  going  to  bed,  bus 
afterwards,  for  the  most  part,  interrupted  by  dreaming,  Bowek 
generally  costive:  appetite  moderate:  no  flatulency  or  tndiges* 
tioo:  tongue  slightly  furred,  without  thirst:  urine  variable,  but 
generally  pale. 

The  late  Mr*  George  Crook,  surgeon,  was  present  while  I 
made  these  examinations;  and  when  we  afterwards  conversed 
together,  I  remarked  to  him,  that  if  my  theory  of  the  usual 
cause  of  spasmodic  or  nervous  affections  were  well  founded,  I 
should  probably  be  able  to  suppress  or  restrain  .these  muscular 
vibrations  of  the  left  arm,  by  compressing  the  carotid  artery  on 
the  opposite  or  right  side;  while  little  eflfect  might  perhaps  be 
produced  by  compressing  the  carotid  of  the  side  dCected.  The 
event  was  exactly  conformable  to  my  expectation.  Strong  prea* 
sure  on  the  right  carotid  uniformly  *  stopped  all  the  vibrations, 
vhile  that  on  the  left  had  no  apparent  influence.  I  may  add 
that  these  experiments  were  afterwards,  at  my  request,  repi:at* 
ed  on  this  lady  in  London  by  Or*  fiauiUe,  and,  as  he  iniisrmed 
me  in  a  letter,  with  a  similar  result. 

It  IS  perfecUy  well  known  to  many  of  the  learned  memb^^s 
of  this  society,  that  irritation^  of  the  brain,  when  of  moderate 
force,  usually  exiiibit  their  effects  on  the  nerves  or  muscles  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body;  and  in  the  case  before  us,  it  is 
^fficuit  to  uaderBtand  how  the  suspension  of  these  automate 
motions  could  have  been  produced  by  this  pressure,  of  the  op*- 
fiosite  carotid,  in  ai^r  other  way  than  by  the  interruption  of  the 
excessive  flow  of  blood  through  a  vessel  morbidly  dilated;  in 
consequence  of  which  interruption,  the  undue  irritation  of  the 
brain  was  removed,  and  the  muscular  fibres  permitted  to  re* 
some  their  usual  state  of  rest* 

From  these  and  many  other  similar  facts,  I  am  disposed  lo 
conclude,  that  irritation  of  the  brain,  from  undue  impulse  of 
blood,  is  the  common  though  not  the  only  cause  of  spasmodic 
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and  nervous  affections;  and  I  can  with  the  most  precise  reganl 
to  truth  add,  that  a  mode  of  practice  conformable  to  this  prin^ 
dple  has  enabled  me,  during  more  than  twenty  years,  to  cure 
a  vast  number  of  such  maladies  which  had  resisted  the  usuai 
means. 

An  investigation  of  all  the  modifications  of  the  principle  itself, 
and  of  its  numerous  relations  to  therapeutics,  would  be  incon^ 
sistent  with  the  views  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  must  be  reser* 
ved  for  another  place. 

Bath,  Dec.  $,  1810. 


JFacts  and  Observations  on  Qtdckemng. 

[From  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journalj  for  June  1813.] 

Praeterea,  si  inmorUUs  natura  animai 

Constatj  et  in  corpus  nascentibHS  insinoatur. — Luartiut,  lib.  3. 

Opivzons  and  investigations  which  respect  the  nature  and 
mode  of  existence  of  that  immortal  principle  called  the  Soul^  { 

prior  to  its  taking  possession  of  its  corporeal  tenement,  have 
never  established  any  other  fact  so  firmly,  as  that  the  human  in- 
tellect possesses  the  property  of  perplexing  a  subject,  to  a  most 
extravagant  degree,  by  the  aid  of  learning  and  philosophy.  The 
notion  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  human  soul,  consisting,  accor- 
ding to  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  of  a  divine  idea  united  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  anima  mundi^  has  spread  far  and  wide.  In  Greece 
the  principle  of  the  metempsychosis  took  full  possession  of 
the  most  refined  and  refining  philosophers;  and  the  remini-  ^ 

scence*  of  Plato  resounded  in  the  groves  of  the  academy,  awa- 
kening the  imagination  to  the  recognition  of  events  which  had 
passed  in  former  modes  of  existence,  when  the  soul,  travelling 

*  Intellection  is  the  operation  of  the  understanding  contemplating  intelli- 
gible forms,  or  ideas.  It  is  twofold:  the  first,  that  of  the  soul  contemplating 
ideas  before  it  descends  into  the  body;  the  other,  that  which  it  exercises 
after  it  is  immersed  in  the  body.  The  iirst  kind  of  knowledge  consists  in  the 
recollection  of  those  things  which  the  mind  had  known  in  its  pre-e3ustent 
state*  and  differs  from  memory  in  tlie  object;  memory  being  employed  upon 
sensible  things*  reminiscence  upon  things  purely  intelligible. — Vide  Brucker's 
Mutorin  Critica  Phihtvphix. 
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from  being  to  being,  now  incited  a  hero  at  the  Trojsin  war, 
now  fiiidhed  the  cheek  of  some  fair  Helen,  flew  in  birds,  swatni 
in  fishes,  or  crawled,  in  penal  degradation,  in  some  hortid  rep« 
tiW.  Absurd,  or  devoid,  at  least,  of  sober  certainty,  a^  the  me* 
tempsychosis  must  be,  we  find  that  both  the  savage  and  the 
sage,  at  one  period  of  the  world,  admitted  its  validity.  Among 
the  Celtic*  nations,  \h  the  religions  of  Hindu,  aiid  the  orientd 
inbes  both  of  the  continent  and  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
we  meet  with  this  opinion.f 

Little  suited  as  these  observations  niay  at  first  seem  to  a 
Medical  Journal,  they  are  not  totally  irrelevant,  because  this 
notion  of  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul,  and  its  capability 
or  property  of  being  infused  into  bodies  at  particular  periods, 

*  A  passage  {n  Lacan  ascribes  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  to  tfie 
No'rthern  nations. 

JL ^  Vobia  aiittoribtis,  Qitibrx 

Non  taditts  Brebl  sedes,  IKttsque  prolun^ 

l*aHida  regna  petunt:  regit  idem  apirifeiis  arttis 

Orbe  alio:  longx,  canitis  si  cognita,  vitx 

Mors  media  est  Phara.  lib.  1.  v.  454. 

f  In  the  institutes  of  ^enii,  there  is  a  scale  of  the  penalties  to  which  the 
inutiortdl  soul  is  doomed.  '*  For  sinful  acts,  that  are  mostly  corporeal,  i. 
man  shall  assume^  after  death,  a  vegetable  or  mineral  form:  fbr  auch  acur, 
mostly  verbal,  the  form  of  a  bird  or  beast:  lor  sinful  acts,  moatly  mentttl^ 
the  lowest  of  human  conditions."  The  Jewish  CtMala  holds  that  all  aoula 
were  produced  at  once,  and  pre-existed  in  Adam;  and  that  every  human 
soul  has  two  guardian  angels,  produced  by  emanation,  at  the  time  of  the 
production  of  souls.  Tlie  cabbalistic  doctrine  ia  minute  and  elaborate  In  its 
investtgation  of  the  human  soul,  which  it  deseribes  as  eonsiating  of  foOc 
parts:  Nepheahf  or  the  principle  of  vitaUty;  Ruadt^  or  the  principle  of  motion; 
Neichamahf  or  the  power  of  intelligence;  and  ^chidah,  or  the  divine  princi- 
ple. The  old  doctrine  of  Quickening  might  have  raised  an  implacable  war 
between  Nepheth  and  Ruaeh,  Not  very  femote  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Cab- 
iRUd  was  that  opmion  of  Plato  trbicfa  makes  the  soul  consist  of  three  puts: 
the  first,  the  seat  of  intelligence;  the  second,  of  passion;  the  third,  of  appe- 
tite. The  Egyptians,  according  to  Herodotus  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  be- 
lieve, that,  when  the  body  decays,  the  soul  passes  into  some  otlier  animal, 
which  h  then  bom;  and  thait,  after  it  has  ms4e  the  circuit  of  beasts,  birds, 
«Hd  Mies,  through  a  period  of  3000  years,  it  again  becomes  an  inhabitant 
of  a  human  body.  To  collect  and  deUul  the  opinions  of  Aristotle,  Socrates, 
Pythagoras,  Empedodes,  Democritus,  Heraclitus,  Epicurus,  Strabo,  Di- 
ceaixbus,  &c.  &c.  on  this  abstruse  subject,  would  hardly  reward  the  labour. 

"  Much  of  the  soul  they  titk,  but  «n  awry.*— Jft'ft.  E  if.iv.  313. 

Vol.  III.  D  No.  9. 
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cottoteoanced  an  hypothesis  that  professed  to  explain  a  nsitural 
fact  occurring,  under  very  interesting  circumstances,  to ,  the 
human  female*  If  it  were  admitted  that  the  principle  of  anima- 
tion, or  the  soul,  was  added  to  the  embryo  at  any  distinct  pe- 
riod of  gestation,  posterior  to  its  first  formation,  it  might  ac- 
count for  the  peculiar  sensation  which  is  experienced  by  women 
about  the  sixteenth  week  of  pregnancy;  and  which  sudden 
infusion  not  only  the  vague  and  visionary  theorist  believed, 
but  the  sober  judge  on  the  bench,  and  the  grave  doctor  in  the 
professional  chair,  taught  or  enforced.  When  the  professor 
mixed  up  his  physiology  with  the  abstract  metaphysical  nodon 
of  the  pre-existent  state  of  the  soul,  and  its  application  to  the 
corporeal  fabric  at  some  particular  period  of  utero-gestation, 
his  mistake  was  no  further  important,  perhaps,  than  as  it  led 
his  pupils  aside  from  the  plain  path  of  truth,  into  the  tangled 
wilderness  of  error,  and  suppressed  the  still  small  voice  of  Na- 
ture with  the  obstreperous  jargon  of  the  schools;  but,  when 
the  judge  pronounced  on  the  innocence  or  criminality  of  actions 
on  this  hypothesis,  truth  was  not  only  violated,  but  society 
sustained  an  injury. 

As  the  opinion  above  alluded  to  has  been,  if  it  is  not  even 
now,  very  generally  held,  it  may  not  be  quite  improper,  to  state 
what  is,  probably,  the  true  nature  of  the  sensation  called 
Quickening. 

I  need  not  cite  evidence  to  prove  that  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers and  physicians,  and  the  earliest  of  the  modem  professors 
of  the  obstetric  art,  believed,  that  the  peculiar  sensation  of 
Quickening,  as  it  is  erroneously  called,  occurred  when  the 
foetus  received  the  principle  of  vitality,  or  became  animated; 
and  that  the  specific  feeling  in  the  mother  was  produced  by  its 
first  motions*  Courts  of  jusuce  recognized  this  hypothesis  also, 
as  a  principle  by  which  the  degree  of  criminality  in  cases  of 
abortus  procuratus  were  to  be  determined.  If  these  were  the 
opinions  of  times  long  past  away  with  their  errors  and  their  de- 
lusions, how  stands  the  question  now?  Thil  will  be  answered 
by  allowing  the  grave  and  learned  leaders  of  the  ars  oistetrka 
to  tell  their  own  tale* 

Dr.  Denman  (Introduction  to  the  Practice  of  Midwifery, 
5th  edit.  1805,)  says,  *^  By  the  term  Quietening  is  understood 
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thejirst  sensation  which  the  mother  has  of  the  motion  of  the  child 
which  she  has  conceived.  This  happens  at  different  periods  of 
pregnancy,  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  week,  but  most 
commonly  about  the  sixteenth  after  conception;  yet  the  mo- 
tion of  the  child  is  in  some  women  so  ibscure^  or  such  litde 
attention  is  paid  to  it,  that  it  is  not  perceived  or  regarded,  and 
in  others  so  indistinct  as  to  be  confounded  with  various  other 
sensations.  It  is  not  unusual  for  women  to  have  a  few  drops  of 
blood  discharged  from  the  vagina  iit  the  time  of  quickening;  but 
the  symptoms  which  attend  are  generally  such  as  are  occasion* 
ed  by  surprise  or  agitation  from  any  other  cause,  as  fainting, 
or  some  hysteric  aflfection.'*  Of  the  changes  which  succeed 
inunediately  upon  the  sensation  of  quickening  he  speaks  with 
more  precision;*  and,  if  such  a  fact  did  not  frequently  occur, 
It  would  be  surprising  that,  when  so  near  the  truth,  he  had  not 
distinctly  seen  what  the  cause  of  the  sensation  of  quickening 
really  was.  But  it  is  left  as  much  in  the  dark,  as  it  was  at  any 
former  period.  The  changes  consequent  on  quickening  are  not 
quickening  itself;  they  are  the  effect  of  this  alteration  in  the  fe* 
male  economy,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Professor  Hamilton  (Outlines^  5th  edit.  1806)  has  almost 
stepped  upon  the  true  nature  of  this  peculiar  sensation.  ^*  Fain* 
tings,"  he  says,  "  seldom  occur,*'  (di'at  is,  during  pregnancy,) 

*  These  changes  have  no  ooimeidoD  whatever  with  the  first  mottona  of 
the  child,  but  are  altogether  produced  by  the  alteration  of  poaition  in  the 
uterus.  **  The  changes  which  follow  quickening,  (the  doctor  says,)  have 
been  attributed  to  various  causes:  by  some  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
child  then  acquired  a  new  mode  of  existence;  or  that  it  was  arrived  si  a 
size  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  menstruous  blood,  &c.  Others  have 
believed,  that  the  changes  ought  to  be  assigned  merely  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  uterus,  increased  by  the  grovnh  of  the  ovum  to  such  a  size,  that  it  was 
supported  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis;  by  which  means  all  the  inconveni- 
ences which  arose  from  the  dragging  or  subsistence  of  the  uterus  in  the 
vagina  were  removed:  and  this  seems  to  be  the  true  reason."  Bat  these 
changes,  as  before  observed,  have  no  manner  of  connexion  with  quickening, 
as  referred  to  the  first  motions  of  the  foetus;  and  the  confiiunding  under  this 
term  the  first  motions  of  the  child,  with  the  specific  sensation  occasioned  by 
tlie  sudden  change  of  the  womb*s  position,  and  then  explaining  the  altera- 
tions in  the  woman's  health,  by  referring  them  to  quickening,  or  the  first . 
perceived  motions  of  the  child,  are  so  fllogical,  as  hardly  to  have  a  trace  of 
the  true  fiict.  Neither  the  specific  sensation,  nor  tMe  ceaaingof  the  irrita- 
bility of  early  pregnancy,  depend,  in  any  degree,  on  the  first  motions  of  the 
foetus. 


*♦  fixc^ft  about  thp  Upic  of  fmkenin^^  TH^jr  JBtefQ  t9  WW  frpiR 
the  9ud4pn  ch^ge  of  positiQD  oi^  u^ru^,  em.ergipg  from  \t% . 
close  cQnfiaeiprnt  vithio  the  booy  parietes  of  thp  pelvia,  and 
ffom  the  irritatioi^  communicated  ky  tfie  child*9  motipn.^^  He, 
floes  not  however  ipt^nd  here  tq  explain  wliat  fu$ciemnff 
itself  is,  but  IppHs  to  one  of  its  plusnomena,  deliquiuii);  and 
he  hangs  upon  the  old  ppiniQp  of  th;e  child's  i|c^otioQ,  aa  9f^  effi- 
cient cause  of  the  jpother's  seos^tioq.  So  little  did  he,  prpbahly^ 
undersund  of  the  real  n;aur<e  of  this  incident  in  }8Ci6j  that  hp 
inust  be  considered  as  having  )eft  it  in  ^ibspllite  ds^rJPH^m 
though  he  approached  tp  the  (ruth,  the  veil  Mras  nqt  reippved* 
Iq  the  year  ISll,  his  country pian,  John  Bums,  who^wh^n 
vrittng  on  the  ^  Principles  of  A^idwifery,- '  CQuId  not  but  hav^ 
seen  the  professor's  ^^  Outlines,''  h^d  no  ^liiiipsc  of  the  trui^ 
pature  of  ^uickemngm  ^^  In  some  c^es,  very  little  disturbiMBPe  i^ 
produced,"  (that  is,  by  the  impregnated  state,}  he  says,  ^^  an4 
(he  woman  is  not  certain  of  her  e<Hiclition  until  thi(  child 
quickens,  which  happens  about  the  fourth  pf  fifth  month  of 
pregnancy,  in  a  few  instances  at  the  end  of  the  third*  Tbif 
quickening  is  attended  with  a  sensation  of  (notion,  or  fluttering 
in  t^e  lower  h^lly,  and  is  not  unfreqi^ently  accompanied  with 
fjilintfshness  or  hysterical  irritation."  And  s^gain;  ^^  when  the 
women  have  any  doul?t  with  regard  to  their  situation,  they  gen- 
erally look  forward  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  as  a  period 
which  can  ascettain  their  condition;  for  at  this  time,  or  a  litde 
sooner  or  later  in  different  women,  the  morion  of  the  child  is 
Jirst  experienced^  or  it  is  said  to  quiCKEN." 

The  JLondon  Practii:e  of  Midwifery,  Edit*  1811,  rumoi^4 
to  be  a  transcript  of  Dr.  Clarke^  Lectures,  aays  hut  Uttlc  on 
die  subject;  and,  even  in  what  it  does  say,  blunders  egregiously. 
*^  The  diseases  of  irritation  cease  just  before  the  time  of  quick- 
ening," is  the  assertion  qf  this  London  Practice.  Just  qfter 
die  time  of  quickening  is  the  fact:  and  why  this  happens  can 
be  explained.-  I  must  do  Dn  €larke  himself  the  jnstiee,  how- 
ever, to  state  that  this  is  not  his  opinion.  The  complaints  of 
early  pregnancy,  he  says  (Essays,  &c«  2d  edit.  1806),  will  bp 
relieved  by  quickening;*  But  he  no  where  indicates,  as  far  as  I 

^  Does  the  doctor  mean  to  refer  here  to  the  oiotion  of  the  child^  or  to  the 
chants  of  position  in  the  utenis*  under  the  term  quicfcenins^.  Ifhfsrelkrs 


kmw,  yfrhsft  tb^  mature  of  this  ijaicj^nii)^  b.  Th^  jbrttst  ^nd 
moft  i:i(B{iep|;^bIp  A|/sdic^  Qi(;^y)9iy  we  bay^,  published  ia 

1809,  and  which  may  fairly  be  admitted  to  bftve  col)epted 
QptpicMis  fp  ^  9prio4  of  it^  public^^o^,  wbefl  ^i|d«awouring 
tQ  Uf  dpw?!  data  jFopr  rf^gul^li^g  tl^e  rep^KQfuog  ip  prf gn^ivcy, 
says  ^  the  whole  shoiidd  be  (corr/ected  by  th(e  qmckenviigt  tht 

Vtom  t<hi6  ^id^pce,  it  may  i^nqu^wtionably  be  ipfe^vfid,  tfa^ 
the  Utit9^  aP4  iAo*<  esteeiyied  wri^ra  on  midwifery  still  hp)d  the 
•pifiiiW  ihn^  ^^ning  is  a  pe^i^i^  circif  matf|iice  of  the  ff«tu#} 
aod  that  this  circumstaBce  is  P9  other  thap  its  first  mpttons 
eoiis^«li9ke][|t  09  its  pew  pApde  of  existeppe;  lyhicb,  being  felt 
by  the  pipthev,  produc;e  the  lextniQrdinary  and  alanpipg  sensa- 
tion dje^cribed  uod^r  the  aboy^  deqpminHtion. 

I  Dinst  reject,  howi^yer,  the  received  opinion,  fijhat  the  speci- 
fic B^pi^tipp  eicferienced  by  ^e  mother,  under  tibe  term  ^uici^^ 
0mng,  in  to  be  ascribed  to  the  first  perceptible  motion  of  tHa 
£BtU9,  iphep  tb^t  foetus  13  vaguely  said  to  becopie  anipsated; 
because, 

by  ihia  term  to  ihs  fif^t  inotions  of  tl^e  chUdf  he  U  w^ng  as  to  the  coin- 
plaints  of  early  prefpiancy  then  ceasipg:  if  he  refers  by  this  t^rm  to  change 
of  position  in  the  uterus,  he  is  wrong  in  the  application  of  the  term,  though 
nghfc  in  asserting  ^at  the'  eomplfiintt  of  early  preg^ncy  then  cease.  The 
iiuMfffi  of  the  positima  of  the  oCeras  is  the  efficient  cause  of  tiie  cevsatina  of 
these  complaintt. 

*  A  most  respectahle  Medical  Review,  having  occasion  to  notice  quicken- 
ingt  in  April  1810,  says,  •*  the  only  physiological  question  which  occurred 
during  the  course  of  this  trial  (the  trial  of  Pizzy  and  Codd,  in  1808,  for  pro. 
curing  AhQTtic»)f  afid  perhaps  the  only  ofie  which  properly  comes  under 
oqr  ccn^ijbcAtisn,  was  in  regard  to  the  time  in  which  a  child  quickens.  A 
medical  witness,  examined,  deposed  that  it  took  place  in  about  eighteen 
weeks,  sometimes  at  fourteen,  and  sometimes  not  till  twenty  weeks,  but 
SBostly  about  eighteen;  and  he  never  knew  it  so  late  as  twenty-five  weeks, 
tlioiigh  he  eou}d  not  say  that  it  somet^Qoes  m^y  not  happen  until  the  I^Urt  or 
S2d.  Upon  the  subject  of  quickening,  we  may  observe,*'  the  reviewer  pro- 
ceedsy  "  tliat,  although  recognized  by  popular  belief,  and  even  by  the  laws 
of  the  landy  as  something  definite,  it  is  not  so.  The  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  child  is  gradual  and  uniformly  progressive.  During  no  period  of 
gestation  does  any  sudden  revolution  or  change  take  place;  ami  vfhat  it  cal- 
led quickemn^  it  mtrth  the  matUmt  of  the  child  becoming  ten»bfe  to  the  mother.^* 
-^Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Joar.  Aprit  1810.  248. 
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iBtj  The  sensdtion  of  quickening*  is  not  constant  anduni-" 

versal:  some  women  never  experience  it,  others  with  some  of 

their  children  only. 

2d,  It  has  a  distinct  character  from  any  subsequent  motiofi 

ef  the  chrld:  no  woman  ever  admits  that  it  resembles,  in  the 

sBglitest  degree,  the  struggles  of  the  foetus. 

3d,  This  sensation  is  never  repeated  in  the  same  pregnancy, 
which  must  happen  if  it  arose  from  the  motion  of  the  chikl» 

4th,  It  is  totdly  incomprehensible  that  any  raodon  of  which 
the  foetus  is  capable,  in  the  fourth  month,  should  eommunicate 
such  a  sensation  to  the  mother  as  to  produce  deliquium  animu 

Considering  then  that  the  sensation  called  Quickening  is  an 
accidental  circumstance,  and  not  depending  on  any  conjectural 
sudden  imparting  of  life  to  the  embryo,  which,  if  a  fact,  mxuit 
be  a  permanent  occurrence;  that  there  is  no  parity  between  the 
effect  and  the  assumed  cause;  and  that  this  effect,  if  it  arose 
from  any  motion  of  the  child,  must  produce  similar  sensations 
in  the  mother  during  the  subsequent  period  of  gestation,  when 
its  struggles  are  still  more  palpable;  I  am  compelled  to  observe, 
that  this  opinion  is  only  proper  for  the  dark  ages  of  scholastic 
confusion,  and  unsuited  to  that  philosophy  which  now  directs 
our  researches  into  the  laws  and  operations  of  Nature. 

On  the  ground  above  stated,  presuming  that  the  opinion 
which  refers  the  sensation  denominated,  wtllt  gross  want  of 
precision,  quickening^  to  some  sudden  imparting  of  life  to  the 
foetus,  or  to  its  trifling  and  obscure  motions  when  first  perceived 
by  the  mother,  to  be  altogether  untenable;  I  believe  the  phe- 
nomena, observed  without  prejudice,  will  bear  me  out  in  the 
assertion,  that  it  does  not  arise  from  the  foetus  but  from  the 
uterus,  and  belongs  not  to  the  child  but  to  the  mother. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  uterus,  in  the  early  period  of 
pregnancy,  descends  into  the  pelvis,  and  there  remains,  usually, 

*  I  do  not  speak  of  those  at  first  obecure,  but  gpradiially  increasing,  mo- 
tions of  the  child,  felt  by  every  prejpnant  woman,  and  with  nmnerous  repeti- 
tions during  gestation;  but  of  tliat  singular  and  specific  sensation  felt  but 
once  in  the  same  pregnancy,  always  disordering  the  woman  for  a  time,  often 
occasioning  her  to  faint,  and  which  has  been  pointed  out  as  marking  the 
period  when  the  embryo  receives  the  principle  of  animation  under  the  term 
quickening. 
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to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  month;  and  that,  as  it  enlarges, 
it  necessarily  rises  above  the  pelvis  into  the  abdomen.  There 
are  three  circumstances  or  facts  connected  with  this  change  of 
local  position  of  the  uleros* 

1st,  The  ascent  of  the  impregnated  uterus  from  its  position  in 
the  pelvis  to  its  subsequent  station  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  is 
sometimes  gradual  and  unobserved:  then  the  sensation  called 
sickening  is  not  felu 

2d,  The  uterus  is  sometimes  so  impacted  in  the  pelvic  ca- 
vity, as  not  to  reach  its  final  station  within  the  abdomen,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  art;  then  occurs  retroverted  uterus,  during 
wlAgAkqwckenmg  is  never  felt. 

3d,  At  other  umes,  and  those  frequent  though  not  constant, 
there  exists  some  slight  impediment  to  the  ascent  of  the  uterus; 
which  Mng  suddenly  overcome^  it  {the  uterus  J  rises  at  once 
into  the  ahdominal  cavity y  constituting  what  has  so  long  been 
referred  to  the/tetuSy  under  the  term  quickening* 

The  sudden  intrusion  of  the  volume  of  the  uterus  among 
the  abdominal  viscera,  parts  of  high  sensibility,  accompanied 
with  as  sudden  ^  removal  of  pressure  irom  the  iliac  vessels,  is 
equal  to  produce  the  sensation  called  quickening. 

No  woman  quickens  (I  am  compelled  yet  to  use  thb  strange 
term,  improper  when  referred  to  the  foBtus,  and  absurd,*  cer- 
tmnly,  when  applied  to  the  mother,)  while  the  uterus  remains 
in  the  pelvis,  nor  when  it  has  risen  above  the  brim  of  that  bony 
cavity  and  is  settled  in  its  place  in  the  abdomen;  but  the  sen^ 
sation  is  fek  in  transitu^  at  the  moment  when  the  uterus^  re^ 
moving  from  the  pelvis^  enters  the  abdominal  cavity. 

*  Our  bet t  philolo|^itti  have  used  tlie  word  qidcken  in  the  absurd  lense  i'« 
applied  to  the  mother.  The  verb  active  to  quicken  is  of  Saxon  etymoiogji 
and  literally  means  to  make  alive.  The  verb  neuter  to  quicken^  Johnson  ex- 
plains^  to  become  alive;  as  a  woman  tptickent  xsith  child:  and  he  cites  passages 
which  prove  it  can  apply  only  to  the  embryo. 

They  rub  out  of  it  a  red  dust,  that  converteth  after  awhile  into  worms, 
which  they  kill  with  wine»  when  they  begin  to  quicken,  ^antfifs. 

These  hairs  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin, 

YTitt  quicken  and  aceese  thee.  Shmhpeare, 
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This  postulate*  admits  of  verification  or  rejection  by  expeii* 
itocnt  and  obbervatioti.  If  tho86  who  are  extensireljrettplojred  ia 
die  practice  of  midwifery,  will  ^atch  the  sensation  of  S^ckeh" 
ing^  simultaneous  with  the  change  of  locality  in  the  merui^ 
fh6t  win  fihd  hoW  near  it  is  to  a  demonstration. 

I  aiti  not  aware  that  the  specific  sensation  known  s6  loflg  bjr 
die  t^rtn  quickening'^  occurring  to  some  pregnant  women,  has 
been  thus  explained  before  :|  but  I  think  this  cfxplslnsttiofi  re* 
moves  all  difficulty  sis  to  the  natural  fact,  sis  well  as  it  does 
aho  the  metaphysieal  jargcfn  about  the  sudden  iM\i6lon  cff  th6 
vital  principle  into  the  embryo* 

London^  March  30, 1812.  MfiDItlUS. 
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An  Account  of  a  Case  of  Lithotomy;  with  Ptattkal  ReMiHts. 
By  James  Barlow,  Surgeon,  Btackbdrn,  Lancashire. 

[From'ttie  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  for  July  1812.] 

Ik  an  art  of  soeh  extended  inpohance  as  surgery,  wUch 
involves  so  many  of  the  natural  evils  to  which  mankind  ave 
unavoidably  eiqiosed,  and  where  disease  is  so  freipiendy  di- 
versified and  modes  of  treaimem  varied,  the  recordingof  soeh 
events,  whether  as  terminattng  fsvoaraMy  or  fctaH^,  is  a  me* 
diod  of  conveying  information,  wiiich  is  jusdy  aancfioned'  bjr 
the  most  celebrated  professors  of  dienru 

Hence  I  have  been  induced  to  lay  4n  aeoouat  tf  the  foHow- 

*  The  term  pottulate  does  not  apply  to  the  itate  of  my  own  mind;  but  I 
concede  that  my  posiUon  is  assumed,  until  the  fact  has  been  examined,  and 
the  investigation  pursaed  by  others. 

I  That  this  opinion  is  not  at  this  moment  new  to  myself.  boveTer,  I  can 
provfl^  by  a  note  in  the  Med.  and  Phys.  Jbnt,  for  JiAy  1810,  p.  38,  where* 
ht^ng  occasion  to  notice  quiciening  in  conse^ence  of  the  trial  of  Tlzxy  and 
Codd  for  procuring  abortion,  I  observed,  *'  quickening,  as  it  is  popularly 
termed,  is  a  sensation  of  a  peculiar  quality,  oecuiing  to  most  women  at 
some  period  of  utero-gcstation,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  first  in^cation  of 
life  in  the  fostus.  Perhaps  this  sensation  has  no  dependence  en  the  life  of 
the  ftctus,  but  is  simply  produced  by  the  impngnaied  menu  rtimf  nddeniy 
out  of  the  pehie  into  the  cavity  of  the  a&domen.**  More  reflection  and  addi- 
tional observation,  make  me  now  speak  positively  to  this  fact,  which,  in 
1810, 1  gave  to  the  public  with  some  hesitation. 
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iag  case  of  lithotomy  before  the  public,  more  particularly  as 
its  history  is  distioguished  by  some  peculiarity  of  circuro* 
stances;  and  in  doing  this,  I  have  also  availed  myself  of  the 
opportuni^  of  interspersing  a  few  practical  remarks  connected 
with  the  subject^  which  have  suggested  themselves  to  my  mind 
during  the  progress  of  the  patient's  cure. 

About  five  years  ago,  I  was  consulted  by  Richard  Holden 
of  thia  neig^bbourhood,  a  stout,  corpulent,  robust  man,  then 
9bottt  sixty  years  of  age,  on  account  of  great  pain  when  passing 
his  urine,  accompanied  with  very  frequent  provocations  to  pro- 
pel it.  He  informed  me,  that  for  some  years  past  he  had  occa- 
sicmaUy  discharged  both  blood  and  mucus  from  the  urethra, 
and  that  any  violent  bodily  exercise  was  usually  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  former  indication  of  calculous  affection.  These,  to* 
gether  with  other  ordinary  symptoms,  led  me  to  suspect  a 
stone  in  the  bladder,  and  I  proposed  passing  a  sound  into  that 
viscus,  in  order  to  adjust  the  opinion  I  had  preconceived  on 
the  nature  of  the  case;  this  proposal  was,  however,  rejected, 
from  an  idea  entertained  by  the  patient  of  the  pain  which  the 
introducdon  of  an  instrument  into  the  bladder  roust  unavoida- 
bly occasion."!^  In  dus  state  of  incertitude  my  patient  absented 
himself  from  me,  aod  continued  with  frequent  intermissions  of 
pain  till  the  sixth  of  November  1811,  a  lapse  of  five  years, 
when  I  was  requested  to  visit  him.  On  my  arrival,  I  was  in- 
ibrmed  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  evacuate  his  urine  for 
nearly  two  preceding  days  and  nights.  On  laying  my  hand  on 
the  abdomen,  the  patient  complained  of  a  considerable  degree 
of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  which  was  connected  with 
tension,  and  the  scrotum  and  ambient  parts  were  of  a  dark  li- 
vid colour.  The  catheter  was  immediately  introduced,  and 
my  former  opinion  fully  confirmed  by  the  instrument  striking 
against  a  stone,  as  was  also  notified  by  the  sound  emitted  to 
the  ear  very  distinctly.  Nearly  two  quarts  of  dark-coloured 

*  It  msy  be  observed,  tbat  atehougb  the  neck  of  the  bladder  be  the  part 
chiefly  affected  in  a  6t  of  the  stone,  nevertheless,  it  not  unfrequently  bap- 
pens,  that  upon  the  sound  bein|^  passed  into  the  bladder,  the  stone  is  forced 
from  its  situation,  and  the  patient  experiences  relief  for  a  considerable  inter- 
val, and  tiU  the  stone,  fnnn  some  cause,  becomes  pushed  into  its  former 
situation. 
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ttrine  were  drawn  off,  wliich  afforded  temporary  rrikrf;  the 
Warm  bat!)  was  recomihended,  a'lai^ativ^  gjfystter  was-  axlmitiia-^ 
tered,  and  an'  aperient  mi^ure  directed  to  be  tatien  in  divided* 
doses,  wMch  produced  several  copknis  evacuations  by  stool; 
and  reduced  the  tension,  and  considerably  relieved  the  sore^s^ 
of  the  abdominal  region.  Nevertheless^  the  retention  of  erriMe 
still  continued,  caused,  (  apprehend,  by  a  catctdus  fodj^d^  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  neck  of  thte  bbdd^;  for  every  time  the  ca- 
theter was  passed  it  was  i^esisted  by  the  presence  of  a'  stone, 
and  little  or  no  water  could  be  extracted  without  first  pushing 
the  poitit  of  the  instrument  against  it,  and  raising*  the  stone 
from  its  situation,  and  keeping  the  hstrument  hi  this  postffem 
till  the  bladder  was  emptied;  By  this  manoeuvre  the  fiiinpedf^ 
nlem  was  surmonnted,  and  the  urine  evacofated  once  or  twice 
every  twelve  hotirs  during  several  succeeding  days,  by  thfe  use 
of  the  common  silver  catheter,  until'  I  prevailed  on  my  p^ 
tient  to  be  removed  to  the  town  (Blackburn,)  where  i  had  ah 
opportunity  6f  paying  more  particular  attemidnr  to  the  urgen- 
cy  of  the  case.  On  hrs  atfrival,  I  introduced  a  fieitiUe  metalHc 
catheter  into  the  Madder,  fitted  with  st  small  cork  to  pftig  up 
the  end;  the  fore-flffger  beitifg  passed  up  the  reauiri,  served  to 
bend  the  apex  of  the  instrumedt  titrder  the  arch  of  the  pcfbes, 
where  it  was  permanently  fixed,  so  that  he  cofuid  evacuate  his 
urine  ad  libitum. 

The  indispensablencss  of  the  finger  hr  the  rectutrt,  whlht 
passing  the  Instrument,  afforded  me  ail  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining the  morbid  Indurated  ststte  of  the  prostate  gldnd, 
which  was  grearfy  enlarged,  and  in  a  vety  rigid  tondrtJcmr.* 

*  The  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  tod  a  morbid  oonditiori  of  the 
prostate  ffland  being  in  some  respects  similar,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the 
surgeon  should  invariably  pass  the  finger  up  the  rectum  prior  to  Uie  opera- 
tion, and  if  the  gland  be  enlarged,  it  will  be  discovered  with  the  gtegtc^ 
ftcllity.  By  svch  timely  investigation,  the  surgeon  will  be  gm-bmed  in  the 
various  stages  of  the  operation,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  form  a  pretty  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  determinate  extent  of  the  incision  of  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, and  necessary  extension  of  the  blade  of  the  bistoury,  prior  to  its  intro- 
duction into  the  bladder. 

The  presence  of  a  stone  in  the  Madder  may  generally,  by  attention,  be  dis- 
tingtiiihed  firom  an  irriuble  state  of  thst  viscus;  fbr  in  the  former  affectioh, 
and  during  the  discharge  of  urine,  tlie  pain  increases  till  the  lut  drop  is 


rNptwUh§ta|i4|Dg'^  ^tiphk^fitic  regimco  was  ^ri^rpuslj 
j9dhei;ed.tD,4here  J'tifi^ined  a  con^idecabUe  degree  of  .soreness 
oa  .the  ^jCgioo  of  the  pmbi^s,  attended  with  quick  pulse  aud 
iever,.inaQfiiach  that  I  did  not  .th^n  pi^oppse  ^he  operation  pf 
lithotoinx,.being.^Mrare  of  thic  copseqiieinces  that  might  ensue 
from  theMte11da0t.aymptp.111a,  excited  by  consequent  irritation, 
.tbeireqiaeut.  effects  of  calculi,  and  a  lonjg  distended  state  of  the 
l>laclfior;jieverthele3S9thi:se  unfavourable  symptoms  gradually 
Ahated,^together  with  the  ^eu^ion  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  ope- 
.nuipa.t)ecaiiie  .^udbnissible;^  ^ad  after  beipg  determined  on, 
<^d  tbe^prep^ratory  rc^ifnen  adopted,  I  performed  it  on  the 
aesireoteeiuh  lAifaot  (Noveqober),  in  the  presence  of  two  assist- 
.i^g^ufgepps^od  the  necessary  attendjants.  The  patient  being 
iplaced  ao.d  .secured  in  ahorizoptal  position  upon  a  steady  table 
.of  coouiiodiQius  lieight,  ^nd  suppprted  by  pillows  with  the 
breech  prqjeciing.  over  th/e  edge  of  the  table,  the  first  stages  of 
,the  operation  were  cond^ucM^d  in  the  usual  manner,  and  with 
■;tQl«xable  facilit}'.  Qp  tJxe  .meinbr^pus  pprtipn  of  the  urethra 
.beiug  Lii4  open  with  ..the, scalpel  to  the  copimencemeot  pf  the 
jurostate  ;glaj^d,  the  beak  of  the  bistouri  cache  was  inserted 
into. the.  groove  of  the  staff,  the  handle,  of  the  staff  wias  taken, 
bold  of  with  the  left  hand,  and  raised  from  the  right  groin  of 
.the  patient  to  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  body;  the  bistouri 
•was  then  carried^  gently  forwards  into  the  bladder  and  the  staff 
taken  Q^t;  the  cutting  edge  of  the  bistouri  being  turned  late- 
rally towards  the  left  ischium  of  the  patient,,  and  raised  from  its 

voided;  wh«r»ss,  in  the  Istter  ease,  relief  is  obMtved  in  a  reverse  rsti<v-*ft>r 
Aftf<yin.s«tlie,wAt«r  hff^ina  ta.flQw  the  pstientis  somewliat  relieved,  and 
wlten  the  .wbple  is  ev)iciiated  there  la  no  pain  left^  and  the  functions  of  the 
bladder  are  usually  resturecL 

^  Daily  obbervation  evinces,  that  simple  irritation  excited  in  the  bladder, 
by  the  presence  of  a  stone  in  that  viscus,  not  unfrequendy  subsides  on  the 
primary  exciting  cause  being*  removed  by  its  extraction  without  impeding 
its  functions. 

It  does  not  appear  that  a  low  degree,  even  of  frequent  irritation,  excited 
b)'  a  stone  in  the  bUdder,  is  altogether  unfavourable  to  the  success  of  the 
operation  of  lithotomy,  when  performed  during  an  interval  of  cessation  from 
pain;  but  if  there  exist  any  nephritic  affection,  the  danger  is  then  manifestly 
increased,  and  the  operation  should  be  undertaken  with  great  caution,  and 
deferred,  if  possible,  till  such  pain  wholly  ceases,  and  the  consequent  irrita- 
tion of  the  system  subsides. 
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sheath,  it  was  withdrawal  nearly  in  a  horizontal  directioo;  and 
in  executing  this  step  of  the  operation,  I  perceived  an  unusad 
resistance^  and  grating  sensation,  as  if  cutting  through  a  car- 
tilaginous substanco  The  fore*fingerof  the  left  hand  was  now 
passed  as  high  as  possible  into  the  bladder,  through  the  opening 
made  by  the  bistouri,  and  with  difficulty  the  surface  of  a  stone 
was  felt;  for  owing  to  the  man's  state  of  corpulency,  the  great* 
est  part  of  the  hand  became  buried  in  the  wound.  The  forceps 
were  then  carefully  introduced  by  the  side  of  the  finger,  whidi 
served  as  a  guide  to  detect  the  stone*  The  finger  being  with- 
drawn, the  stone  was  seised  by  the  blades;  but  from  the  great 
escpansion  of  the  handles,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  calculus 
was  either  very  large,  or  otherwise  taken  hold  of  in  an  unfa- 
vourable direction.  To  ascertain  this  incident,  I  endeavoured 
to  reach  the  stone  by  insinuating  the  finger  betwixt  the  extend- 
ed blades  of  the  forceps,  but  was  opposed  by  the  bulk  of  the 
prostate  gland;  for  it  appeared  to  occupy  so  considerable  a 
space,  that  its  extent  could  not  be  wholly  traced  by  the  fingec. 
in  any  direction.  I  therefore  judged  it  expedient  to  let  go  the 
stone,  and  attempt  to  seize  it  in  a  less  diameter,  and  after 
using  every  possible  means  in  my  power,  I  was  obliged  to 
abandon  this  project;  and  the  extent  and  rigidity  of  the  pros- 
tate, and  its  unyielding  condition,  induced  me  to  enlarge  the 
incision;  for  on  every  attempt  to  extract  the  stone,  the  body  of 
the  gland  was  brought  forwards  into  sight,  and  appeared  to 
completely  wedge  up  the  space  betwixt  the  two  rami  ischii. 
Thus  situated,  and  whilst  the  left  .hand  was  employed  in  gen- 
tly drawings  forwards  the  forceps  along  with  the  stone,  the 
right  was  engaged  in  dilating  the  wound  with  the  scalpel  in  a 
line  with  the  external  incision,  where  the  resistance  opposed 

t  The  bistouri  cach6  possesses  an  important  advantage  over  the  gor^, 
which  no  construction  of  that  instrunient  can  possibly  surmount:  for  the  sur- 
geon has  it  in  his  power  to  adapt  the  blade  of  the  bistouri  to  the  exigency  of 
every  indiv.dual  case,  prior  to  its  introduction  into  the  bladder,  and  should 
the  stone  be  suspected  to  be  of  unusual  magnitude*  or  leas  than  what  was  at 
fir^t  imagined,  the  screw  of  the  handle  may  be  moved  whilst  the  apex  is  in 
the  bladder,  and  the  cutting  part  regtilated  accordingly. 

f  The  enlargement  of  the  pi*ostate  gland,  in  this  instance,  seems  most  pro- 
babl)  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  irritation  which  the  long  retention  of 
the  stones  in  the  b]adder  had  excited  on  the  functions  of  that  organ. 
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the  chief  obsude;  in  this  manner  sufficient  room  was  ma/le, 
and  the  transmission  of  the  stone  effected.  It  was  of  ^n  oval 
shape,  and  its  long  diameter  2«25,  and  its  short  1.75  inches.  A 
female  sound  was  immediately  passed  into  the  bladder,  and 
another  stone  detected  larger  than  the  first,  and  which  was 
extracted  with  proportionate  difficulty.  It  was  also  oval,  but 
measured  2.6  inches  one  way,  and  2.1  the  other.  From  the 
different  situations  in  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  recog- 
nizing the  prostate  gland  of  this  patient,  both  by  the  finger 
passed  up  the  rectum  and  through  the  wound  in  perineo,  its 
lateral  lobes  evidemly  projected  considerably  on  the  rectum, 
and  it  appeared  the  shape  and  size  of  the  gtasard  of  a  goose.* 
Several  arteries  were  divided  in  the  operation,  which  required 
the  ligature;  and  there  was  a  considerable  oozing  of  blood, 
which  appeared  to  come  from  the  divided  edges  of  the  pros- 
tate gland.  A  cimula  was  introduced  into  the  wound,  which 
by  its  pressure  on  the  incised  portions  of  the  gland,  prevented 
the  blood  from  making  its  way  into  the^  bladder,  and  soon 
stopped  the  bleeding. 

A  plaster  of  lint,  spread  with  cerate,  was  applied  to  the 
wound;  the  patient  was  then  conveyed  to  bed,  and  his  knees 
brought  together,  and  secured  by  means  of  a  tape  passed  round 
his  thighs.  A  draught  composed  of  sixty  drops  of  tinct.  opii 
was  administered,  and  the  patient  left  to  take  repose.  On  cal- 

*  Although  a  morbid  enlargement  of  this  gland  may  induce  an  unfavoura- 
ble prognostic  of  the  success  attendant  on  lithotomy,  yet  is  not  an  insupera- 
ble reason  for  its  being  altogether  abandoned;  tor  daily  observation  shews, 
that  this  organ,  when  indurated  and  enlarged,  will  frequency  endure  much 
violenoe  with  comparative  impunity. 

The  symptoms  characteristic  of  stony  concretions  in  the  bladder,  and  an 
indurated  condition  of  the  prostate  gland,  are  sometimes  confounded  with 
each  other.  Hence  will  appear  the  necessity  of  discriminating  betwixt  these 
two  diseases;  and  an  attentive  observer  may  generally  form  a  tolerably  ac- 
curate criterion,  by  attending  to  the  nature  of  the  discharge  from  the  ure- 
thra; for  in  a  disease  of  the  prostate  gland  alone,  the  discharge  is  generally 
a  mixture  of  viscid  mucus  and  urine,  and  when  connected  with  calculi  in 
the  bladder,  it  becomes  frequenUy  incorporated  with  sabulous  matter. 

A  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  even  if  it  could  be  ascertained 
prior  to  tlie  operation,  yet  ought  by  no  means  to  prevent  its  being  performed, 
unless  connected  with  some  other  disease,  for  I  have  witnessed  many  cases 
of  this  description  which  terminated  favourably. 
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'Imgiaif/be.  evening,  I  was  ioformed'^t  the  medidine  had  Mt 
<pFodaced  deep;  he  appeared  ^restless,  vridi  quick  pulae.  Theve 
•«ras  no  tension  or  pain  aboat  theregiott  of  the  Uadderiyiior  waj' 
4iflBflruyn*hage  from  the  wound,  and  the  urine  flowed  giaUM^m 
through  the'canula  without  tntemiptioo. 

A 'warm  hath  was  immediately  procured  in  die  room^iatt^ 
^rhi^h  'he  was  put  and  remained  twenty  •'five  minutes,  whioh 
Hfforded  some  temporary  relief,  but  without  producing  syttcope 
or  dimmishitig  the  vibratory  force  of  arterial  aation«  On  being 
"vemoved'to  bed  the  opiate  draught  wasTepeated,'butdidnoit 
»inducethe*least  indination  to  sleep  the  whole  of  the>  night.  In 
the  moraiBg  the  canula  was  removed  and'the  wound  dressed 
«s 'before.  A  saline  mixture^  wdth  antimouial  wine,  was  direct- 
icd  to' be  taken.  An  aperient  glyster  was  admmistered  forae* 
veral  succeeding  days,  aad  occasional  purgatives  ealiibited  to 
'Stimulate  the  torpid  disposition  of  the  inteatinrs,  all  which 
produced  their  desired  effects.  The  warm  bath  was  repeated 
twice  every  twenty-four  hours  for  ten  days  successively,  and 
the  antiphlogistic  plan  was  strictly  enjoined  till  the  symptoms 
of  fever  and  irritation  subsided. 

On  the  20th  instant,  three  days  afiber  the  operation,  A  do- 
igree  of  soreness  and  tension  manifested  itself  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen,  which  extended  akmg  the  urethra,  and  whioh 
assumed  the  appearance  .of  peritoneal  ioflammation.  But,  on  ja 
minute  investigation  I  was  convinced,  that  the  tension  of  the 
abdomen  was  caused  by  the  parts  of  the  wound  connected  with 
the  operation  being  distended  with  inflammation,  which  wholly 
prevented  the  action  of  the  bladder  and  voluntary  power  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  from  propelling  the  urine^through  the 

*  I  am  induced  to  believe,  that  iscluim  vesicalis,  subsequent  to  the  opera- 
tion of  lithotomy,  is  a  very  rare  occurrence,  and,  so  far  as  my  inquiry  extends, 
is  scarcely  noticed  by  any  authors  who  have  written  on  the  after-treatment 
of  patients  labouring  under  this  diseiLse,  and  it  being"  a  circumstance  which 
may  be  occasionally  mistaken  for  peritonitis,  seeing  the  symptoms,  on  a  su- 
pef^cial  inspection,  bear  some  analoj^y  to  each  othc  r.  Hence  will  appear  the 
necessity,  in  every  instance  of  abdoi^ilnal  affection,  for  the  surgeon  minutely 
to  investigate  the  state  of  the  bladder,  and  witness  the  discharge  of  urine 
from  the  wound  or  by  the  urethra.  By  strict  attention  to  this  particular, 
the  morbid  retention  of  urine  may  be  distinguished  from  abdominal  inflam- 


apertiit^e.  WMimit  hesftacion  I  pasMd  ai  female  <adi«tep  up 
tile'  uround  in  perineo  into  the  cavky  of  the  bladdery  and  e^an 
caated  more  than  a  quart  of  limpid  uriwe  of  healthy  appearaiwcw 
This  iMHisnal'  mode  of  asstattDg  nature  in  relievhig  herseUv 
was  found  aecesaary  to  be  repeated'  every  eight  or  tien  faomr» 
for  several  succeeding  days,  until  the  tension  add  mflammaH 
tion  of  the  parts  connectfed  with  the  wound  hadsnbsided^taf- 
tit  which  the  trrioe  returned  through  the  artificial  aperture  witb 
comparative  freedom.  About  three  weeks  firom  the  time  of 
the  operation,  a  Kttle  urine  made  its  way,  at  interva^iB,  by  thn 
dlatmelof  the  urethra,  and  the  man  seemed  gradually  reco^ 
vertng;  when  on  a  sudd^en*  a  new  train  of  sympsoms  came  on, 
aeeompanied  with  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  right  tes* 
tiete,  attended  with  violent  obtuse  paiiv,  winch  produced  a  sUghc 
degree  of  fcvrr  and  constitufiona)  irritation  of  the  systems- 
Ten  leeches  were  applied  to  the  ibflamed  scrotumt,  and  dodis^ 
moistened  in  a  soluticm  of  ammonia  muriata  in  vinegar  and' 
water  were  kept  constantly  applied  to  the  affected  part;  a  brfsh 
purgative  draught  was  administered,  and  a  scanty  regimen  en- 
joined: yet  every  precaution  used  to  disperse  the  swelling  and 
inflammation  proved  unavailing,  and  suppuration  was  an- 
nounced by  frequent  rigours,  smd  the  stricture  of  the  testida 
becomiag  less  tense.  A  poultice  was  then  applied,  and  renew- 
ed three  times  a-day,  till  a  fluctuaiion  of  matter  became  per- 
ceptible, which  was  let  out  through  an  opening  made  with  a 
lancet;  die  part  soon  hesded,  and  the  tension  of  the  testicle  gra- 
dnaHy  subsided;  soon  after  which  the  Mt  testicle  became  en- 
larged  and  painful,  and  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  smooth 
solid  substance.  Leeches  and  other  topical  applications  were 
assiduously  applied,  as  in  the  former  affection,  and  a  mixture 
apparently  of  pus  and  urine,  was  regurgitated*  by  the  urethra 

mat  Ion,  and  by  the  introduction  of  a  female  catheter  through  the  wound  into 
the  bladder,  the  water  may  be  discharg^ed  as  often  as  required,  and  till  the 
inflammation  subsides,  by  which  means  tlie  patient  will  be  i¥.lieved;  and  by 
neglect  of  this  mode  of  manual  assistance,  inflammation  of  the  bladder  and 
abdominal  viscera  would  inevitably  follow,  for  there  is  much  reason  fop  be- 
lieving, that  serious  mistakes  have  sometimes  ensued  from  this  species  of 
retention  of  urine. 

•  I  conceive  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  tJie  real  cause  of  this  malady  of  the 
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which  continued  for  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then 
the  inflammation  and  swelling  gradually  disappeared.  From 
this  period  the  wound  in  perineo  assumed  a  granulating  and 
healthy  'appearance,  and  the  urine  was  voided  voIuntarUy 
through  the  urethra  in  incre^Med  quanti^;  and  in  the  space  of 
ten  weeks,  from  the  time  of  the  operation^  the  wound  was 
completely  healeily  and  the  man  returned  home  in  a  state  of 
apparent  good  health,  being  able  to  retain  his  urine  in  consi- 
derable quantity,  and  propel  it  at  pleasure.  On  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  the  state  of  the  prostate  g^d  at  this  period,  by 
the  finger  in  ano,  its  size  appeared  very  much  diminished 
from  what  it  was  prior  to  the  operation.t 

I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  my  par 
dent,  and  he  informs  me,  that  some  weeks  past  he  parted  with 
two  small  pieces  of  rough  calculi  by  the  urethra,  and  there  is 
a  deposit  of  sabulous  matter  in  his  urine,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  the  disposition  to  the  formation  of  stone 
still  exists. 

testicles,  nor  do  1  find  such  an  occurrence  mentioned  by  writers  on  lithoto- 
my: however,  I  will  hazai'd  a  conjecture,  that  in  all  probability  some  irre- 
gular particles  of  calculi,  separated  from  the  urine,  might  become  entangled 
behind  the  Teru  montanum,  and  obliterate  the  orifices  of  the  seminal  dacta» 
and  in  this  way  produce  irritation  of  the  continuous  parts,  or  by  sgrmpatliy  tbe 
vas  deferens  might  participate  therewith,  and  the  inflammation  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  ^stis;  for  it  appears  likely  that  the  matter  was  regurgitated 
through  this  duct  firom  the  testicle  to  the  urethra. 

I I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  if  the  gorget  had  been  used  in  this  case,  it 
would  not  have  divided  more  than  half  of  the  left  portion  of  the  prottale 
gland,  consequently  the  incision  must  have  been  quite  inadequate  for  tbe 
extraction  of  the  stone,  and  probably  too  small  to  admit  the  blades  of  tiie 
forceps  without  much  violence;  and  owing  to  the  indurated  structure  of  the 
gland  opposing  such  a  degree  of  resistance  to  its  introduction  into  the  blad- 
der, it  is  more  than  propable  that,  during  the  attempt  to  accomplish  tbi» 
step  of  the  operation,  the  prostate  gland  must  have  been  severed  from  its 
connection  with  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  the  posterior 
part  of  the  bladder  become  transfixed. 
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On  Painful  Subcutaneous  Tubercle. 

By  WiLliAK  WaoD,  Esq.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 

SuiigecMie,  £dtiiburgh« 

[From  the  Edmburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  July  1812.] 

The  didC49is  wbicb  ibrmfi  the  Bubject  of  the  present  com- 
mioicatioa  hat  iiot«  so  far  as  I  know,  been  mentioned  in  the 
writings  of  any  systematical  or  practical  authpr,  although  it  is 
jsoi  «  very  u^frequeat  occurrence,  if  I  may  judge  from  thp 
number  of  cases  which  I  have  bad  ao  opportunity  of  seeing 
withio  the  last  Cirelre  months*  It  appears  to  me  to  be  well 
vorthyof  atteotaoB,  both  from  the  severe  suffering  which  it 
onses  to  the  potkiitt  and  from  the  singularity  of  the  symptoms 
to  which  it  gives  rise. 

The  ^disease  to  which  I  allude^  consists  in  the  formation  of 
a  lump  or  tubercle,  of  a  peculiar  nature,  in  the  subcutaneous 
oeUular  substance-  This  tubercle  is  met  with  in  different  parts 
of  the  body,  but  most  frequently  in  the  extremities.  It  is  ex- 
tremely small,  generally  of  the  size  and  form  of  a  flattened 
|parden*pea;  and  in  none  of  the  cases  of  which  I  have  been  able 
^  procure  a  instinct  account,  larger  than  a  coffee-bean.*  It  is 
of  a  firm  consistence,  and  is  apparently  quite  circumscribed, 
being  situated  loosely  in  the  cellular  substance,  immediately 
juider  the  integuments,  which  retain  their  natural  colour  and 
i^spearance* 

In  the  greater  proportion  of  cases,  there  is  no  visible  appear- 
^ance  of  disease  whatever,  and  it  is  only  when  the  surgeon  ap- 
plies his  finger  to  a  particular  spot  pointed  out  by  the  patient, 
that  he  becomes  sensible  of  the  existence  of  the  tubercle.  In 
aome  few  cases,  however,  although  small,  it  is  so  superficially 
seated  as  to  form  a  visible  prominence. 

As  in  all  the  cases  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  tubercle 
had  attained  nearly  its  full  growth  before  its  presence  was  de- 
tected, I  am  unable  to  say,  whether  it  is  originally  of  slow  or 
of  ra^d  formation;  but  having  acquired  a  certain  size,  it  re- 
mains nearly  stationary,  undergoing  hardly  any  perceptible 
increase  of  bulk,  even  in  the  course  of  a  great  many  years;  nor 
Vol.  III.  F  No.  9. 
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does  it  ever  show  any  tendency  to  affect  either  the  skin  or  sur- 
rounding cellular  substance.  In  one  only  of  the  padents  whom 
I  have  seen,  or  of  whose  disease  I  have  procured  an  account, 
has  there  l;>een  found  more  than  one  of  thesb  tubercles,  and  in 
that  person  there  were  present  no  fewer  than  three  at  the  same 
time. 

Trifling  as  the  diseased  part  is,  in  point  of  size  and  appear- 
ance, it  becomes  the  cause  of  very  severe  and  even  excrucia- 
ting  pain.  So  strongly  is  this  pain  represented  by  the  patients, 
that  we  might  be  apt  to  imagine  their  statement  exaggerated, 
did  we  not  find  them  all  concurring  in  the  same  representation, 
and  most  of  them  willing  to  submit  to  any  operation  that  may 
be  necessary  to  remove  the  cause  of  their  pain.  Two  women 
in  the  lower  rank  of  life  came  to  me,  even  from  a  distance  of 
above  thirty  miles,  to  have  a  consultation  about  this  disease, 
and  both  of  them  expressed  their  willingness  to  submit  to  any 
temporary  pain,  however. severe,  which  might  remove  their 
complaint. 

The  pain  to  which  this  disease  gives  rise,  is  extremely  acute 
in  the  tubercle,  and  extends  from  it  to  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  neighbouring  parts;  it  is  not  constant,  but  occurs  in 
paroxysms.  In  general,  at  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysm, 
the  pain  is  slight,  but  gradually  increases  till  it  becomes  excru* 
ciatingly  severe,  and  it  goes  off  in  the  fltame  gradual  manner, 
leaving  the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tubercle,  for  some 
time  afterwards,  sore  to  the  touch,  as  if  they  had  been  bruised* 
The  paroxysms  vary  in  duration  from  ten  minutes  to  upwards 
of  two  hours;  but  they  seem  to  increase  both  in  frequency  and 
severity,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  the  disease  has 
existed. 

Some  of  the  patients  have  occasional  intervals  of  ease  for 
days  or  even  weeks;  in  others  the  paroxysms  occur  several 
times  in  the  course  of  one  day.  They  generaOy  come  on  spon- 
taneously; but  in  one  of  the  cases  which  I  met  with,  they  were 
sometimes  induced  by  the  friction  of  the  clothes  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  tubercle.  They  frequently  attack  the  patient  when 
asleep,  in  which  case  he  is  suddenly  awoke  by  the  severity  of 
the  pain. 

The  degree  of  pain  produced  by  touching  the  tubercle  is 
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diflerent  in  different  cases;  all  the  patients  whom  I  have  ex* 
aniined  allowing  it  to  be  fireety  handled,  in  its  ordinary  state^ 
without  feeling  much  uneasiness,  but  complaining  of  great  agr 
gravation  of  the  pain,  from  either  the  tubercle  or  surrounding 
skin  being  even  slightly  touched  during  the  paroxysm.  Acute 
pain  is  produced  at  all  times,  by  the  tubercle  being  accidental- 
ly struck  against  any  hard  substance.  One  lady,  of  whose  case 
I  shall  give  a  detailed  account,  conceives  that  the  sensibility 
of  the  tubercle  is  materially  affected  by  every  change  in  the 
weather;  whether  firom  heat  to  cold,  or  from  cold  to  heat.  Se* 
veral  of  the  patients  have  stated,  that  they  are  sensible  of  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  tubercle  during  the  attack  of  pain, 
and  seme  of  them  have  occasionally  observed,  at  the  same 
time,  a  degree  of  discoloration  of  the  skin  covering  it,  which 
became  of  a  purplish  or  bluish  cast;  and  although  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  these  statements 
from  -my  own  observation,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  their  ac- 
curacy. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  in  all  the  cases  which  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  this  spe- 
cies of  tubercle  occurred  in  females.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
confined  to  any  particular  age,  but  it  is  frequently  met  with  at 
an  early  period  of  life,  and  I  have  known  it  remain  nearly  un- 
changed for  upwards  of  eighteen  years. 

From  the  very  severe  and  almost  constant  suffering  to  which 
the  patient  is  exposed,  the  tubercle  frequently  becomes  the 
subject  of  operation,  and  fortunately  it  may  be  extirpated  with 
perfect  safety,  no  unpleasant  symptom  having  ever,  so  far  as  I 
know,  been  produced  by  the  operation.  The  patient  becomes 
free  from  all  pain  and  uneasiness  as  soon  as  the  tubercle  is  re- 
moved, and,  so  far  as  experience  yet  goes,  there  seems  to  be 
no  tendency  to  a  return  of  the  disease.  In  removing  the  tu- 
bercle,-it  is  found  to  be  quite  detached  from  the  integuments, 
and  to  be  but  loosely  connected  with  the  surrounding  cellular 
substance,  both  of  which  are,  to  all  appearance,  perfectly  sound. 
From  this  circumstance  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  away  any 
portion  of  the  skin,  and  only  a  very  inconsiderable  quantity  of 
the  cellular  membrane.  The  wound  frequently  heals  by  the 
first  intention,  and,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  suppuration 
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takes  piiK:e,  the  cure  is  seldotti  pvolonged  foranyconsiderobie 
length  of  time.  On  dividing  the  tubercle  with  the  knife,  aftts 
it  has  been  removed  from  the  body,  it  is  found  to  be  of  a  prcttjF 
firm  consistence,  and  it  exhibits  a  uniform  structure,  some- 
what  resembling  cartilage  in  appearance,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
so  hard* 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  g^ve  a  detailed  account  of  the  casef , 
from  which  the  above  history  of  the  disease  has  been  drawn  upb 

Case  I«-*^Mi88 ^14  a  lady  of  about  30  years  of  age,  cott* 

suited  my  father  in  the  year  1809,  on  account  of  three  tubet^ 
des,  rather  smaller  than  gBrden«*peas,  situated  superficialljr 
under  the  integumehts  over  the  upper  part  of  die  gluteus  mas* 
imus  musde.  These  were  placed  pretty  near  each  other;  they 
were  quite  movable,  and  the  skin  covering  diem  was  of  itsnatii* 
ral  colour  and  appearance.  She  complained  of  frequent  attacks 
of  extremely  acute  pain  in  these  little  tumours,  which  extended 
from  them  to  a  considerable  distance  along  the  neighbouring 
parts.  These  attacks,  sometimes  occurred  spontaneously,  but 
were  frequently  also  brought  on  by  the  friction  of  her  clothes 
along  the  tubercles.  She  was  recommended  to  try  the  topical 
application  of  mercurial  ointment,  but  this  not  being  produce 
tive  of  any  relief,  she  most  anxiously  desired  the  removal  of 
the  diseased  parts.  The  three  tjubercles,  along  with  a  conside*- 
rable  portion  of  the  integuments  and  of  the  cellular  substance, 
wfere  removed  by  my  father,  by  two  incisions.  The  wound 
healed  by  the  first  intention,  and  the  lady  has  never  since  had 
any  uneasiness  or  return  of  her  disease. 

Case  II.-«^£TTT  HuNTXR,  a  poor  woman,  above  seventy 
years  of  age,  came  in  autumn  last,  from  a  distance  of  above 
thirty  milesi,  to  have  a  consultation  about  a  small  tuberde  of 
die  size  and  form  of  a  flattened  garden-pea,  situated  superfi*- 
cially  under  the  skin,  a  little  above  the  inner  side  of  the  right 
knee.  There  was  no  visible  appearance  of  disease  on  looking 
at  the  affected  limb;  the  skin  was  of  natural  colour  and  appear- 
ance. The  tubercle  was  quite  circumscribed  and  very  movable. 
When  she  applied  to  me  for  advice,  she  said  it  would  appear 
strange  that  a  woman,  at  her  time  of  life,  should  liave  ctnne 
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Mdi  a  distmcoy  on  acoount  of  what  would  appear  to  ae  a  per« 
liBCt  trifle,  but  d>at  trifling  as  the  litde  knot  might  appear,  it 
rendered  her  life  miserable,  from  the  excessive  pain  to  which 
it  gave  rise^  and  she  added,  that  she  would  subnut  most  wil- 
Kagly  to  any  operajtion  I  might  propose,  that  would  remove 
her  disease.  She  informed  me  that  it  was  upwards  of  eighteen 
years  since  she  first  observed  the  little  lump,  and  there  was 
hardly  any  perceptible  increase  in  its  size  since  that  timey— 
dnt  it  had  not  given  her  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  till  within 
eighteen  months,  at  which  time  she  bad  become  subject  to  oc^ 
casional  attacks  of  severe  pain  in  the  tubercle,  extending  from  it 
to  a  considerable  distance  along  the  tlu|^  and  leg;  that,  for  some 
time  back,  she  had  had  regularly  one  paroxysm  in  the  couvse 
€if  every  twenty-four  hours,  which  came  on  sometimes  during 
Ae  day,  and  at  others  during  the  night;  that  these  paroxysms 
originally  continued  for  about  half  an  hour,  but  had  gradually 
increased  to  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  had  become 
excruciatingly  severe.  She  enjoyed  perfect  ease  in  the  inter^ 
vab  between  the  paroxysms.  She  never  perceived,  at  any  time, 
any  alteration  in  the  colour  or  appearance  of  the  skin.  She  al> 
lowed  the  tumour  to  be  freely  handled,  without  complaining 
of  much  uneasiness. 

Having  pinched  up  the  tubercle,  I  cut  it  out,  along  with  a 
portion  of  the  integuments,  and  afterwards  removed  a  cjuantity 
of  the  contiguous  cellular  membrane.  Partly  from  having  re* 
moved  so  much  of  the  cellular  substance,  and  probably  in  part 
from  the  languor  of  the  circulation  at  her  advanced  period  of 
Ufe,  adhesion  did  not  take  place,  and  the  wound  assumed  an 
indolent  appearance.  By  means  of  poultices,  however,  and  sti* 
mulnting  applications,  it  was  brought  into  a  state  of  suppurar 
tion,  and  was  healed  up  in  the  course  of  15  or  16  days.  The 
skin  and  cellular  substance  which  I  had  removed,  were,  on 
examination,  found  to  ail  appearance  perfectly  sound.  She  has 
had  no  return  of  her  disease. 

'  Case  III.«^Mrs.  Craio,  about  28  3rear8  of  age,  came  to 
me  in  March  last,  from  a  considerable  distance  in  Fife,  on  ac- 
count of  a  tubercle  of  the  size  and  form  of  a  flattened  garden 
pea,  situated  immediately  under  the  skin  over  the  middle  of 
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the  right  leg,  on  its  outer  side.  It  felt  firm  but  movable,  and 
the  skin  retained  its  natural  colour  and  appearance.  Above 
seven  years  previous  to  my  seeing  her,  she  had  become  sub- 
ject to  frequent  attacks  of  pain  in  the  right  leg,  and  soon  after- 
wards she  accidentally  discovered  the  little  knot,  which  had 
undergone  very  little  alteration  in  size  from  that  time.  For 
seveifal  years  back  she  had  been  subject  to  several  paroxysms  of 
pain  in  the  course  of  every  24  hours,  varying  in  duration  from 
ten  minutes  to  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  these  she  said 
had  become  exquisitely  severe;  they  frequently  attacked  her 
when  asleep,  in  which  case  she  suddenly  awoke  in  a  fright, 
and  occasionally  found  that  she  was  screaming  out  from^  the 
severity  of  the  pain;  The  pain  was  not  confined  to  the  tubercle,' 
but  extended  to  some  distance  both  up  and  down  the  leg.  By 
her  account,  the  tubercle  frequently  became  visibly  increased 
in  size  during  the  paroxysm^  and  the  skin  covering  it,  some- 
times at  the  same  time,  assumed  a  purplish  or  bluish  hue. 
The  paroxysms  had  been  gradually  increasing  both  in  frequen- 
cy and  severity.  I  removed  the  tubercle,  without  taking  away 
any  part  of  the  integuments,  and  a  very  small  portion  only  of 
cellular  substance.  At  the  first  removal  of  the  adhesive  straps 
the  divided  parts  were  found  to  have  adhered,  but  there  wa&a 
slight  discharge  of  pus  from  the  suilace  of  the  wound  for  ten 
or  twelve  days.  She  has  not  experienced  the  slightest  unean* 
ness  since  the  operation. 

Case  IV. — Mrs*  — -— ,  a  lady  of  about  50  years  of  a^, 
more  than  twelve  years  ago,  became  subject  to  frequent  attacks 
of  pain  in  the  right  arm,  which  were  supposed  to  arise  from 
rheumatism.  On  this  account  blisters  and  other  remedies  were 
employed,  but  without  any  advantage.  Some  years  afterwards 
she  accidentally  discovered  a  small  lump,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  garden-pea,  under  the  skin,  on  the  middle  and  outer 
part  of  the  right  arm.  At  this  time  the  attacks  of  piun  were 
frequent;  the  pain  was  very  acute,  both  in  the  tubercle,  and  in 
the  surrounding  parts  upwards  nearly  to  the  shoulder,  and 
downwards  to  the  fingers;  these  parts  felt  sore  to  the  touch  far 
some  time  after  the  paroxysm  had  gone  off;  she  occasionally 
also  felt  a  degree  of  numbness  in  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand* 
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She  waa  ordered  the  topical  use  of  mercurial  ointment,  but 
V!fts  at  the  8ame  time  recommended,  if  she  did  not  soon  get 
free  of  pain,  to  have  the  diseased  part  cut  out*  She  conceived 
that  she  derived  some  advantage  from  the  ointment;  at  least 
after  its  employment,  the  pain  no  longer  extended  downwards 
towards  the  hand,  although  it  remained  equally  severe  in  the 
tubercle  itself,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arm.'  I  saw  this 
lady  a  few  days  ago;  she  informs  me  that  she  is  never  24  hours 
free  from  an  attack  of  pain,  which  lasts  from  half  an  hour  to 
nearly  an  hour;  that  it  is  slight  at  the  commencement  of  the 
paiDxysm,  but  gradually  increases  until  it  becomes  excessively 
severe,  and  after  it  has  begun  to  abate  it  goes  off  gradually. 
The  pain,  during  the  paroxysm,  extends  a  good  way  up  the 
arm,  which  remains  sore  to  the  touch  for  some  time  after- 
wards. Although  she  complains  of  no  uneasiness  on  the  tuber« 
clc;'&  being  freely  handled,  in  its  ordinary  state^  exquisite  pain  is 
the  consequence  of  either  the  tubercle  or  surrounding  skin  be- 
iBg  touched  even  in  the  slightest  manner,  during  the  paroxysm. 
She  says  she  does  not  think  it  possible  for  any  person  who  has 
not  experienced  the  pain  of  this  disease  to  form  any  idea  of  its 
severity.  The  paroxysms  frequently  awake  her  from  sleep. 
Thtre  is  no  visible  appearance  of  disease  on  looking  at  the 
arm,  but  when  the  particular  spot  is  pointed  out,  a  tubercle  a 
little  larger  than  a  flattened  garden-pea,  and  more  of  an  oval^ 
form,  is  felt  rolling  very  superficially  under  the  integuments, 
which  she  has  never  observed  to  undergo  any  change  in  colour 
or  appearance.  She  thinks  the  tubercle  a  little  larger  than  when 
she  first  perceived  it;  she  inforiQs  me  that  it  appears  to  her  to 
be  increased  in  size  during  the  paroxysm^  or  at  least  that  it 
becpmes,  at  that  time,  more  superficial  than  usual,  although 
never  visibly  prominent. 

These  are  the  only  cases  of  the  disease  which  I  have  met 
with  in  private  practice.  I  had  an  opportunity,  however,  of 
seeing  another  case  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  the  course  of 
last  summer.  The  patient  was  under  the  care  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Newbigging,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  that  institution,  with 
whose  permission  I  insert  the  history  of  the  case. 

Case  V«—^^  Margaret  Oliver,   »uu  29.    June  20th 
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1811.  About  the  middle  of  the  left  leg,  over  die  gattfocnemi- 
tts  exterauB  muscle,  is  a  small  movable  tumour,  i^bout  the  siee 
and  shape  of  a  gardeo-pea  flattened,  and  of  a  firm  consistence. 
It  is  situated  immediately  below  the  integuments,  which  are 
not  in  the  least  discoloured.  She  describes  the  pain  as  shoot- 
ing from  the  part  to  the  knee  and  upwards,  at  times  so  exqiu* 
site  that  she  can  scarcely  bear  it,  parucularly  when  the  limb  is 
cold,  and  has  remained  for  some  time  at  rest;  it  is  adways  re* 
lieved  by  rubbing  the  part,  and  by  the  application  of  heati  sajrs, 
that  during  the  summer  months  she  scarcely  ever  feeb  it,  and 
her  walking  is  not  the  least  impeded  by  it.  Her  general  health 
has  been  rather  indifferent  for  some  years  past,  which  she  as- 
cribes to  her  rest  in  the  fore  part  of  the  night,  during  the  win- 
ter months,  being  sb  frequently  interrupted  by  the  pain  of  die 
limb.  When  she  first  felt  it,  which  is  between  ten  and  twelve 
years  ago,  the  knot  was  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head;  since 
then  it  has  been  slowly  and  gradually  increasing.  Knows  no 
cause  for  the  complaint,  and  has  used  no  remedies  except  fo- 
menting the  part  with  vinegar  about  two  years  ago,  which  pro- 
cured no  relief. 

*^  June  22.— The  tumour  was  removed  to-day;  which  on  ex- 
amination was  found  to  be  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  gar- 
den-pea, of  a  hard  uniform  texture,  and  resemUing  cartilage. 
The  part  was  dressed  with  strap  and  bandage. 

**  June  24. — Last  night  the  straps  were  removed  on  iiccount 
of  the  pain  they  occasioned.  The  edges  of  the  wound  had  be- 
come inflamed,  swelled,  and  matter  had  begun  to  be  secreted. 
An  emollient  poultice  was  applied. 

*^  June  30. — Had  fi^r  two  days  slight  febrile  symptoms, 
which  are  now  gone;  leg  is  looking  better;  inflammation  gone. 

**  July  2.— -Dismissed  cured." 

These  five  are  all  the  cases  in  which  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  patient,  and  examining  the  diseased  part; 
but  being  anxious  to  give  as  full  and  accurate  account  aa  pos- 
sible of  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  this  singular  species  of 
tubercle,  I  applied  to  my  medical  friends  for  information  on 
the  subject,  and  two  of  them.  Professor  Hiomson  and  Mr. 
Newbigging,  have  been  kind  enough  to  favour  me  with  a  very 
distinct  account  of  the  disease,  as  it  occurred  in  patients  who 
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had  come  under  their  care  in  private  practice.  Cases  VI.  and 

VII.  were  drawn  up  for  me  bj  Professor  Thomson,  and  case 

VIII.  by  Mr.  Newbigging. 

Case  VI. — ^^  Mrs.  A.  a  lady  of  about  33  years  of  age,  con- 
sulted me  several  years  ago,  on  account  of  a  small  tubercle  un- 
der the  skin,  on  the  middle  and  outer  part  of  the  left  fore-arm. 
It  was  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  was  movable,  and  in  gene- 
ral without  pain.  At  times,  however,  it  was  so  exquisitely 
painful,  that  she  said  she  was  unable  to  endure  it.  The  attacks 
of  pain  came  on  chiefly  in  the  night'time,  and  deprived  her 
often  of  her  sleep.  The  pain  at  these  times  extended  down- 
wards to  the  fingers,  and  upwards  to  the  shoulder.  I  advised 
extirpation,  which  was  accordingly  done,  but  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  afterwards  examining  the  structure  of  the  tubercle. 
This  lady  has  ever  since  continued  free  from  pain. 

Case  VII. — ^^  Mrs.  C.  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  about  57 
years  of  age,  has  a  small  tubercle  about  the  size  of  a  coffee- 
bean,  situated  immediately  under  and  now  attached  to  the  skin 
on  the  inside  of  the  calf  of  the  right  leg.  This  tubercle  is  in 
general  without  pain,  though  at  times  it  becomes  exquisitely 
painful.  It  began  about  ten  years  ago,  soon  after  she  happened, 
by  a  violent  effort,  to  rupture  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  gastroc- 
nemius muscle  of  the  leg,  near  to  the  place  where  it  is  situated. 
This  lady  always  feels  pain  in  the  tubercle  for  some  time  be- 
fore and  after  changes  of  weather  take  place,  whether  these 
changes  be  from  heat  to  cold  or  from  cold  to  heat.  During 
the  periods  of  pain,  which  often  last  for  some  days,  the  skin 
surrounding  the  tubercle  becomes  exquisitely  sensible  to  a  con* 
siderable  distance  from  it;  the  veins  of  the  leg  swell,  and  the 
tuberde  itself  has  a  slight  blush  of  red.  I  have  repeatedly  ad- 
vised extirpation,  but  have  not  been  able  to  prevail  on  her  to 
submit  to  it. 

Case  VIII.-—"  A  married  lady,  about  40  years  of  age,  had  a 
small  movable  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  garden-pea,  upon 
the  outside  of  the  right  arm,  a  little  above  the  elbow,  seated 
immediately  below  the  skin.  She  complained  of  frequent  at- 
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tacks  of  severe  pain  in  the  tumour^  sliooting  to  tb^  points  of  the 
fingers,  and  to  the  shoulders.  The  duration  o(  these  attacks  va- 
ried much,  but  they  seldom  lasted  for  a  shorter  time  than  three 
or  four  hours,  and  sometimes  the  pain  was  little  absent  for  seve- 
ral days  together.  The  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  9lso 
varied  much,  being  sometimes  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  at  others 
not  more  than  24  hours.  She  remarked  that,  although  the  skm 
was  of  its  natural  appearance,  and  not  at  all  elevated,  during  the 
intervals  of  ease,  y^t  it  assumed  a  blue  or  purplish  colour,  and 
was  visibly  elevated  by  the  tumour  during  the  fit  of  pain*  She 
was  not  aware  of  any  cause  which  excited  the  paroxysm,  but  du- 
ring its  presence  the  suffering  was  much  increased  by  the  tu- 
mour being  touched.  Her  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  tumour,  ten  years  ago,  by  the  pain,  which  then 
resembled  the  seiisation  as  if  the  part  had  been  pricked  by  a 
needle.  The  paroxysms  were  at  that  time  slight  iuod  rare,  but 
in  a  short  tiihe  they  became  more  severe,  and  occurred  nearly 
in  the  same  degree  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years.  She  remark- 
ed no  change  in  the  size  of  the  tumour  from  the  time  she 
first  observed  it,  till  it  was  cut  out  about  a  year  ago.  The  wound 
healed  readily,  and  she  has  not  had  the  slightest'  uneasiness 
since  the  operation." 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  in  all  these  eight  cases,  this  disease 
occurred  in  females.  In  addition  to  them,  however,  I  have  to 
mention,  that  my  friend  Mr.  Gillespie  informs  me,  that  several 
years  ago  he  had  an  old  man  under  his  care,  in  Gillespie's  hos- 
pital, who  had  a  small  tumour  under  the  skin  of  one  of  his 
cheeks,  rather  larger  than  a  coffee-bean;  that  he  remembers  his 
occasionally  complaining  of  very  severe  pain  in  it,  which  ex- 
tended towards  the  eye  and  ear;  that  the  pain  sometimes  left 
him  entirely  for  several  weeks,  after  which  it  would  return  in 
severe  attacks,  lasting  with  litde  intermission  for  several  days. 
This  man  imagined  the  tumour  to  be  enlarged  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  pain.  These  are  all  the  particulars  of  his  com- 
plaint which  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  as  Mr.  Gillespie  had 
not  kept  any  notes  of  it.  I  think,  however,  from  this  account, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
disease  which  I  have  just  describedi  and  which}  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  I  have  denominated  painful  subcutaneous  tubercle* 
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Case  of  Epilepsy  reduced  to  a  regular  periodical  Form  by  a  new 
Method^  and  cured  under  that  Form  by  the  Administration  of 
Cinchona. 

Read  at  the  Sitting  of  the  First  Class  of  the  Institute,  Uie  5th  of  November, 
1810,  by  M.  DUMAS,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Montpelier, 
Professor  of  Physiology.  &c. 

[From  the  New  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  March  1812.] 

IT  has  long  been  generally  known,  and  we  have  seen  it  con- 
firmed by  daily  experience,  that  most  obstinate  chronic  dis- 
eases may  sometimes  be  changed  into  milder  affections,  and  that 
this  change  is  frequently  sufficient  for  the  complete  removal  of 
the  disease.  We  are  still  ignorant,  however,  to  what  extent 
this  principle  may  be  applied.  Very  beneficial  results  may  be 
obtained  by  reducing  chronic  diseases  to  the  most  simple  form, 
8uch  as  a  periodic  or  nervous  affection,  which  may  almost 
always  be  made  to  yield  to  the  powers  of  medicine.  The  follow- 
ing case  presents  us  with  an  instance  of  an  irregular  epilepsy 
changed  into  a  periodic^  epilepsy,  and  becoming  easily  curable 
in  this  new  form. 

The  efficacy  of  cinchona,  in  all  diseases  consisting  of  regular 
periodical  paroxysms,  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt:  whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  chronic  diseases,  they  seldom  resist  the 
curative  action  of  this  medicine,  if  the  character  of  perio- 
dical accession  is  well  marked.  We  have  only  therefore,  by  an 
appropriate  method,  to  reduce  epilepsy  into  a  periodic  form, 
similar  to  intermittent  fevers;  because,  we  possess  a  specific  for 
these  fevers  as  w^Il  as  for  all  diseases  in  which  periodic  returns 
^  form  an  essential  part. 

During  my  stay  at  Bordeaux,  in  the  year  1806,  I  was  con- 
sulted by  a  young  epileptic  patient,  whose  history  was  rather 
remarkable.  He  was  about  23  years  of  age,  of  a  bilious  tem- 
perament, strong  irritable  constitution,  and  of  extreme  sensi- 
bility. The  affection  of  his  nervous  system  had  been  derived 
from  his  parents;  his  mother  was  subject  to  frequent  hysteric 
attacks;  and  his  father  had  been  troubled  with  spasms  in  the 
stomach  and  chest  every  month,  until  the  establishment  of  an 
Kaemorrhoidal  flux  in  his  48 th  year  had  relieved  him  from  th^m. 
The  same  nervous  disposition  was  manifested  during  the  in- 
fancy of  my  patient,  by  convulsive  movements  which  took  place 
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without  any  apparent  cause,  and  also  by  his  having  been  at- 
tacked three  different  times  with  an  intermittent  fever,  which 
was  removed  by  combining  antispasmodics  with  cinchona. 
About  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  was  attacked  with  convul- 
sions, which  soon  put  on  the  appearance  of  epilepsy.  In  the  in- 
tervals of  the  attacks  he  was  subject  to  symptoms  of  lowness 
and  vapours;  very  slight  causes  would  excite  the  strongest 
emotions  in  him.  He  generally  complained  of  an  unpleasant 
sensation  in  the  head  and  in  the  epigastric  region,  accompanied 
with  spasms,  dread,  vertigo,  sense  of  suffocation,  watchfulness, 
&c.  Flushing  of  the  face,  swelling  of  the  eye-lids,  heat  and 
itching  in  the  nostrils,  and  an  eruption  of  pustules  about  the 
lips,  were  commonly  the  harbingers  of  a  new  attack.  These 
attacks  were  at  first  irregular,  generally  produced  by  some 
accidental  causes,  as  a  fit  of  anger,  an  error  in  diet,  or  a 
strong  emotion  of  mind.  It  was  always  observed  that  spirituous 
Iiquo]*s,  and  especially  the  smallest  quantity  of  punch,  invaria- 
bly brought  on  a  fit  of  epilepsy.  At  the  beginning  the  attacks 
were  seldom,  and  did  not  observe  any  fixed  periods  of  return* 
Previous  to  his  18th  year  the  patient  had  not  had  more  than 
seven  or  eight  short  fits,  for  which  he  had  made  use  of  baths, 
cooling  medicines,  antispasmodics,  and  spare  diet.  At  this 
period  the  epilepsy,  which  had  existed  for  two  years,  shewed 
itself  under  a  real  periodical  form,  and  the  patient  had,  during* 
five  or  six  months,  a  regular  attack  every  fifteen  or  twenty 
days.  These  attacks  did  not  appear  at  all  to  correspond  with 
the  changes  of  the  moon. 

This  periodical  form  of  the  disease  deserved  attention,  and 
ought  to  have  influenced  the  treatment  of  it;  it  was,  however, 
neglected,  and  instead  of  opposing  the  epileptic  affection  in  a 
similar  way  with  other  intermitting  diseases,  by  giving  cin- 
chona, the  opportunity  was  lost,  and  only  some  empirical  me- 
dicines were  given.  Three  eminent  physicians  of  Bordeaux 
were  called  to  see  the  patient;  they  proposed  to  combine  some 
antispasmodics  with  bitter  tonics,  the  use  of  which  diminished 
the  number  and  violence  of  the  paroxysms.  Valerian,  flowers 
of  zinc,  rhubarb  and  cinchona  were  given  in  combination.  Had 
they  given  the  cinchona  alone  in  proper  doses,  the  patient 
would  have  been  cured. 

The  disease  now  ceased  to  be  periodical,  it  recurred  only  at 
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very  long  intervals;  seven  or  eight  attacks  took  place  in  about 
sixteen  months.  The  patient  approached  his  20th  year,  the  age 
of  the  passions,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  them;  he  had  a  pro- 
pensity to  indulge  in  spirituous  liquors,  but  their  use  brought 
on  severe  attacks  of  the  disease*  Punch,  particularly,  always 
brought  on  an  epileptic  paroxysm.  The  intervals  between  the  at- 
tacks shortened,  and  the  paroxysms  at  length  became  very  fre- 
quent. After  his  21st  year,  the  patient  generally  had  three  or 
four  in  a  month;  sometimes  he  would  have  several  in  the  same 
day.  He  was  in  this  unhappy  situation  in  1806,  when  I  saw  and 
prescribed  for  him.  An  attentive  examination  of  the  case,  led 
me  to  adopt  two  general  principles,  or  elementary  causes  of 
this  epileptic  affection;  the  first,  an  hereditary  nervous  predis- 
position; and  the  other,  a  confirmed  habitude  of  sanguineous 
and  catarrhal  determination  towards  the  head.  I  therefore  pro- 
posed a  treatment  conformable  to  these  two  principles,  and 
which  consisted  in  the  administration  of  refrigerants,  direct 
antispasmodics  and  revellents.  Mucilajginous  drinks,  nitric  le- 
monade, warm  baths,  frictions,  camphor,  assafoetida,  orange 
leaves,  pediluvia,  repeated  applications  of  leeches  and  blisters 
were  the  means  I  recommended  to  fulfil  the  two-fold  indication. 
The  treatment  was  to  conclude  trith  bitter  and  stomachic  to- 
nics to  remove  the  geneal  weakness  of  the  constitution,  and 
that  of  the  abdominal  viscera  in  particular. 

This  plan  was  followed  with  great  regularity  and  punctual- 
ity, but  without  success;  no  alteration  was  produced  in  the  dis- 
ease; its  attacks  were  neither  less  strong  nor  less  frequent. 
Being  again  consulted  I  prescribed  tonics,  and  particularly 
cinchona.  The  number  and  violence  of  the  attacks  were  not 
in  the  least  diminished  by  it.  I  then  thought  of  trying  a  new 
method  of  treatment,  which  I  was  led  to  adopt  by  inductions 
and  analogies  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  the  disease.  I 
wished  to  convert  it  into  a  periodic  epilepsy,  and  to  cure  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  an  intermittent  fever.  Several  circumstan- 
ces in  the  case  seemed  favourable  to  my  views,  which  were 
also  justifiable  by  the  examples  of  chronic  affections,  wherein 
Nature  works  analogous  changes.  The  indications  and  motives 
for  this  attempt  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

1.  The  eminendy  nervous  constitution  of  the  patient,  which 
rendered  him  susceptible  of  periodic  and  intermittent  diseases; 
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since  intermissioit  h  a  general  law,  which  the  immediaie  fdnc- 
ttons  of  the  nervous  system,  alwajrs  obey,  both  in  a  state  of 
health  and  a  state  of  disease. 

2*  The  intermittent  ferers,  to  which  he  had  been  subject  ifi 
his  chilfUiood,  indicated  .a  singalar  aptitude  in  him  for  this 
determined  form  of  disease*  There  was  reason  to  think,  that 
as  Nature  had  shown  this  disposition,  it  might  be  possible 
to  estab^b  the  intemdtting  and  periodic  type  in  the  existing 


d.  This  epilepsy  presented  all  the  character ^  of  nervous 
atfections^  which  have  great  tfbtAty  with  intermittent  and 
periodic  diseases. 

4  The  fixed  and  regular  attacks  which  occurred  every  fifteen 
or  twenty  days,  when  the  patient  was  about  18  years  old,  indi- 
cated a  sort  of  tendency  to  periods,  which  might  be  developed 
by  art* 

$4  Spirituous  liquors,  particularly  punch,  possessed  the  pfb  wef 
of  bringing  on  paroitysms,  and  consequently  furbished  the 
means  of  producing  them  at  pleasure. 

Uppn  these  c^rcum^tanees,  I  founded  the  hope  of  bringing  the 
dfeaees  to  a  periodic  form ;  I  was  certain  of  regularly  producing 
paroxysms  onideternrined  days,  by  giving  the  patient  spirituous 
Ifcfuors.  Nothing  was  wanted  but  thus  to  produce  the  paroxysms 
sufficiently  often  to  establish  the  habit  of  their  returning  at 
the  fixed  periods^  The  greatest  difficuky  was  in  deciding  on 
what  days  there  was  the  most  probability  of  the  paroxysms 
returning;  I  calculated  in  the  following  manner.  An  exact  ac- 
count had  beeu  kept  of  all  the  attacks  of  the  disease.  I  found 
that  the  oumbei^  of  attacks  in  a  year  amounted  to  twenty-nine 
or  thivty;  dividtng  these  into  equal  portions,  it  gave  twelve  or 
thirteen  days  for  each  of  the  intervals.  I  concluded  then  that  this 
epilepsy  would,  if  periodiccd,  recur  at  the  end  of  every  twelve 
days;  I  therefore  proposed  to  bring  on  a  paroxysm  every  twelve 
days,  for  I  thought  this  period  the  most  favourable  to  their 
reproduction.  I  was  confirmed  in  my  preference  for  thfe  pe- 
riod of  twelve  days  by  a  curious  circumstance,  which  had,  at 
first,  escaped  my  notice.  The  attacks  of  the  disease  had  been 
stronger  and  more  frequent  during-the  last  tW^taty  months  than' 
befi>re^  but  commencing  fmm  the  first  attack,  the  twelfth  day, 
or  its  equal'  fractiomii  of  itsr  products  \irheri  ttttltiplitfd,  t^ere 
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the  period^  when  the  disease  pri^cipaily  recurred*  Thus  I  per- 
ceived that  he  ofteo  had  oae,  two,  or  even  three  attac^Ls  oq  the 
twelfth  day,  afterwards  on  the  sixth,  and  then  on  the  third  in 
the  short  intervals;  when  the  intervals  were  long,  the  diseaae 
recurred  on  the  tweuty-fourth  or  the  thirty-sixth  day.  The 
choice  of  the  day  for  the  production  of  the  paroxysm,  could 
be  no  more  than  conjectural;  the  circumstances  I  have  stated, 
however,  induced  me  to  fix  upon  the  interval  of  twelve  days* 
It  is  possible  that  I  might  have  equally  succeeded  by  fixing 
on  some  other  interval.  It  only  remaJAed  for  me  to  put  in 
practice  the  means  I  possessed  of  producing  the  epilepsy  in 
the  patient. 

I  ordered  him  to  take  a  certain  quantity  of  punch,  and  hereby 
to  produce  a  paroxysm  every  1%  days*  At  the  saq^  time,  I 
endeavoured  to  prevent  any-  attacl^s  in  t^  intervals,  and  di- 
rected some  medicines  proper  for  the  purpose.  For  instance, 
there  was  always  kept  ready  a,  composition  of  sulphuric  ether, 
camphor,  and  assafoetida,  to  be  given  him  on  the  least  appear- 
ance of  an  attack;  all  the  exciting  causes  were  avoided,  hi^  diet 
was  more  mild  and  light  than  usual;  amuseneQtSy  journeys,  the 
country  air,  bathing,  pediluvia,  and  dry  frictions  were  recom- 
mended to  keep  oiF  the  attack  on  the  intermediate  days*  This 
treatment  had  a  speedy  and  more  happy  eiect  than  I  could 
have  hoped  for;  several  attacks  took  place  with  an  interval  of 
twelve  days,  without  any  intermediate  attack,  or  any  inconve- 
nience whatever*  The  quantity  of  punch  given  each  time  was 
gradually  diminished,  and  the  epilepsy  still  returned  with  the 
same  regularity.  At  the  en4«  of  three  months,  the  punch  was 
totally  suppressed,  and  the  disease  still  kept  its  regular  periods. 
The  periodical  character  became  the  essential  and  predominant 
affection.  I  then  treated  the  disease  as  if  it  had  been  reaUy  an 
intermittent.  I  prescribed  the  bark  during  the  intermission. 
The  patient  took  half  an  ounce  of  cinchona  the  day  after  the 
attack,  copsequently,  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  next 
accession;  he  repeated  this  quantity  for  the  first  five  days;  the 
quantity  was  then  reduced  to  two  drachms  daily  until  the 
twelfth  day,  when  he  took  an  ounce  a  few  hours  before  the  ex- 
pected attapk;  tQ  the  cinchona  was  now  added  a  little  sulphuric 
ether  apd  liquid  laudanum*  Qy  these  means,  the  force  and  du- 
n^OO  of  th^paroxyamB  were  diminished;  and  the  patient  felt  a 
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degree  of  health  and  .strength  in  the  intervals,  which  he  had  not 
done  before.  At  length,  in  place  of  a  paroxysm,  he  had  only 
slight  vertigo,  accompanied  with  contraction  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremities. This  vertigo  in  its  turn  ceased,  and  the  disease  com- 
pletely disappeared.  The  patient  has  not  experienced  any  re- 
turn during  the  last  two  years.  Nevertheless,  I  advise  the  bark 
to  be  taken  occasic^nally,  at  those  periods  of  the  year,  which 
precede  the  changes  produced  by  the  order  of  the  seasons. 

I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  of  a  patient  being  treated  in  a 
similar  way ;  but  the  possibility  ofestablishing  a  general  method 
of  treatment,  applicable  to  the  whole  family  of  chronic  diseases, 
may  be  deduced  from  many  analogous  facts:  we  have  seen  the 
most  severe  diseases,  even  those  reputed  incurable,  leave  the 
patient,  after  having  changed  their  form  into  one  more  simple, 
either  by  the  efforts  of  Nature,  or  the  powers  of  medicine. 
The  works  of  Medicus,  Rhan^  and  some  other  French  physi- 
cians, who  have  contended  for  the  identity  of  all  periodical  af- 
fections, contain  examples  of  chronic  diseases,  not  at  first  in  a 
periodical  form,  afterwards  becon^ing  so,  and  then  giving  way 
to  the  cinchona.  It  is  well  known  at  present,  that  the  most  ob- 
stinate chronic  diseases  may  be  cured  by  those  means  which 
are  capable  of  bringing  on  a  fever;  that  is  to  say,  by  reducing 
diseases  to  a  febrile  state,  which  did  not  before  partake  of  the 
nature  of  fever. 

The  singular  property  which  the  punch  and  spirituous  liquors 
possessed  of  bringing  on  paroxysms  of  this  epilepsy,  was  one 
among  the  general  effects  of  stimulants,  which,  by  their  appli- 
cation,' are  capable  of  producing  an  accession  of  nervous  affec- 
tions. Tissot  relates,  that  he  knew  two  nervous  persons,  who 
constantly  experienced  an  attack  of  their  disease,  one  by  the 
impression  of  moist  air,  and  the  other  by  the  impression  of  a 
dry  air.  Among  the  number  of  facts  recorded  concerning  me- 
dical electricity,  I  recollect  to  have  read  of  some  persons,  in 
whom  the  action  of  this  fluid,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  al- 
ways brought  on  an  attack  of  convulsions.  I  have  seen  the 
same  susceptibility  of  electric  excitation  in  an  hysteric  female, 
in  whom  the  sparks  constantly  produced  a  paroxysm.  These 
different  methods,  might  undoubtedly  be  employed  to  induce 
periodically  and  at  pleasure,  a  return  of  those  diseases  excited 
by  them.  But  instead  of  confirming  by  cases  taken  from  others. 
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the  efficacy  of  this  treatment,  of  which  experience  has  shown 
me  the  advantages,  I  shall  endeavour  to  reduce  to  a  few 
fundamental  principles,  the  immediate  results.of  so  remarkable 
a  fact  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

1.  As  nature  sometimes  changes  the  most  severe  and  obsti- 
nate disease  into  more  simple  and  curable  aflfections,  it  may  be 
possible, for  art  to  produce  the  same  ch^ge,  and  thereby  to 
render  diseases  capable  of  being  more  easily  and  completely 
cured. 

2.  The  formation  of  chronic  diseases  must  depend,  upon 
several  different  dispositions,  which  constitute  their  principles 
or  elements.  It  is  of  consequence,  therefore,  to  render  predo- 
minant such  one  of  these  dispositions  as  is  best  understood  by 
us,  and  against  which  we  possess  an  effectual  method  of  cure. 

3.  The  periodical  form  ]«  a  determined  condition  of  chronic 
diseases,  whose  character  is  best  understood  by  us,  and  against 
which  we  are  in  possession  of  an  efficacious  and  indeed  specific 
treatment  in  the  administration  of  the  cinchona.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  highly  advantageous  to  induce  a  periodical  form 
in  all  chronic  diseases  little  understood,  and  whose  cure  is  dif- 
ficult and  protracted. 

4.  A  chronic  disease,  as  epilepsy,  may  be  more  easily  brought 
to  a  certain  form  or  new  and  favourable  disposition,  when  this 
disposition  has  been  shown  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  or  ap- 
pears to  beloqg  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 

5.  We  have  the  power  of  producing  the  periodic  form,  and 
rendering  it  predominant  in  diseases,  by  applying,  on  certain 
determined  days,  means  capable  of  constantly  exciting  an  ac- 
cession of  the  disease.  This  application  will  be  almost  infallible, 
if  it  has  been  shown  by  experience  that  the  means  employed 
have  a  particular  aptitude  to  produce  attacks  of  this  kind. 

6.  The  periods  to  be  fixed  upon  as  the  most  suitable  for  the 
production  of  these  attacks,  must  be  determined  by  a  kind  of 
calculation  of  the  greater  or  less  probability  of  the  paroxysms 
returning  spontaneously  at  those  periods.  Thus,  having  found 
the  number  of  attacks  in  a  given  space  of  time,  it  must  be  di- 
vided into  equal  intervals,  as  if  they  had  taken  place  periodi- 
cally, and  then  we  must  fix  upon  those  days  on  which  they 

would  have  returned  had  the  intervsds  really  been  equal. 
Vol.  hi.  H  No.  9. 
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[From  the  Edinburgh  Review,  for  November  I8II.3 

IN  every  stage  of  our  inquiries  into  the  properties  of  surr 
rounding  bodies,  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  truth,  which  *it 
is  always  in  our  power,  by  minute  and  accurate  observation, 
tb  acquire;  and  when  we  have  acquired  this,  our  knowledge 
of  the  particular  subjects  investigated  may  be  considered  as 
complete;  at  least  till  new  instruments  or  methods  of  investi- 
gation shall  bring  new  phenomena  within  the  sphere  of  our 
observation. 

But  if,  on  the, one  hand,  it  is  only  by  full  and  correct  obser- 
vation, that  we  are  led  to  the  discovery  of  permanent  truth,  so, 
on  the  other,  it  will  be  found,  that  error  of  every  kind  is  inva* 
riably  referable  to  observation  that  is  careless  and  imperfect. 
Thus  it  is,  that,  in  the  investigation  of  causes,  some  phenomena 
are  occasionally  overlooked  which  materially  influence  aresiilt, 
and  others  admitted  as  essential  to  it,  with  which  it  is  in  no 
respect  connected;  that  analogies  and  resemblances  are  some- 
times conceived'  to  exist  between  events,  which  are  in  truth 
extremely  dissimilar;  and  that  the  wildest  flights  of  fancy  are 
sometimes  permitted  to  occupy  the  place  of  those  rationd  and 
legitimate  hypotheses,  which,  if  they  are  not  the  immediate 
anticipations  of  truth,  are  at  least  highly  instrumental  towards 
its  discovery. 

Obvious  as  these  remarks  undoubtedly  are,  we  fear  that  the 
class  of  inquirers  who  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  work  before 
us,  have  but  too  seldom  been  fully  aware  of  their  importance. 
The  science  of  Physiology — ^regarding  it,  in  its  widest  extent, 
as  that  which  treats  of  the  functions  or  properties  of  animals 
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snd  vegetables— has  always  attracted  a  considerable  share  of 
attention;  and  yet  there  is  none  which  has  at  all  times  abound- 
ed in  so  much  extravagant  theory.  Even  at  the  present  day, 
we  believe  that  there  is  no  branch  of  knowledge  more  imper- 
fect; nor  any  which,  amidst  a  great,  though  slowly  accumulated 
mass  of  curious  and  important  truths,  still  retains  so  large  a 
proportion  of  what  is  vague,  fanciful,  and  erroneoqs* 

It  would  not  perhaps  have  been  uninteresting,  to  have  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  at  length  the  causes  which  seem  to 
have  subjected  this  science  in  particular  to  such  an  imputation: 
but,  for  the  present,  we  must  content  ourselves  with4>bserving, 
that  we  believe  they  may  all  be  reduced  nearly  to  the  follow- 
ing:-—That  the  various  departments  of  the  science  have  hitherto 
been  considered  in  a  manner  too  unconnected  and  irregular; 
and  have  been  too  little  cultivated  by  persons  capable  of  devot- 
ing an  undivided  attention  to  their  investigation,  and  of  study- 
ing all  the  functions  of  life  in  their  actual  connexion  with  each 
other.  It  is  tmfortunate,  too,  that  Physiology  has  been  regard- 
ed as  the  peculiar  province  t>f  persons  connected  with  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine;  for  the  most  able  and  intelligent  indivi- 
duals of  this  class  do  not  always  cherish  a  partiality  for  physi- 
ological inquiries;  or,  if  they  do  possess  any  taste  for  such 
pursuits,  they  are  usually  prevented  from  prosecuting  them 
with  success,  by  the  labor  or  multiplicity  of  their  practical 
duties.  The  truth  ihdeed  is,  that,  in  the  vast  variety  of  phe- 
nomena exhibited  by  organized  beings,  anatomists,  physicians, 
metaphysicians,  chemists,  opticians,  and  mechanical  philoso- 
phers, have  all  found  ample  iiekl  for  occasional  investigation* 
Each  have  selected,  for  separate  speculation  or  inquiry,  those 
subjects  which  were  most  conformable  with  their  habitual  stu^ 
dies  or  occupations.  To  their  talents  and  industry  Physiology  b 
indebted  for  a  large  share  of  the  established  truth  of  whith  it 
has  to  boast;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  obliged  to  impute 
to  the  partial  views  of  these  very  men,  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  error  with  which  it  abounds. 

If  any  thing,  however,  can  contribute  to  render  an  imperfect 
science  speedily  perfect,  it  is  the  publication  of  inquiries  con- 
ducted on  the  plan  of  those  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
pn^sent  article.  We  scarcely  know  any  work  in  physiologyi 
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where  an  author  has  displayed  a  more  extensive  knowledge  oi 
every  fact  contributing,  in  the  most  remote  manner,  to  eluci- 
date the  object  of  his  investigation^  in  which,  he  has  sought 
the  opinions  of  others  with  more  diligence,  or  stated  them 
with  more  uniform  candour;  or  where  he  has  himself  interro^ 
gated.  Nature,  by  experiments  more  judicious  or  more  suc- 
cessful. 

It  is  a  fact,  which  has  been  long  sufficiently  Jcnown,  that 
every  thing  which  lives,  whether  anim^  or  vegetable,  requires, 
for  the  continuance  of  its  life^  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air* 
The  great  purpose  of  Mr.  Ellis's  Inquiry,  is  to  discover  why 
it  is  that  air  is  necessary  to  the  vital  existence  of  organized 
|>odies.  In  the  present  volumes,  he  has  particularly  in  vie  w^  tp 
show  the  precise  nature  of  the  changes  which  the  air  suffers, 
from  the  action  of  animals  and  vegetables  upon  it;  and  in  what 
manner  those  changes  are  effected*  The  original  ^  Inquiry' 
was  published  in  1807;  but  the  author  has  since  that  time,  not 
only  been  led,  in  obviating  the  very  few  objections  which  have 
been  urged  to  his  doctrines,  to  the  discovery  of  some  new  and 
interesting  &cu,  but  has  corrected  his  original  views  by  vari- 
ous additional  experiments.  The  resvdt  of  the  whole  we  shall 
endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  in  as  few  and  as  plain 
words  as  possible. 

|n  the  human  body,  from  the  first  to  the  last  moments  of 
its  existence,  we  remark,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  air  is 
alternately  rushing  into  and  out  of  the  mouth  and  nbstrils. 
The  chest,  or  thorax,  is  so  constructed,  that,  merely  from  the 
elasticity  of  its  sides,  and  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding 
parts  upon  them,  it  has  a  tendency  to  assume  a  certain  perma- 
luaat  capacity  or  dilatation.  Accordingly,  after  death,  when 
there  no  longer  exists  any  counteracting  cause,  thk  is  the 
capacity  which  it  assumes  and  retains.  We  may  call  it  the 
satoral  state  of  the  thorax.  In  the  living  body,  however,  it  is 
ibund  that,  by  the  acticm  of  the  surrounding  muscles,  a  further 
enlargement  of  the  chest,  beygnd  its  naturftl  state,  maybe  pro- 
duced. As  soon  as  this  dilatation  commences,  it  is  .obvious 
that  a  sort  of  vacuum  must  be  formed  between  the  skies  of  the 
thorax  and  the  lungs.  A  current  of  air,  therefore,  knmediaiely 
flows  through  the  windpipe  into  the  air'-cells  of  the  langs,  and 
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Ifradually  diatends  these  organs,  in  proportion  as  the  cavity 
containing  them  is  increased.  This  constitutes  what  is  denomi- 
nated Inspiration*  The  quantity  of  air  which  is  inhaled,  in  any 
single  inspiration,  is  of  course  determined  entirely  by  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  chest  is  dilated.  In  individuals  who  are 
healthy  and  at  rest,  inspiration  consists  merely  of  a  gentle  en- 
largement, produced  by  a  partial  contraction  of  the  diaphragm; 
and  such  may  be  termed  an  Ordinar}'  Inspiration.  The  quan- 
tity of  air,  which  rushes  into  the  lungs  during  an  inspiration 
of  this  kind,  is  very  different  in  different  individuals,  according 
to  the  size  of  their /:hests,  or  the  extent  to  which  the  diaphragm 
contracts,  in  the  ins^Mrations  of  each.  It  has  been  variously 
estimated,  in  adults  of  a  middle  stature,  at  13,  17,  20,  Z5^  and 
40  cubic  inches;  affording  25  cubic  inches  as  a  mean.  But  aU 
these  calculations  have  not  been  founded  on  equally  satisfac- 
tory data.  Dr.  Menzies's  experiments  alone,  which  estimate 
the  average  bulk  of  an  ordinary  inspiration  at  about  40  cubic 
inches,  seem  to  have  been  performed  in  an  unexceptionable 
manner:  and  we  place  the  more  confidence  in  his  calculation, 
that  we  have  found  it  to  correspond  with  some  late  experi- 
ments of  our  own.  In  larger  inspirations,  the  thorax  is  in- 
creased in  all  directions;  and  the  average  bulk  of  air,  at  tem- 
perature 60  Fahrenheit,  which  is  inhaled  by  the  utmost  possi- 
ble inspiring  effort,  or  by  what  may  be  called  an  extreme 
inspiration,  is  probably  about  130  cubic  inches. 

After  previous  enlargement,  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  may  be 
diminished  by  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  the 
elasticity  of  the  parts  with  which  the  ribs  are  connected,  and 
the  muscles  which  pull  these,  bones  downwards,  exactly  to  its 
natural  capacity,  or  even  considerably  below  it.  When  the 
diminution  commences,  the  lungs  are  compressed;  and  the.air, 
being  thus  forced  out  of  their  cells,  escapes  by  the  trachea  and 
mouth.  This  constitutes  Expiration.  In  health,  and  during^ 
rest,  it  consists  of  a  reduction  of  the  thorax  to  its  natund 
state  only;  and  this  seems  produced  merely  by  the  compres- 
sion of  the  relaxed  diaphragm,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  cartil- 
gts  and  softer  parts  affixed  to  the  ribs:  consequently,  the  quan- 
tity of  air  expelled  is  exactly  equal  to  the  quantity  previously  in* 
haled.  Such  may  be  called  an  Ordinary  Expiration.  In  all  larger 
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expirations,  where  the  chest  is  compressed  below  its  natural 
state,  the  compression  is  produced  and  sustained  entirely  bjr 
the  action  of  powerful  muscles,  drawing  down  the  ribs,  and 
forcing  the  diaphragm  upwards;  and,  as  soon  as  these  muscles 
cease  to  act,  the  thorax  returns  to  its  natural  state  again.  We 
are  inclined  to  think,  from  Experiment,  that  the  quantity  of 
air  which,  on  an  average,  is  expelled  by  an  extreme  expiration, 
after  a  previous  extreme  inspiration,  is  about  260  cubic  inches. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  we  cannot,  by  any 
muscular  effort  whatever,  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the  cheat 
so  far,  as  to  empty  the  lungs  entirely  of  their  contents.  After 
the  most  violent  expiration,  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  still 
remains  within  their  ceils;  nay,  it  is  found  extremely  difficult 
to  expel  this  residual  air  altogether,  even  by  subjecting  the 
lungs  to  very  great  compression,  after  they  have  been  removed 
from  the  body.  That,  after  an  extreme  expiration,  they  still 
retain,  on  an  average,  about  40  cubic  inches,  seems  pro- 
bable, from  considering  both  the  structure  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  thorax  seems  capable  of  being  dimin- 
ished by  muscular  action,  as  well  as  the  result  of  an  experi- 
ment of  Mr.  Davy. 

These  two  processes,  of  inspiration,  and  expiration,  gener- 
ally alternate  with  each  other,  while  the  body  is  at  rest,  about 
20  times  in  a  minute.  If  therefore,  we  adopt  40  cubic  inches, 
as  the  average  bulk  of  air  inhaled  and  exhaled,  it  will  follow, 
that  a  full  grown  person  respires  48,000  cubic  inches  in  an 
hour,  or  1,152,000  cubic  inches  in  the  course  of  a  day;  a  quan- 
tity equal  to^  about  79  hogsheads. 

It  has  been  long  ascertained,  however,  that  the  air  which  is 
emitted  by  expiration,  does  not  possess  the  same  properties 
as  that  which  has  been  inspired.  Now,  the  only  gaseous  sub- 
stances which  chemists  have  hitherto  found  existing,  perma- 
nently and  uniformly,  in  the  atmosphere,  are  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  carbonic  acid;  the  relative  properties  of  which  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  analysis  of  one  cubic  in(5h,  which  gives 
nearly  -^Vir  ^^  <>xys^n»  s^nd  ^^^  of  nitrogen,  with  a  quantity 
scarcely  perceptible  of  the  acid  gas.  What,  then,  is  the  precise 
nature  of  the  changes  which  this  atmospherical  air  undergoes, 
when  it  is  received  into  the  lungs? 
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That  air  which  has  been  breathed  is  loaded  with  moisture, 
seems  at  all  times  to  have  been  generally  known.  Upwards  of 
fifty  years  ago,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Black  demonstrated,  that  it 
was  also  combined  with  much  more  carbonic  acid;  and  Dr* 
Priestley  proved,  in  1776,  that  it  contained  much  less  oxygen 
than  the  air  inhaled.  Yet,  at  the  publication  of  Mr.  Ellis's  In- 
quiry, physiologists  had  not  established,  either  the  proportion 
of  these  gases  existing  in  it,  or  the  composition  and  quantity 
of  the  vapour  with  which  it  is  united;  nor  had  they  ascertained 
what  relation  its  nitrogen  bore  to  that  of  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere. It  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  prevalent  opin- 
ion, that  a  given  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  in  passing  once 
through  the  lungs,  lost  about  j'-^th  part  of  its  bulk  of  nitrogen^ 
about  T^-fth  ef  oxygen,  and  gained  nearly  -^^th  of  carbonic 
acid;  100  cubic  inches,  for  example,  losing  1.47  cubic  inches 
of  nitrogen,  and  9«117  cubic  inches  of  oxygen;  while  they 
acquired  7.647  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid,  by  a  single  respi- 
ration. This  conclusion  was  deduced  chiefly  from  experiments 
performed  by  Mr.  Davy';  in  which  he  found,  that  when  he 
applied  his  mouth  to  a  tube  connected  with  a  mercurial  air- 
holder  containing  atmospheric  air,  and  made  a  single  inspira- 
tion and  expiration  'from  and  in(o  this  vessel,  as  much  in  the 
manner  of  ordinary  breathing  as  possible,  the  contents  of  the 
air-holder  were  diminished  in  bulk,  and  contained  less  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  and  more  carbonic  acid,— -nearly  in  the  proportions 
just  stated.  To  the  deductions  which  had  been  made  from 
such  experiments,  in  as  far  as  they  related  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  nitrogen,  Mr.  Ellis  had  objected,  that  they  were  such 
as  the  results  obtained  did  not  warrant;  since  there  was  no 
proof,  that  the  chest  was  reduced  exactly  to  the  same  capaciQr 
after  as  before  the  experiments;  and  we  could  not  therefore 
infer,  that  the  nitrogen  gas  which  had  disappeared  from  the 
air-holder  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  lungs.  We  wish  he  had 
extended  this  obvious  and  substantial  objection,  to  the  infer- 
ences which  had  been  drawn  from  the  same  experiments 
regarding  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid;  for  it 
appears  in  all  respects  equally  applicable  to  them.  If  a  small 
quantity  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  inspired  air  remained  in  the 
lungs,  merely  because  the  thorax  was  of  larger  dimensiojDs 
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after  than  before  the  experimem,  for  the  same  reason  a  portion 
of  oxygen,  or  carbonic  acid,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
found  in  the  air-holder,  might  have  been  retained  in  these 
organs- 
Two  memoirs  on  this  subject,  the  joint  production  of  Seguio 
and  Lavoisier,  were  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 
in  1789  and  ITOO;  and  Laplace  has  preserved  the  results  of 
those  experiments,  in  prosecution  of  the  same  inquiry,  with 
which  the  philosopher  last  named  was  engaged  when  he  was 
dragged   to  the  guillotine; — experiments  which  he  himself 
would  have  communicated  to  the  world  in  detail,  had  not  the 
short  respite  *of  a  few  days,  which  he  requested  for  that  pur- 
pose alone,  been  with  such  unprecedented  barbarity  denied* 
It  would  have  been  agreeable  to  us,  if  we  could  have  attached 
any  value  to  these  investigations  of  two  chemists  so  celebrated* 
But  that  caution  which  ought  to  be  inseparable  from  every 
philosophical  pursuit,  precludes  our  placing  the  least  reliance 
on  results  of  experiments,  when  they  are  not  detailed  with  the 
most  circumstantial  minuteness*  We  honour  the  memory  of 
Lavoisier,  and  respect  the  talents  of  his  surviving  coadjutor* 
But  their  memoirs  to  which  we  have  alluded,  will  hereafter 
be  read,  chiefly  because  they  are  among  the  last  labours  of  one 
of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  observe  the  tone  of  enthusiasm  which 
these  essays  have  in  some  parts  received,  from  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written,  without  melan- 
choly reflections — without  feeling  again  awakened  in  us  those 
emotions  of  deep  regret  with  which  the  recollection  of  that 
period  of  disappointment  must  ever  be  contemplated. 

As  we  never  can  be  assured  that  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  is 
the  same  after  as  before  the  experiment,  we  cannot  decide, 
with  certainty,  how  far  the  relative  proportions  of  the  gases  in 
the  air  expired,  may  not  have  been  influenced  by  this  cause* 
But  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  diminution  which  may  have  been 
observed  in  the  bulk  of  air  by  one  inspiration,  depended  on 
any  natural  and  constant  process  in  the  animal  economy,  by 
which  air  is  continually  abstracted  from  the  cells  of  the  luogs, 
the  reduction  in  volume  which  would  take  place,  in  breathing 
a  large  quantity  of  air,  would  be  directly  proportional  to  the 
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ttumber  of  i*es^rati6n5  necessary  to  transmit  the  whole  of  this 
air  through  the  lungs.  Whereas,  were  it  dependent  on  any 
such  accidental  circumstances  as  we  have  now  alluded  to,  no 
such  increase  ought  to  be  observed:  the  diminution  might 
even  be  least,  when  the  quantity  of  air  inspired  was  largest; 
and,  at  all  events,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  it,  in  any  in- 
stance,  exceeding  20  cubic  inches,  or  half  the  bulk  of  an  ordi- 
nary inspiration.  This  point  has  been  determined,  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  by  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Pepys.  About  three  years  ago,  they  constructed  an  apparatus, 
by  which  from  3000  to  nearly  10,000  cubic  inches  of  atmos- 
pheric air  could  be  transmitted  once  through  the  lungs,  by  easy 
respirations,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  forced  or  extreme 
tepi ration:  And,  of  thirteen  experiments  of  this  kind  which 
they  performed,  the  greatest  deficiency  in  the  expired  air  ap- 
peared in  one  where  3360  cubic  inches  had  been  inspired,  in 
which  it  amounted  to  62  cubic  inches;  in  another,  where  3620 
cubic  inches  had  been  breathed,  the  diminution  was  only  4 
cubic  inches;  and,  in  a  third,  9890  cubic  inches  lost  only  18« 
But,  although  it  is  thus  established,  that  there  is  one  cause  to 
which  the  diminution  is  not  owing,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
entitled  to  assert,  positively,  that,  in  all  these  instances,  it 
ought  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  difference  between  the  ex- 
tent of  the  expiration  immediately  preceding,  and  of  that  clo- 
sing the  experiments*  It  may,  hereafter,  be  shown  to  be 
dependent  on  circumstances  entirely  different*  In  the  mean 
time,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  even  the  greatest  deficiency  in 
these  experiments  was  not  equal  to  half  the  difference  between 
an  ordinary  and  an  extreme  expiration. 

When  too  large  a  volume  of  air  is  breathed  only  once,  and 
in  the  manner  practised  by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  any 
slight  variety  in  the  proportions  of  the  gases  composing  the 
small  quantity  of  air  which  may  be  retained  in  the  chest,  can 
very  little  affect  the  composition  of  the  much  greater  bulk 
which  has  been  exhaled.  The  analysis  of  this  expired  air  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  affording  a  very  satisfactory  illustra- 
tion of  the  changes  which  air  in  general  undergoes,  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  lungs  during  natural  respiration*  Accordingly 
Messrs*  Allen  and  Pepys  have  demonstrated,  by  experiments 
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which  seem  to  be  unexceptionable,  that/  by  its  transmission 
through  the  lungs  in  ordinary  breathing,  the  air  loses  about  8 
per  ctnt.  of  oxygen,  and  acquires  an  exactly  equal  bulk  of  car- 
bonic acid,  while  its  nitrogen  remains  unaltered.  They  con- 
clude, that  39,534  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  are  emitted 
daily  from  the  lungs  of  a  full  grown  person.  But  we  perfectly 
agree  with  Mr.  £llis  in  his  objections  to  this  calculation,  and 
are  inclined  to  estimate  the  average  quantity  at  about  92,160 
cubic  inches. 

Not  Jbeing  acquainted  with  any  attempt,  since  the  imperfect 
trial  made  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  to  ascertain  the  composition  of 
the  fluid  which  is  brought  off  by  the  expired  air  in  the  state  of 
vapour,  we  lately  subjected  a  small  quantity  of  this  fluid  to 
accurate  analysis.  For  this  purpose,  we  made  a  full  grown 
person,  in  perfect  health,  expire  through  a  thin  glass  tube, 
about  three  feet  in  length  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
kept  at  a  low  temperature,  by  the  evaporation  from  a  slip  of 
muslin  moistened  in  spirits  of  wine,  which  was  wrapped  round 
it.  In  four  hours,  an  ounce  measure  of  a  perfectly  transpa- 
rent, colourless,  and  insipid  fluid,  of  the  consistence  of  water, 
was  collected  in  drops  from  the  extremity  of  the  tube.  This 
fluid  did  not  produce  the  least  alteration  on  the  colours  of 
litmus  or  turmeric  paper.  It  suffered  no  change  on  the  addi- 
tion of  corrosive  muriate  of  mercury,  tannin,  or  nitrate  of 
silver.  And  when  a  small  glass,  containing  half  an  ounce  of  it, 
was  connected,  by  filaments  of  moistened  cotton,  with  other 
two  glasses  containing  each  about  two  drachms  of  pure  water, 
and  these  were  then  attached  to  the  opposite  extremities  of  a 
galvanic  battery,  consisting  of  24  four-inch  double  plates  of 
copper  and  zinc, charged  with  diluted  muriatic  acid;  at  the  end. 
of  four  hours,  we  could  not  dbtect  the  slightest  indication  of 
the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  negative,  or  any  saline  sub- 
stance in  the  positive  glass.  Hence  we  have  been  led  to  con- 
clude, that  the  fluirl  dissolved  in  the  exhaled  air  is  pure  water* 

All  those  animals  which  suckle  their  young,  constituting  the 
class  Mammalia,— for  example,  the  ape,  the  horse,  the  dog, 
the  mouse,  the  seal,  and  the  whale;  Reptiles,  such  as  the  turtle, 
the  lizard,  the  frog,  and  the  snake, — and  the  whole  class  of 
Birds, — are  provided  with  organs  resembling  the  lungs  of 
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man,  into  which  diey  are  constantly,  during  life,  receiving 
fresh  air.  Analbgy  alone,  therefore,  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
that  these  animals  produce  similar  changes  on  it  by  their  res- 
piration. But  this  inference  is  in  a  manner  confirmed,  by  the 
appeal  which  Mr.  ElHs  has  made  to  the  experiments  of  various 
physiologists  on  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  rats,  mice,  sparrows.  Vi- 
pers, tortoises  and  lizards;  and  by  some  very  neat  experiments 
of  his  own  on  toads  and  frogs.  In  all  these  it  appeared,  that  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  respired  suffered  no  change,  but  that  a 
quantity  of  oxygen  was  removed, — and  a  volume,  nearly  or 
exactly  equal,  of  carbonift  acid  substituted  in  its  place. 

The  opinion  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  almost  univer- 
sally of  late  years,  is,  that,  during  respiration,  a  portion  of  the 
oxygen  or  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  or  a  quantity  of  the 
compound  atmospheric  air  itself,  actually  passes  out  of  the 
lungs  into  the  blood  vessels  of  these  organs,  and  is  combined 
with  or  absorbed  by  the  blood;  and  respiration  has  been  fami- 
liarly spoken  of  as  a  process  analogous,  if  not  absolutely  iden- 
tical, with  that  of  combustion.  This  combination  being  assumed 
as  a  fact,  a  variety  of  other  phenomena,  more  or  less  at  vari- 
ance with  actual  experience,  have  been  supposed  to  succeed 
or  accompany  it.  According  to  one  hypothesis,  the  carbonic 
acid  exhaled  might  have  existed  ready  formed  in  the  blood  of 
the  pulmonary  arteries;  and  the  blood  might  have  a  stronger 
attraction  for  oxygen  gas  than  for  carbonic  acid,  and,  combin- 
ing consequently  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  might  part  with 
the  carbonic  acid,  which  would  as  easily  pass  from  the  vessels 
into  the  cells,  as  the  oxygen  from  the  cells  into  the  vessels. 
Another  doctrine  supposed,  that  a  portion  of  oxygen  being 
attracted  by  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  was  combined,  during  the 
circulation  of  that  fluid  through  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
with  a  portion  of  carbon,  so  as  to  form  an  oxide  of  carbon; 
which,  on  being  brought  back  to  the  pulmonary  vessels,  was 
there  united  with  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen,  assumed 
the  state  of  carbonic  acid,  and  was  discharged.  In  like  man- 
ner, it  was  conceived  by  some,  that  the  water  emitted  in  the 
state  of  vapour  might  b^  formed  by  the  union  of  a  portion  of 
absorbed  oxygen  with  hydrogen  existing  in  the  blood,  sq  as  to 
constitute  an  oxide  of  hydrogen,  which,  on  passing^  into  the 
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pulmonarv  aiteriest  combined  with  another  portion  of  oxygen, 
and  was  then  exhaled.  And,  finally,  with  respect  to  the  nitro* 
gen,  some  were  of  opinion,  that  while  the  bfood  actually 
attracted  a  large  volume  of  this  gas  out  of  the  cells  of  the 
lungs,  it  combined  only  with  a  small  portion  of  it,"«-the  re- 
mainder passing  back  into  the  cells^gain;  while  others  thought 
it  more  probable,  that  no  more  was  absorbed  by  the  blood  from 
the  cells,  than  this  fluid  permanendy  retained. 

This  rapid  and  easy  transmission  of  gases  through  the  sides 
of  the  cells,  and  vessels  of  the  lungs,  which  is  the  common^ 
foundation  of  all  these  theories,  ]V|r.  EUis  maintadns,  is  not 
only  totally'devoid  of  proof,  but  if  sound  philosophy  only  allows 
us  to  conjecture,  respecting  phenomena  unseen,  from  what  we 
have  experienced  of  similar  events  actually  perceived,  thalt  it 
is  not  legitimate  to  entertain  it,  even  as  an  hypothesis.  Dr. 
Lower  had  indeed  observed,  that  when  dark -coloured  blood 
was  brought  into  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  it  assumed  a 
florid  colour;  and  various  other  physiologists  after  Priestley, 
had  proved  that  this,  or  any  other  air  containing  oxygen,  so  ex- 
posed, lost  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  gained  carbonic  acid.  Lower 
had  also  demonstrated,  by  experiments  on  quadrupeds,  that  the 
change  of  colour  from  modena  to  a  scarlet  red  which  the  blood 
underwent  in  the  lungs,  depended  entirely  on  the  presence  of 
fresh  air  in  their  cells:  And  Priestley  found,  that  when  a  quan- 
tity of  dark-coloured  blood  was  tied  up  closely  in  a  moistened 
bladder,  and  hung^in  the  air,  the  whole  lower  surface  of  the  blood 
acquired  a  coating  of  a  florid  red  colour,  as  thick  as  if  no  blad- 
der had  intervened.  From  all  this,  it  had  been  inferred,  that* 
during  respiration,  either  some  part  of  the  air  passed  through 
the  sides  of  the  cells  and  vessels  of  the  lungs  into  the  blood,  or 
that  something  was  given  out  by  the  same  course,  from  the 
blood  to  the  air,  so  as  to  alter  the  colour  of  the  one,  and  the 
composition  of  the  other.  But,  without  denyitig  that,  in  these 
instances,  the  change  of  colour  in  the  blood  depended  on  the 
presence  of  the  atmospheric  air,  or  of  air  containing  oxygen^ 
Mr.  Ellis  has  shown,  by  the  most  satisfactory  experiments, 
that,  in  the  case  where  the  bladder  intervened,  neither  did  the 
air  aflTord  any  portion  of  its  gases  to  the  blood,  nor  did  the 
blood  communicate  any  matter  to  the  air.  Thus,  when  he 
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put  a  quantity  of  black  blood  into  a  small  bladder,  and  sus- 
pended it  in  a  glass  jar  containing  13*1  cubic  inches  of  atmos- 
pheric air  inverted  over  mercury,  he  found  that  the  blood  soon 
reddened;  that,  at  the  end  of  two  days,  the  whole  of  the  ozy- 
gen  of  the  includejd  air  had  di$app«rared — bui  that  an  equal 
fuaniity  of  carbonic  had  been  form^.  Hence  it  is  obvious^  that 
as  all  the  oxygen  which  had  disappeared  was  converted  into 
carbonic  acid,  pone  could  have  penetrated  the  bladder,  or 
combined  with  the  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Mr.  Ellis 
suspended,  in  the  same  manner,  bladders  filled  with  water* 
or  bladders  empty,  but  moistened,  in  jars  of  atmospheric  air, 
the  oxygen  was  equally  found  to  be  ponverted  into  carbonic 
acid*  Since,  therefore,  it  thus  appears  that  a  moistened  bladder 
is'  of  itself  capable  of  afibrding  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  that 
the  carbon  is  derived  from  any  other  source,  where  the  bladder 
is  filled  with  blood;  and  the  conclusion  seems  irresistible,  that 
when  dark-coloured  blood  is  reddened  by  the  air,  through  the* 
sides  of  a  moistened  bladder,  the  air  yields  no  oxygen  to  the 
blood,  nor  acquires  from  it  any  carbon;  but  the  carbon  of  the 
bladder,  by  its  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  passes 
into  the  state  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  doctrine,  then,  of  the 
entrance  of  gases  into  the  blood  from  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs, 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  receiving  the  best  support  from 
Priestley's  experiment.  But  although  the  result  had  been 
otherwise,  and  the  direct  passage  of  something  through  the 
bladder  had  been  unequivocally  proved,  we  should  still  have 
been  disposed  to  maintain  with  our  author,  that  it  would  not 
necessarily  follow,  that  any  similar  transmission  of  air  took 
place  through  the  sides  of  the  cells  and  vessels  of  the  lungs* 
On  the  contrary,  we  regard  it  to  be  a  fact,  as  well  established 
as  any  in  Physiology,  that  no  part  of  the  body,  provided  with 
vessels,  however  delicate  it  may  be,  has  ever  been  observed 
to  permit  the  smallest  quantity  of  any  kind  of  fluid  to  permeate 
through  it,  as  long  as  the  circulation  continues  in  that  part; 
though,  as  soon  as  death  has  taken  place,  transudation  goes  on 
in  all  textures  with  the  utmost  facility.  We  should  not  there- 
fore, be  entitled  to  infer,  merely  because  a  dead  bladder  may 
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seem  to  allow  of  the  transmission  of  air,  that  the  cells  and 
vessels  of  the  living  lungs  are  equally  permeable  to  that  fluid* 

Mr.  Davy  had  concluded  from  experiment,  that  71  or  93 
cubic  inches  of  nitrous  oxide  might,  in  the  short  period  of  half 
a  minute,  be  absorbed  by  the  venous  blood,  through  the  moist 
coats  of  the  pulmonary  veins.  Our  author's  observations, 
alone,  would  have  left  very  little  doubt  in  our  minds,  that,  in 
these  experiments,  though  a  portion  of  gas  had  disappeared 
from  the  air-holder,  none  had  passed  into  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs.  But  we  have,  ourselves,  found,  by  repeated  trials  with 
nitrous  oxide  and  atmospheric  air,  that,  when  a  given  quantity 
of  either  of  these  is  frequently  breathed,  the  desire,  or  sympa- 
thetic stimulus  to  inspire,  becomes  gradually  so  strong,  and  the 
expirations  proportionally  so  short  and  restrained,  that,  at  last^ 
when  the  experiment  is  terminated  from  fatigue,  the  lungs 
may  contain,  in  some  instances,  even  twice  as  much  air  as  at 
the  commencement.  It  is  obviously  from  inattention  to  this 
circumstance,  that  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  in  their  late 
investigations,  have  been  deceived  into  the  conclusion,  that, 
when  atmospheric  air  is  breathed  in  this  laborious  way,  a  por* 
tion  of  oxygen  is  absorbed;-— a  conclusion  which,-  had  not 
Mr.  Ellis  shown  it  to  be  matter  of  hypothesis  and  not  of  fact, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  would  have  led  us  to  doubt  the  ac- 
curacy, even  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  in  the 
island. 

At  the  present  day,  we  believe,  there  are  not  many  who  sup- 
pose, that  any  part  of  the  air  is  conveyed  into  the  blood  by  the 
channel  of  the  absorbent  vessels:  Yet  Mr.  Ellis  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  point  out  how  little  grounds  there  are  for  such  an 
opinion.  We  are  aware,  that  experiments  upon  dogs  have 
been  referred  to  in  support  of  it;-»in  which,  air  introduced 
into  the  cavities  of  the  pleura  or  peritoniaeum,  has  disappeared 
in  a  few  days.  But  we  should  almost  have  thought  a  reference 
of  this  nature  quite  unnecessary,  when  it  is  so  generally  known« 
that,  sometimes,  in  the  human  body,  in  consequence  of  a  very 
trifling  laceration  of  the  lungs  from  a  broken  rib,  such  a  quan- 
tity of  air  escapes  from  the  chest  into  the  cellular  membrane 
under  the  skin,  as  to  blow  it  up  over  the  whole  surface,  to  the 
depth  of  nearly  a  foot;  and  vet  all  this  air  is  gradually  re- 
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moved;  so  that  the  body,  from  having  the  appearance  of  a 
huge  bladder  fully  inflated,  in  a  few  days  recovers  its  natural 
form.  Still  these  phenomena  are  far  from  demonstrating,  that 
^ir,  in  an  elastic  state,  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  of  the  lungs 
during  respiration. 

Having  thus  shown,  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  the 
prevalent  hypotheses,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  air 
IS  altered  by  natural  breathing,  is  inaccurate,  Mr.  Ellis's  simple 
and  most  satisfactory  deduction  on  this  point  may  be  stated  in  * 
a  few  words.  Air,  examined  after  respiration,  is  found  to  dif- 
fer from  jthe  same  air  before  it  is  breathed,  in  having  lost  a 
portion  of  oxygen,-»gained  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid,— - 
and  in  being  loaded  with  watery  vapour.  This  additional  car- 
bonic acid,  then,  is  either  given  out  directly  by  the  exhalent 
vessels  of  the  lungs,  or  it  is  actually  formed  within  the  sur 
cells.  Now,  it  is  not  directly  emitted  from  the  vessels;  for 
in  that  case  it  ought  to  be  discovered  in  the  air  expired, 
whatever  the  composition  of  the  air  inspired  may  have  been: 
But  this  is  not  so;  for  no  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled  when  hydro 
gen  is  breathed.  It  must,  therefore,  be  formed  within  the  cells. 
If  so,  the  oxygen  entering  into  its  composition  must  be  derived 
from  the  air  inhaled;  for  it  is  not  generated,  unless  that  air 
contains  oxygen;  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  is  lost  by 
the  inspired  air,  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  carbonic  acid 
emitted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  carbon  with  which  the  oxy- 
gen combines,  must  be  supplied  by  the  lungs;  and  Physiology 
does  not  permit  us  to  suppose,  that  this  supply  is  accomplished 
in  any  other  way,  than  by  an   exhalent  secretion  from  the 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  opening  on  the  surface  of 
the  air  cells.  In  what  state  the  carbonaceous  matter  is  secreted, 
whether  purely  as  carbon,  or  in  combination  with  other  substan« 
ces,  is  yet  uncertain.  Here,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  since  we  have  estimated,  that  about  92160  cubic 
inches  of  carbonic  acid  are  formed,  by  the  direct  combina- 
tion of  its  constituent  principles,  within  the  air  cells  of  the 
human  lungs,  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  it  follows,  that  as 
much  latent  heat  is  daily  set  free,  within  these  organs,  as  would 
melt  201.03  lib.  troy  of  ice.  Lastly,  with  respect  to  the  water 
,  ivhich  is  found  dissolved  in  the  expired  air,  we  may  observe, 
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that  we  cannot  regard  it  as  formed  by  the  union  of  the  iXKfgtn 
inhaled,  with  hydrogen  present  in  the  air  cells;  for  aO  the  oxy- 
gen which  disappears  is  employed  in  forming  the  carbonic 
acid.  In  consistency  with  physiological  principirs,  therefore, 
we  must  suppose,  that  it  is  poured  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
cells,  either  in  the  state  of  pure  water,  or  holding  other  sub- 
stances in  solution,  by«aii  exbalent  secretion  from  the  vessels 
of  the  lungs* 

We  cannot  leave  the  consideration  of  the  changes  produced 
on  the  air  by  animals  provided  with  lungs,  without  adverting 
to  another  very  singular  alteration,  which  Mr*  £Uis  has,  with 
great  ingenuity,  suggested  that  it  may  undergo,  from  its  intro- 
duction into  these  organs.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  had  found, 
that  when  they  respired  pure  oxygen,  a  quantity  of  nitrogen 
considerably  greater  than  what  could  reasonably  have  l^en 
supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  lungs  before  the  experiment, 
was  mingled  with  the  expired  air,  and  that  an  equal  bulk  of 
oxygen  gas  had  disappeared.  In  like  manner,  when  a  guinea- 
pig  was  made  to  breath  pure  oxygen,  or  a  mixture  of  this  gaa 
and  hydrogen,  the  expired  air  contained  a  volume  of  nitrogen 
much  more  than  equal  to  the  cubic  contents  of  the  animal's 
body,  and  had  lost  a  proportional  bulk  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen* 
It  was  observed,  too,  that  the  emission  of  nitrogen  was  always 
greatest  in  the  first  expiration;  and  that  its  quantity  progrea* 
sively  diminished,  until,  towards  the  close  of  the  experiment, 
it  was  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  Far  from  regarding  these 
phenomena,'  with  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  as  proving  an  evo- 
lution of  nitrogen  from  the  blood,  and  a  corresponding  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  Mr.  Ellis  infers,  with  more  accup 
racy,  that  the  nitrogen  must  have  been  derived  from  die 
residual  air  in  the  lungs,  and  that  it  has  been  displaced 
from  the  cells  by  the  mere  mechanical  substitution  of  the 
other  gases.  But  if  this  inference  be  just,  since  a  much  grea- 
ter volume  of  nitrogen  was  emitted,  than  the  lungs  could  have 
contained  of  that  gas  in  an  elastic  state,  we  cannot  but  sup- 
pose, as  has  been  argued  by.  our  author  at  great  length, 
that  these  organs  exert,  upon  inspired  air,  a  property  similar  to 
that  which  chemists  have  proved  pieces  of  porous  charcoal  to 
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possess,  namdy,  a  podrer  of  attractkg  and  condtming  seT^nd 
tmes  their  volume  of  atmospheric  air,  oxygeo,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  various  other  gases*  Hence,  diough  the  lungs 
do  not  contain  a  greater  bulk  of  air  than  has  commonly  been 
supposed,  yet  they  may,  in  fact,  contain  a  greater  weight  of 
that  elastic  fluid*  Mr.  ElUis  will  not  be  displeased  to  learn, 
that  this  analogy  had  occurred,  many  years  ago,  to  one  of  the 
most  judicious  of  the  French  physiologists,  M.  Halle.  Among 
a  list  of  quesdons  connected  with  respiration,  which  he  pro- 
poses  for  resolution,  we  find  the  following: 

^  Dans  les  alterations  qu'eprouve  Fair  dans  la*  respiration, 
*en  est-il  qu'on  doive  attribuer  plutot  au  poumon  qu'au  sang? 
^et  ind^pendamment  de  I'humidite  pulmonaire,  la  propriete 
^  aiBguliere  qu'ont  la  plupart  des  corps  spongieux  d'absorber 
^  les  gaz  et  de  ieur  iaire  perdre  I'etat  elastique,  ne  peut-elle  pas 
^  entrer  pour  quelque  chose,  dans  les  fonctions  que  le  poumoQ 
^remplit  dans  la  respiration?'  Encyclop*  Meth.  Medecinty  1. 506. 

Land  animals  of  the  classes  of  Insects,  MoUusca  and  Ver* 
mes,  and  Terrestrial  Ova,  Larvse  and  Chrysalids  of  inseca, 
operate  upon  the  surrounding  air,  either  by  receiving  it  into 
cavities,  which  they  can  enlarge  or  diminish  at  will  like  lungs; 
or  into  tubes,  called  tracheae,  opening  externally  by  orifices  or 
stigmata;  or  the  power  of  acting  upon  it  seems  possessed  by 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body.*  There  can  be  litde  doubt, 
iirom  the  numerous  experiments  which  our  author  has  detailed 
on  bees,  flies,  grasshoppers,  slugs,  snails,  earth-worms,  and 
▼arious  larvae  and  chrysalids,  that  all  these,  like  man,  remove^ 
l)y  their  respiration,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
and  substitute  a  corresponding  bulk  of  carbonic  acid,  leaving 
4he  nitrogen  unaltered.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  produce  no 
carbonic  acid,  unless  when  in  contact  with  air  containing  oxy- 
gen. It  is  most  consistent  with  analogy,  therefore,  and  it  is  in 

« 

*  We  hare  sdopted  the  dassifieation  of  animals,  which  will  be  found  pro* 
po«cd  under  that  «rUde  in  Dr.  Rees'a  Cjrdopaodia,  composed,  vre  presume, 
by  Mr.  Macartney.  It  seems  to  us  superior  to  any  that  has  yet  been  offered 
to  the  public.  In  applying  the  terms  Land  or  I'trreatrial  to  animals,  we  wish 
them  to  be  understood  as  designating  those  which  are  killed  by  immersion 
in  water/in  opposition  to  the  Aquatic  class,  or  such  as  die  merely  from  being. 
«sino)wd  out  of4hat  fluid. 
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no  reipect  incomi&iUe  with  thr  anatcnMjr  or  pbjrnologjr  of 
Ihete  aDim«b,  to  suppose,  that,  in  changing  the  surrounding 
sir,  they  merely  afford  to  it,  by  a  process  like  secretion,  a  cer- 
tain qusuitity  of  carbonaceous  matter,  which,  uniting  with  its 
omygrn,  constitutes  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid« 

The  water  of  springs,  rivers,  and  of  the  sea,  always  contains 
from  iV  ^  Vr  P^*^  ^^  *^*  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^t  composed  of  from  ^Vv 
^  tVv  ^f  oxygen,  from  ^Vv  ^  tVv  ®f  nitrogen,  and  from  ^ff^ 
to  -fV^  of  carbonic  acid.  Now,  ail  aquatic  animals,  such,  for 
example^  as  the  whole  class  of  fishes,  many  insects,  mollusca, 
vermes,  and  zoophytes,  and  several  aquatic  ova  of  land  ani- 
mals, are  constantly  producing  changes  on  this  air  contained 
in  their  natural  element.  Fish  act  upon  it  through  the  medium 
of  organs  familiar  to  every  one,  called  gills;  and  the  animals 
of  the  other  classes,  either  by  means  of  organs  like  the  g^lls 
of  fish,  or  of  tubes  like  the  trachese  of  many  terrestrial  insectsf 
or  by  a  structure,  too  minute  to  be  seen,  existing  on  all  parts 
of  their  surface.  With  respect  to  the  alteration  which  they 
effect,  Mr.  Ellis  has  quoted  a  variety  of  experiments  on  dif* 
frrtnt  kinds  of  fish,  muscles,  marine  testacea,  snails,  leeches, 
zoophytes  and  tadpoles,  in  which  it  was  found,  that  the  water 
in  which  these  animals  were  placed,  lost  a  part  of  its  oxygen, 
and  received  an  addition  of  carbonic  acid,  while  its  nitrogen 
remained  unaffected.  It  was  not  actually  demonstrated,  in 
these  instances,  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced, 
exactly  equalled  the  oxygen  which  had  disappeared;  but  we 
eoofidently  infer,  with  our  author,  that  this  was  the  extent  of 
the  change*  Nor  have  we  less  hesitation  in  concluding,  that 
the  carbonic  acid  was  formed,  by  the  combination  of  carbon 
separated  from  the  animal  by  the  vital  process  of  exhalation, 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  the  water.  And  here 
we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  beautiful  provision  of  na- 
ture, which  Mr.  Ellis  has  developed.  The  experiments  of 
Scheelc  and  others  had  shown,  that  water  pc»saesses  a  superior 
attractive  power  for  oxygen;  and  that,  as  it  attracts  this  gas,  it 
parts  with  its  carbonic  acid:  so  that  the  latter  never  exceeds  a 
certain  quautity,  in  the  water  either  of  springs  or  of  rivers* 
And  hence,  says  Mr.  Ellis,  ^the  noxious  gases,  formed  in 
*  water  by  the  exercise  of  the  ammal  functions,  and  by  the  de« 
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^compoaidon  of  organic  bodies,  are  regularly  expelled;  and 
*'  thus  the  air,  destined  to  support  the  living  functions  of  aqua* 
^  tic  animals,  like  that  of  the  atmosphere  which  we  breathe,  is 

*  maintained  nearly  in  a  uniform  state  of  composition  and 

*  purity.'  $  558. 

The  experiments  of  Hooke  and  SpaKanzahi,  referred  to  by 
our  author,  prove,  that  the  order  of  zoophytes  called  Infusoria,  , 
aaich  as^he  animalcules  of  vegetable  infusions,  of  vinegar,  and 
of  stagnant  waters,  are  killed  by  placing  these  fluids  in  a  va« 
cuum,  or  stopping  them  up  closely  in  a  phial.  And,  in  the  ab-> 
aence  of  any  direct  proof,  we  may  presume,  that,  like  other 
animals,  they  exhale  carbon,  which  combines  with  oxygen  ex- 
isting in  the  medium  in  which  they  live,  and  forms  carbonic 
«cid« 

Lastly,  we  think  it  extremely  probable,  that  those  detached 
and  apparently  irritable  substances,  called  Hydatids,  so  fre- 
quently discovered  in  diseased  parts  of  other  animals,  and 
which  might  widi  propriety  be  constituted  into  an  order  of  zoo* 
phytes  under  the  name  of  Parasitica,  act  in  a  similar  manner 
lipon  oxygen  contained  in  the  fluids  which  surround  them. 

Thus  Mr.  Ellis  has  conducted  us,  by  satisfactory  experi- 
ments, and  the  most  reasonable  analogies,  to  this  great  infer- 
ence, that  every  individual  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  continu- 
ally exhaling  carbon,  to  form  carbonic  acid  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  the  air  existing  in  the  fluids  in  which 
it  lives. 

We  should  now  willingly  have  followed  our  author  through 
the  various  stages  of  his  interesting  inquiries  into  the  Respira- 
tion of  Vegetables.  But  as  we  have  already  almost  transgres- 
sed our  limits,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  few  such  re- 
marks on  his  researches  in  this  department,  as  we  hope  will 
induce  our  readers  to  consult  the  work  for  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  Mr.  Ellis  seems  to  have  abundantly 
established,  both  by  numerous  experiments  of  his  own,  andaq 
appeal  to  those  of  preceding  writers,  that  all  terrestrial  plants, 
whether  growing  in  absolute  darkness,  in  the  shade,  or  exposed 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  are  constantly  removing  a  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  substituting  an  ex« 
actfy  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid:-— that  they  produce  this 
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dumstf  bf  tmiaimg  from  d^ir  kavc»p 

flsd  roou«  bjr  a  process  Iik« 
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snmI  llmt  ffiffr  f micSMMi  is  csscBtially'  scccMatir  to  iWrtr  ▼ink 

Mei»ce# 

Bot  ft  is  also  sbowB,  diaf  die  grcca  ports,  and  dK  greca 
ports  alone^  of  tbcse  pbnts,  when  placed  in  the  ligbt,  and  par* 
ttcularly  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  son^  while  they  are  mhaliag 
ovbon  to  Ibroi  carbonic  acid  with  the  sorroondiogoaiygcBy  are 
alsog^iogoot  aportioo  of  pore  cfxygtn-^'    that  dibozygea  *! 

seeoM  to  be  derived  from  die  decomposidoo  of  carbonic  ocad 
csistiog  10  the  celhilar  texture  of  their  grceo  parts;— -dbat  this 
acid  appears  to  be  decoioposed  by  the  cheaiical  i^eocy  ot  the 
solar  Ugbt,  which,  penetratiog  into  the  cells  containing  it»  m» 
solves  it  into  carbon  and  oxygen,  whereof  the  former  is  re- 
tained, while  the  latter  escapes  through  the  external  poies^— 
and,  finall)c,  that  this  process  is  not  a  constant  and  invariable 
function  necessary  to  life,  but  an  effect,  in  a  manner  additional, 
or  subordinate;  for  a  plant  does  not  die  when  diis  fonnatioa  , 

of  oxygen  has  ceased}  and  it  may  be  found  to  occur  in  a  dead 
plant  as  well  as  in  one  that  is  alive. 

It  was  this  production  of  oi^genby  the  green  parts  of  plants 
exposed  to  light,  or  apparendy  depending  on  the  decomposition 
of  carbonic  acid,  which  gave  rise  to  the  opinion,  almost  uni- 
versally  maintained  since  the  time  of  Priesdey,  that  by  an  ad* 
mirable  provision  of  nature,  vegetables,  in  all  circumstances, 
were  continually  employed  in  purifying  the  air,  which  had 
been  deteriorated  by  the  respiration  of  animals.  But  it  is  indeed 
scarcely  possible,  as  our  author  has  observed^  that  this  opinion  ' 

could  have  obtained  such  general  regard,  had  not  physiologists 
and  chemists  obviously  satisfied  themselves  with  contempla- 
ting, at  a  distance,  the  beauty  of  the  Final  Cause  whose  exis* 
tence  is  impliedi  instead  of  carefully  examining  the  facts  by 
which  it  had  been  suggested.  Mr.  Ellis  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  question  their  accuracy;  and  to  show,  that  they 
were  not  only,  even  according  to  Priesdey's  own  representa* 
tion^  imperfect  and  contradictory  in  themselves,  but  idso  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  experience  of  Priestley's  cotempoFaty,the 
celebrated  Scheele.  We  have  pleaaui«  in  quoting  the  send- 


vhh  which  cmr  author  has  closed  bia  expoahton  of  this 
▼ery  popular,' and  perhaps  not  uimatural  error.  They  are  wril* 
tCB  with  that  modesty  and  candour,  which  we  wish  to  consider 
as  virtues  inseparable  from  minds  truly  intelligent;  and  w)e 
value  them  the  more,  that,  in  physiological  disaussions,  they 
are  comparative^  rare  in  their  occurrence. 

*  We  have  been  drawn  into  these  detailed  remarks,  not  from 
any  desire  to  depreciate  Dr.  Priestley's  labours,  but  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  having  first  given  origin  to  the  opinion^ 
diat  plants,  by  their  vegetation,  at  all  times  purify  the  air;  and 
from  a  consideration  of  the  importance  which  has  ever  since 
been  atfiMshed  to  them.  In  the  experimental  sciences,  it  is 
diiefly  by  the  successive  detection  of  each  other's  errors,  that 
we  gradually  advance  to  truth;  for  rarely,  indeed,  does  it  hap 
^en,  that  human  sagacity  can  at  once  foresee  and  appredate  all. 
die  possible  drcomstances  in  an  experiment,  which  may  influ- 
ence and  control  its  result.  There  is,  therefore,  no  cause  to 
wander,  that  this  illustrious  philosopher  did  not  discover  those 
teurces  of  fi^acy,  which  the  more  advanced  stdce  of  science 
has  alone  enabled  his  successors  to  point  out.  And  the  reflec* 
tion,  that  our  apparently  more  correct  views  may,  at  no  distant 
day,  undergo  a  similar  revision,  ought  not  only  to  teach  us  be- 
coaning  diffidence  in  our  own  opinions,  but  may  serve  to  check 
that  rising  triumph  which  little  minds  are  sometimes  apt  to 
&el,  when  they  see  thus  exposed  the  mistakes  of  superior 
naen.'— -$  254. 

Were  the  excellent  remarks  also  contained  in  the  following 
extract,  limited  in  their  reference  merely  to  the  subject  under 
^coasion^  we>should  not  probaUy  have  detained  our  readers 
by  inaerting  them;  bui  they  are  of  much  more  extensive  appli-* 
cation«  There  is  a  class  of  scientific  inquirers,  of  late  years 
rather  increasing  in  number,  who  seem  disposed  to  measure 
the  power  of  man  by  the  extent  of  their  own  individual  exer- 
tions; who  wottlddamp  the  noble  ardour  of  philosophical  pursuit, 
and  check  the  progress  of  discovery,  by  throwing  in  our  path 
every  obsuole  which  their  ingenuity  can  construct  out  of  the 
crude  and  feeble  materials  of  vital  principles,  and  final  causes, 
asid  nltimate  &cts;  and  who  scarcely  scruple  to  affirm,  with  a 
•oofideticc  which  we  are  convinced  their  more  enlarged  expe- 
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rience  will  indttce  them  to  regard  as  unreasonable,  that  they 
liave  already  attained  the  utmost  boundary  to  which  the  human 
faculties  can  reach.  Against  such  narrow  views,  our  author's 
observations  contain  a  just  and  eloquent  appeaU 

^  But  there  have  been  writers,'  says  he,  ^  who  rested  their 
views  of  the  purificauon  of  the  atmosphere  by  vegetation,  not 
so  much  on  observation  and  experiment,  as  on  what  they  con* 
ceived  to  be  its  necessity  in  the  general  economy  of  Nature; 
and,  with  more,  perhaps,  of  piety  than  of  prudence,  and  cer- 
tainly with  a  *^  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge,"  have  repre- 
sented the  contrary  doctrine  as  derogatory  to  the  wisdom  of 
Providence,  and  a  calumny  against  Nature  herself.   It  is 
indeed  true,  and  it  is  among  the  most  gratifying  truths  in 
the  pursuit  of  science,  that  every  real  step  which  we  make 
in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  serves  to  illustrate  the  skiU  and 
wisdom  with  which  all  its  parts  are  contrived  to  advance 
tibe  general  purposes  of  the  whole;  but  of  this  whole  it 
should  also  be  recollected,  that  we,  *^  as  yet,  see  but  in  part 
'^  and  as  through  a  glass,  darkly."    Hence  imperfect  ancfc 
erroneous  views  of  the  order  of  nature  may  be  often  taken, 
and  false  conclusions  may  be  grounded  on  them;  and  if  these 
conclusions  be  afterwards  announced  as  examples  of  divine 
wisdom,  and  be  allowed  to  borrow  the  authority  qf  final  causes 
for  their  support,  the  history  of  science  abundantly  testifies 
that  the  vainest  conceits  of  fallible  man  may,  in  time,  come  to  be 
worshipped  as  the  wisest  institutions  of  unerring  nature.  It  be* 
hoves  us,  therefgre,  to  employ  no  ordinary  portion  of  delicacy 
and  caution  in  pronouncing  on  the  general  plans  and  purposes 
of  Providence,  from  the  little  and  partial  views  of  nature, 
which,  at  present,  we  are  permitted  to  take;  lest,  in  the  effer^ 
vescence  of  our  zeal,  we  degrade  the  wisdom  we  pretend  to 
exalt,  and  prevent  the  designs  of  the  goodness  we  profess  to 
revere.  With  respect  also  to  the  charge  of  calumniating  nature, 
,   he  surely  who,  by  assiduous  observation  of  the  facts  which  she 
offers  to  his  contemplation,  seeks  to  discover  the  laws  of  their 
connexion,  and  proposes  his  opinion  of  those  laws  as  the  sim- 
ple result  of  his  inquires,  may  be  regarded  less  as  a  calumni* 
ator,  than  he,  who  supplies  the  imperfection  and  deficiency  m 
his  facu,  by  (he  suggestions  of  imag^tion;^  and  confidently 
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impoaes  apoD  Nature,  laws  and  conditions,  which  she  utterly 
disowns  and  disdains.'  $$  531 «  532. 

Sntce,  then,  it  appears,  that  plants,  as  well  as  animals,  are 
incesaandy  converting  the  pure  part  of*  the  air  into  carbonic 
acid,  and  since  it  is  ako  very  generally  known,  that  notwith- 
standing the  vast  extent  of  this  deteriorating  process,  the  at- 
liiosphere  still  maintains  its  uniformity  of  composition,  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places;  it  is  natural  to  ask,  where  are  we  to 
look  for  the  means  of  its  purification?  To  this  most  interesting 
and  difficult  question,  our  author  thinks  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  chemical  knowledge,  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be 
returned* 

Lasdy,  Mr.  £Uis,  investigating  the  source  of  the  oxygen 
emitted  by  the  green  parts  of  plants  when  exposed  to  light, 
has  been  led  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  theories,  that  have 
been  suggested  in  modem  physiology;  That  the  various  colours 
which  actom  the  vegetable  kingdom,  depend  on  the  varied  pro- 
portions of  alkaline  and  acid  matter  mixed  with  the  juices  of  the 
coloured  parts  of  plants:  That  green  and  yellow,for  example,  are 
always  produced  by  an  excess  of  alkali,  in  the  colorable  juices 
of  the  leaf  or  flower—- and  all  the  shades  of  red  by  a  predomi- 
nance of  acid;  and  that,  in  parts  where  neither  acid  nor  alkali 
predominate,  the  colour  is  white:  Just  as,  in  an  experiment  fa- 
miliar to  every  one,  we  convert  an  infusion  of  green  leaves  into 
red,  by  pourinif;  into  it  a  littie  vinegar-^or  an  infusion  of  red 
flowers  into  green,  by  a  few  drops  of  potass  or  ammonia—- 
or  destroy  the  colours  of  both  infusions  entirely,  by  adding 
the  alkali  and  acid  in  such  proportions,  as  that  they  shall  ex- 
acdy  neutralise  each  other.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
presence  of  light  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  production  of 
colours,  in  various  plants.  Thus,  if  a  plant,  which  is  natu- 
rally of  a  green  colour,  be  made  to  grow  in  total  darkness,  the 
leaves  and  other  parts,  as  they  unfold  themselves,  will  appear 
perfectly  white,  and  remain  so.  But  if  we  now  bring  this  ^/t o/a- 
ted  plant,  as  it  is  ealled,  into  the  light,  the  blanched  foliage,  and 
the  young  leaves,  as  they  expand  from  the  buds,  will  soon  ac- 
quire a  yellowish  tint,  which  will  gradually  deepen  into  a  green; 
and  this  colour,  after  being  completely  formed,  may  again  be 
made  to  disappear  by  returning  the  plant  into  a  dark  place* 
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^rhe  etiolation,  or  Hanrhing  of  the  roots  of  eekrjr,  and  of  die 
inner  parts  of  cabbages  and  lettoces,  are  &nuliar  examples  of 
the  same  kind.  In  like  manner,  if  red  rose  trees  are  carefully 
secluded  from  the  light,  they  will  produce  flowers  almost 
wUte;  or  if  a  portion  of  a  ripening  peach  or  dieny  be  covered 
with  a  peace  of  tinfoil,  the  uncovered  parts  of  the  surfiice  wU 
become  perfectly  red,  while  the  covered  poition  will  exhibit 
only  a  pale,  or  straw-colour* 

Now,  in  all  these  instances,  our  author  has  suggested,  tiiat 
the  Ught  contributes  to  the  development  of  the  colour,  merely 
by  modifying  the  portions  of  alkali  or  acid  matter  in  the  fluida 
of  the  part.  For  it  is  found,  that  the  blanched  leaves  of  an 
etiolated  plaint  abound  in  carlx)nic  acid,  and  that  ihey  not  only 
contain  less  alkali  than  green  leaves,  but  that  this  alkadi  exists 
in  a  more  neutralized  state:  and  hence;  according  to  Mr.  EUis, 
dieir  white  colour.  But  as  soon  as  the  plant  is  brought  into  the 
sun,  the  chemical  action  of  the  solar  beam  begins,  as  it  arould 
seem,  to  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  existing  im  the  white 
parts;  die  alkidi  by  degrees  comes  to  predominate;  and  the 
colour  of  the  leaves  is  observed  to  pass  gradually  into  a  f«ll 
green.  Thus,  too,  a  reason  may  be  assigned,  why  the  green  parts 
alone  of  plants  placed  in  the  light  have  been  said  to  afford  oxy^ 
gen:  for,  in  £M:t,  the  emission  of  oxygen,  and  the  produotioB  of 
the  green  colour,  appear  both  to  depend  on  the  same  cause-^ 
the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid;  so  that  we  cannot  so  properly 
w&TVtk  that  the  green  parts  afford  oxygen,  as  that  they  become 
green  when  that  gas  is  expelled.  Agam,  when,  in  the  fall  of  die 
year,  vegetation  begins  to  decline,  alkaline  matter  seems  less 
abundantly  supplied;  while  spontaneous  decomposition  appears 
actually  to  increase  the  quantity  of  acid  in  the  leaves:  and,  accor« 
ding  to  the  various  proportions  of  acid  which  are  developed  in 
the  leaves  of  different  plants,  die  foliage  exhibits  those  various 
shades  of  brown,  or  those  bright  tints  of  yellow  and  red,  which 
so  beaudfully  diversify  an  autumnal  scene.  On  the  odier  hand* 
it  would  seem,  that,  when  die  sunbeams  either  entirely  pro- 
duce, or  only  heighten  die  red  colours  of  floweraxir  fruits,  they 
produce  these  effects  by  some  chemical  action,  which  favoups 
the  formation  of  add  in  the  juices  of  the  'Coloured  part. 
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Theae  very  novel  and  ingenious  views,  so  consonant  with 
ihe  usual  simplicity  of  Nature's  operations,  are  unfolded  at 
great  length  by  our  author,  in  two  sections,  which  will  proba- 
bly appear  the  most  generally  interesting  in  his  Inquiry.  They 
mre  accopipanied,  also,  with  an  able  disquisition  on  the  causes 
of  colour  in  bodies  in  general;  and  on  the  analogy,  in  chemical 
operations,  between  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  and  the  two 
species  of  invisible  rays  in  the  solar  beam — ^the  chemical  and 
ralorific*  Of  the  former,  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  Mr* 
Ellis  has  both  appreciated  with  judgment,  and  contributed  to 
coofirm,  the  valuable  though  much  neglected  views  of  Delaval 
and  Bancroft.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  we  can  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  grant  to  our  author,  ths^t  the  analogy  in  question  exists 
•to  the  eictent  to  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  trace  it.  We  do 
not,  however,  withhold  our  assent,  from  conceiving  that  there 
.is  any  defect  in  the  reasoning  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  employed 
—for,  indeed,  if  the  data  he  has  assumed  be  granted,  we  be- 
lieve the  conclusions  he  has  deduced  from  them  are  altogether 
unobjectionable-— but  because  we  strongly  suspect  that  most  of 
the  observations  on  the  operation  of  galvanism  in  chemical  de- 
compositions, which  have  lately  been  offered  to  the  public 
under  the  specious  names  of  ^  general  laws,'  and  ^  statements  of 
fact,'  are  blended  with  hypothesis  to  no  inconsiderable  extent. 

Our  author  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  observations 
on  the  respiration  of  aquatic  plants:  but  we  may  presume  that, 
like  aquatic  animak,  they  possess  the  power  of  producing 
changes  on  the  air  combined  with  the  water  in  which  they 
grow,  similar  to  those  which  terrestrial  vegetables  effect  on  the 
air  of  the  atmosphere. 

From  all  these  views,  therefore,  we  are  fully  disposed  to 
conclude,  that  the  author  of  the  volumes  before  us  has  satisfac- 
torily established  this  important  general  truth  in  philosophy,— 
That  the  change  which  all  animals  and  vegetables  are  continu- 
ally producing  on  the  atmosphere,  or  on  the  air  of  the  fluids 
in  which  they  live,  consits  simply  in  the  conversion  of  a  por- 
tion of  oxygen  into  an  equal  bulk  of  carbonic  acid,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  carbon  exhaled  from  the  living  organized  body. 

And  now  the  question  will  naturally  again  suggest  itself^ 
why  is  this  exhalation  of  carbon,  and  conversion  pf  oxygen 
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into  carbonic  aid,  essentially  necessary  to  the  occurrence  of 
that  assemblage  of  phenomena  which  we  express  by  the  term 
Life? 

It  is  pretty  bold,  we  think,  in  any  physiologist  to  undertake 
to  answer  such  a  question  as  this;  and  indeed  it  is  plain  enough, 
that  any  answer  which  human  genius  can  give  to  it,  can  only 
remove  our  insurmountable  ignorance  one  degree  further  back, 
and  merely  reduce,  under  a  more  comprehensive  denomina- 
« tion,  all  the  miscellaneous  phenomena  which  indicate  theinex* 
plicable  combination  of  organized  matter  with  sensation  and 
perception.  This,  indeed,  is  all  that  Mr.  EUis.probably  pro- 
poses  to  attempt  in  the  succeeding  part  of  his  publication,  as  we 
observe  that  he  only  announces  his  expecution  of  being  able  to 
trace  all  the  effects  which  are  observed  to  depend  on  respira* 
tion  in  animals  and  plants,  to  the  agency  of  that  subtile  or  ca- 
lorific matter  which  is  universally  liberated  on  the  conversion 
of  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid,  and  which  enters  into  the  animal 
and  vegetable  systems.  It  is  imposQible  not  to  anticipate  the 
explanation  which  such  a  view  will  at  once  afford  of  many 
puzzling  and  obscure  phenomena:  we  need  only  allude  to  two, 
the  change  of  colour,  from  modena  to  scarlet,  which  the  blood 
undergoes  in  the  lungs  of  a  full  grown  person;  and  the  corres- 
ponding change  which  the  blood  of  the  child  suffers,  in  the  pla« 
centa,  within  the  mother^s  womb*  Jn  both  instances,  Mr.  Ellis, 
we  presume,  will  say,  caloric^  and  not  the  absorption  of  any 
gas^  is  the  agent  which  operates  the  change. 

Of  Mr.  Ellis's  style,  we  have  nothing  to  observe  but  in  com- 
mendation. It  is  pure  and  perspicuous  throughout.  We  think, 
however,  (hat  the  arrangement  of  his  work  is  suscepuble  of 
improvement.  The  order  which  we  have  followed,  in  exhibit- 
ing a  general  view,  of  the  subjects  it  embraces,  is  nearly  the  re- 
verse of  that  in  which  they  are  treated  in  the  Inquiry  itself. 
The  author  seems  to  have  adopted,  as  the  foundation  of  his 
arrangement,  a  principle  almost  generally  admitted,  it  is  true, 
in  physiological  writings,  but  admitted,  we  apprehend,  on  very 
ipsufficient  proof;  namely,  that  zoophytes  and  vegetables,  or 
the  lower  classes,  as  they  are  called,  of  organized  bodies,  are 
the  most  simple  in  their  structure;  and,  therefore,  that  in  the 
investigation  of  any  general  function  in  the  economy  of  living 
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beings,  we  ought  to  rise  gradually,  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  more  simple  properties  which,  it  is  presumed,  bodies  sim- 
ple in  their  structure  possess,  to  the  study  of  the  complicated 
phenomena,  accompanying  a  more  complex  organization.  To 
this,  however,  we  would  reply,  that  in  man  the  phenomena  of 
life  are  exhibited  on  the  grandest  sc^Ie,  and  in  circumstances 
the  most  favourable  to  accurate  observation,  and  that  with  the 
human  body,  therefore,  the  properties  of  every  other  form  of 
organized  existence  ought  to  be  compared;  that  if  the  structure 
of  the  lowest  classes  appears  more  simple,  it  is  only  because  it 
is  more  minute;  and  that,  in  truth,  none  of  them  are  totally 
devoid  of  any  of  those  properties  which  seem  essential  to  life 
in  the  higher  classes— although  our  senses,  even  when  aided  by 
the  most  powerful  instruments,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  per- 
ceive the  individual  parts  by  which  these  properties  are  exer- 
cised. M.  Trembley  has  described,  in  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  best  written  memoirs  in  natural  history,  three  kinds 
of  fresh  water  polypes,  which  consist  merely  of  a  cylindrical 
tube  or  pouch,  open  at  both  ends,  formed  of  an  extremely  thin, 
transparent  skin,  in  which  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  nerves, 
or  muscular  fibres, or  vessels,  can  be  seen;  animals  which  can  be 
cut  into  slices  almost  in  every  direction,  and  each-slice  becomes 
a  perfect  polype;  nay,  what  is  even  more  extraordinary,  which 
may  be  turned  outside  in,  and  still  continue  to  live  as  well  as 
before.  Yet  these  singular  beings  exhibit  the  most  unequivocal 
indications  of  volition  in  their  various  motions  from  place  to 
place,  either  to  expose  themselves  to  the  pleasing  influence  of 
light,  or  in  search  of  insects  often  larger  than  themselves,  which 
they  dexterously  entangle  in  {heir  arms,  convey  to  their  mouth, 
and  devour  with  the  utmost  voracity.  Voluntary  motions,  like 
these,  we  conceive  dependent  only  t>n  the  previous  conscious- 
ness of  sensations  and  ideas.  The  apparently  insignificant  crea- 
tures which  exhibit  them  have  obviously  the  same  motives  to 
action  as  ourselves— the  love  of  pleasure,  and  thfc  fear  of  pain. 
But  sensation,  ideas,  and  volition,  are  phenomena  which  uni- 
form experience  has  taught  us,  are  inseparable  from  a  nervous 
system;  the  conclusion,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  polype, 
cannot  but  be  obvious.  In  man,  these  phenomena  are  exhibited 
by  parts  so  large,  as  to  be  observed  and  distinguished  with  ac- , 
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curacy,  both  in  form  and  composition;  in  the  poylpe,  the  corres* 
ponding  organs  are  so  minute,  that  they  are  wholly  impercepti* 
ble  to  the  quickest  eye.  And  if  this  inference  be  just,  can  it  rea« 
sonably  be  maintained,  that  simplicity  of  structure  is  the  most 
distinguishing  character  of  these  lower  animals?  For  our  own 
parts,  so  strongly  are  we  impressed  with  an  opposite  opinion, 
that  when  we  compare  these  two  extremes  of  organization,  and 
reflect  on  the  much  greater  difficulty  which  attends  the  con- 
struction of  every  thing  that  is  minute  in  the  works  of  art,  we 
hesitate  which  to  regard  as  the  more  wonderful  production  of 
Incomprehensible  Power-«-the  obscure  and  diminutive  Polype 
Man,  the  lord  of  the  creation. 


Einkitung  in  die  Augenheilkunde^  von  Dr.  Karl  Himlt,  or- 
dentlichem  offentltchen  Lehrerder  Medizin  zu  Gottingen^  &?c. 
8vo.  S.  104.  Jena,  imported  by  Boosey,  London* 

[From  the  London  Medical  Review,  fbr  October  I8II.3 

This  small  volume  contains  the  substance  of  three  tracts  on 
diseases  of  the  eye,  first  published  in  the  Ophthalmologische 
Bibliothei^  a  work  conducted  by  Himly  and  Schmidt  of  Vienna; 
bodi  well  known  in  Germany,  as  lecturers  on  medicine,  and 
as  the  authors  of  several  ingenious  papers  on  the  physiology 
and  diseases  of  the  eye.  With  the  latter  subject  Himly  appears 
to  be  well  acquainted.  He  has  seen  and  practised  much,  and 
writes  with  the  ease  and  confidence  of  a  person  who  has  been 
often  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  describes.  His  practical  re- 
marks however,  are  occasionally  interrupted  by  a  litde  phy- 
aiolog}',  not  of  the  most  intelligible  kind,  especially  to  those 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  phraseology  of  the  German 
schools.  The  first  paper  contains  a  short  review  of  the  present 
state  of  medical  science  on  the  continent,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  treatment  of  the  disorders  of  the  eye.  Himly  sets  out  with 
deploring  the  evils  which  have  arisen  from  the  trifling  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  subject  by  the  generality  of  medical  men.  The 
consequences  have  been,  that  but  few  possess  accurate  and  well 
grounded  knowledge  of  the  subject;  and  that  from  the  neglect 
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of  the  many,  occasion  has  betrn  given  to  ignorant  pretenden  of 
taking  this  branch  of  medicine  to  themadves.  Their  endea- 
vours have  afterwards  been  directed  to  secure  it;  and  from  an 
acquired  dexterity  in  performing  some  few  operations,  they 
now  lay  daim  to  the  exdusive  care  of  every  disorder  of  die 
eye. 

The  time  has  been  when  these  observationa  might  have  been 
tspfAied  to  the  state  of  the  medical  profession  of  this  countiy; 
but  the  case  is  now  different,  and  the  sublet  appears  at  pre* 
sent  to  Gommrand  unusual  attention.  We  have  been  abt^dy 
presented  with  some  valuable  puUications;  we  are  led  Co  ex» 
pect  more;  and  we  have  seen  established  within  a  very  few 
years,  infirmaries  designed  exclusively  for  the  care  of  dis- 
eases of  the  eye.  In  the  hands  of  liberal  suid  able  men  such 
institutions  must  have  the  best  possible  effect.  They  will  pro- 
vide the  surest  means  of  obtaining  a  more  accurate  know* 
ledge  of  the  diseases  of  this  delicate  organ,  by  affording  an 
extent  of  observation  which  no  sphere  of  general  practice 
could  possibly  accumulate.  We  are  sorry  however,  to  observe, 
that  of  the  two  establishments  in  this  metropolis,  one  only 
fulfils  this  great  ol^ect  of  its  existence,  by  exposing  its  fields 
of  observation  to  the  profession  in  general.  The  practice  of  the 
other  is  carefully  confined  to  the  operator  and  his  single  as- 
sistant. By  some  fortuitous  circumstance,  or  through  very 
.particular  interest,  a  student  may  perhaps  obtain  the  useless 
favour  of  witnessing  a  solitary  operation;  but  the  infinitely , 
more  important  part,  the  medical  and  surgical  treatment  of 
llie  varieties  of  disease  which  must  daily  occur  at  this  public 
charity,  is  kept  wholly  to  themselves. 

Much  advantage  has  certainly  arisen  to  medicine  from  the 
attention  of  an  individual  being  directed  to  some  particular 
object  of  the  art,  to  some  natural  dass  of  diseases,  or  to  the 
diseases  of  some  one  organ.  But  if  the  result  ef  the  knowledge 
thus  obtained  is  to  be  possessed  only  by  the  individual,  or 
by  a  diosen  few,  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  knowledge  has 
been  gained  for  little  useful  purpose.  It  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect great  advantages  from  institutions  like  those  above  re- 
terrtd  to,  where  the  diseases  of  a  particular  organ  are  seen 
«n  llie  broadest  possible  scale,  and  where  every  facility  is 
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afforded  of  briopng  the  varieties  of  operations,  and  the  ac* 
tions  of  different  remedies  to  the  test  of  comparative  expe- 
rience. But  how  can  we  expect  these  advantages  where  a  pub- 
lic institution  is  made  an  object  «of  private  interest,  and  the 
world  is  deprived  of  those  benefits  which  would  result  from 
more  diffused  experience  an4  observation.  While  on  this  sub- 
ject we  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  we  cannot  see  in  what 
way  the  public  is  benefited  by  confiding  the  treatment  of  <lis* 
eases  of  the  eye  to  the  exclusive  care  of  a  few  individuals* 
Granting  that  a  dexterity  in  operating  upon  this  delicate  organ 
is  to  be  acquired  by  an  observance  of  minutias  which  exten* 
sive  practice  alone  can  bestow,  we  would  remark  that  the  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  which  require  operations  are  comparatively 
few;  and  we  think  we  have  more  than  oqce  observed,  that  this 
acquired  dexterity  was  by  no  means  adequately  supported  by 
an  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  disease;  but  where,  on 
the  contrary,  it  appeared  to  be  always  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  its  possessor,  whom  it  diverted  from  proper  attention  to 
more  humble,  but  equally  useful  objects. 

Besides  if  a  dexterity  sufficient  to  secure  the  object  of  the 
operation  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  a  few  and  by  repeated 
practice,  it  will  be  'at  once  evident  that  of  necessity^the  majo- 
rity will  be  excluded  from  reaping  any  benefit  from  it.  The 
fact  is,  that  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
parts,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  different  operations  are  performed  will  secure  to  their 
possessor  the  same  success  as  they  always  do  in  performing 
operations  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  difference  is  not 
so  essential,  or  the  difficulties  so  great,  as  to  prevent  any  intel- 
ligent and  well  educated  surgeon  from  practising  this  as  suc- 
cessfully as  any  other  part  of  bis  profession;  and  experience 
has  fully  proved  that  the  advancement  of  this  department  of 
surgery  has  been  owing,  not  to  the  genius  of  the  few  whq 
have  exclusively  devoted  themselves  to  the  subject,  but  to 
those  who  have  combined  a  more  extensive  insight  into  the 
powers  of  the  system  in  general,  and  whose  comparative  know- 
ledge of  disease  has  deduced  the  most  effectual  means  of  relief. 
We  might  illustrate  this  from  the  labours  of  Pott,  of  Richter, 
of  Scarpa  and  of  Hey,  whose  improvements  in  the  operative 
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treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye  are  not  Inore  conspicuous 
than  in  various  other  branches  of  the  profession.  In  truth  it  is 
probable  that  the  distinction  will  at  no  distant  period  be  done 
away,  and  the  tceatment  of  disorders  of  the  eyes  be  confided 
to  the  same  men  to  whom  we  trust  the  care  of  other  important 
organs.  The  only  plea  for  separating  them  is  founded  on  the 
nicety  and"  skill  requisite  to  perform  operations,  and  in  the 
present  advanced  state  of  anatomical  knowledge  and  surgical 
skill,  we  think  the  necessity  will  not  be  found  to  exist. 

In  the  second  part  we  find  a  very  full  detail  of  the  plan  to 
be  followed  in  examining  a  disordered  eye.  It  contains  some 
useful  observations;  nor  will  his  directions  appear  unnecessa- 
rily minute,  to  any  one  acquainted  by  practice  with  the  diffi- 
colties  which  often  occur  in  gaining  a  sufficient  insight  into 
the  nature  and  condition  of  the  disease.  It  is  not  every  com- 
plaint of  the  eye  which  requires  so  full  an  examination  as  is 
here  recommended;  but  we  should  recollect,  that  a  careless  or 
incomplete  examination  is,  in  many  cases,  full  of  evil  conse- 
quences. And  where  there  exists  no  marked  organic  mischief, 
we  gain  no  little  knowledge  when  we  ascertain  the  general 
condition  and  constitution  of  the  eye,  which  is  more  particu- 
larly open  to  any  one  species  of  disordered  function. 

Our  attention  is  first  directed  to  the  position  of  the  patient 
and  the  light.  It  will  be  sufficient-  to  remember  that  the  best 
light  only  dazzles  when  reflected  unfavourably,  and  that  the 
examiner  often  causes  this  faulty  reflection  by  the  unfavourable 
position  in  which  he  places  his  patient,  or  by  teasing  the  eye 
till  it  is  full  of  tears.  ^^  The  best  way  is  to  hold  a  moveable  ob- 
ject before  the  patient's  eye,  which  is  to  be  fixed  on  it;  the 
object  is  then  to  be  moved  in  every  direction  until  the  exami- 
ner sees  clearly  into  the  eye,  and  there  to  be  kept  until  he  is 
satisfied."-  ^^  It  is  often  useful  to  throw  a  stronger  light  on  the 
eye  by  a  concave  speculum,  or  to  examine  it  through  a  convex 
lens." 

In  cases  of  acute  disease  when  the  eye  is  irritable,  and  the 
orbicularis  acts  strongly  on  the  admission  of  light,  the  eye  is 
to  be  shaded,  and  the  patient  invited  to  open  the  lids,  as  every 
attempt  to  force  them  asunder  only  increases  the  action  of  the 
muade,  and  causes  its  eversion.  In  such  cases  the  simplest 
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mode,  and  one  which  insures  a  complete  view  of  the  efe 
without  any  injury,  is  to  elevate  the  upper  lid  by  passing  a  thin 
Pellier's  speculum  underneath  it.  It  appears  certainly- at  first 
more  alarming  than  opening  the  lids  by  the  fingers,  but  in  fact 
it  causes  less  pain  and  infinitely  less  disturbance. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  complete  examination  of  an  eye  is 
the  iris,  the  pupil  closing  in  proportion  as  we  admit  light;  and 
as  the  iris  is  in  front  ot  many  important  parts,  it  often  impedes 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  condition.  To  obviatr  this, 
Himly  employs  a  solution  of  the  extract  of  hyoscyamus  in 
water,  which  he  drops  into  the  eye;  or  he  applies  a  plaster  of 
hyoscyamus  near  the  eye,  which  causes  a  complete  dilatation 
of  the  pupil;  the  effect  continues  five  or  six  hours.  We  have 
generally  seen  the  extract  of  belladonna  employed  for  this 
purpose;  a  small  portion  being  placed  either  between  the  eye- 
lids, or  a  larger  quantity  rubbed  upon  the  eye*brows  and  tem- 
ples. Being  a  foreign  substance  on  the  conjunctiva  it  causes 
some  redness  and  watering,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  more 
efficacious  than  when  applied  upon  the  eye-brows.  The  pupil  is 
sometimes  thrown  so  widely  open  as  to  afford  a  view  of  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  ciliary  processes  in  front  of  the  edge  of  an 
opake  lens.  The  motion  of  the  iris  is  never  eventually  injured 
by  this  application  even  when  used  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
it  affords  the  only  effectual  mode  of  examining  those  early 
changes  of  the  retina  which  attend  the  formation  of  that  dis- 
ease which  has  been  termed  fungus  hsematodes  in  the  eye.  In 
these  cases  the  pupil  is  at  first  so  much  contracted,  that  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  retina  can  be  perceived,  but  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  belladonna,  the  whole  extent  and  the  appearances 
of  the  disease  may  be  ascertained.  The  power  of  this  applica- 
tion on  the  iris  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  influenced  by  the 
state  of  the  retina,  since  it  produces  exactly  the  same  effect  in 
the  most  obstinate  cases  of  gutta  serena.  Its  effects  upon  the 
retina  are  the  same  as  those  of  narcotics  in  general,  namely, 
dulness  of  sight,  strabismus,  &c.  and  its  action  on  the  iris  is 
equally  certain  when  taken  into  the  stomach  as  when  applied 
locally.  From  this  property  of  exciting  contraction  in  the  iris 
it  is  an  agent  of  great  surgical  importance,  in  preventing  adhe- 
sions which  so  frequently  succeed  inflammation  between  the 
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iris  and  inner  surface  of  the  cornea,  in  obviating  that  slow  in« 
fiammation  of  the  irift  which  causes  obliteration  of  the  pupil 
after  the  extraction  of  the  cataract,  and  also  in  preventing 
diose  adhesions  and  contractions  which  have  frustrated  the 
success  of  most  operations  for  artificial  pupil. 

We  are  next  directed  to  observe  the  general  situation  of  the 
eye  in  the  orbit,  and  the  appearances  of  the  lids.  The  diseases  > 
of  the  latter  and  the  points  to  which  our  attention  should  be 
directed  in  examining  them  are  briefly  touched  on,  but  in  a 
manner  which  at  once  bespeaks  a  perfect  familiarity  in  the  au* 
thor  with  all  the  various  forms  in  which  they  appear. . 

As  a  favourable  and  at  the  same  time  useful  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  we  have  taken  the 
remarks  of  our  author  on  ascertaining  diseased  appearances  in 
die  eye:— « 

^  1&  Observe  the  size  of  the  eye-ball,  its  motion,  and  the 
direction  of  one  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other;  also  its 
softness,  or  tension* 

^^  19.  Coi^unctiva.  Observe  its  connexion  with  the  parts 
below,  if  tight,  or  loose.  The  number  of  red  vessels  in  it,  and 
the  colour  of  the  blood  they  carry,  bearing  in  mind  that  often 
the  eye  becomes  bloodshot  while  you  are  inspecting  it,  when 
it  was  nearly  bloodless  when  you  began.  Mark  if  these  vessels 
ave  in  the  conjunctiva  or  sclerotica;  if  running  in  straight  lines 
with  numerous  intersections,  or  in  convoluted  or  tortuous 
courses.  If  any  pustules,  ulcers,  &c. 

*^  20.  Cornea.  Examine  it  in -front  and  sideways;  its  con- 
vexity, clearness,  and  polish:  if  any  zone  of  vessels  round  its 
connexion  with  the  sclerotica:  if  any  red  vessels  crossbg  it;  if 
running  into  its  substance,  or  over  its  surface. 

^^21.  Sclerotica.  If  any  unequal  surface,  any  bulging,  qt 
pits:  any  spots  of  a  dark  blue  appearance,  and  semitransparent: 
any  ulcer,  or  fungus,  &c.  any  deposit  between  it  and  the  con- 
junctiva. The  vessek  of  the  sclerotica  may  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  conjunctiva  by  their  straighter  course,  and 
their  more  fixed  situation. 

^^22.  Iris.  Its  colour;  if  any  distinct  red  vessels,  or  any  red* 
ness,  the  consequence  of  acute  or  chronic  inflammation;  parti** 
cnlarly  at  its  innermott  circle,  which  is  more  frequendy  made 
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unoaturally  vascular  and  reddened  by  such  causes.  This  redness 
is  often  discoverable  by  a  large  reflected  red  tinge  on  the  cornea 
when  viewed  sideways,  which  tinge  disappears  if  the  iris  is 
made  to  form  only  a  narrow  ring  by  the  action  of  the  liyoscy- 
amus.  If  its  colour  is  dull:  the  pale  gray  appearance  is  often 
observable  after  acute  inflammation  of  the  iris.  The  colour  of 
the  iris  is  often  changed  by  the  faulty  colour  of  the  aqueous 
humour j  for  instance,  after  extravasations  of  blood,  or  pus  into 
the  anterior  chamber.  The  colour  of  the  iris  differs  sometimes 
in  the  two  eyes:  in  other  instances  it  is  particoloured.  Observe 
also  the  colour  of  the  iris  as  connected  with  any  particular 
class  of  diseases* 

*^  23.  Pupil.  Its  size,  shape,  regularity  of  margin;  if  it  lies 
even,  beiges,  or  is  drawn  back,  or  to  either  side. 

"  24.  The  texture  of  the  iris.  If  thin,  or  thicker  than  natural; 
if  uniform  in.  structure,  or  showing  a  kind  of  net-work,  made 
by  projections  and  surrounding  spots. 

^^  25.  Further  observe  the  general  position  of  the  iris:  if  fiat, 
concave,  or  convex.  The  latter  betokens  generally  some  dis- 
ease of  parts  behind:  its  concavity  often  follows  the  absorption, 
or  dislocation  of  the  lens.  Its  natural  situation,  however,  varies 
considerably  in  different  individuals.  It  is  always  more  convex 
in  young  children.  Observe  also  if  it  swings  backwards  and 
forwards  on  moving  the  head  or  eye. 

^^  26.  The  motion  of  the  iris.  If  the  contraction  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil  be  in  proportion  to  the  admission  and  exclu* 
sion  of  light.  If  it  moves  quickly. or  sluggishly.  If  it  fixes 
steadily  and  at  once,  or  oscillates  after  having  been  put  in 
motion.  If  more  movable  in  one  eye  than  in  the  other.  In 
some  cases  the  natural  motion  of  the  pupil  is  reversed,  dilating 
in  proportion  as  the  light  is  admitted.  This  fact  (for  I  have 
witnessed  it  in  a  case  where  the  patient  was  almost  blind) 
arises,  I  think,  from  too  great  a  sensibility  of  the  retina,  which 
becomes  paralized  on  the  admission  of  light,  the  pupil  being 
contracted  to  the  utmost  when  the  eye  is  shut,  or  the  place 
made  nearly  dark.  Observe  also  if  the  pupil  dilates  equally,  or 
if  any  part  hitches.  Even  where  the  pupil  remains  unaltered 
in  all  changes  of  light,  we  are  not  hastily  to  conclude  that  no 
action  takes  place  in  the  iris.  The  pupillar  edge  may  be  adhe- 
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rent  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  by  close  inspection  we  may 
still  discover  some  motion  in  its  fibres,  or  some  change  in  its 
position. 

*^  28.  The  anterior  chamber.  Be  careful  not  to  mistake  a 
cloudiness  and  thickening  of  the  cornea  for  a  turbidness  of  the 
aqueous  humour.  Collections  of  puriform  fluid  in  the  anterior 
chamber  are  not  at  all  uncommon,  but  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  milky  cloudiness  of  the  cornea  observable  so  often  in 
inflammations.  Collections  of  matter  are  always  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  chamber,  and  generally  vary  their  position  if  the 
patient  lie  down  on  one  side.  The  aqueous  humour  often  ap- 
pears reddish  by  reflection  from  the  iris  or  cornea. 

*'  29.  The  bottom  of  the  eye.  Observe  its  colour,  and  the 
transparency  of  the  parts  behind  the  pupil.  The  darkness  of 
the  pupil  often  depends  on  the  position  of  the  patient,  the  de- 
gree of  light,  and  the  width  of  the  opening.  We  are  sometimes 
deceived  by  reflections  from  opacities  at  4he  edge  of  the  cornea, 
which  throw  a  grayish  shade  on  the  opening.  The  pupil  not 
appearing  of  a  clear  black  has  been  set  down  as  the  mark  of 
some  unsoundness  behind,  when  it  only  depended  on  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  examination.  Thus  the  pupil  often 
appears  gray  and  smoky  in  sound  eyes  with  perfect  vision* 
When  the  pupil  is  really  cloudy  f^rom  disease,  distinguish  if 
the  cause  lies  in  the  lens  or  its  capsule,  in  the  vitreous  humour, 
or  in  the  retina.  Does  the  paleness  of  colour  so  often  seen  in 
amaurosis  proceed  from  an  opake  retina,  or  a  deficiency  of 
pigmentum? 

^^  34.  Vision.  Is  sight  lost  or  only  defective?  Do  objects  ap* 
pear  too  large  or  too  small?  Are  they  doubled,  or  only  half 
seen?  Do  objects  at  rest  appear  in  motion?  Is  there  any  appear- 
ance of  the  rainbow  colours  round  the  object;  and  if  so,  is  it 
constant,  or  only  under  particular  circumstances?  Is  the  object 
seen  plainly  at  first,  and  does  the  sight  fail  only  after  continued 
inspection:  or^the  reverse,  does  the  object  become  clearer  by 
intently  viewing  it?  Is  the  duration  of  perfect  vision  short? 
How  is  the  sight  at  different  times  of  the  day?  Is  it  better  in  a 
bright  or  duU  light,  when  the  eye  or  back  is  opposite  to  the 
light?  At  what  distance  is  vision  .most  distinct?  Is  the  distinct 
vision  of  small  objects  confined  to  a  small  space?  Are  colours 
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accurately  distinguished,  or  are  they  miBtaken  one  for  another 
and  if  so,  are  the  colours  changed  to  lighter,  or  darker?  In  all 
your  inquiries  compare  the  powers  of  one  eye  widi  those  of 
the  other." 

These  are  only  a  small  part  of  Himly's  directions:  his  in- 
quiries are  extended  much  further,  and  to  many  other  points. 
Enough  however,  has  been  given  to  show  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  written,  the  end  at  which  he  aims.  We  wish  that  a 
recollection  of  them  may  be  of  use  to  any  of  our  readers,  by 
reminding  them  of  the  necessity,  which  re^y  exists,  of  minute 
investigaUon  and  attention  to  every  appearance,  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  diseases  of  this  organ.  The  eye,  of  all  organs,  is 
not  the  one  to  bear  without  injury  the  indiscriminate  applica- 
tion of  active  remedies,  now  so  generally  employed.  The  just 
dread  of  doing  injury  has  in  some  instances  given  rise  to  a 
feebleness  of  practice,  which  allows  the  disease  to  proceed  till 
its  advance  can  no  longer  be  arrested.  In  the  opposite  extreme 
a(n  end  is  put  to  the  eye  and  to  the  disease  by  the  untimely  or 
improper  interference  of  too  active  means.  The  evil  in  both 
cases  arises  not  so  much  from  ignorance  of  the  different  reme- 
dies as  from  the  want  of  knowing  the  exact  nature  of  the  dis- 
eased appearances,  and  the  powers  and  actions  of  the  diflFerent 
structures  which  are  engaged  in  them. 

The  third  tract  contains  some  remarks  on  the  best  means 
and  forms  of  applying  medicines  to  the  eye;  and  on  the  reme- 
dies best  adapted  to  its  diseases.  We  do  not  see  any  thing  of 
importance  in  it,  which  we  can  suppose  not  to  be  known  to  the 
generality  of  our  readers.  Only  let  it  be  remembered  that 
whatever  remedies  are  recommended  should  be  carried  into 
eifect  with  as  much  gendeness  as  the  case  will  allow.  Much 
harm  is  often  done  by  coarse  remedies,  and  by  rough  manipu- 
lations in  the  application  of  those  which  are  excellent  in  them- 
selves: so  much  indeed,  as  utterly  to  do  away  any  good  which 
might  otherwise  be  expected.  Excepting  in  cases  where  the 
disease  is  manifest,  we  should  never  slur,  or  give  up  the  ex- 
amination of  a  diseased  eye  from  the  fear  of  giving  temporary 
psun.  But  it  is  of  such  very  great  consequence  whether  this  be 
done  by  a  clumsy,  or  by  a  light  and  agile  hand,  that  we  cannot 
too  strongly  inculcate  the  necessity  of  acting  with  delicacy* 
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This  applies  sdll  more  forcibly  to  the  mode  in  which  we  adnu- 
nister  our  remedies:  success  depends  essentially  on  the  form 
and  manner  of  their  employment. 


A  Treatise  on  some  Practical  Points  relating  to  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eye^  by  the  late  John  Cunningham  Saunders,  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Founder  and 
Surgeon  of  the  London  Infirmary  for  curing  Diseases  of  the 
Eye.  To  which  is  added,  A  short  Account  of  the  Author^s 
Life^  and  his  Method  of  Curing  the  Congenital  Cataract^  by 
his  Friend  and  Colleague^  J.  R.  F arre,  M.  D.  The  whole 
illustrated  by  coloured  Engravings.  London,  1811,  large 
8vo.  pp.  216. 

[From  the  New  Medical  and  Phyftical  Journal,  for  April  1812.] 

The  name  of  Saunders  must  be  familiar  to  most  of  our  rea- 
ders,  for  there  are  few,  we  presume,  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  Establishment  of  the  Institution  in  the  metropolis 
for  curing  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  which  owed  its  origin  to  his 
recommendation  and  exertions.  The  numerous  cures  perfor- 
med by  him  while  he  held  the  situation  of  surgeon  to  that' 
charity,  were  honourable  proofs  of  his  surgical  skill  and  atten- 
tive diligence  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  That  his  labours 
were  at  so  early  a  period  terminated  by  the  hand  of  death,  is  a 
subject  of  regret  equally  to  his  friends,  and  to  those  wh6  anti- 
cipated the  further  improvement  of  that  interesting  branch  of 
surgical  practice  to  which  he  exclusively  directed  his  attention, 
and  on  which  he  employed  all  his  abilities,  certainly  of  no  in- 
ferior order.  It  is  a  satisfaction,  however,  to  know,  that  there 
still  remain  some  fruits  of  his  labours,  and  that  the  papers  he 
left  were  capable  pf  being  arranged  and  given  to  the  public  by 
his  friend  and  colleague,  who,  from  the  intimacy  which  had 
long  subsisted  between  them,  and  from  their  having  laboured 
together  on  the  same  object,  is  well  able  to  add  to  what  the 
author  has  written,  a  further  account  of  what  he  had  done. 

The  short  life  prefixed  to  the  work  contains,  as  might  b^ 
expected,  few  events  of  much  importance  or  striking  interest. 
The  uniform  life  of  a  professional  man  furnishes  few  materials 
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for  animated  description  or  contemplative  reflection;  his  char- 
acter is  rather  to  be  estimated  by  the  diligence  he  manifests  in 
the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties,  and  by  the  valae  of 
his  professional  writings.  After  a  classical  education,  Mr. 
Saunders  was  apprenticed  in  1790  to  a  surgeon  at  Barnstaple, 
in  hb  native  county;  from  thence  he  removed  at  the  usual  pe- 
riod to  complete  his  studies  in  the  metropolis.  At  the  end  of 
two  years,  he  was  appointed  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  a  situation  he  held,  with  a  very  short  in- 
termission, till  the  winter  in  which  he  died.  The  establishment 
of  the  infirmary  for  curing  diseases  of  the  eye,in  1804,  afforded 
him  an  extensive  opportunity  of  treating  all  the  various  dis- 
eases of  this  important  organ.  EKi  a^tentiob^k'  particularly  di- 
rected to,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  practising  a  successful 
operation  on  the  congenital  cataract,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  surgeon  who  had  given  this  disease  a  distinct 
consideration,  or  had  viewed  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  an 
occasional  variety  of  the  disease,  which  was  to  be  treated  pre- 
cisely by  the  same  means  as  the  cataract  of  the  adult.  These 
means,  however,  are  inapplicable  to  the  condition  of  infancy, 
and  therefore,  the  child  thus  affected,  has  been  consigned  to 
blindness  for  at  least  the  first  eight  years  of  its  existence,  as  a 
less  evil  than  the  hazard  of  an  operation  at  so  tender  an  age. 
It  is  obvious,  that  a  person,  circumstanced  as  was  the  late  Mr. 
Saunders,  with  extensive  opportunities  and  adequate  abilities, 
would  have  it  in  his  power  to  communicate  much  valuable  in- 
formation to  his  brethren  of  the  profession;  and  the  work  now 
produced,  while  it  has  been  anticipated  with  much  expectation, 
will  be  received  witfi  great  satisfaction,  and  read  with  no  little 
advantage.  Those  parts  of  the  volume  necessarily  supplied  by 
the  Editor,  on  account  of  the  unfinished  state  in  which  the  au- 
thor left  his  papers,  will  be  found  to  contain  many  us(eful  prac- 
tical observations,  obtained  from  the  same  source,  and  during 
the  joint  labours  of  the  two  colleagues  and  friends.  That  this 
publication  had  been  long  in  the  contemplation  of  the  author, 
but  unavoidably  delayed,  is  evident  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  Editor's  account  of  his  life. 

*^  In  the  beginning  of  1809,  Mr.  Saunders  announced  by 
advertisement,  in  the  Medical  Journals,  his  intention  of  pub- 
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lishiog  a  Treatise  on  some  practical  points  relating  to  the  Dis* 
eases  of  the  Eye,  and  particularly  on  the  nature  and  cure  of 
cataract  in  persons  bom  blind.  He  was  so  completely  occu« 
pied  with  public  and  private  professional  duties,  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  his  time,  during  the  summer  months,  could  be 
devoted  to  the  labours  of  an  author:  yet,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  not  quite  five  years  had  elapsed  from  the  establishment 
of  the  Infirmary,  before  his  valuable  life  was  closed,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  he  was  not  inattentive  to  that  service,  as  he  had 
published,  during  this  period,  a  work  on  >  the  Anatomy  and 
Diseases  of  the  Ear,  and  an  essay  on  Inflammation  of  the  Iris, 
as  a  specimen  of  a  series  which  he  meant  to  communicate  on 
the  diseases  of  ^e  eyb.-  In  the  course  of  this  year,  his  inquiries 
on  the  congenital  cataract  were  nearly  concluded;  and  after  the 
anatomical  lectures  had  closed,  he  commenced  the  manuscript 
of  his  intended^publication*  He  wrote  the  Essay  on  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  Conjunctiva  in  Infants,  and  on  the  Cure  of  the  In- 
version of  the  Upper  Eye-lid  by  excision  of  the  Tarsus,  which, 
together  with  the  Essay  on  Inflammation  of  the  Iris,  form  the 
three  first  chapters  of  the  following  work;  but  he  was  not  ena- 
bled even  to  correct  what  he  had  written.  The  attacks  of  the 
disease  which  proved  fatal  to  him,  were  now  so  frequent,  the 
pain  of  his  head  so  excruciating,  that  in  his  intervals  of  ease, 
he  was  so  much  depiived  of  the  usual  energy  of  mind' which 
had  been  natural  to  him,  that  although  he  struggled  to  redeem 
his  pledge,  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  intenuon.  The 
editor  cannot  overlook  his  notes  of  cases,  taken  at  this  time 
in  a  tremulous  and  sometimes  illegible  handwriting,  without 
the  most  painful  recollection  of  his  sufferings*  But  even  in  this 
state,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on,  to  quit  the  scene  of  his 
hitherto  active  labours  for  temporary  repose  in  the  country." 
For  the  perusal:of  those  who  did  not  personally  know  the 
late  Mr.  Saunders,  js^e  subjoin  the  following  very  short  but  just 
description  of  his  person  and  character.  ^^  Mr.  Saunders  was 
of  the  middle  size,  welf  made,  and  of  an  engaging  mien.  His 
mind  was  active,  but  its  original  bias  was  not  in  favour  of  the 
medical  profession.  Warm  in  his  temper,  naturally  brave,  and 
enthusiastically  fond  of  whatever  was  truly  British;  his  wish 
was  to  have  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
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But  although  he  was  not  led  by  choice  to  cultivate  surgery, 
from  the  moment  that  he  engaged  in  it,  he  pursued  that  line 
of  study  which  most  surely  led  to  professional  distinction.  He 
was  generous  in  his  private  practice,  and  perfectly  unreserved 
in  stating  his  opinions  on  the  cases  submitted  to  his  judgment. 
In  his  public  practice,  he  truly  deserved  ^he  title  of  a  benefac* 
tor,  for  he  never  would  accept  any  remuneration  for  his  cer- 
vices, although  a  very  liberal  one  was  offered  to  him  by  the 
General  Committee  of  the  Infirmary." 

The  first  chapter  treats  of  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  in- 
fants, which  the  author  considers  to  be  an  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva.  This  opinion  is  founded,  not  on 
any  precise  resemblance  of  the  general  appearances  or  symp- 
toms of  this  afTection  with  erysipelas  of  the  skin,  but  on  th» 
circumstance  of  their  coinciding  in  one  essential  particular, 
the  production  of  sloughs.  That  the  nature  of  inflammation  is 
gready  varied,  according  to  the  structure  of  the  different  parts 
it  attacks,  is  now  generally  admitted.  In  the  first  attack  of  the 
disease  under  consideration,  there  is  a  copious  discharge  of 
purulent  mucus,  similar  to  what  takes  place  when  the  mucous 
membrane  of  other  parts  of  the  body  becomes  inflamed,  as  in 
catarrh  and  gonorrhoea;  how  far  any  advantage  is  derived  from 
classing  differently  a  disease  which  so  closely  resembles  the 
active  inflammation  of  other  membranous  surfaces  in  its  attack, 
8tnd  which  requires  for  its  removal  a  similar  treatment,  may 
be  justly  questioned.  The  production  of  sloughs  seems  to  us 
rather  the  effect  of  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  a  part 
of  different  structure,  (the  cornea)  from  the  mucous  membrane 
first  attacked,  than  characteristic  of  the  nature  of  the  primary 
disease  of  the  conjunctiva.  However  this  may  be,  the  author's 
description  of  the  appearances  and  progress  of  the  disease  is 
so  accurate,  as  may  be  expected  from  his  extensive  opportu- 
nities of  observing  it,  that  we  shall  give  it  to  our  readers  in  his 
own  words. 

^^  The  inflammation  commences  by  a  slight  redness  on  the 
inside  of  the  eyelids,  particularly  about  the  inner  canthi;  they 
are  soon  covered  with  a  thin  gluey  matter,  which  quickly  in- 
spissating, fastens  them  together,  and  when  they  are  forcibly 
opened,  a  large  gush  of  tears  succeeds.  The  eye-lids  tumify 
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very  soon;  the  viacid  discharge  increases  in  quantity,  and 
speedily  assumes  a.  purulent  form,  whilst  the  tumefaction  of 
the  palpebrffi  increases.  The  conjunctiva  now  loses  its  charac- 
ter, its  vascularity  becomes  extreme,  and  the  minute  colourless 
vessels  which  nourish  its  own  peculiar  texture,  are  so  enlarged 
and  turgid  with  arterial  blood,  that  the  larger  branches  which 
run  beneath  it  are  totally  obscured. 

The  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  is  of  a  beautiful  scarlet,  and 
resembles  (to  use  an  anatomical  illustration)  a  finely  injected 
foetal  stomach.  The  swelling  of  the  palpebrae  is  so  great,  that 
when  the  child  cries,  the  orbicularis  muscle  projects  the  mor- 
bid conjunctiva,  and  consequently  everts  the  eye-lids;  ejecting 
at  the  same  time,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  puriform  dis- 
charge. As  the  disease  advances,  the  cornea  becomes  more  or 
less  cloudy,  and  by  the  extent  of  this  cloudiness,  the  degree  of 
approaching  slough  is  marked;  for  the  whole  of  the  cornea,  if 
the  whole  become  cloudy,  will  ultimately  slough,  and  the  form 
of  the  eye  be  totally  destroyed.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  in 
every  instance  in  which  opacity  of  the  cornea  is  apparent,  the 
cornea  is  about  to  pass  into  a  sloughy  state;  on  the  contrary, 
opsu:ity  is  often  the  mark  of  a  healthy  action  commencing 
around  the  breach  of  the  cornea,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  part,  and  ought  to  be  hailed  as  a  happy  omen.  I  am  now 
speaking  of  a  peculiar  duskiness  of  the  cornea,  which  begins 
during  the  progressive  state  of  the  inflammation,  which  is  an- 
tecedent to  any  loss  of  substance,  but  is  indeed  a  sure  sign  that 
such  loss  is  about  to  take  place.  When  this  duskiness  comes 
on,  supposing  only  a  portion  of  the  cornea  about  to  slough, 
the  extent  of  it  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  becomes  defi- 
nite; in  the  same  space  of  time,  it  becomes  elevated,  and  ap- 
parently lessened  in  extent;  a  groove  or  fissure  forms  between 
it  and  the  rest  of  the  cornea;  portions  of  it  are  carried  oiF  by 
the  discharge  and  tears,  or  sometimes  it  separates  altogether 
in  one  mass.  I  have  several  times  washed  out  with  a  syringe 
these  little  sloughs  entire. 

^*'  But  although  I  am  as  certain  of  the  fact  as  the  most  fre- 
quent observation  can  make  me,  I  am  equally  sure,  that  most 
commonly,  when  this  disease  destroys  vision,  the  destruction 
is  accomplished  in  a  more  gradual  manner,  not  by  a  slough  of 
Vol.  III.  N  No.  9. 
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very  considerable  extent,  and  through  the  whole  depth  of  the 
cornea  at  once,  but  by  a  succession  of  sloughs.  In  other  words, 
the  ulcer  left  by  the  casting  off  of  the  dead  piece  of  cornea,  be- 
comes in  turn  sloughy,  and  extends  itself  by  a  succession  of 
sloughy  surfaces,  until  the  last  lamina  of  the  cornea  sloughs, 
or  being  protruded  by  the  pressure  from  within,  ulcerates,  and 
the  aqueous  humours  escaping,  the  iris  passes  through  the 
breach  of  the  cornea*  Already  the  whole  surface  of  the  eye 
has  been  in  an  ill-conditioned  inflammation;  the  ulcer,  or  ra- 
ther the  surface  of  the  cornea  around  the  protruding  iris,  is 
indisposed  to  heal;  so  that  more  and  mpre  of  the  iris  protrudes: 
this  in  turn  ulcerates,  and  the  crystalline  and  vitreous  humours 
all  issue  at  the  orifice. 

^'  This  is  the  most  violent  state  of  the  disease,  and  is  less 
frequent  than  a  more  moderate,  but  still  malignant  form,  in 
which  opacities  or  small  specks  are  produced  by  the  ulcerative 
process  on  some  parts  of  the  cornea." 

The  method  of  treatment  recommended  by  the  author,  cor- 
responds  with  his  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  He  ob- 
jects to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  stimulant  injections;  a  strict 
antiphlogistic  plan  is  to  be  adopted  in  the  commencement  of 
the  inflammation;  a  sufficient  number  of  leeches  should  be  ap« 
plied  as  near  the  eye  as  possible,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of 
general  as  well  as  local  bleeding.  ^^  In  the  space  of  twenty* 
four  hours,  the  danger  will  be  considerably  diminished,  and 
the  antiphlogistic  plan  being  a  little  longer  continued,  the  ac* 
tivity  of  the  disease  will  be  subdued;  then,  by  the  use  of  mild 
astringents,  the  discharge  will  gradually  cease  in  the  course  of 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  the  eye  will  be  left  free  from 
the  most  trifling  defect." 

If,  during  the  continuance  of  the  active  inflammation,  the 
cornea  grows  dusky,  the  danger  is  great;  it  is  the  unerring 
harbinger  of  approaching  mortification  of  the  part;  yet  the 
mortification  may  proceed  to  some  extent,  and  the  sloughy 
part  of  the  cornea  be  of  some  depth,  without  the  eye  being 
absolutely  lost;  if  the  sloughy  part  be  small,  it  wiU  only  be  a 
case  of  procidentia  iridis,  and  the  major  part  of  which  cases,  the 
author  shows  to  be  very  tractable.  The  purulent  discharge  it- 
self is  not  mischievous  to  the  eye,  it  is  to  be  considered  only 
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as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  infiammafion,  which  will  sub- 
side when  the  primary  disease  is  removed;  but  the  author  al- 
lows, that  on  the  decline  of  the  inflammation,  the  conjunctiva 
is  sooner  restored  from  the  ill-conditioned  state  which  pro- 
tracts the  discharge,  by  the  use  of  astringent  injections. 

The  inflammation  of  the  iris  is  a  very  formidable  disease, 
since  even  when  the  inflammation  does  not  proceed  so  far  as 
to  aflect  the  other  tunics,  and  cause  the  eye  to  be  destroyed  by 
suppuration,  it  is  frequently  followed  by  an  obliteration  of  the 
pupil,  or  an  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  capsule  of  the  crystal- 
line lens,  leaving  only  a  very  minute  aperture,  which  is  most 
commonly  occupied  by  an  opake  portion  of  the  capsule,  or  of 
organized  lymph,  and  the  patient  is  totally  blind.  On  the  first 
attack  of  the  disease,  the  iris  loses  its  brilliancy  of  colour,  it 
becomes  thickened  and  puckered,  the  inner  margin  is  turned 
towards  the  crystalline  lens,'  and  the  pupil  is  exceedingly  con- 
tracted. The  most  active  treatment  is  requisite  in  the  early 
stages  of  this  complaint,  to  arrest  its  progress  and  prevent  its 
terminating  in  a  permanent  adhesion  between  the  iris  and  cap- 
sule of  the  lens.  The  application  of  leeches,  mild  laxatives,  and 
a  simple  regimen,  the  ordinary  practice  in  a  common  ophthal- 
mia, will  be  inadequate.  In  a  healthy  person,  labouring  only 
under  this  local  disease,  blood-letting,  in  a  degree  sufficient  to 
reduce  the  pulse  very  considerably,  most  active  cathartics,  and 
deprivation  of  solid  food,  will  be  barely  sufficient  to  stop  its 
progress.  The  chief  object  is  to  impair  the  force  of  the  heart, 
and  nothing  will  more  completely  accomplish  this  intention, 
than  the  abstraction  of  blood.  After  general  bleeding  has  been 
poshed  as  far  as  is  prudent,  leeches  may  be  applied,  and  will 
be  found  an  useful  auxiliary.  When  lymph  is  deposited  be- 
tween the  iris  and  capsule,  it  becomes  organized,  and  unites 
them.  The  indication,  in  the  management  of  this  state  of  de- 
posited lymph,  is,  to  effect  as  much  as  possible,  the  dilatation 
of  the  pupil,  that  when  the  iris  shall  be  fixed  to  the  capsule  of 
the  lens,  as  it  certainly  will  be  by  the  adhesive  inflammation, 
there  shall  remain  a  sufficient  aperture  to  transmit  light  to  the 
bottom  of  the  eye.  This  purpose  will  be  completely  efiected 
by  the  extract  of  belladonna,  which  possesses  a  remarkable 
power  of  dilating  the  pupil,  as  is  evinced  even  in  cases  of 
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the  utmost  dilatation  atteinling  perfect  insensibility  of  the  re- 
tina; for,  by  this  substance,  a  still  greater  dilatation  has  beea 
produced.  We  subjoin  the  author's  account  of  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  this  remedy,  and  a  case  illustrative  of  his  method  of 
treatment  in  inflamed  iris. 

*^  Now  this  substance,  (belladonna)  if  properly  applied  to 
the  eye  during  the  adhesive  process  of  inflammation,  will 
cause  the  inner  margin  of  the  iris  to  expand  and  recede  from 
the  axis  of  the  pupil,  and  will  thus  overcome  the  restraint 
arising  from  the  agglutination  of  lymph,  by  elongating  the  or- 
ganized bands  which  connect  the  iris  and  capsule,  if  they  have 
not  been  of  long  duration.  Thus  the  adhesions  are  drawn  out 
to  a  degree  of  tenuity,  and  consequently  transparency,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  light  is  admitted.  If  the  efiect  of  the 
inflammation  has  been  slight,  the  adhesions  will  be  trivial,  and 
the  pupil  only  slightly  irregular.  The  iris  will  retain  a  certain 
power  of  action,  and  vision  will  be  very  little  injured.  In  gene- 
ral the  pupil  is  misshapen,  and  the  iris  perfectly  fixed;  but  if 
the  aperture  be  of  sufficient  size,  and  the  capsule  not  rendered 
too  opake,  the  patient  will  enjoy  a  very  useful  degree  of  sight. 
The  reader  will  observe,  that  in  this  communication  I  have 
been  speaking  of  inflammation  of  the  iris,  as  of  a  disease  which 
I  have  often  seen  uncombined  with  any  superficial  ophthalmia. 
It  must,  however,  be  granted,  that  generally  an  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  associated 
with  it;  but  unless  there  be  deep  ulcerations,  or  sloughing  of 
the  cornea,  the  treatment  of  the  case  will  not  materially  vary. 

**  January  23d,  1806,  Mary  Skinner,  a  woman  of  a  pletho- 
ric habit,  applied  at  the  dispensary,  labouring  under  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  eye.  The  pupil  was  contracted,  and  render- 
ed opake  by  a  deposition  of  lymph.  She  was  blind  on  her  ad- 
mission. The  temporal  artery  was  divided,  and  she  was  other- 
Wise  treated  on  an  active  antiphlogistic  plan. 

**On  the  31  St,  The  inflammation  had  subsided,  the  pupil 
was  a  little  clearer,  and  she  could  distinguish  large  objects. 

^^  February  5th,  The  pupil  was  still  contracted  as  at  first.  I 
now  applied  belladonna:  in  the  course  of  two  days,  the  pupil 
was  considerably  enlarged  and  oval;  and  by  the  exhibition  of 
proper  remedies,  the  lymph  occupying  the  aperture  was  nearly 
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absorbed.  The  iris,  however,  remains  fixed  by  adhesions,  and 
the  pupil  does  not  vary.  Her  sight  is  very  good.'' 

The  author's  attention  is  next  directed  to  an  affection  which 
is  always  distressing  to  the  patient  and  disagreeable  to  the  be- 
holder; the  inversion  of  the  upper  eye*lid.  Fortunately,  the  re- 
medy for  it  is  simple  and  efficacious.  This  disease  is  some- 
times produced  by  bums  or  wounds,  but  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  it  is  inflammation.  The  principal  use  of  the  tarsus, 
according  to  the  author,  is  to  sustain  the  roots  of  the  cilia  on 
the  exterior  surface  of  ite  ciliary  margin,  which  maintains  a 
given  position,  and  thus  enables  the  hairs  to  lie  in  that  direc- 
tion which  was  intended  by  nature.  It  is  evident,  that  the  cilia 
could  not  sustain  themselves  on  the  margin  of  a  flexible  sub- 
stance, acted  on  by  strong  muscular  fibres;  the  contraction 
of  the  orbicularis  would  perpetusdly  invert  them.  The  exist- 
ence of  cilia,  therefore,  necessarily  calls  for  the  existence  of 
the  tarsus.  Tl\e  insertion  of  the  levator  palpebrae  is  Stated  to 
be,  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of  former  anatomists,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Dr.  Crampton)  into  the  integuments  and  conjunc- 
tiva. From  this  circumstance,  the  author  was  induced  to  sup- 
pose, that  if  the  tarsus  were  removed  without  the  destruction 
of  the  muscular  fibres,  these  preserving  almost  entirely  their 
former  attachments,  no  particular  shortening  of  the  eye-lid 
would  arise  from  it;  and  this  actually  turns  out  to  be  the  case; 
and  the  deformity  produced  by  the  operation  is  not  considera- 
ble, when  compared  with  the  previous  state  of  disease.  The 
mode  of  performing  the  operation  is  thus  described. 
.  *^  A  piece  of  thin  horn,  or  a  plate  of  silver,  having  a  curva- 
ture corresponding  with  that  of  the  eye-lid,  is  to  be  introduced, 
and  its  concavity  turned  towards  the  globe,  within  the  eye-lid, 
which  is  to  be  stretched  upon  it.  An  incision  is  to  be  made 
through  the  integuments  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  imme- 
diately behind  the  roots  of  the  cilia  to  the  tarsus,  and  should 
extend  from  the  punctum  lachrymale  to  the  external  angl^. 
The  exterior  surface  of  the  tarsus  is  then  to  be  dissected  un- 
til the  orbital  margin  is  exposed,  when  the  conjunctiva  is  to  be 
cut  through  directly  by  the  side  of  the  tarsus,  which  must  now 
be  disengaged  at  each  extremity,  the  only  caution  necessary 
being  to  leave  the  punctum  lachrymale  uninjured. 
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*'  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  this  piece  of  dissection; 
and  if  any  embarrassment  arises,  it  is  from  the  haemorrhage 
of  the  ciliary  artery,  which  must  necessarily  be  divided;  and 
this  haemorrhage  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  to  observe  the 
punctum,  when  one  wishes  to  divide  the  tarsus  by  the  side  of 
2t«  If  the  operation  itself  be.  simple,  the  subsequent  treatment 
is  still  more  simple  than  the  operation.  In  a  word,  no  dressing 
is  necessary,  and  it  is  only  advisable  to  cover  the  eye,  to  con- 
ceal a  disagreeable  object  from  the  patient's  fiiends.  In  a  few 
days,  an  union  will  have  commenced  between  the  section  of 
the  integuments  and  conjunctiva,  and  the  elevation  of  the  skia 
will  go  on  like  that  of  the  original  eye-lid,  less  complete  in- 
deed, but  sufficiently  so,  to  leave  the  pupil  clear  during  a  mo- 
derate elevation  of  the  eye.  In  all  the  patients  on  whom  I 
have  operated,  a  fungus  of  considerable  size  has  sprouted  from 
the  centre  of  the  section.  This  must  of  course  be  managed  by 
caustic  or  the  knife;  and  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred,  because 
it  excites  no  subsequent  irritation. 

^*  Inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  will  sometimes  produce  ati 
inversion  of  the  inferior  palpebra;  this  may  easily  be  obviated 
by  keeping  the  eye-lid  depressed  by  means  of  strips  of  adhe- 
sive plaster.  In  severe  ophthalmias,  the  conjunctiva  becomes 
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much  swelled  and  sometimes  protrudes;  this  being  exposed  to 
pressure  and  friction  will  thicken,  and  indurate  to  a  very  great 
degree.  In  such  cases,  the  author  recommends  excision  of  the 
part  of  the  conjunctiva  which  is  thickened  and  is  the  cause  of 
the  inversion;  after  which  operation,  a  compress  is  to  be  applied 
that  will  carry  the  orbital  ftd^e  of  the  tarsus  inwards.  This 
compress  will  resist  for. a  time  the  contraction  of  the  orbicu- 
laris, and  when  the  cicatrization  at  the  orbital  margin  is  com- 
plete, the  eye-lid  will  maintain  its  proper  situation." 

In  addition  to  the  three  complete  Essays  above  noticed,  the 
author  had  left  a  great  number  of  notes  and  cases,  which  have 
been  brought  together  and  carefully  arranged  by  the  editor, 
and  form  the  remainder  of  this  interesting  volume.  The  fourth 
chapter  is  intitled  "  On  some  of  the  more  important  Termina- 
tions of  Ophthalmia,"  and  contains  a  variety  of  cases  and 
observations  in  illustration  and  support  of  the  principles  pre- 
viously laid  down  by  the  author.  The  terminations  here  men- 
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tion^d  are,  Ist,  by  effusion  of  coagulated  lymph;  2d,  by  sup- 
puration; 3d,  by  slough;  4th,  by  ulceration.  Had  it  not  been 
that  the  editor  was  desirous  to  give,  in  the  form  in  which  they 
were  found  the  three  first  essays,  these  latter  observations  of 
the  author  might  have  been  incorporated  with  advantage  into 
the  body  of  those  essays,  a  work  which  would  most  probably 
have  been  performed  by  the  author,  had  he  lived  to  commit 
his  labours  to  the  press.  Having  in  the  preceding  part  stated 
the  general  doctrines  of  the  author,  as  contained  in  the  three 
first  chapters,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  very  minutely  into  the 
contents  of  this;  a  few  points,  however,  are  worthy  of  attention, 
and  to  which  we  shall  now  advert.  The  destruction  of  vision, 
when  it  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  inflamination  of  the  con- 
junctiva, is  considered  by  the  author  as  being  most  frequently  ^ 
produced  by  sloughs,  or  ill-conditioned  ulcers  of  the  cornea. 
This  opinion  leads  to  a  practical  indication  of  much  impor- 
tance; that,  although  during  the  continuance  of  acute  inflam- 
mation, evacuations  are  to  be  employed  proportioned  to  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation  and  the  strength  of  the  patient; 
yet,  when  the  inflammation  has  lapsed  into  ill-conditioned 
ulceration,  or  more  especially  into  slough,  cinchona  is  to  be 
freely  adminbtered  to  support  the  prostrate  powers  of  the 
system.  This  practice  is  recommended  both  in  the  infant  and 
the  adult,  and  the  propriety  and  success  of  the  treatment  is 
enforced  by  several  cases,  from  which  we  extract  the  following: 

^^Sept.  19,  1806,  Thomas  Green,  a  middle-aged  man,  ap- 
plied with  a  violent  inflammation  of  both  eyes,  and  bore  in  his 
hand  a  handkerchief  stained  of  a  straw  colour  with  the  dis- 
charge that  issued  from  the  eye-lids;  the  conjunctiva  wa& 
highly  red  and  villous,  no  distinct  vessels  being  visible  on  that 
of  the  palpebrse,  and  to  a  certain  degree  they  were  obscure  on 
that  of  the  eye-ball;  the  pain  was  by  no  means  great:  the  in- 
flammation came  on  suddenly,  with  a  sensation  of  grittiness, 
five  or  six  days  previously  to  his  application.  Twelve  ounces 
of  blood  were  taken  from  his  arm,  and  he  was  directed  to  take 
purging  powders  of  calomel  and  jalap,  on  the  19th  and  20th. 

*^  21st,  Morning.  The  cornea  of  the  right  eye,  which,  on 
the  19th  was  slightly  opake  at  three  different  places,  now  pre- 
sented three  distinct  ulcerated  surfaces,  clear  grooves^  almost 
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through  the  cornea*  The  iris  and  anterior  chamber  were  per- 
fectly free  from  change.  Four  leeches  were  applied  to  the 
right  palpebrse  and  three  to  the  left,  and  a  purging  draught 
was  ordered*  Evening;  the  inflammation  of  the  left  conjunctiva 
had  decreased,  and  the  puriform  discharge  was  less.  The  right 
remained  in  the  state  described  in  the  morning.  Four  leeches 
were  applied. 

*'22d,  Morning.  Four  leeches  were  applied  to  the  right 
palpebral,  and  a  dose  of  a  cathartic  mixture  was  given  every 
four  hours.  Evening;  three  leeches  were  applied. 

"  23d,  The  ulcers  were  apparently  filling  up. 

*'  24th,  The  ulcers  were  overlapped  by  the  conjunctiva.  A 
purging  powder  was  prescribed  for  him. 

^^  25th  and  26th.  The  ulcers  were  filling  up;  the  cathartic 
was  daily  repeated. 

^^  27th.  The  inflammation  was  increased  in  a  slight  degree; 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  palpebrse,  and  a  dose  of  oL  Ricini 
was  given.  Evening;  the  inflammation  was  rather  mitigated. 

^^  29th.  One  of  the  pits  was  a  little  deeper,  others  were  sti^- 
tionary. 

"  From  the  29th  of  September  to  the  7th  of  October,  the 
ulcers  were  stationary  and  without  vigour;  during  this  time  he 
took  a  laxative  every  other  morning. 

^^  Oct.  7th.  Observing  that  the  pulse  was  languid  and  small, 
and  that  the  process  of  restoration  did  not  go  on  with  suffi- 
cient celerity,  I  resolved  on  giving  the  cinchona. 

^'  8th.  Two  drachms  of  the  extractum  cinchonas,  dissolved 
in  equal  parts  of  aq.  menth.  pip.  and  aq.  ammonise  acet.  were 
taken  in  twenty-four  hours. 

"  10th.  The  same  medicines  had  been  continued;  the  im- 
provement was  remarkable  and  decisive;  the  ulcers  were  heal- 
ing through  their  whole  extent.  I  increased  the  extractum 
cinchonas  to  three  drachms  daily. 

*^  11  th.  The  ophthalmia  had  ceased,  and  the  ulcerated  groove 
was  filling  up  fast. 

"  Nov.  10th.  The  ulcers  were  quite  healed,  and  his  vision 
was  perfect." 

In  the  fifth  chapter  are  given  a  few  histories,  illustrating 
some  of  the  more  important  changes  of  structure  in  the  eye; 
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tne^  are  accompanied  by  plates,  showing  the  various  stages  of 
disorganization  of  the  organ  of  vision,  in  cases  where  the 
structure  of  the  eye  is  changed  by  the  growth  and  protrusion 
of  fungous  tumours,  either  of  a  malignant  nature  or  otherwise. 
A  few  observations  are  premised  on  the  combination  of  amau- 
rosis with  cataract,  generally  an  incurable  disease,  and  which 
it  is  of  importance  to  distinguish  from  simple  and  uncombined 
cataract,  with  which,  in  its  incomplete  state  it  is  often  con- 
founded* The  diagnostic  signs  of  this  species  of  amaurosis 
are,  ^^  a  pupil  somewhat  dilated  and  still,  or  sluggishly  con- 
tracting over  a  yellowish  lens,  even  in  a  strong  light,  with  a 
tendency  in  the  vessels  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  globe  to 
assume  a  fascicular  arrangement."  In  one  form  of  amaurosis 
depending  on  organic  aflPection,  the  pupil  is  not  only  motion- 
less, or  nearly  so,  but  it  is  also  contracted  and  irregular,  and  the 
humours  are  misty;  this  is  said  to  be  the  most  common  form 
of  the  disease.  The  cases  of  malignant  fungi  here  recorded, 
afford  additional  evidence  of  the  incurable  nature  of  this  dis- 
ease; in  no  one  instance  was  even  the  extirpation  of  the  eye 
attended  with  complete  success  or  the  disease  radically  cured.. 
The  treatment  of  congenital  cataract  has  been  so  materially 
improved  by  Mr.  Saunders,  that  a  great  part  of  his  justly 
acquired  reputation  has  been  obtained  by  his  success  in  opera- 
ting on  cases  of  this  description.  In  chapter  the  sixth  and  last, 
lye  are  presented  with  many  observations  on  this  disease,  a 
description  of  the  operations  employed  by  the  author  for  its 
relief,  and  the  general  result  of  his  practice.  In  the  congenital 
cataract  the  lens  is  most  frequently  either  partially  or  com- 
pletely absorbed,  and  the  cataract  is  purely  capsular;  to  effect, 
therefore,  a  permanent  aperture  in  the  centre  of  this  mem- 
brane is  the  requisite  business  of  art,  and  applies,  indeed,  to 
every  case  of  congenital  cataract  which  can  occur.  From  June 
1806  to  December  1809,  sixty  cases  were  submitted  to  the 
author's  care;  the  following  table  contains  a  statement  of  the 
appearances  noted  in  forty-four  of  these  cases,  and  exhibits 
their  proportion  to  each  other. 

<*  Solid  opake  lens,  with  or  \      <»  Fluid  cataract,  with  opa- 1 
without    opacity    of    the^.        city  of   the  capsule,  two  >2 
capsule,  three  single,  two  I  si\igle      -      -     :    -     "      J 

double  cataracts     -    •      } 
Vol.  III.  O  No.  9. 
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^  Solid  lens,  opake  in  the-> 
centre,  transparent  in  the  I       *<  Fluid  cataract*  with  opaci-1 
drcumferencc,  with  cap-  V  5        tyof  the  capsule  and  closed  V2 
sule  in  the  same  state,  five  1  pupil,  two  double     -    -     J 

double -* 

<<  Opake  and  thickened  cap-^ 
^  Soft  opake  lens,  with  or  ^  sule,  the  lens  being  com- 

without    opacity   of    the  f  ^      pletely   absorbed,   or   thev^^ 
capsule^  two  single,  two  L  remains  of  it  being  thin 

double )  and  squamose,  six  single, 

twelve  double      -    .    - 

<<  Opake  and  thickened  cap- 

'<  Soft  opake  lens,  with  solid  1   .      sule>with  only  a  very  smtdl 

nucleus,  one   single,  two  vS      nucleus  of  the  lens  unab- 

double     -     -    -    •     -     J         sorbed  in  the  centre,  two 

singled 

"  Soft  opake  lens  with  dotted  \     <<  Opake  and  thickened  cap-"! 
capsule,  the  spots  white,  /  «      sule  in  the  centre,  remains  I  | 
the  spaces  transparent, two  T  of  the  lens  in  the  circum- 1 

double )         ference,  one  double     -     -  V 

It  is  a  very  curious  and  affecting  fact,  observed  by  the 
author,  that  this  disease,  in  many  instances,  attacks  succes<- 
sively  the  children  of  the  same  parents.  He  mentions  that  two 
brothers,  between  whose  ages  there  was  a  difference  of  six 
years,  were  both  affected  with  congenital  cataracts.  In  a  second 
family,  two  brothers,  twins,  became  blind  with  cataracts  atthe 
age  of  twenty-one  months,  each  within  a  few  days  of  the  other. 
In  a  third  family,  a  brother  and  two  sisters  were  bom  with  this 
disease;  the  eldest  sister  was  affected  withjt  only  in  one  eye; 
the  brother  and  youngest  sister  in  both  eyes.  In  a  fourth 
family,  three  brothers  and  a  sister  had  all  congenital  cataracts. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  character  was  preserved  in  the 
cataracts  of  several  children  of  the  same  family. 

The  excessive  mobility  of  the  eye,  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
litde  patient,  the  small  field  for  the  operation,  and  the  flexibi- 
lity of  the  opake  capsule,  are  the  difficulties  with  which  the  sur- 
geon has  to  contend.  These  obstacles  were  all  overcome  by  the 
author  in  his  method  of  performing  the  operation.  He  was 
accustomed  to  dilate  the  pupil  by  means  of  belladonna,  and 
employed  a  diminutive  needle,  armed  with  a  cutting  edge  from 
its  shoulders  to  its  point,  and  thin  enough  to  penetrate  with 
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the  most  perfect  facility.  The  operation  employed  by  the 
author  for  the  cure  of  congenital  cataract,  was  neither  the 
extraction  of  the  lens,  as  usually  performed,  nor  the  depression 
of  it,  as  in  couching;  it  was  zn  operation  on  the  capsule^  founded 
upon  the  knowledge  that  Nature  herself  always  endeavours  to 
remove  the  opake  lens,  but  is  inadequate  to  overcome  the 
opacity  of  the  capsule.  The  mode  of  performing  the  operation 
must  be  varied  according  to  the  state  of  the  parts  concerned  in 
obstructing  vision.  Ample  directions  are  given  for  the  method 
of  proceeding  under  the  diiferent  circumstances  of  disease,  tho 
operation  being  distinguished  into  the  anterior  and  posterior, 
according  as  the  cornea  or  sclerotica  is  to  be  pierced.  ^^  The 
number  of  operations  which  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  cure  of  a  congenital  cataract  will  very  much  depend  on  the 
texture  of  the  capsule,  and  the  size  of  the  lens.  It  is  frequently 
cured  by  a  single  operation,  more  frequently  it  requires  two, 
often  three,  sometimes  four,  but  very  rarely  five.  The  period  of 
cure  will  of  course  depend  on  the  same  circumstances.  Some  are 
cured  in  a  few  days,  the  greater  number  in  one  or  two  months; 
in  many  the  process  is  protracted  to  three;  and  in  a  few  to  four, 
or  even  five  months." 

The  fioUowing  is  stated  to  be  the  total  result  of  the  author's 
operations  on  the  congenital  cataract.  In  sixty  patients  he  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  sight  to  fifty^two.  In  thirteen  of  them  he 
operated  on  single  eyes.  In  two  of  these,  one  of -whom  was  an 
idiot,  a  pupil  of  each  was  completely  cleared;  but  the  retina 
being  insensible,  the  operation  was  not  attempted  on  the  other 
eyes.  In  a  third  the  result  is  not  noted,  except  that  he  consi- 
dered it  a  hopeless  case  when  the  operation  was  tried.  A 
fourth  was  altogether  unmanageable,  being  not  only  afflicted 
with  congenital  blindness  but  also  deafness.  In  a  fifth  the  eye 
was  lost  by  suppuration.  In  the  remaining  eight  he  was  suc- 
cessful; of  these,  five  had  each  previously  lost  an  eye;  one  by  va- 
riola,and  four  by  operations  performed  by  other  surgeons;  three 
resulting  from  attempts  to  extract.  In  forty-seven  patients  he 
operated  on  both  eyes.  In  one  of  these,  who  was  an  idiot,  no 
vision  was  obtained)  although  a  permanent  aperture  was  made 
in  each  capsule.  In  a  second,  the  operation  was  completely 
successful  on  one  eye,  but  failed  in  the  other  by  the  supervene 
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tion  of  acute  inflammation,  which  closed  the  papil  with  tymph* 
In  a  third,  the  operation  proved  unsuccessful  in  bo^  eyes,  by 
the  same  result  as  ^the  last,  a  closed  pupil  from  adhesive 
inflammation.  In  a  fourth,  the  consequent  inflammation  passed 
into  suppuration,  but  the  other  eye  was  cured*  Two  were  un- 
der care  at  the  time  of  his  death,  one  of  whom  was  already 
cured  in  a  single  eye.  Forty-one  were  cured  in  both  eyes. 

These  operations  were  performed  on  patients  at  the  following 
ages:  five  from  two  to  nine  months;  nine  from  thirteen  months  | 

to  two  years;  foup/from  two  and  a  half  to  three  years;  five  from 
three  and  a  half  to  four  years;  eight  from  four  to  six  years; 
seven  at  seven  years;  eight  from  seven  to  nine;  ten  from  nine 
to  fifteen;  four  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight.  Notwithstanding 
thirty-eight  of  these  patients  were  at  the  interdicted  age,  it  is 
observed,  that  the  operation  failed  in  only  two  of  them;  in  one, 
at  the  age  of  three  years  and  a  half,  who  had  an  insensible 
retina,  and  was  an  idiot;  in  the  other,  at  the  age  of  seven  years, 
by  adhesive  inflammation.  . 

The  operation  on  the  capsule,  although  the  only  one  which 
is  suited  to  the  child,  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  that  age;  it 
is  no  less  applicable  to  the  cataract  of  the  adult.  The  inconve- 
niences attending  this  operation  in  the  adult  arise  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  more  frequent  occurrence  of  acute  inflammation. 
In  the  ordinary  cataract  of  the  adult,  the  lens  is  comparatively 
hard  and  slow  of  solution,  especially  its  nucleus  or  central  part, 
And  when  it  loses  the  support  of  the  anterior  lamella  of  the 
capsule  from  the  extensive  division  of  that  membrane,  it  is  apt 
to  revolve  on  the  instrument,  or,  by  a  partial  dislocation,  to 
produce  a  permanent  pressure  on  the  iris.  Inflammation  rarely 
followed  the  operation  in  the  capsular  cataract;  in  the  lenticu- 
lar the  inflammation  was  in  proportion  to  the  irritation  or 
pressure  which  the  iris  sustained.  To  diminish  the  risk  of 
inflammation,  therefore,  while  the  lens  should  be  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  aqueous  humour,  in  which  it  is  soluble  except 
when  in  an  ossified  state  (a  rare  disease),  was  the  grand  point  to 
he  attained.  With  this  view  the  author  considerably  reduced  the 
size  of  his  needle,  and  performed  the  operation  rather  difie- 
rently  than  he  had  formerly  done.  He  made  an  aperture  in  the 
«emre  of  the  capsule,  not  exceeding  the  ordinary  size  of  the 
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pupiL  ^^  Thus,  whUst  the  opening  waa  large  enough  to  subject 
the  lens  to  the  action  of  the  aqueous  humour,  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  the  circumference  of  the  interior^  lamella  of  the  capsule 
Tvas  preserved  to  confine  the  lens  in  its  seat.  The  lens  itself  h^ 
used  tenderly,  working  a  little  at  its  centre  with  a  lateral  mo^ 
tion  of  the  needle,  which  is  by  far  the  safest  method  of 
opening  its  texture.  Sometimes  the  touch  with  the  instru- 
ment was  directed  backward,  to  avoid  the  slightest  pressure 
on  the  iris.  He  was  now  content  to  obtain,  by  several  operaf* 
tions,  what  in  his  first  method  of  proceeding  he  had  gained 
by  two." 

Whether  the  advantages  derived  from  the  capsular  opera- 
tion, recommended  by  the  author,  render  it  superior  to  those 
commonly  hitherto  employed,  the  extraction  or  depression  of 
the  cataract,  is  a  question  which  must  be  left  for  the  future 
decision  of  surgeons,  who  shall  make  trial  of  them  respectively. 
If  it  shall  appear  that  a  more  frequent  or  jpQre  permanent  cure 
is  obtained,  although  this  be  more  slowly  accomplished  than  in 
either  of  the  other  methods,  it  will'deserve  to  be  preferred  to 
those;  and  may,  in  no  long  time,  almost  supersede  them.  In  the 
adult,  it  is  said,  if  the  texture  of  the  lens  is  nearly  uniform  an^ 
permeable,  the  cure  is  completed  in  a  space  of  from  three  to  five 
months;  but  if  the  texture  is  firmer,  and  the  nucleus  large,  the 
cure  cannot  be  accomplished  in  less  than  seven  months.  The 
author  himself  had  not  finally  made  up  his  mind,  whether,  in 
cases  where  the  texture  of  the  lens  was  unusually  hard,  extrac- 
tion was  not  the  preferable  operation  in  the  hands  of  the  sur- 
geon, who,  like  himself,  could  perform  that  operation  with 
dexterity;  with  respect  to  the  softer  lens,  or  the  capsular  cata- 
ract,  he  was  satisfied  of  the  superiority  of  his  operation.  The 
excellence  of  this  operation  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
Dr.  Travers,  the  successor  of  the  author  in  the  Infirmary; 
who,  since  his  appointment,  we  are  informed,  has  cured  by  it 
forty-seven  patients;  and  although  maiiy  of  these  were  cases 
of  congenital  cataract,  the  majority  were  cases  of  ordinary 
cataract  in  the  adult,  in  whom  the  lens  was  frequently  of  a 
£rm  texture. 

The  following  cases  of  congenital  cataracts,  succeasfuUy  treat- 
ed by  tbe  author,  we  give  in  his  own  words: 
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*'  Elizabeth  Angier,  born  blind  with  cataract^,  was  submit- 
ted to  the  operation  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  two  months. 

^^Nov.  8th,  1807.  I  operated  on  both  eyes.  The  cataracts 
were  chiefly  membranous  and  tough.  The  capsule  was  opened 
extensively  in  the  left  eye,  and  little  less  in  the  right. 

^^  2tst.  The  right  capsule  had  re-united,  but  a  considerable 
absorption  of  its  contents  had  taken  place.  In  the  left  eye  the 
remains  of  the  lens  was  concave,  and  the  rent  in  the  capsule 
had  not  coalesced.  The  operations  were  repeated.  In  the  right 
eye  I  opened  the  capsule  extensively,  but  exactly  in  its  center. 
A  large  portion  of  it  was  very  dense  and  opake.  In  the  left  a 
small  nucleus  was  detached,  and  pushed  through  the  pupil, 
leaving  it  clear. 

*^  22d.  The  pupil  of  the  left  eye  continued  clear,  and  the 
small  nucleus  lay  in  the  anterior  chamber  without  exciting 
ophthalmia.  This  right  capsule  remained  open. 

*^28th.  No  ophthalmia  followed  the  operations.  She  saw 
with  the  right  eye,  although  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pupil  a 
large  portion  of  the  capsule  remained.  The  nucleus  in  the  left 
wasted  fast. 

*^  Dec.  6th.  The  operation  was  repeated  in  the  right  eye,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  capsule  was  lacerated,  but  she  disengaged 
her  head,  and  I  was  obliged  to  withdraw  the  needle  without 
detaching  the  capsule  to  the  extent  which  I  had  intended. 

^'  7th.  The  inflammation  was  slight,  but  some  adhesions  of 
the  capsule  to  the  iris  were  about  to  take  place.  The  belladonna 
was  applied. 

*^  12th.  An  absorption  of  all  the  lower  part  of  the  cataract  in 
the  right  eye  had  taken  place.  The  nucleus  in  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  left  eye  was  almost  gone. 

"  Jan.  4th,  1808.  Both  eyes  were  cured." 

Contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  book^making,  wherein  a 
very  small  quantity  of  new,  matter  is  sparingly  diffused  through 
several  extensive  volumes,  we  have  here  a  large  mass  of  valu- 
able information,  concisely  related  in  clear  and  perspicuous 
language;  although  a  number  of  well  engraven  and  beautifully 
coloured  plates  necessarily  render  the  work  rather  expensive. 


Ill 


ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 

Account  of  a  mew  Mode  of  extracting'  Poisonous  Substances  from 
the  Stomach.  By  Philip  :i,  Physick,  m.  d«  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania* 

ON  Thursday  6th  June,  1812,  I  was  sent  for  in  much 
haste  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  visit  two  children  of 
Mr.  S.  B.  each  three  months  old.  They  were  twins,  and  had 
been  aifected  with  hooping  cough  for  several  weeks.  The  mo- 
ther informed  me  that  in  consequence  of  her  children  having 
been  very  restless  the  night  before,  she  had  this  evening  given 
them  some  laudanum.  To  William  she  had  given  one  drop  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  the  same  dose  to  Edmund  forty  minutes 
afterwards. 

I  found  William  in  a  state  of  stupor  or  very  profound  sleep, 
from  which  he  could  not  be  roused,  and  was  informed,  that 
just  before  my  arrival,  his  whole  body  had  been  strongly  con- 
vulsed; his  breathing  was  laborious  and  his  pulse  feeble  and 
slow.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  vial  out  of  which  the  drop 
of  laudanum  had  been  given,  had  contained,  several  we^ks  be- 
fore, nearly  one  ounce  of  that  medicine,  but  having  been  left 
without  a  cork,  it  had  dried  away  so  much  that  one  drop  only 
could  be  obtained  for  William;  in  order  to  procure  another 
drop,  two  drops  of  water  had  been  put  into  the  vial  and  stirred 
about,  by  which  another  drop  had  been  obtained  and  given  to 
Edmund,  forty  minutes  having  intervened  between  the  two 
doses. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  my  visit,  the  mother  had 
given  to  William  fifteen  drops  of  antimonial  wine,  but  as  it 
had  produced  no  effect  I  prescribed  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha, 
and  directed  it  to  be  given  immediately;  this  however  was 
found  impracticable,  as  the  child  was  incapable  of  swallowing. 

At  half  past  nine  o'clock,  Edmund,  who  had  appeared  to  be 
in  a  very  easy  sleep,  became  convulsed,  and  his  pulse  and 
breathing  were  affected  in  the  same  way  that  his  brother's  iiad 
been.  We  attempted  to  give  him  ipecacuanha,  but  could  not 
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make  him  swallow  it.  The  countenances  of  the  children  be- 
came livid, — ^their  breathing  very  laborious;  with  long  intervals . 
between  the  times  of  each  inspiration,  and  the  pulse  in  each 
very  feeble. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  clearly  appeared  no  time  wa& 
to  be  lost,  and  therefore,  as  they  could  not  swallow  any  thing, 
I  determined  to  inject  an  emetic  into  their  stomachs.  For  this 
purpose  a  large  flexible  catheter  was  passed  through  the  mouth 
down  the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach,  and  through  this,  one 
drachm  of  ipecacuanha  mixed  with  water  was  quickly  injected 
by  means  of  a  common  pewter  syringe.  In  hopes  that  the  eme- 
tic would  operate,  I  waited  some  time  without  any  effect  being 
produced.  William  exhibited  now  every  symptom  of  speedy 
dissolution,— his  face  became  ver}'  livid;— -the  pulse  and  respi- 
ration had  almost  ceased;  and  indeed  the  pube  could  not  be 
perceived,  except  a  faint  stroke  or  two,  after  that  kind  of  im- 
perfect and  convulsive  inspiration  which  is  commonly  observed 
in  children  just  before  actual  death,  accompanied  with  a  con- 
vulsed action  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  neck.  In  this 
situation  I  passed  the  catheter  again,  and  by  applying  the  sy- 
ringe to  its  projecting  end,  drew  up  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
stomach,  and  immediately  injected  warm  water  which  was 
again  withdrawn.*  These  operations  were  alternated  two  or 
three  times,  but  when  completed  no  sign  of  life  remained. 
Hopeless  as  the  case  now  appeared,  I  injected  some  spiritf 
and  water  mixed  with  a  little  vinegar  through  the  catheter; — 
in  less  than  one  minute  the  child  again  inspired,  the  puke  be- 
came perceptible  at  the  wrist,  and  in  four  minutes,  with  the  aid 
of  external  stimuli,  both  went  on  so  perfectly  that  there  was 
•very  reason  to  believe  the  child  would  recover^ 

•  The  idea  ot  washings  out  the  stomach  with  a  sjTinge  and  tube,  in  casci 
where  large  quantities  of  laudanum  or  other  poisons  had  been  swallowed, 
occurred  to  me  at  least  twelve  years  ago,  and  I  have  constantly,  for  many 
years,  recommended  it  in  my  lectures.  In  the  year  1809,  Dr.  Dorsey  per- 
iurmed  the  operation  of  washing  out  the  stomach  in  such  a  case,  but  the  pa- 
tient had  taken  the  poison  twelve  hours  before  he  was  called,  so  that  he  did 
not  succeed.  ^  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  informed  that  in  an 
European  journal,  a  French  surgeon  has  lately  proposed  injecting  the  sto- 
mach. My  informant  h^  unfortunately  mislaid  the  pamplilet- 

+  See  Medical  Repository,  volume  5,  page  347. 

^  It  inight  be  suspected,  that  the  catheter  passing  through  thte  fauces, 
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Bv  the  time  that  these  operations  were  performed  on  Wil« 
fiam,  Edmund  was  observed  to  have  passed  into  the  same  con- 
dition of  apparent  death,  from  which  his  brother  had  just  re* 
covered.  The  same  measures  were  adopted  in  his  case,  and 
with  the  same  happy  effect.  I  now  flattered  myself  that  the 
diildren  would  do  well,  but  in  this  expectation  I  was  disap- 
pointed. In  about  half  an  hour,  Edmund's  breathing  became 
very  slow  and  laborious,  and  his  pulse  which  had  before  been 
very  much  excited  became  so  feeble,  that  he  appeared  to  be 
sinking  very  fast.  Supposing  that  the  effects  observed,  might  be 
produced  by  the  spirit  which  had  been  given,  occasioning  in- 
toxication, I  determined  to  extract  it  from  the  stomach  and  to 
inject  warm  water,  removing  it  again.  This  operation  was 
very  quickly  performed,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  it  I  was  much 
distressed  by  seeing  the  little  patient  to  all  appearance  lifeless. 
Observing  in  this  case,  that  the  actions  of  life  ceased  so  imme- 
diately after  the  extraction  of  the  spirit,  I  determined  to  try  it 
again,  and  injected  a  little  weak  brandy  and  water.  In  less 
dian  a  minute  this  occasioned  a  repetition  of  breathing  and  of 
the  acuon  of  the  heart,  and  in  about  five  minutes  both  were 
regularly  performed.   The  symptoms  of  ebriety  took  place 
also  in  William,  but  observing  that  his  brother  had  been  near- 
ly lost  by  extracting  the  spirit  from  his  stomach,  I  did  not  at- 
tempt the  removal  of  it  in  William's  case. 

Doctor  Austin  who  kindly  assisted  me  on  this  occasion,  re- 
mained all  night  with  my  little  patients.  He  informed  me,  that 
after  some  time  they  became  better,  though  diey  both  had 
alight  convulsive  motions  occasionally  through  the  night. 
Thehr  bowels  were  moved  several  times  by  castor  oil.  After 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  Edmund  had  no  convulsions,  but 
they  continued  with  William  until  twenty -five  minutes  after 
nine,  when  he  struggled  a  little,  sighed,  and  expired.  Edmund 
was  troubled  for  two  or  three  days  with  a  diarrhcea,  but  soon 
recovered  completely. 

woukl  endanger  suifocfttion  from  its  situfttion  over  the  top  of  tbe  laiynx,  but 
this  wis  not  the  case,  because  the  children  recommenced  breathing  before 
Che  instrument  was  removed.  I  found  also  with  my  finger,  that  the  instru- 
ment rested  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  epiglottis,  so  that  it  could  not  obt 
struct  the  glottis. 

Vox.  IIL  P  No.  9.- 
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Two  Cases  of  Simple  Fracture^  in  which  Ossijtc  Union  was 
promoted  by  the  Use  of  Caustic  Issues.  By  Joseph  Harts- 
HORNE,  M*  D.  one  of  the  Physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital* 

In  the  year  1805,  a  case  of  simple  fracture  of  the  external 
condyl  of  the  os  femoris  was  placed  under  my  care.  As  no 
bony  union  had  taken  place  four  months  after  the  accident,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  increase  the  action  of  the  vessels,  by  rub- 
bing the  fragments  against  each  other*  The  patient  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed,  and  the  limb  was  kept  in  the  extended  posi- 
tion and  in  a  state  of  rest,  by  means  of  splints  and  bandages. 
This  treatment  was  continued  three  weeks  without  producing 
any  advantage*  The  use  of  a  seton,  which  had  succeeded  so 
well  in  the  practice  of  Dr*  Physick,  was  in  this  case  inadmis- 
sible, as  it  could  not  have  been  introduced  without  wounding 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee  joint*  A  large  issue  was 
mad^  by  applying  caustic  potash  to  the  integuments  imme-> 
diately  over  the  injured  part.  In  about  twenty  ABy%  the  frag- 
ments became  firmly  united. 

Anthony  Hammond  aged  twenty-four  years,  had  his  right 
OS  humeri  fractured  on  the  32d  January  1811;  and  requested 
my  advice  rnn  the  17th  June  of  the  s^me  year*  The  extremi- 
lits  of  the  fragments  passed  each  other  about  two  inches, 
forming  an  artificial  joint  a  little  below  the  insertion  of  the 
deltoid  muscle*  As  his  maintenance  depended  upon  dsuly  la- 
bour, the  man  was  extremely  anxious  that  some  attempt  should 
be  immediately  made  to  restore  the  use  of  his  arm*  An  i&sue 
three  inches  in  length  and  one  inch  in  breadth,  was  made  in 
the  integuments  by  means  of  lapis  septicus  near  the  place  of 
firacture*  The  patient  was  at  the  same  time  informed,  that  if 
this  practice  should  not  be  successful,  the  introduction  of  a 
seton  between  the  fragments,  would  still  afford  some  hope  of 
recovery,  and  be  attended  with  less  danger  in  the  autumnal 
and  winter  months,  than  during  the  heat  of  summer* 

Ten  days  after  the  application  of  the  caustic,  the  os  hu- 
tneri  became  considerably  enlarged* 

A  bandage  was  now  passed  round  the  whole  arm,  beginning 
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^at  the  hand,  and  splints  were  applied  to  the  fracture  so  as  to 
make  firm  compression.  On  the  Tth  of  July,  twenty  days  after 
the  caustic  had  been  used,  the  process  of  union  had  commenc* 
ed»  The  patient  complained  of  pain  in  the  whole  arm;  the  bone 
had  become  enlarged  to  more  than  twice  the  natural  size,  and 
there  was  much  less  motion  of  the  fragments  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  raise  the  limb. 

The  issue  was  kept  open,  and  the  application  of  splints  and 
bandages  was  continued  until  the  22d  August.  At  this  time 
no  motion  whatever  could  be  perceived  in  the  place  of  fracr 
ture,  and  the  man  could  easily  move  his  arm  in  every  direc- 
tion. Early  in  September,  as  a  slight  degree  of  motion  was 
perceptible,  the  caustic  was  again  applied  so  as  to  produce 
an  issae,  which  was  kept  open  two  weeks. 

A  considerable  enlargement  of  die  os  humeri  again  sttc*- 
ceeded  the  use  of  the  caustic.  A  very  obscure  degree  of  mo- 
tion could  still  be  observed  by  careful  examination. 

The  patient  was  dismissed  about  the  middle  of  SepCember» 
with  a  request  that  he  would  call  on  me  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  Three  or  four  days  after  leaving  me,  he  entered  on 
board  a  vessel  bound  to  Europe.  On  the  passage  he  was  im- 
pressed into  the  service  of  the  British  frigate  Belvidere. 

He  arrived  in  this  city  in  September  1812,  and  informed 
me  that  he  had  been  able,  during  the  whole  of  the  time  he  re* 
mained  on  board  ship,  to  perform  the  most  laborious  part  dT* 
a  sailor's  duty. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  23d^  1812. 
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MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Cpmmunications  relative  to  thr  Datura  Stramonium^  or  Thorn 
Apple:  as  a  Cure  or  ReUef  of  Asthma:  addressed  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Monthly  Maffozines  several  of  them  never  before  pub* 
lished*  Lond.  1811.  pp.  90. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  JoumaU  Ibr  July  1812.] 

It  is  a  trite  observation,  that  on  the  introduction  of  new,  or 
revival  of  neglected  remedies,  two  opposite  faults  are  frequent- 
ly committed*  By  some  they  are  extolled  for  powers  which 
they  do  not  possess,  while  odiers  deny  them  all  virtues;  and  it 
is  seldom,  until  after  repeated  fluctuations,  that  their  real  value 
is  at  last  ascertained  and  generally  admitted* 

The  subject  of  this  treatise  furnishes  a  striking  example  of 
the  truth  of  these  remarks*  Stramonium  was  for  a  short  time 
extolled  as  an  almost  in&llible  remedy  in  the  cure  of  mania 
and  melancholia,  and  then  fell  into  total  neglect.  Once  more 
it  has  become  fashionable,  for  the  cure  of  a  totally  different 
disease,  and  its  newly  ascribed  powers  are  still  a  matter  of  keen 
controversy* 

The  first  public  notice  of  these  was  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  signed  VeraXj  but  now  acknow-» 
ledged  by  Mr*  Sills,  a  respectable  merchant  in  London,  who 
had  derived  great  benefit  from  its  use*  The  history,  however, 
of  its  introduccion,  is  very  concisely  detailed  in  the  following 
letter,  from  Dr.  Sims  of  Guilford  Street* 

^^  Some  time  in  the  year  1802,1  received  from  General  Gent 
a  remedy  that  he  had,  not  long  before,  brought  from  Madras, 
which,  the  general  informed  me,  was  used  there  as  a  specific 
for  relieving  the  paroxysm  of  asthma,  and  that  it  was  prepared 
from  the  roou  of  the  wild  purple^flowered  thorn-apple  (datu- 
r^ferox.)  The  roots  had  been  cut  into  slips  as  soon  as  gathered, 
dried  in  the  shade,  and  then  beat  into  fibres  resembling  coarse 
hemp*  The  mode  of  using  it  was  by  smoking  it  in  a  pipe  at 
the  time  of  the  paroxysm,  either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  to* 
bacco,  according  as  the  patients  were  previously  addicted  to 
smoking  or  nou  General  Gent  procured,  this  remedy  from  Dr* 
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Anderson,  physician  general  at  Madras,  who  both  recommend* 
ed  it,  and,  I  believe,  used  it  himself. 

*^  I  happened  at  this  time  to  be  attending  the  daughter  of  aa 
eminent  physician,  labouring  under  phthisis  pulmonalis,  com- 
bined with  asthma,  as  appeared  to  me  from  the  frequent  pa- 
roxysms of  difficulty  of  breathing,  not  usual  in  pure  phthisisy 
at  least  in  so  early  a  stage  of  the  disorder.  With  a  view  of 
alleviating  these  distressing  paroxysms,  I  recommended  a  trial 
of  this  remedy,  which  to  me  was  at  that  time  perfectly  new* 
The  relief  obtained  was  far  beyond  expectation,  and,  although 
gradually  sinking  under  an  incurable  disease,  this  amiable  lady 
continued  to  experience  great  satisfaction  in  its  use,  almost  to 
the  fatal  termination. 

*^Soon  after  this,  meeting  with  Mr.ToliImin,  surgeon  of 
Hackney,  at  a  time  when  he  was  much  harassed  by  frequent 
paroxysms  of  asthma,  under  which  he  had  been  altering  for 
several  yean,  I  recommended  the  same  remedy  to  him.  He 
received  so  much  benefit  from  its  use,  that  I  gladly  transferred 
all  die  remedy  that  I  had  left  to  him.  But  the  quantity  not 
being  sufficient  to  last  long,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  our  common  thorn-apple  (datura  stramonium,)  of  which  I 
had  advised  him  to  try  the  sti'lks,  as  the  roots  of  this  species 
are  small  and  fibrous.  Mr.  Toulmin  experienced  nearly  the 
same  relief  from  this  as  from  the  East  India  plant:  he  likewise 
tried  the  leaves,  but  could  hardly  distinguish  these  from  to^ 
bacco,  either  in  taste  or  effects.  From  Mr.  Toulmin,  the 
knowledge  of  this  remedy  was  communicated,  among  others^ 
to  your  correspondent  (Mr.  Sills.) 

^  I  have  two  purposes  to  answer  by  the  above  communica* 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  serve  to  point  out  the  history  of 
the  introduction  of  a  remedy  which  promises  to  become  an 
important  addition  to  the  materia  medica;  not  that  I  can  claim 
any  merit  from. the  share  that  I  have  accidentally  had  in  it;  but 
the  principal  intention  I  have  had  in  view,  was  to  show  that  the 
original  remedy,  as  used  in  the  East  Indies,  is  not  exactly  the 
same  as  what  is  used  here.  It  is  indeed  highly  probable  that 
both  species  have  nearly  similar  virtues,  but  the  one  may  per- 
haps be  more  efficacious  than  the  other.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
prepared  roots  will  be  imported  frt)m  l^adras,  in  order  that 
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such  patients  as  najr  not  have  experienced  the  promised  refief 
from  smoking  the  stalks  of  Datura  Stramonium,  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  trying  whether  the  roots  of  Datura  Ferox  may 
be  eflScacious. 

^^  More  care  ought  to-  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the 
stramonium  than  is  usually  done.  The  stalks  ought  to  be  cut 
into  slender  slips  while  recent,  and  dried  quickly.  In  our  cli- 
mate the  general  direction  of  drying  in  the  shade  is  injurious 
to  most  herbs;  the  quicker  they  are  dried  the  more  they  con- 
tain of  t}ie  taste  and  colour,  and  consequently  of  the  virtues  of 
the  fresh  plants.  I  observe,  that,  of  late,  the  whole  plant  is 
sold  in  the  physic  herb-shops,  as  a  remedy  for  the  asthma* 
Now  it  ought  to  be  generally  known  that  the  leaves,  and  more 
especially  the  unripe  capsule  and  seeds  of  the  thorn-apple,  are 
a  very  powerful,  nay,  even  a  deleterious  narcotic,  if  taken  in- 
ternally, and  probably  cannot,  in  all  cases,  be  even  smoked 
with  impunity.  Yet  the  leaves,  according  to  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Toulmin  himself,  are  not  possessed  of  the  same  powers, 
in  allaying  the  asthmatic  paroxysms,  as  the  comparatively 
mild  and  innocent  stalks  and  roots." 

We  shall  now  make  a  few  quotations  from  the  cases  con- 
tained in  these  letters.  Mr.  Sills  first  describes  the  symptoms 
of  his  asthma,  and  the  efiect  of  the  stramonium  upon  him,  and 
his  manner  of  using  it. 

The  asthmatic  paroxysm  usually  came  on  about  two  o'clod 
in  the  morning,  when  I  was  suddenly  surprised  from  sleep 
with  violent  convulsive  heavings  of  the  chest;  and  I  was 
scarcely  allowed  time  to  place  myself  upright  in  a  chair,  where 
I  sat  resting  myself  upon  my  elbows,  and  with  my  feet  upon 
'the  ground  (for  I  could  not  bear  them  in  a  horizontal  pos- 
ture,) before  I  underwent  a  sense,  as  it  were,  of  immediate 
suffocation.  The  fits  generally  continued,  with  short  intermis- 
sions, from  thirty-six  hours  to  three  days  and  nights  succes- 
sively; during  which  time  I  have  often,  in  the  seeming  agonies 
of  death,  given  myself  over,  and  even  wished  for  that  termi- 
nation of  my  miseries. 

An  amiable  friend  and  most  respectid)le  surgeon  at  Hack* 
ney  (Mr.  Toulmin,)  first  persuaded  me  to  smoke  the  divine 
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Stramonium,  to  which  I  owe  altogether  my  present  fveedoaa 
firom  pdn  and  renewed  capacity  of  enjoyment* 

It  is  the  root  only,  and  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  thi$  plant, 
which  seem  to  possess  its  and-asthmatic  virtae;  these  should 
be  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  put  into  a  common  tobacco*pipe, 
and  the  smoke  must  be  swallowed,  together  with  the  saliva 
produced  by  the  smoke;  after  which  the  sufierer  wiU,  in  a  few 
minutes,  be  relieved  from  all  the  cpnvulsive  heavings,  and  pro* 
bably  drop  into  a  comfortable  sleep,  from  which  he  will  awake 
refreshed,  and,  in  general,  perfecdy  recovered:  at  least,  this  is 
the  invariable  effect  produced  upon  myself.  He  should^  by  all 
means,  avoid  drinking  with  the  pipe,  a  too  ordinary  accompa* 
niment  of  smoking. 

I  once  took  some  brandy  and  water  with  the  pipe,  but  it 
]MOveda  very  improper  combination:  a  dish  of  coffee,  however, 
I  often  take  after  it,  and  find  it  highly  refreshing.  I  should 
mention  that  strong  coffee  has  frequently  been  recommended 
to  me,  but  never  produced  any  beneficial  effect  as  a  cure  for 
asthma* 

This  plant  is  delightfully  fragrant:  and  although  it  has 
been  regarded  hitherto  as  of  a  pmsonous  nature  when  taken 
inwardly,  yet  I  have  smoked  a  dozen  pipes  at  a  time,  without 
experiencing  from  them  any  other  inconvenience  than  a  slight 
excoriation,  or  soreness  of  the  tongue. 

Dr.  Reid  says,  that,  in  several  other  instances  of  similar  di* 
sease,  the  success  has  been  equally  remarkable  and  complete* 
Mr.  Willis  of  Bristol  states  its  success  in  his  own  case;  like* 
wise  Mr.  Young  of  Aberdeen*  Wr.  Woodrow  of  Norwich 
states,  that  he  has  smoked  the  stramonium  since  last  Septem- 
ber, and  almost  invariably  experienced  great  relief  in  respira- 
tion; but  he  did  not  find  that  it  diminished  the  daily  accumu- 
lations of  phlegm.  Mr.  Radborn  of  Alveston  in  Derbyshire, 
a  septuagenarian,  was  also  greatly  benefited  by  it;  but  it  must 
be  remarked  that  he  used  the  stalks  and  seed  vessels*  The 
last  testimony  in  favour  of  the  stramonium  which  we  shall  no- 
tice, IS  in  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Sills. 

**  You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  every  use  of  my  name 
respecting  the  stramonium  you  think  proper,  and  may  add, 
that  I  continue  to  derive  increased  good  effects  from  the  use 
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of  it*  Ia  truth,  the  vthma  is  destroyed!  I  drink  beer,  eat  of 
every  thing;  and  if  my  mind  was  as  free  from  perplexity  as 
my  body  is  from  asthma,  I  should  again  enjoy  my  existence* 
I  never  experieaced  torpor  or  any  iU  effect  whatever;  and  I 
would  rather  be  without  life  than  without  stramonium.'' 

This  evidence,  though  far  from  decisive,  is  sufficient  to  en* 
title  the  stramonium  to  a  fair  and  varied  trial,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  attentive  practitioners.  Of  the  activity  of 
many  parts  of  the  stramonium,  there  are  unfortunately  too 
many  proofs  on  record^  and  we  fear  that  its  indiscriminate 
use  as  a  popular  remedy  may  be  attended  with  danger,  espe- 
cially as  we  well  know  that  the  leaves  and  seed-vessels,  and 
even  the  poisonous  seeds,  are  often  used  instead  of  the  princi- 
pal stalk,  which  is  the  part  specially  recommended,  and  is  said 
to  be  comparatively  mild  and  innocent.  We  should  also  think 
that  the  direction  given  to  swallow  the  saliva  excited  by  inhal- 
ing its  smoke,  ought  to  be  followed  with  great  caution.  From 
the  analogy  of  tobacco,  we  should  fear  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely apt  to  derange  the  stomach,  for  we  know  that  expe- 
rienced smokers  carefully  avoid  swallowing  the  saliva  impreg- 
nated with  the  condensed  fumes  of  the  smoke.  Besides,  we 
consider  the  novelty  and  advantage  of  the  practice  of  smoking 
stramonium,  to  consist  in  applying  the  remedy  direcdy  to  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  The  coloured  engraving,  said  to  represent 
the  Datura  Stramonium  in  flower,  is  execrable,  and  gives  no 
idea  of  the  plant.  It  is  easily  cultivated,  like  any  other  hardy 
annual. 


Letter  from  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart,  to  the  President  of  the 
Colkgp  of  Physicians^  at  Edinburgh^  on  the  Remedy  latebf 
^covered for  Calculous  Complaints. 

[From  the  London  Medical  and  Phyncal  Journal,  for  July,  1812.] 
SIR, 

I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  concur  with  me  in  opinion^ 
that  there  are  no  complaints  incident  to  mankind,  for  which 
it  is  more  desirable  to  discover  a  cure,  or  even  a  safe  and  ef- 
fectual means  of  prevention,  than  those  of  a  calculous  nature* 
The  miseries  felt  by  those  who  are  aflUcted  with  the  stone  (Sr 
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gravel,  are  dreadful  beyond  description;  and  any  cure  effected 
by  surgical  operation,  is  not  only  of  a  nature  peculiarly  severe, 
and  often  fatal,  but  does  not  always  prevent  a  repetition  of  die 
<iomplaint.  It  is  with  much  pleasure,  dierefore,  that  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  respectable  body  over  whofn  you  preside,  to 
the  means  which  have  been  recendy  discovered,  by  which  cal- 
culous complainu  may,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  be  pre- 
vented from  proving,  in  future,  so  formidable  a  source  of  hu* 
man  misery. 

The  paper  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  An* 
1810,  entitled,  ^Observations  on  the  Effects  of  Magnesia  in 
preventing  an  increased  formation  of  the  Uric  Acid,"  written 
by  Mr.  William  T.  Brande,  is  the  first  suggestion,  so  far  as 
my  information  reaches,  that  has  been  published,  recommend- 
ing magnesia  as  an  antidote  to  the  formation  of  stone  or  gravel. 

The  inquiries  of  that  eminent  surgeon,  Mr*  Home,  into  the 
functions  of  the  stomach,  and  his  discovery  that  liquids  pass 
from  the  cardiac  portion  into  the  circulation  of  the  Uood, 
i  (Philos.  Trans.  April  1808,)  led  him  to  consider  that  the  ge- 

nerality of  calculous  complaints  might  possibly  be  prevented, 
by  introducing  into  the  stomach  such  substances  as  are  capa- 
ble of  preventing  the  formation  of  uric  acid;  and  that  this 
mode  of  treatment  would  have  many  advantages  over  the 
usual  method,  which  consists  in  attempting  to  dissolve  the  uric 
acid  after  it  is  formed. 

He  consulted,  it  would  appear,  Mr.  Hatchett,  on  the  sub- 
stance most  likely  to  produce  this  effect;  and  that  respectable 
chemist  concurred  with  him  in  opinion,  that  magnesia,  from 
its  insolubility  in  water,  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  would  remain  in  the  stomach,  until  it  should 
combine  with  any  acid,  or  be  carried  along  with  the  food  to 
the  pylorus. 

These  gentlemen,  anxious  to  have  a  complete  investigation 
of  a  subject  so  peculiarly  interesting,  requested  Mr.  Brande 
to  assist  them  in  the  prosecution  of  it;  and  many  opportunities 
having  occurred  of  carrying  on  the  inquiry,  during  an  attend- 
ance on  patients  afflicted  with  calculous  complaints,  the  results 
of  their  joint  labours  were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, in  the  important  paper  I  have  alluded  to»  which  is  earnest- 
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ly  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  every  medical  person, 
who  may  have  patients  afflicted  with  such  complaints  under 
his  care. 

As  calculous  matters  are  not  uniformly  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, it  is  certainly  desirable  to  ascertain,  by  the  assistance  of 
some. medical  person,  the  specific  nature  of  the  complaint  with 
which  any  individual  is  afflicted;  but,  being  anxious  that  those 
who  are  at  a  distance  from  medical  aid,  or  who  cannot,  per- 
haps, afford  to  procure  it,*  should  be  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  new  discovery,  I  took  the  liberty  of  applying  to  Mr. 
Brande  for  a  short  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  re- 
medy ought,  in  general,  to  be  applied;  and  he,  with  that  libe* 
rality  which  belongs  to  true  genius,  has  furnished  me  with  the 
following  particulars. 

*^  The  best  method  of  giving  the  magnesia  is  in  plain  water, 
or  milk,  to  be  taken  in  the  morning  early,  and  at  mid-day.  If 
the  stomach  is  weak,  and  this  produces  flatulency,  or  uneasy 
sensations,  some  common  bitter,  such  as  gentian,  may  be  taken 
with  it:  if  it  purges,  a  little  opium  may  be  added. 

«'  The  mode  in  which  magnesia  operates  in  preventing  the 
formation  of  stone  or  gravel,  Mr.  Brande  believes  to  be,  by 
preventing  the  formation  of  acid  in  the  stomach. 

"  Where  there  is  a  stone  actually  formed  in  the  bladder,  it 
is  of  advantage  (if  the  case  is  a  proper  one  for  the  use  of  mag- 
nesia) by  preventing  its  increasing  in  size. 

*'  The  dose  of  magnesia  must  entirely  depend  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case — generally^  five  grains,  twice  or  thrice 
a  day  to  children  below  ten  years  of  age;  fifteen  and  twenty 
grains  to  adults. 

^^  Mr.  Brande  has  always  given  common  magnesia.  The 
calcined  may  occasionally  be  used  with  advantage.  Any  omis- 
sion of  the  remedy  for  a  time  must  entirely  depend  on  the 
state  of  the  patient. 

^^  In  regard  to  diet,  no  particular  regimen  is  necessary.  Ani- 
mal food  may  be  taken  in  the  same  quantities,  and  of  the  same 
sorts  as  usual.  The  patient  should  avoid  strong  wines,  such  as 
Port  and  Madeira,  and  indeed  should  abstain  from  pure  wine 
altogether.  Spirits  should  not  be  taken  in  any  form.  Lemons 
Bnd  vinegar  need  not  be  absolutely  avoided,  unless  the  bowels 
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are  too  open*  Oranges  and  other  fruits,  when  ripe,  may  be 
taken." 

There  is  every  reason  to  hope,  from  the  success  that  has  al- 
ready attended  the  application  of  this  remedy  in  various  cases, 
tfiat  it  may  prove  an  effectual  means  of  preventing  the  greatest 
proportion  of  calculous  complaints;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee,  to  what  a  state  of  improvement  it  may  yet  be  brought, 
in  the  course  of  further  experience,  when  the  attention  of  a 
number  of  able  and  learned  men  (as  I  trust  will  be  the  case) 
is  directed  to  its  application. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  disorder  to  which  mankind  is  liable,  for 
which  nature  has  not  provided  some  remedy,  or  at  least  some 
means  of  alleviation,  though,  in  both  respects,  much  remains 
to  be  learnt;  and  any  discovery  that  can  be  serviceable  in  cal- 
culous complaints,  from  the  infinite  distress  they  occasion, 
must  prove,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  gratifying  to  every  real 
friend  to  the  happiness  of  the  human  race. 
I  have  the  jionour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  SINCLAIR. 
37,  Old  BurRngton-StreeU  May  7,  1812. 

P.  S.  Since  this  letter  was  written,  I  have  met  with  another 
interesting  paper,  containing  some  valuable  hints  regarding 
the  Cure  of  Gravel."*  Instead  of  soda-water,  or  the  aqtta  me' 
phitica  alkalina^  the  author  recommends,  for  adults,  the  follow*- 
ing  medicine:  **  a  drachm,  or  two  scruples,  of  mild  vegetable 
alkali,  otherwise  called  salt  of  wormwood,  or  salt  of  tartar, 
dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water,  sweetened  with  two  drachms 
of  honey,  to  be  taken  with  half  an  ounce  of  lemon-juice  three 
times  a-day."  On  this  medicine  it  is  to  be  observed— 1*  That 
honey  is  serviceable  in  calculous  complaints,  and  is  preferable 
to  sugar.  2.  That  the  use  of  honey  renders  any  opening  medi- 
cine in  general  unnecessary,  even  when  opium,  as  is  subse- 
quently recommended,  is  administered.  3.  That,  according  to 
the  above  plan,  more  alkali  is  given  than  the  stomach  could 

*  Entitled,  «  On  the  EflTccts  of  large  Doses  of  mild  vefi;e table  Alkali,  or 
Potassa  Carbonata,  in  Gravel,  and  the  beneficial  elTects  of  Opium  combined 
with  it.**  By  Gilbert  Blane,  M.D.  Physician  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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otherwise  bear.  4.  That  though  the  virtue  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  alkali  is  probably  impaired  by  the  addition  of  the 
acid,  yet  that  this  is  more  than  compensated  by  its  accommo- 
dating the  stomach  to  large  doses  of  the  alkali.  5.  That  the 
miachievous  eflfects  on  the  stoaiach,  which  so  often  take  place 
from  the  use  of  the  alkalies  alone,  are  thereby  prevented. 

M^ere  there  is  much  pain  combined  with  inflammation, 
Weeding  may  be  necessary,  or  the  addition  of  nitre  to  the 
saline  draught;  but  where  there  is  much  pain,  without  the  sus- 
picion of  inflammation,  opium  is  highly  advisable,  in  the  pro^ 
portion  of  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  to  each  dose 
of  alkali.  The  cure  is  thus  rendered  more  expeditious,  more 
certain,  and  more  permanent.  Indeed  one  of  the  principal  ob* 
jects  of  this  tract  alluded  to,  is  to  inculcate,  from  the  author'a 
experience,  that  the  addition  of  opium  gives  greater  certainty 
and  permanency  to  the  cure. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that,  aa  there  is  a  great  variety 
in  cases  and  constitutions,  and  as  it  appears  by  chemical  ana- 
lysis, that  calculous  concretions  vary  in  d[ie  nature  of  their 
component  parts,  so  must  the  remedies,  according  to  these  di- 
versities* There  are  few  cases,  however,  in  which  either  this 
or  the  preceding  plan  of  cure  may  not  be  successfully  applied^ 


Curious  and  Interesting  Experiment* 
£Froin  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  for  April  1812.] 

A  Edinbu  gh,  Professor  Leslie  has  just  succeeded  in  freez- 
ing quicksilver  by  his  frigorific  process.  This  remarkable  ex- 
periment was  performed  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Adie,  optician, 
with  an  air-pump  of  a  new  and  improved  construction,  made 
by  that  skilful  artist.  A  wide  thermometer  tube,  with  a  large 
bulb,  was  filled  with  mercury,  and  attached  to  a  rod  passing 
through  a  collar  of  leathers,  from  the  top  of  a  cylindrical  re- 
ceiver. This  receiver,  which  was  7  inches  wide,  covered  a  deep 
flat  bason  of  nearly  the  same  width,  and  containing  sulphuric 
acid,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  placed  an  egg-cup  half  full  of 
water.  The  inclosed  air  being  reduced  by  the  working  of  the 
pump  to  the  50th  part,  the  bulb  was  repeatedly  dipt  in  the  water, 
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and  again  exposed  to  evaporation,  till  it  became  intrusted  with 
a  coat  of  ice  about  die  20th  of  an  inch  thick.  The  cup,  with  ltd 
water  still  unfrozen,  was  then  removed,  and  the  apparatus  re- 
placed, the  coated  bulb  being  pushed  down  to  leas  than  an  inch 
from  the  surface  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  On  exhausting  the  re* 
ceiver  again,  and  continuing  the  operation^  the  icy  crust  at 
length  started  into  divided  fissures^  owing  probably  to  its  being 
more  contracted  by  the  intense  cold  dian  the  glass  which  it 
invested;  and  the  mercury  having  graduidly  descended  in  the 
diermometer  tube  till  it  reached  the  point  of  congelation,  sud* 
denly  sunk  almost  into  the  bulb,  the  gage  standing  at  the  30th 
of  an  inch,  and  the  included  air  being  thus  rarefied  about  600 
times.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  apparatus  being  removed,  and 
the  bulb  broken,  the  quicksilver  appeared  a  solid  mass  which 
bore  die  stroke  of  the  hammer.  The  temperature  of  the  apart* 
ment  was  then  54^  of  Fahrenheit. 

In  another  experiment,  with  a  small  spirit  of  wine  thermo- 
meter, under  the  same  circumstances  and  the  same  degree  of 
rarefaction,  the  cold  produced  was  found  to  be  70|^  below 
nothing,  or  more  dian  30^  below  the  point  usually  assigned 
for  the  congelation  of  mercury. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Leslie,  from  the  commencement  of 
these  inquiries,  confidently  expected  to  be  able  to  freeze  quick- 
silver by  such  a  process.  In  January  last  year,  he  maintained 
a  cold  within  a  degree  of  mercurial  congelation  during  the 
space  of  eight  hours;  but  his  air  pump  not  being  then  in  per- 
fect order,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  apparatus  being  likewise 
defective,  he  was  induced  to  defer  the  experiment  for  some 
time. 

It  is  evident  that  such  prodigious  powers  of  refrigeration, 
and  which  will  no  doubt  be  further  improved,  open  a  wide 
field  for  philosophical  investigation.  Liquids  which  have 
hitherto  resisted  congelation  may  yet  be  rendered  solid,  and 
gases  converted  into  liquids. 
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[From  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  for  July  1812.] 

The  publication  of  a  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  shews  very  distinctly 
the  flourishing  state  of  that  body,  by  the  number  of  articles 
which  it  contains,  the  character  of  the  contributors,  and  the 
addition  to  its  members.  But,  as  it  is  intended  to  give  an  ana- 
lysis of  this  volume  at  a  future  time,  nothing  more  than  its 
prominent  features  will  now  be  noticed. 

Ip  the  medical  department  will  be  found  a  case  of  hydroce- 
phalus intemus;  a  paper  on  the  use  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  taenia; 
a  case  of  secondary  small-pox,  to  which  is  appended  an  histo- 
rical detail  of  similar  cases,  collected  from  the  printed  records 
of  medicine;  an  account  of  a  severe  case  of  erythema,  uncon- 
nected with  mercurial  action;  on  painful  affections  of  the  side 
with  tumid  spleen;  a  case  of  recovery  from  the  eflects  of  a  large 
dose  of  arsenic;  and  on  the  effects  of  arsenic  as  a  remedy  for 
the  bite  of  venomous  snakes.  The  chirurgical  class  will  be  con- 
sidered as  particularly  valuable  when  it  is  seen  that  Mr.  Ast- 
ley  Cooper,  Mr.  Travers,  Mr.  Chevalier,  and  Dr.  Hutchinson, 
have  been  contributors.  The  value  of  the  chemical  part  is  suf* 
ficiently  characterized  by  the  paper  of  Dr.  Henry  on  the  urine 
discharged  in  diabetes  mellitus,  by  Dr.  Bostock's  experiments 
and  observations  on  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and  by  Dr.  Mar- 
ket's chemical  account  of  various  dropsical  fluids.  The  dissec* 
tion  of  a  limb,  on  which  the  operation  for  popliteal  aneurism 
had  been  performed,  by  Mr.  Asdey  Cooper,  and  a  case  of 
premature  puberty  in  a  female  by  Dr.  WaJl,  are  not  the  least 
interesting  among  these  papers. 


Died — ^Lately  at  the  island  of  Madeira,  whither  he  had 
gone  on  af:count  of  ill  health,  Robert  Willak,  M.  D.  of 
London*. 
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On  the  Diseases  of  the  Icelanders. 

BY  DR.  HENRY  HOLLAND. 
[From  the  London  Medical  ami  Physical  Journal,  for  February  1813.1 

1  HE  poverty  of  the  Icelanders,  and  the  dispersion  of  their 

small  community  over  so  vast  an  extent  of  country,  render  it 

almost  impossible  that  medical  practitioners  should  obtain  an 

independent  subsistence  in  the  island.  To  obviate,  as  far  as 

possible,  this  evil,  a  small  medical  establishment  is  provided 

at  the  public  expense;  consisting  of  a  superintendant  physician^ 

who  has  the  title  of  Landphysicus,  an  apothecary,  and  five 

subordinate  medical  men,  who  are  stationed  in  different  parts 

of  the  inland.  The  physician  and  apothecary  are  settled  in  the 

vicinity  of  Reikiavik;  where  a  house,  somewhat  superior  in 

size  and  accommodation  to  the  common  class  of  Icelandic 

habitations,  is  provided  for  their  reception.  Independendy  of 

this  provision,  and  the  use  of  some  land  annexed  to  the  house, 

the  landphysicus  has  an  annual  salary  of  600  rix-doUars,  with 

the  liberty  to  avail  himself  of  the  profiu  of  any  practice  which 

his  situation  may  afford.  The  present  possessor  of  the  office 

is  Dr.  Klog,  a  native  of  Iceland,  but  educated  at  Copenhagen. 

Of  the  country  practitioners,  one  is  stationed  on  the  southern 

coast  of  the  island,  another  on  the  eastern  coast,  a  third  on  the 
Vou  IIL  R  No.  la 
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northern,  and  two  in  the  western  province.  The  reader 
readily  conceive  how  entirely  destitute  of  medical  assistance 
many  parts  of  the  country  must  be,  when  it  is  mentioned,  that 
some  of  these  districts,  subject  to  the  care  of  a  single  indivi- 
dual, extend  nearly  200  miles  along  the  coast,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  ten  to  thirty  miles.  We  had  the  opportunity, 
while  in  Iceland,  of  seeing  two  of  the  country  practitioners; 
both  very  respectable  men,  and  well  informed  in  their  profes- 
sion. One  of  them,  Mr.  Paulson,  has  already  been  noticed, 
as  possessing  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  natural  hiatCMy 
than  any  of  his  coundymen. 

With  the  exception  of  three  hospitals,  in  which  a  few  incu- 
rable lepers  receive  gratuitous  support,  no  medical  institution 
exists  on  the  island.  These  hospitals  are  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  and  in  a  method  worthy  of  being  noticed,  finom 
its  singularity.  On  a  certain  specified  day,  at  that  time  of  the 
year  when  the  fishery  on  the  coast  is  most  abundant  and  suc- 
cessful, every  fishing-boat  in  the  island  is  required  to  contri- 
bute one  num's  share  of  the  capture  that  has  been  made;  a  pro- 
vision is  added  to  the  law,  that,  if  the  number  of  fish  taken  by 
any  boat  on  this  day  does  not  afford  a  share  of  five  to  each 
fisherman,  the  contribution  to  the  hospitab  shall  be  delayed 
until  the  next  time,  when  the  produce  of  a  day's  fishing  equals 
or  exceeds  this  amount. 

In  speaking  of  the  diseases  of  Iceland,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  allude  only  to  those  which  furnish  any  facts  peculiar  and 
interesting,  or  which  are  more  especially  connected  with  the 
climate  and  mode  of  living  among  the  inhabitants. 

The  diet  of  the  Icelanders  consists  almost  solely  of  animal 
food;  6f  which  fish,  either  fresh  or  dried,  forms  by  far  the 
largest  proportion.  During  the  summer,  they  have  milk  and 
butter  in  considerable  abtmdance;  but  of  bread,  and  every 
other  vegetable  food,  there  is  the  utmost  scarcity;  and,  among 
the  lower  classes,  an  almost  entire  privation.  The  want  of 
cleanliness  in  the  personal  and  domestic  habits  of  the  people, 
has  been  frequently  alluded  to;  it  is  an  evil  incident  to  their 
situation,  the  removal  of  which  could  probably  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  sacrifice  of  other  habits,  still  more  essential  to 
their  comfortable  existence.  As  an  effect  of  these  circum- 
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stances  in  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Icelanders,  cutaneous  dis* 
eases,  arising  from  a  cachecdc  state  of  the  body,  are  exceed- 
ingly frequent  among  them,  and  appear  under  some  of  their 
worst  forms.  Scurvy  and  leprosy  are  common  in  the  island, 
occuring  especially  in  the  districts  of  Gutbringe  and  Snsfell 
Sjrssols,  and  on  other  parts  of  the  western  coast,  where  the  in- 
habitants depend  chiefly  upon  fishing,  and  where  the  pastures 
are  inferior  in  extent  and  produce.  The  scurvy  {kreppusoi)^ 
as  it  appears  in  Iceland,  presents  no  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
symptoms.  The  disease  is  observed  to  occur  with  greater  fre- 
quency at  those  periods  when  there  has  been  a  deficiency  of 
food  among  the  inhabitants,  or  when  the  sdow  and  frost  of  the 
winter  succeed  immediately  to  a  wet  autumnal  season.  For 
its  cure  a  vegetable  diet  is  employed,  in  as  far  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Icelanders  will  allow  of  such  means.  Fruits  of 
every  kind  are  altogether  wanting  to  them;  but  some  advan* 
cage  is  derived  from  the  employment  of  the  cochlearia  (offici- 
nalis et  daricd)j  of  the  tri/olium  repensy  of  the  berries  and  tops 
otxhc  juniperus  communis j  and  of  the  sedum  acre;  plants  which 
are  indigenous  in  the  island. 

The  leprosy  of  the  Icelanders  (Uithray  holdsveike^  or  spitet- 
siOf)  exhibits,  in  many  instances,  all  the  essential  characters  of 
the  genuine  elephantiasis,  or  lepra  arabum;  and  is  a  disease  of 
the  most  formidable  and  distressing  kind.  Indolent  tumors 
of  the  face  and  limbs  are  generaUy  among  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  complaint,  attended  by  swellings  of  the  salivary,  ingui- 
nal, and  aaillary,  glands.  The  nostrils,  ears,  and  lips,  are  pro- 
gressively affected  with  swelling  and  deformity.  The  skin 
over  the  whole,  or  different  parts  of  the  body,  becomes  thick 
and  hard,  sometimes  exhibiting  a  shining  or  unctuous  surface, 
sometimes  one  rough  and  scabrous;  which,  at  a  more  advan* 
ced  period  of  the  disease,  displays  numerous  cracks  or  fissures. 
The  senses  are  usually  much  enfeebled,  and  anesthesia  of  the 
extremities  generally  occurs.  The  voice  assumes  a  peculiar 
hoarseness  and  nasal  tone,  frequently  with  swelling  of  the  ton- 
sils, but  without  any  hindrance  of  deglutition,  until  the  disease 
has  made  a  great  progress  in  the  habit  of  the  patient:  the  breath 
and  perspired  matter  are  extremely  foetid;  and  the  hairs  and 
nails  frequently  fall  off.  The  tumors  in  the  different  parts  of 
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the  body  gradually  pass  into  malignant  ulcera,  which  discharge 
an  acrid  unhealthy  matter.  In  this  state  the  patient  often  lin* 
gers  during  a.long  life;  or,  when  the  disease  has  a  more*  speedy 
termination,  all  the  symptoms  are  rapidly  aggravated,  and  he 
is  carried  off  in  a  state  of  extreme  debility  and  wretchedness.* 

When  it  is  considered  how  frequently  unsuccessful  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  is  in  more  auspicious  regions,  it  will 
not  excite  surprise  that  in  Iceland  the  attempt  at  cure  should 
generally  be  unavailing,  where,  from  the  situation  of  the  pa* 
tient,  medical  assistance  can  be  obtained.  Laxatives,  diapho- 
retics, and  issues,  or  sometimes  even  venesection,  are  em- 
ployed in  the  earlier  stages,  or  with  a  prophylactic  view.  The 
indigenous  plants  which  the  natives  employ  as  remedies,  are, 
the  juniper,  the  vaccinium  myrtillus^  the  rhodiolaroseOy  and  the 
dryaa  octofietaia;  the  latter  of  which,  particularly,  grows  in 
great  abundance  on  the  island.  These  remedies,  however, 
appear  to  be  of  little  avail  in  relieving  any  of  the  urgent  symp- 
toms of  the  disease. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  distinct  record  exists  in  Ic:eland 
of  the  first  appearance  of  the  leprosy  in  this  country*  The 
Chevalier  Bach,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Van  Troil  on  the  subject, 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  disease  was  brought  into  Iceland 
from  Asia  or  the  South  of  Europe,  at  the  time  of  the  crusades; 
in  which  he  asserts,  that  these  Icelanders  bore  a  part  with  the 
other  nations  of  Europe.f  From  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Iceland,  it  appears  that  the  latter  statement  is  not  well  found- 
ed; but  though  not  participating  in  the  holy  wars,  the  Iceland- 
ers had  at  this  period  an  intimate  connection  widi  the  Euro- 
pean continent;  and  the  disease  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
when  once  introduced,  would  readily  be  kept  up,  partly  by  its 
contagious  character,  principally  perhaps  by  the  food  and  pen- 
aonal  habits  of  the  people.  In  the  rest  of  Europe  it  has  gnuiu- 
ally  disappeared,  in  consequence  of  the  progressive  improve* 
ment  in  the  modes  of  living  among  every  class  of  society. 

*  This  Icelandic  diaesse  is  Mtd  to  be  the  same  with  the  filephantiaaia  of 
CuUen,  the  £.  legitima  of  Sauvagesi  and  a|^ees  very  exactly  with  that  des- 
cribed by  Dr.  T.  Heberden  (Lond.  Med..  Trans.  voL  i.)  as  oociUTln£^  in  the 
Island  of  Madeira. 

t  Van  Troii's  Letters  on  Iceland. 
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The  ravages  committed  by  the  small-pox  in  Iceland  have 
been  so  much  as  to  render  this  disease  important  even  in  the 
political  history  of  the  island.  Introduced  from  the  continent 
at  different  periods,  and  these  in  general  distant  from  each 
other,  it  has  spread  rapidly,  and  under  its  most  virulent  form; 
producing  effects  almost  unexampled  in  the  history  of  this 
dreadful  disease.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  1707;  during  which  year  the  mortality  amounted, 
according  to  the  most  accurate  estimate,  to  about  16,000  souls; 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  population  at  that  period. 
Several  similar  instances  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  Iceland, 
though  none  attended  with  effects  so  extremely  disastrotls.  A 
few  years  ago  the  vaccine  matter  was  introduced  into  this 
island  from  Denmark;  but,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  its  dispersion  over  so  wide  a  surface,  this  was  soon 
lost  again;  and,  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  (in  May  1810),  we 
found  the  practice  of  inoculation  (vaccination)  entirely 'sus- 
pended. In  contemplation  of  this  circumstance,  we  had  taken 
out  with  us  a  few  vaccine  crusts,  with  the  design  of  recom- 
mending the  method  lately  proposed  by  Mr.  Bryce.  Almost 
immediately  on  our  arrival,  we  inoculated  several  children  at 
Reikiavit,  and  afterwards  in  other  parts  of  the  country;  and, 
having  a  communication  with  the  landphysicus  on  the  subject, 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  before  we  returned  to 
Britain,  that  the  vaccine  crust  had  found  its  way  into  every 
part  of  the  island.  The  adoption  of  the  plan  of  inoculating 
from  the  crusts,  will  doubtless  secure  to  the  inhabitants  a  per- 
manent continuance  of  this  blessing. 

The  Icelanders  have  occasionally  suffered  much  from  the 
measles,  as  well  as  from  the  small-pox;  in  1797  six  hundred 
people  were  carried  off  by  this  disease. 

Syphilis  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  Iceland.  Single  cases 
have  sometimes  occurred  from  communication  with  foreign- 
ers; but  the  disease  has  always  been  intercepted  before  it  made 
any  progress  in  the  country. 

Psora  is  an  almost  universal  complaint  in  Iceland,  appear- 
ing indiscriminately  among  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  No 
discredit  is  attached  to  it,  nor  does  it  seem  that  any  means  of 
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cure  are  attempted,  -though  the  most  efficacious  remedy  is 
found  iu  so  much  abundance  in  the  country. 

Inflammatory  visceral  aflfectioos  are  very  common  among 
the  Icelanders.  The  variable  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the 
constant  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  which  is  incurred  in  the 
occupation  of  fishing,  give  a  strong  tendency  to  pulmonary 
complaints;  and,  out  of  the  annual  number  of  deaths  in  the 
island,  a  very  large  proportion  are  referable  to  this  cause* 
This  fact  was  ascertained  from  the  examination  of  certain  sta- 
tistical registers,  which  are  annually  drawn  up  by  the  priests 
of  the  several  parishes,  and  transmitted  to  the  bishop  of  Rei- 
kiavik.  In  these  pulmonary  aflPections,  and  especially  in  cases 
of  phthisis,  the  lichen  icelandicus  is  much  employed  by  the 
natives;  and  possesses  a  reputation  among  them,  which  the 
experience  of  its  effects  in  other  countries  would  scarcely  seem 
to  warrant.  As  a  demulcent  remedy,  however,  it  probably  in 
some  degree  alleviates  the  symptoms;  and,  as  an  article  of 
diet,  in  such  cases  its  use  may  certainly  be  advantageous- 
Inflammatory  affections  of  the  abdominal  viscera  are  like- 
wise very  common  among  the  Icelanders;  chiefly,  perhaps,  in 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  diet  to  which  they 
are  accustomed.  It  is  possible  also  that  a  disposition  may  be 
given  to  these  complaints  by  the  treatment  of  the  children  in 
their  early  infancy.  A  mother  in  Iceland  seldom  suckles  her 
child;  but  nourishes  it  with  cows'  or  sheep's  milk,  which  the 
infant  sucks  from  a  piece  of  moistened  rag,  or  a  sponge. 
Where,  from  extreme  poverty,  or  other  circumstances,  milk 
cannot  be  obtained,  a  little  fish  or  flesh  mieat,  rolled  up  in 
cloth  and  linen,  a.nd  put  into  the  infant's  mouth,  is  the  substi- 
tute most  commonly  employed.  The  diet  of  the  Icelanders 
likewise  gives  much  disposition  to  wornos;  and  the  ascarides 
are  observed  to  be  particularly  frequent. 

The  climate  and  the  occupations  of  the  people,  particularly 
that  of  fishing,  render  rheumatic  affections  very  common.  It 
is  said  that  gout  also  occasionally  occurs;  but  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed if  it  be  not  some  modification  of  rheumatism  which  obtains 
this  name. 

Hypochondriasis  is  a  frequent  complaint  among  the  natives 
of  Iceland,  induced  probably  by  the  physical  circumstances  of 
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their  sitoation^  and  the  long  confinemeot  to  their  habitations, 
which  is  necessary  daring  die  winter  season.  Yet  the  general 
temperament  of  the  Icelanders  does  not  appear  to  be  a  melan- 
cholic one,  and  the  vivacity  of  their  manner  frequendy  forms 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  wretchedness  which  their  external 
ccmdition  displays. 

Besides  the  diseases  which  have  already  been  noticed,  I 
had  the  opportunity,  while  in  Iceland,  of  seeing  cases  of  epi- 
lepsy, hysteria,  amenorrhosa,  menorrhagia,  asthma,  icterus, 
&c«  No  case  of  idiopathic  fever,  either  intermittent  or  con* 
tinued,  occurred  to  my  observation.  With  respect  to  intermit- 
tents,  however,  I  was  informed  that  they  occasionally  appear 
among  the  inhabitants  under  a  well  marked  form;  an  effect,  no 
doubt,  of  the  vast  extent  of  bogs  and  marshy  ground,  which 
are  formed  even  in  the  most  populous  districts  of  the  island. 

A  singular  complaint  remains  to  be  noticed,  the  effects  of 
which,  though  limited  to  a  small  spot,  are  eminently  disastrous 
as  far  as  they  extend.  This  is  the  disease  called  Ginklofe  by 
the  Icelanders;  the  Tetanus  or  Trismus  neonatorum  of  medi- 
cal writers;  which  invades  children  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
almost  invariably  proves  fatal  in  its  event.  It  occurs  very 
nd-ely,  if  at  all,  on  the  mainland  of  Iceland;  but  is  confined 
principally  to  the  group  of  islands  called  Westmann-Eyar, 
situated  on  the  southern  coast.*  The  population  of  Heimacy 
does  not  amount  at  present  to  above  two  hundred  souls,  and  is 
almost  entirely  supported  by  migration  from  the  main  land; 
scarcely  a  single  instance  has  been  known,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  of  a  child  surviving  the  period  of  infancy.  Our- 

•  *  The  Westmann  islands  consist  entirely  of  lava.  The  nearest  to  the  cout 
is  about  twelve  miles  distant;  and  the  most  remote  about  twice  that  distance. 
Qnly  one  of  them,  called  Ifeimacy,  is  inhabited;  and  Uie  people  are  by  no 
means  respected  by  their  neighbours  on  the  main  land,  who  represent  them 
as  being  Kmarkably  indolent  and  depraved  in  their  habits.  Their  food  con- 
sisU  chiefly  of  fulmars  and  puffins  {ProceUariagladalii,  et  Mea  arctiea  Ldm,), 
which  are  slightly  salted  and  barrelled.  This  is  the  principal  aliment  of  the 
people  of  St.  Kilda,  the  most  remote  of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland.  The 
same  peculiar  and  fatal  disease  attacks  children  in  both  places.  Until  the 
great  volcanic  eruption  of  1783  took  place,  there  was  abundance  of  fish 
around  the  Westmann  islands;  but,  since  that  periud«  the  fishing  on  this 
coast  is  reported  to  be  much  less  productive. 
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ing  a  great  part  of  the  year,  the  bland  is  wholly  inaccessible 
in  consequence  of  storms,  currents,  and  the  nature  of  the 
coast.  The  inhabitants  are  therefore  left  almost  solely  to  their 
own  resources.  The  chief  article  of  food  is  the  sea-fowl,  called 
fulmar^  which  they  procure  in  vast  abundance,  using  the  eggs 
and  the  flesh  of  the  bird,  and  salting  the  latter  for  their  winter 
food.  The  destructive  effects  upon  the  fishery  around  these 
islands  by  the  volcanic  eruption  of  1783,  has  deprived  the  in- 
habitants of  this  article  of  diet.  Of  vegetable  food  they  have 
none;  and  there  are  only  a  few  cows  and  sheep  on  the  island. 

The  distressing  consequences  of  this  disease  led  the  Danish 
government  to  give  an  official  direction  to  the  landphysicus  of 
Iceland,  to  visit  the  Westmann  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating its  nature  and  causes.  This  gentleman  went  over 
to  the  islands  during  the  summer  of  1810,  and  remained  three 
weeks  on  the  spot.  Though  he  did  not  himself  see  a  case  of 
the  disease,  he  obtained  all  the  principal  facts  connected  with 
it  from  the  priests,  and  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  had 
children.  The  symptoms  of  the  complaint  are  briefly  these. 
Very  soon  after  birth,  strabismus  and  rolling  of  the  eyes  are 
observed;  subsultus  tendinum  occurs^  and  the  muscles  of  the 
back  are  often  drawn  together  and  stiffened,  evidently  by  inci- 
pient spasm.  These  appearances  infallibly  denote  the  approach 
and  event  of  the  disease.  Having  continued  during  a  period  vary- 
ing from  one  to  seven  days  after  birth,  trismus  generally  comes 
on,  sometimes  attended  by  opisthotonos,  which  is  strictly  called 
the  ginilofe;  occasionally  with  emprosthotonos,  to  which  the 
name  of  Hums  is  given  by  the  natives.  The  trismus  presently 
impedes  deglutition,  and,  the  paroxysms  becoming  more  vio- 
lent, the  infant  is  carried  off.  When  the  rare  event  of  a  favor- 
able termination  occurs,  it  is  portended  by  a  criucal  diarrhoea^ 
or  by  an  exanthematous  eruption,  with  the  evacuation  of  the 
meconium. 

The  following  table,  which  includes  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  shews  the  mortality  consequent  upon  this  disease  in  the 
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It  will  be  seen,  from  this  Table,  that  the  number  of  deaths 
on  the  7th  day  greatly  exceed  those  on  any  other;  and  also  that 
they  are  more  frequent  on  the  14th  day,  than  on  the  days  im- 
mediately preceding  or  succeeding  it.  From  the  proportion' 
which  these  cases  of  fatal  event  bear  to  the  whole  population 
of  the  island,  it  is  probable  that  few,  if  any,  instances  of  reco- 
very have  occurred,  during  the  period  induded  in  the  Table. 
No  methods  of  cure  have  hitherto  been  resorted  to  by  the  in* 
habitants. 

This  disease  is  well  known  to  prevail  in  other  parts  of  the 
world;  and  has  been  particularly  described  as  it  appears  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  the  island  of  Minorca.*  It  exists  also  in 
Switzerland^  and  in  some  of  the  northern  districts  of  Scotland; 
especially  in  the  island  of  St.  Kilda.  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
in  their  diet  and  mode  of  life,  much  resemble  the  natives  of 
the  Westmann  islands.  The  exciting  causes  are  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  It  may  be  presumed,  however,  that  thejr 
must  vary  considerably,  when  the  disease  appears  in  countries 
so  widely  different,  with  respect  to  climate  and  the  situation 
of  the  inhabitants.  Its  occurrence  in  the  Westmann  nlands 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  some  connection  with  the 
extraordinary  diet  of  the  natives;  and  this  is  the  moife  proba- 
ble, as  it  appears  that  the  complaint  has  been  much  more  fre- 
quent  since  their  fishery  was  destroyed  by  the  volcanic  eruption 
in.  1783.  Independently  of  any  effect  which  the  peculiarity  of 
the  mother's  constitution  may  have  upon  her  offspring,  the 
practice  of  given  to  the  infant  a  strong  and  oily  animal  food 

*  Vid.  Hillary,  Chtshobn,  and  Clarke«  on  the  Diaeases  of  the  Weat  Indiea.s 
atnd  Cleghom'a  Dbeaaea  of  MiiM^cib 
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almost  immediately  after  birth,  will  necessarily  create  irritar 
tion  in  the  bowels,  and  dispose  to  spasmodic  affettions.  Dr. 
Klog,  in  some  remarks  he  gave  me  on  this  subject,  attributes 
much  to  tht  effects  of  the  sea  air,  and  of  a  moist  atmosphere; 
but,  had  these  causes  any  considerable  influence,  we  mi^ht 
expect  that  the  disease  Would  be  more  frequent  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  than  is  actually  found  to  be  the  case. 

The  age  which  the' Icelanders  usually  attain,  presents  nothing 
remarkable  in  either  extreme:  from  a  table  of  population,  it 
appears  that  in  1801,  when  the  number  of  inhabitants  ^was 
4r,207,  there  were  41  persons  between  the  ages  of  90  and  100; 
443  between  80  and  90;  and  1698  between  70  and  80.  The  \ 

number  of  females  was  25,371:  of  males,  only  21,746.  The 
longevity  of  the  females  exceeds  considerably  that  of  the 
males;  owing,  no  doubt,  to  their  less  exposure  to  the  severi- 
ties of  labour,  and  the  hardships  of  the  climate.  Of  the  41 
persons  between  90  and  100, 35  were  females;  of  those  between 
80  and  90,  285  were  females,  while  the  number  of  males  was 
not  more  than  158.  A  comparison  of  facts  would  probably 
prove,  that  the  longevity  of  the  Icelanders  rather  exceeds,  thaa  \ 

falls  short,  of  the  average  obtained  from  the  continental  na* 
tions  of  Europe. 

The  Icelanders  are  in  general  of  a  tall  stature;  arising,  how- 
ever, more  from  the  length  of  the  spine,  than  of  the  limbs:  the 
head  is  of  the  middle  size:  the  countenance  open:  the  com-  / 
plexion  exceedingly  fair,  and  among  the  women  often  very 
florid.  The  hair  is  almost  invariably  of  a  light  colour,  and  sel- 
dom curled.  Corpulency  is  rarely  observed  among  the  natives  \ 
of  Iceland.— ^ir  George  Stuart  Mackenzie's  Travels. 
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A  case  ofRecweryfrom  the  Effects  of  Arsenic^  with  Remarks 
on  a  new  Mode  of  detecting  the  Presence  of  this  MetaL  Hj 
Peter  M.  Rooet,  M.  D.  Physician  to  the  Northern  Dis* 
pensary,  and  late  Physician  to  the  Manchester  Infirmary, 
Dispensary  and  Lunatic  Hospital. 

[From  the  New  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  April  1813.] 

The  white  oxyd  of  arsenic,  when  taken  in  sufficient  quantity, 
is  in  general  so  violent  and  so  certain  a  poison,  that  the  follow- 
ing instance  oS  recovery,  after  many  formidable  symptoms  had 
appeared,  will,  perhaps,  be  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of 
this  Society;  more  especially  as  the  plan  of  treatment  that  was 
pursued,  has  not,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  been  hitherto  put  in  prac- 
tice under  similar  circumstances*  A  gir^,  19  years  of  age,  of  a 
sanguine  temperament  and  delicate  constitution,  having  met 
with  a  severe  disappointment,  formed  the  resolution  of  putting 
an  end  to  her  existence.  With  this  intent,  on  the  13th  of  Febru- 
ary last,  she  purchased  sixty  grains  of  white  arsenic,  and  leav- 
ing her  house  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  that  she  might 
execute  her  purpose  unobserved,  she  strewed  the  powder  upoa 
a  piece  of  bread  and  butter,  and  eat  the  whole.  In  about  ten 
minutes  after  she  had  swallowed  the  last  portions,  an  effort  to 
vomit  took  place;  but  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  bread  was 
rejected  from  the  stomach;  and,  during  the  remainder  of  her 
walk,  no  further  vomiting  occurred. 

About  an  hour  after  she  had  taken  the  poison,  she  returned 
home,andhersister,  observing  that  she  looked  exceedingly  pale, 
inquired  if  she  was  well.  She  made  a  sign  that  she  felt  very  ill, 
and  hastened  immediately  to  her  bed.  She  had  not  lain  down 
above  a  few  minutes,  before  she  was  seized  with  violent  pain 
in  the  stomach,  which  was  soon  followed  by  severe  vomiting. 
The  vomiting  was  fortunately  promoted  by  large  draughu  of 
warm  water,  with  which  her  mother  supplied  her,  but  which  it 
required  much  persuasion  to  induce  her  to  take:  they  were 
returned  almost  as  soon  as  swallowed.  It  was  at  this  period 
that,  from  the  extreme  agitation  and  distress  which  the  patient 
appeared  to  suffer,  the  idea  first  occurred  to  her  mother  of  her 
having  possibly  taken  poison;  but  the  young  woman^  whenever 
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questioned  on  the  subject,  denied  the  accusation  with  vehe- 
mence* The  vomiting  continued  to  recur  ftx)m  time  to  time, 
amd  was  attended  with  considerable  griping  in  the  bowelst  and 
with  copious  watery  evacuations  by  siooL  The  fluid  that  was 
vomited  was  of  a  yellow  or.  greenish  colour,  and,  on  two  occa* 
sions,  was  observed  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  florid  blood. 

The  anguish  of  the  patient  had  now  risen  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  her  resolution  gave  way  to  the  urgent  wish  for  relief,  and 
she  aeknowledgfsd  the  cause  of  her  sufferings.  An  apothecary 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  immediately  applied  to,  and,  at  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  moming,she  took,  byhisdirections,  five  grains 
of  sulphur  madie  op  into  a  pill,  together  with  three  spoonsful 
of  a  mixture  of  ^ss.  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  Ji.  of  carbonate  of 
potass,  and  a  grain  of  tartarised  antimony  hi  5iii.  of  peppermint 
water.  Of  this  mixture,  three  doses  were  taken  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  but  none  of  them  remained  above  a  few  seconds 
on  her  stomach.  It  is  proper  to  notice,  that  some  few  honn 
afterwards,  on  emptying  the  vessel  into  which  the  patient  had 
vomited,  a  quantity  of  white  powder  was  found  at  the  bottom 
involved  in  a  glairy  fluid.  As  this  substance  had  been  dirown 
away  before  I  came,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  it» 

About  twelve  o'clock  on  the  following  day  (the  iSthj  the 
mother  of  this  yomag  woman  applied  to  the  northern  Dispen* 
'sary  for  assistance,  and  I  went  immediately  to  see  her.  She  was 
steering  intense  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  much-increased 
by  pressure,  and  accompanied  with  frequent  retching,  and 
occasional,  fits  of  vomiting.  There  was  general  tension  ove^the 
abdotnen.  The'face  was  flushed,  the  resfuration  hurried,  tnie<- 
ioos,  and  often  interrupted  by  spasmodic  catchings,alppvoadi- 
ittg  to  hiccup.  The  pulse  was  'ldO,'small,  and  extremely  quick; 
the  tongue*  white,  but  moist.  The  voice  was  tolerably  firm,  and 
the  speech  perfecdy  distinct  and  collected*  I  directed  a  vein 
to  be  opened  ih  the  arm,  but  could  not  procure  a  >very  fall 
stream  6f  blood*  When  about  eighteen  ounces  had  been  obtain- 
ed, the  putient  grew  pale,  complained  of  being  sick,  and  vo*, 
mited  about  half  a  pint  of  fluid  of  the  appearance  of  thin  grUd. 
D^Uqcttiim  being  at  hand,  the  bleeding 'was  stopped,  and  uA- 
ttiedintely  afterwards  the  pulse  ceased  «t  «he  wri^t,  and  the 
ptttfent  fainted.  ^She  remained  about -a  quarter 'of  an  hour  io*a 
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state  of  ioteiisibilily;  die  poke  gradually  returniiig^  aod  beating 
60  ia  a  minute.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  it  had  again  risen  to 
12K>,  but  was  much  softer,  slower,  and  more  equable  than  before 
the  venesection.  The  pain  in  the  stomach  was  aomewhat  alle- 
viated, and  the  sickness  was  entirely  removed:  the  breathing 
was  more  tranquil;  but  the  countenance  continued  exceedingly 
pale.  The  patient  complained  much  of  a  feeling  of  excessive 
coklness,  particularly  in  the  extremities,  adthough  to  the  hand 
of  another  person,  they  appeared  to  be  of  the  natural  warmth. 
These  sensations  of  chilliness  recurred  frequendy  in  the  course 
of  the  day. 

I  now  ordered  a  large  Ulster  plaster  to  be  placed  over  the 
region  of  the  stomach. 

I  visited  her  again  at  five  in  the  evening,  along  with  my 
friend  Dr.  Marcet,  .and  noted  the  following  particulars.  The 
pain  in  the  stomach  continues  to  be  intense,  and  though  it  oo- 
easionally  remits,  at  other  times  it  returns  with  increased  vio- 
lence, and  is  attended  with  slight  efforts  to  vomit;  there  is  also 
much  pain  in  the  fore  part  of  the  head.  She  complains  of  a 
burning  heat  in  the  fiiuces,  rendering  deglutition  painful;  the 
mouth  is  clammy,  and  there  is  much  thirst,  although  theeecre- 
tion  of  saliva  is  considerable.  The  burning  sensation  descends 
into  the  stomach,  and  is  diffused  over  the  whole  chest.  The 
skin  hot;  the  pulse  ISO,  and  why.  Great  uneasiness  is  &k  on 
tbeapproach  of  a  candle  to  the  eyes.  The  voice  is  stronger, 
and  she  appears  to  have,  in  a  great  measure,  recovered  from 
dK  sodden  debiHty  produced  by  the  bleeding.  But  her  mind 
is  still  agitated  by  die  recollecticm  of  her  misfortunes;>and,  not- 
withstanding  the  aasurances  that  have  been  given  to  her,  that 
the  principal  subject  of  her  alliction  would  be  done  away  if 
she  recovered,  she  declares  that  her  only  wish  is  to  end  her 
ampeties  in  death.  As  she  had  no  stool  since  die  morning,  I 
directed  ^i.  of  deum  Rictni  to  be  given  in  divided  doses. 

At  seven  o'clock,  she  was  seen  by  the  apothecary  of  the  t>f8- 
peasary.  He  found  her  pulse  at  140;she  was  anxious  and  restless; 
and  conceiving  that  the  blister  plaster  was  the  chief  cause  of  her 
uneasiness,  insisted  on  its  being  removedU  In  this  wish  she  was 
indulged  by  her  friends,  who  imagined  that  it  was  useless  to  tor- 
ment her  any  longer*  She  complained  of  being  Very  cold;  and 
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on  being  raised  in  bed,  tbat  she  might  take  some  tea,  suddenly 
fainted  away,  and  continued  in  a  state  of  syncope,  with  slight 
convulsions,  for  half  an  hour.  When  she  came  to  herself,  the 
Castor  oil  was  given  to  her,  and  remained  upon  her  stomadi 
without  exciting  nausea*  After  this  she  had  half  an  hour's  sleep, 
but  awoke  with  the  pain  as  severe  as  before. 

At  eleven  at  night,  I  again  called  with  Dr.  Marcet.  There 
have  been  more  complete  remissions  of  pain,  tho'  it  is  still  oc- 
casionally violent,  but  unattended  with  any  inclination  to  vomit* 
When  severe,  it  is  always  relieved,  and  nausea  repressed,  by  a 
draught  of  barley-water^  of  which  fluid  about  a  quart  has  been 
taken  since  six  o'clock.  In  the  intervals  of  pain,  she  is  more 
tranquil,  and  much  disposed  to  sleep.  Her  strength,  however, 
appears  to  diminish:  she  has  frequent  hiccup,  constant  sensation 
of  burning  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  and  s|n  extremely  pallid 
countenance.  The  eyes  are  kept  constandy  closed  from  the  un- 
easiness which  light  produces:  the  conjunctiva  is  pellucid^  and 
the  pupil  contracts  but  slowly. 

On  calling  the  next  morning  (the  14th)  at  eight^'dock^  I 
was  told  that  at  midnight  she  had  had  a  violent  attack  of  pain, 
and  threw  up  about  a  ^ea  cup  full  of  fluid.  Soon  after  this  e£Ebrt^ 
the  pain  subsided,  she  became  composed,  and  had  three  or  four 
hours  of  continued  and  refreshing  sleep.  In  the  course  of  the 
night,  she  had  a  copious  thin  stool,  in  which  globules  of  the 
Castor  oil  were  visible.  The  blister  has  discharged  abundandy. 
No  appearance  of  huffy  coat  is  exhibited  by  the  blood  drawn 
yesterday;  the  crassamentum  is  even  softer  than  usual,  and 
bears  a  large  proportion  to  the  serum.  She  is  this  morning  quite 
free  from  sickness  or  pain  in  the  stomach;  takes  tea  and  milk 
with  relish;  has  more  strength  of  voice,  and  bears  the  light 
much  better  than  yesterday.  The  pulse  is  112,  and  small.  The 
colour  has  returned  to  her  lips  and  cheeks:,  her  spirits  are  re- 
vived, and  she  is  now  anxious  to  recover;  a  change  that  may 
partly  be  ascribed  to  fresh  hopes  having  b^en  held  out  to  her, 
with  respect  to  her  future  prospect  in  life»  if  she  survived  the 
effects  of  her  rashness.  ... 

In  the  evening  I  found  that  no  material  change  had  occurred* 
She  has  had  a  strong  disposition  to  sleep;  but  whenever  it  is 
iindulged,  she  is  disturbed  with  frightftd  dreams,  and  awakes 
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in  much  alarm.  Thtr  Itast  sudden  noise  occasions  violent  start- 
ing: the  breathing  is  interrupted  by  frequent  sighs,  and  invo- 
luntary catchings  during  inspiration.  She  has  often  the  feeling 
of  emptiness  and  sinking  about  the  praecordia,  which  threatens 
syncope,  and  is  generally  relieved  by  taking  liquids.  The  head- 
ach  is  distressing:  the  pulse  120,  and  soft:  the  skin  somewhat 
hotter  than  natural.  The  ol.  Ricini  was  ordered  to  be  repeated, 
if  she  should  have  no  spontaneous  motion. 

On  calling  early  the  next  morning  (the  15th),  I  found  that 
she  had  passed  a  sleepless  night;  and  that  the  headach,  the  op- 
pression in  breathing,  and  the  sensation  of  sinking  had  consi- 
derably increased.  At  five  in  the  morning,  she  took  ^i.  of  ol. 
Ricini,  which  in  half  an  hour  brought  away  a  large  quantity  of 
feculent  matter.  She  complains  this  morning,  that  the  burning 
sensation  of  the  throat,  impeding  deglutition,  has  returned; 
while  at  the  same  time,  she  has  frequently  thefeelingof  a  stream 
of  cold  water  running  down  the  back.  At  times,  darting  pains 
are  felt  in  the  stomach,  as  if  needles  were  passed  through  that 
organ.  The  pulse  is  125,  and  very  small:  the  tongue  white,  but 
not  dry.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  vertigo,  and  the  eyes  are  again 
painfully  affected  by  light. 

Capt.  statim  aq.  menth.  pip.  &  mist.  Camphor,  fort,  ana  ^ij. 
cum  aq.  font.  ^ss.  et  repetatur  secunda  quaque  hora. 

On  my  visiting  her  at  one  o'clock,  she  expressed  herself 
much  relieved  by  the  camphorated  julep:  all  the  symptoms 
were  alleviated,  and  the  appetite  returned.  In  the  evening  she 
took  another  dose  of  Castor  oil;  the  operation  of  which  was 
speedy,  biit  accompanied  with  sharp  pains  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen. 

On  the  succeeding  day  (the  16th)  the  symptoms  still  con- 
tinued, but  in  a  milder  degree.  She  had  slept  the  whole  of  the 
night:  the  pulse  was  ipo,  and  tongue  cleaner.  The  darting  pains 
of  the  stomach  still  at  times  recurred,  and  were  extending  to 
the  left  side  of  the  chest.  The  cough  was  frequent,  but  more 
loose.  Cold  shiverings  were' occasionally  felt,  together  with 
aching  pains  in  the  extremities,  and  a  sensation  of  tingling  in 
the  skin.  There  was  a  great  disposition  to  start  on  any  sudden 
impression.  Her  appetite  being  good,  she  was  tempted  to  eat 
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some  ammal'food  at  dinner.  In  the  evening  she  was  more  kot 
and  feverish,  and  the  pain  of  the  side  bad  somewhat  increased. 

The  next  morning  (the  17th)  I  colkcted  the  following  Re* 
port.  The  night  has  been  passed  with  bat  little  sleep,  mach 
restlessness,  and  alternate  sutes  of  cold  and  heat,  llie  poise 
is  1 12,  of  moderate  quickness;  the  tongue  is  loaded  with  a  white 
fur.  The  pain  under  the  margin  of  the  ribs  on  the  leftside  is 
constant  and  severe,  and  much  aggravated  by  the  cough,  wWch 
has  increased  in  violence.  The  bowels  are  free  frx>m  pain,  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  sensation  of  sinking  and  oppression  about 
the  prsecordia.  The  thirst  is  urgent,  as  well  as  the  burning  sen* 
s&tion  in  the  throat.  The  vertigo  and  headach  still  continue, 
together  with  the  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  tingling  in  the  skin. 

The  camphorated  julep  was  now  discontinued;  seven  leeches 
were  applied  to  the  side,  where  the  pain  was  most  felt;  and  a 
blister  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  same  spot,  after  the  leeches 
had  performed  their  office.  An  ounce  of  <d.  Ricini  was  direct 
ed  to  be  taken  in  the  evening. 

At  eight  o'clock  F.  m.  the  pun  in  the  side  was  somewhat 
easier:  the  cough  was  attended  with  expectoration.  There  waa 
much  thirst  and  occasional  chills,  followed  by  increased  henu 
the  puke  was  at  108:  and  the  Castor  oil  hadopM*ated  freely. 

B.  Aq.  ammon.  acetat.  ^ss.  Liquor,  anttmon.  tart.  Ji.  Mu« 
cilag.  acacias.  Aq.  menth.  Syrup,  comm.  ana  5i*  M.  Capt.  ter* 
tiis  horis. 

On  the  18th,  I  learned  that  the  pain  and  cough  had  increased 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  night,  but  vrere  relieved  on  the  breaking 
out  of  perspiration.  The  catamenia  have  made  their  appearance 
this  morning.  She  has  had  a  natural  motion,  has  slept  for  above 
two  hours  since  daylight,  and  finds  herself  at  present  conside- 
rably better.  The  pulse  is  96,  and  sc^t.  The  expectoration  ib 
scanty  and  difficult. 

Add.  singul.  dosibus  mist.  Oxymel.  sciH.  ^ss. 

On  the  19th,  I  found  that  she  had  slept  well  the  preceding 
night.  She  is  this  morning  quite  free  from  pain:  the  cough  con* 
tinues  to  be  troublesome,  but  the  expectoration  is  more  free. 
She  complains  of  being  very  weak,  and  has  occasionally  the 
sensation  of  emptiness  in  the  stomach.  At  ten  oarlock  in  the 
evening,  after  having  exerted  herself  in  conversation  on  sub- 
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trhMi  she  mw  deeply  wtcmimi,  she  had  a  redsni  of 
die  kit  aidfl;  and,  ihoixt  elcvm  o'doek,  suddenly  went 
off  is  a  fit^  dwtsg  vkiflh  ahe  was  ootnpktely  inacmiblc;  tka 
laft  arm  and  ki;  ware  agiMed  wkh  atreng  cDDTukiomi  tlMte 
iMa  eotuideralile  fimmBg  at  tkc  ntcniidi,  which  was  draws  to 
the  kft  aide^  while  the  other  ftatures  of  the  faee  wen  maeh 
dialaeted,  aad  freqaeatly  convulsed*  These  sjmptoma  lasieA 
nearly  tww  hoars;  and  dmriag  the  remaiader  of  the  n^t  At 
patnit  fsoatiaued  iaaenaibk,  with  acoasioaal  moaaiag  and 
larieehfaig  ia  dwliasba^ 

In  the  morning  (the  20tb),  I  found  her  lying  ia  a  eOmatoa^ 
gMey  with  the  eyes  dosed^  unable  to  answer  questions  br  per- 
fiaraiaay  asavaaneai  mdess  when  strongly  xoused.  The  pulah 
weaa  90,  saAf  aad  of  equd  strength  in  both  wriatSi.  The  howek 
wwa  sofikiantly  opeai  there  was  ao  dsftoulty  in  awaUowiag} 
tim  popiia  vcaa  aoascwhat  dilated^  bat  coniraoted  oa  tho  adiosia* 
asoa  ^  light.  Sheeigbed  aodaaoaned  &«queatly,  but  btherwke 
the  respiration  was  tranquil.  On  inquiring  if  she  felt  any  ua* 
ilts  oomplaiBed  of  violent  faeadach|.  ai^d  also  id  pain 
thekft  aide. of  the  abdemea«.  neatly  in  the  region  of  the 
i^diuiiiy  and  ahe  couU  not  bear  it  tobe  pressed*  There  were 
oocasional  ttemora  in  the  limbsb 

AppKceiar  emplastr.  ly  tie.  abdomini  qua  dokt;  8c  cApt  seatia 
horis,  Biiati  caroph.  &  aq.  menlh*  .ana  JTI*  ^^^  Y^*  amflaoa^ 
aramat*  gatt.  xv* 

.  The  aeeouiit  I  coUectad  the  next  day  (the  Slst)  was,. that  she 
hnd  a'coasrakive  it  kst  night  of  the  saaie  kkidi  and  oeciurriiB^ 
at  the  aams  bqhr  as  the  preeedingj  and  that  she  had  eoatiaued 
siase  as  a  state  of  torpor*  The  bowels  are  regular.  At  two- 
o'dook,  F.  2£#  of  jthe  same  dayi  ahe  waa  ooaaiderably  revived;^ 
these  /waa  no  longer  any  intokranee  of  light,  and  every  uneasy 
sensation,  execptiag  that  ctf  weakness,  had  vanished.  Tbe  puke 
was  natural;  tbe  tongue  nearly  ekan.  In  the  evening  she  had 
aoms  return  of  pain  in  tho  abdoaaan,  but  ia  akwer  mutation 
than  brfoeOf  and  it  was  stili  accompaakd  with  great  tendeiaesa 
oa  ff fttsiwe*  The  part  to  whkb  the  blister  plaster  had  been 
apfAkd  was  free  from  pain.  Relkf  waa  experknced  from  the 
mixtaM^whkbpveoareda'discharge  of  flatus  from  the  stoouek. 

Feb.  98^  Jhe  eof  vabfona  did  not  rotasn  in  the  night,  bnt  aft 
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eight  this  morning,  she  was  attacked  mth  a  fit,  which  faMed  lyi 
twelve.  From  this  fit,  her  recovery,  which  happened  in  wuf 
presence,  was  more  sudden  than  befiDre.  She  seemed  to  awake 
from  a  sonnd  skep;  she  decfau^d  that  she  felt  perfacdy  wdl^ 
and  was  desirous  of  getting  up  and  taking  food.  Her  oaky  com* 
pimms  were  of  violent  itching  of  the  skin  over  the  whole  body,* 
and  of  slight  vertigo  on  attempting  to  sit  up*  In  the  evening 
she  fell  asleep,  and  soon  after  had  a  return  of  oonvoishre  aBO« 
tions,*which  continued  at  intervals,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  night.  They  were  less  violent,  but  more  eontinucdi  than 
during  the  preceding  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28d,  she  made  no  complaint  exeapt 
of  headach,  itchiness  of  the  skin,  and  burning  sensation  in  the 
throat.  The  convulsions  rttumed  with  violence  about  nooiiy 
and  continued  for  an  hour  and  a  half:  they  no  sooner  ceased, 
however,  than  she  again  awoke  free  from  compimnt,  excepting 
a  violent  itching  of  th^nose,  and  a  numbness  in  three  of  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand. 

On  the  34th,  and  for  several  succeeding  days,  the  convuL 
rions  still  returned  during  sleep,  but  they  gradually  became 
milder,  and  at  length  amounted  only  to  irregular  twitdiings  of 
the  tendons.  On  the  31st,  these  had  endrely  left  her.  The 
strength  had  in  the  mean  time  been  improving,  and  die  only 
symptoms  which  remained,  were  occasional  flatulence  «nd 
oppression  of  the  stomach  after  meals;  and  sometimes  dyspncea, 
and  a  sense  of  pain  and  constriction  across  the  fewer  part  of 
the  thorax.  With  the  assistance  of  some  aofispasmodic  medi* 
cincs,  these  symptoms  have  been  much  relieved,  but  they  are 
still  apt  to  recur  on  any  agitation  of  mind.  Her  natural  appetite 
has  returned,  but  she  remains  much  thinner,  and  has  by  no 
means  recovered  the  same  degree  of  health  and  strength  diat 
she  enjoyed  before  her  desperate  attempt  upon  her  life. 

In  reasoning  upon  the  phenomena  recorded  in  the  preceding 
narrative,  many  topics  of  inquiry  might  be  suggested,  and  va- 
rious conjectures  formed  as  to  the  morbid  states  correspond* 
ing  to  esich  train  of  symptoms.  But  I  shall  not  trespass  upon 
the  time  of  the  Society  any  further  than  to  state  my  ideas  on 
the  different  conditions  tlmugh  which  the  patient  paased,  mi 
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the  views  which  led  me  to  adopt  the  mode  of  treatment  diat 
was  employed* 

The  case  before  us  affords  a  proof  of  the  possibility  of  re^ 
coverjr  when  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  arsenic  has  been 
awnilowed,  and  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances:  and 
k  also  furnishes  arguments  in  favour  of  a  mode  of  practidfe 
directed  to  the  removd  of  the  effects  of  the  poison,  when  it 
wooid  be-in  vain  to  attempt  its  immediate  evacuation  or  de- 
sttuction.  The  protracted  nature  of  the  case  gives  us  the  oppor* 
tonity  of  observing  distinctly  the  peculiar  train  of  symptoms 
diat  are  excited  by  this  powerfully  deleterious  agent,  and  which 
are  either  obscurely  discernible  when  a  smaller  quantity  has 
i  acted  upon  the  system,  or  confusedfy  blended  together  in^  those 
instances  which  run  through  a  more  rapid  course*  ^ 

We  may  remark,  that  the  first  operation  of  the  arsenic,  was 
that  of  a  violent  emetic  and  purgative;  and  to  this  circumstmice 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  patient  owed  her  only  chance  of 
safety.  These  corresponding  effects  began  to  take  place 
about  an  hour  afler  its  reception  into  the  stomach,  and  were 
promoted  by  copious  dilution,  by  which  I  should  imagine  tliat 
nearly  the  whole  of  die  poison  was  evacuated.  It  appears, 
indeed,  from  the  testimony  of  a  number  of  authors,^  that  a  few 
grains  are  in  general  sufficient  to  occasion  death:  had  any  con* 
siderable  portion  of  the  sixty  grains,  therefore,  remained  longer 
upon  the  stx^ach  or  intestines,  the  consequences  would  have 
been  irretrievably  fatal.  From  the  analysis  of  the  fluid  vomited 
as  the  time  I  first  saw  the  patient,  and  of  which  I  shall  aftei^ 
wards  give  an  account,  it  wouRFappear  that  none  of  the  arsenic 
was  at  that  time  present  in  the  stomach. 

But  the  impression  which  the  poison  had  made  upon  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  subside  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  cause  that  had  produced  it.f  The  inflammation 

-    *  See  Dr.  John  Johnstone's  Essay  on  Mineral  Poisons,  p.  21. 

t  Thit  point  is  puiBcieatly  establiahed  hj  the  ezperiroents  of  Dr.  BostDck, 
wliich- were  made  on  the  oeoaaion  of  a  remarkable  trial  for  murder  at  Lan- 
caster»  and  which  are  related  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled, "  A  Vindication  of  the 
^^jOpiniona  delivered  in  Evidence  by  the  Medical  Witnesses  for  the  Crown, 
fcc.  Liverpool,  1808;**  and  of  which  a  farther  account  is  given  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Med.  and  Siirg.  Joumel,  vol  v.  p.  14  Two  dogs  were  tilkd  by  receir- 
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waited  ia  tJkm  orgMi,  and  tk«  « jatpcosM  of  whi4h,  at  tha  lisie 
I  first  saw  the  patient,  were  strongly  marked,  wouU  fdrobaUjTf 
if  left  to  its  aatatal  course,  have  nm  through  all  its  tlagaat  and 
tarwoated  ia  gangrene.  leoosidcred  that  dikntioa  hadbaca 
krgely  ea»pk)f  ad,  and  that  the  evacttaticas  from  the  stomaab 
and  iotestijaea  had  bean  abundant.  The  stomach  waa  ia  so  ini* 
table  a  state,  that  no  madiaiae  conM  be  eahibited  with  any  pi^ 
spect  of  advantags*  I  concluded  that  the  prkicitMd  aad  anas* 
immediate  source  of  danger,  consisted  in  the  infia^matkm  of 
|ba  atoasach;  and  viewing  the  matter  i»  diis  light,  was  iadvcad 
^  adopt  the  treatment  proper  for  idiopathic  gastrilas.*  Tha 
bleeding  was  pudicd  to  deliquium;  a  large  blisicff  plaster  waa  aft? 
plie4^  the  epigastric  rcgicm,  and  the  bowels  kept  open  by  fiw» 
quent  doses  of  oleum  Ricini.  Theea^doymentof  these  ffansadaal 
wi#  product! vsy  indeed,  of  great  deUlky,  which,  bowever^  was 
but  tempwary:  the  advantages  procured  waie  more  pennanaali 
th^e  were  the  occasional  remission  of  the  paia^  and  the  immef 
diafea  cessation  of  the  yomiting,  whi<^  never  afterwards  x^atuan* 
ed,  encepting  once  in  the  course  of  the  following  night*  Am 
efiectpial  check  was  given  to  the  inflammatory  proceasi  aad  a 
r^suMasiop  of  the  symptoms  was  obtained  for  about  tUity-aas 
ktfMirs;  during  which  the  system  showed  a  tendency  (d  retain 
to  ita  aatnnd  condition- 
ing a  metallic  poison  into  the  stomach,  although  the  whole  of  the  poisonous 
nmstance,  as  faf  as  could  be  ascertained  by  the  nicest  chemical  tests,  had 
kem  cVMMMfeett  fee^'ious  to  death}  and  ditsttetlon  Aowed  narat  of  ^ 
flsmOMtkNi  in  the  costs  of  the  stemsek  end  inttstines*  I  lisd  an  apaoataDky 
of  observing  a  fact  of  a  similar  kind  in  a  girl  who  was  brought  intp  the 
Manchester  Infirmary,  after  having  swallowed  a  large  quantity  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  I  could  not  discover  any  of  the  metallic  salt  in  wtiat  she  had  vo- 
laifec^  ti»eftty»fbu»  hours  after  the  poison  was  Uken.  She  Hved  fc»  ten  days.  1 
caemised  with  gveet  eve  the  state  of  the  prim«  viaci  and  although. mariw  of 
high  inflammation  were  visible  in  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  I  could  disco- 
ver no  traces  of  mercury  in  their  contents,  nor  of  any  portion  adhering  to  their 
inflamed  coats. 

*  Since  this  {taper  was  written,  i  have  found  that  the  empfoyroent  of  cnpi- 
oas  hloed  letting,  in  cases  of  powon  fnun  araenie»  had  sheady  been  suggested 
by  Dr.  Yelfely,  on  the  principle  of  removing  inflammation.  "  Analogy,"  aaafs 
he,  **  seems  to  indioate  its  employment;  but  its  particular  fitness  can  on^  be 
deternnined  by  experience/', Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol . 
V.  p.  303.  I  believo  the  case  I  have  related  is  the  first  in  which  the  e;ipori* 
roent  has  been  tried. 
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To  tiu«  teste  of  tompmrtive  conTaksceaee,  there  succeeded 
a  oew  (vain  of  ayinploiiiSY  thr^aumog  danger  of  a  different  kind^ 
but  of  no  leas  magnitude  than  the  former.  These  were  of  a  ner* 
vous  namrSf  apparently  resulting  from  the  sedative  action  of 
the  poison  upon  the  nervous  system.  To  this  cause  may  be  re* 
farred  the  sense  <tf  coldness  and  sMmbaess  over  the  body^  of 
void  in  tlie  stomach)  the  somnolency*  the  severe  headach,  the 
tvemors  and  convulskmt;  the  anxiety,  and  constant  tendency  to 
innung*  These,  conjoined  with  the  deadly  paleness  of  the  coun-^ 
tsnance,  inspired  me  with  apprehensions  that  nature  would  sink 
under  the  straggle.  Assistance  might  have  been  afforded  by 
slfannhint  remedies;  but  these  were  contra*indicated  by  tha 
pi«scnce  of  many  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  throat  and 
pWMB  vitt*  by  the  sensation  of  burning  heat  in  these  parts,  by 
tke  hardness  of  the  pubsi  and  occasional  sharp  pains  in  the  re** 
gion  of  the  stomach,  wUch  tmj^edthata  disposition  so  in^ 
flammation  stUl  existed*  I  therefore  ventured  only  upon  smaU 
doaes  of  camphor  with  peppermitt-wateri  and  from  these  medi^ 
eiiles-  relief  was  evidently  experienced. 

In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  the  above-mentioned  symp* 
SOBSS  had  subsided;  but  it  was  only  to  give  place  to  another 
state  of  diseases  of  as  formidable  a  kind.  The  pain  in  the  slo* 
mach  had  gradually  extended  to  the  lungs,  and  was  now  acoom- 
pamed  with  all  the  characters  of  pneumonic  inflammation. 
Notwithstanding  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  patient,  I  had 
again  recourse  to  the  antiphlogislic  treatment,  conjoined  with 
diapboretios,  and  with  the  same  success  as  before.  The  pneit« 
monta  was  subdued,  snd  weakness  was  all  that  remained* 

It  might  now  have  been  presumed  that  no  further  obstacle 
in  recovery  would  arise^  and  that  the  arsenic  had  exhausted  ita 
power  of  doing  mischief.  The  lallacy  of  such  expectations  waa 
soon  apparent.  It  was  still  lurking  in  the  system,  atthougjh 
some  days  elapsed  without  its  exhibitiDg  any  marked  effect* 
On  a  sodden  its  activity  was  again  exerted,  and  a  new  order  of 
aympsoma  of  the  convulsive  kind  were  excited.  The  fits  were 
completely  epileptic,  and  were  accompanied  and  followed  by  in- 
sensibility, which,  in  %ht  beginning,  was  of  such  long  duration, 
as  to  excite  fears  for  the  event.  These  apprehensions  were  dis- 
upated  by  the  fits  becoming  every  day  shorter,  and  the  reco- 
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very  from  each  more  rapid  and  complete.  In  the  cottne  of  a 
week  they  had  entirely  ceased,  and  the  patient  has  since  re* 
mained  free  from  any  urgent  complaint;  altluMigh  die  coostitii* 
tton  has  evidently  been  injured  by  the  deleterious  influence 
of  the  poison. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  history  of  the  case,  iliat 
most  of  the  symptoms  whicih  are  enumerated  by  authon,  as 
the  ordinary  consequences  of  arsenic,  were  exemplified  in  the 
present  instance.  There  are,  however,  some  whidi  appear  ta 
me  to  deserve  particular  notice,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe 
diey  are  of  unusual  occurrence.  These  are,  first,  the  sevisre 
pain  in  the  forehead,  which  distressed  die  patient  during  seve* 
ra)  days:  secondly,  the  great  intolerance  of  light,  that  prevaHed 
when  the  headach  was  most  intense:  thirdly,  the  variona  in- 
flammatory  affections  of  some  of  the  viscera  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  stomach,  such  as  the  lungs  and  spleen,  which  seeiB^ 
ed  to  be  secondary  effects  of  the  original  aflfection  of  the  alCH 
mach:  and,  lasdy,  epilepsy.  This  last  disorder  I  do  not  find 
mentioned  by  any  author  that  I  have  consulted,  as  one  of  Ae 
secondary  effects  of  arsenic;  convulsions  being  only  notified 
among  the  violent  primary  symptoms  which  lead  to  a  speedy 
death.* 

I  shall  beg  leave  to  subjoin  a  few  observations  on  die  method 
of  analysis  that  was  employed,  with  a  view  of  determining 
whether  arsenic  was  contained  in  the  fluid  that  was  rejected 
from  the  stomach  of  this  padbnt  at  the  time  that  I  first  saw  her* 
Dr.  Marcet  was  so  obliging  as  to  assist  rae  in  this  inqmry^  and 
to  him  I  am  chiefly  indebted  for  the  following  particulars. 

The  fluid,  by  being  at  rest  for  two  or  three  days,  had  apon* 
taneously  separated  into  a  thick  mucilaginous  sediment,  and 
a  clear  supernatant  liquor.  The  latter  was  filtered,  and  con* 
centrated  to  very  small  bulk.  It  was  then  of  a  brownish  hue^ 
and  manifesdy  acid.  The  application  of  the  usual  fluid  testa^ 
namely,  of  water  impregnated  with  sutphuretted  hydrogen  gaa« 
and  of  sulphate  of  copper,  with  the  previous  addition  of  carbo- 

,  *  Morgftgni  De  Sedib.  et  Cans.  Morb.  lix.  4.  LieuUuid  Hist  Anai.  Med- 
Tom.  1.  Obs.  154.  Gmelin  Apparat.  Medicaxn.  Vol.  1.  p.  253.  Epilepsy  it  lome- 
times  a  consequence  of  the  poison  of  lead.  It  is  mentioned  as  such  by  Dr. 
Warren,  in  the  Medical  Transactions,  Vol.  U.p.  86;  and  also  by  Sir  George 
Baker,  Ibid.  iy.  412. 
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Mie  of  soda,  did  not  give  die  slightett  indicarions  of  the  pre* 
MBCC  of  the-ftiMpected  metal*  The  thicker  part  of  the  contentt 
€»f  the  stomach,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  thereby  reduced 
to  a  spongy  coaly  mass,  burned  without  emitting  any  arseni- 
cal (iimes. 

The  negative  condusion,  deduciUe  from  these  experiments, 
ia  still  better  established  by  the  result  of  our  trials  with  another 
leac,  which  occurred  to  Dn  Marcet  while  engaged  in  die  eac* 
amination  of  the  substance  in  question,  and  which  I  am  haf^y 
ia  having  this  opportuni^  of  communicating  to  the  Society* 
Let  the. fluid,  suspected  to  contain  arsenic  be  filtered:  let  the 
end  of  a  glass  rod,  wetted  with  a  solution  of  pure  ammonia, 
lie  brought  into  contact  with  this  fluid;  and  let  a  clean  rod,  simi* 
larly  wetted  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  mixture.  If  the  minutest  quantity  of  arsenic 
be  present,  a  precipitate  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  inclining  to 
orange,  will  appear  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  will  readily 
subside  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel** 

In  exnoiining  the  circumstances  attending  the  agency  of  this 
test,  the  following  particulars  were  observed.  On  adding  sue* 
cessively  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  silver  to  distilled  water,  no 
precipitation  takes  place.  Fowler^s  arsenical  solution  affords  a 
fwecip^tate  of  a  yellow  colour,  similar  in-appeamnce  to  that  pro* 
duced  by  a  solution  of  the  white  oxyd;  but  a  solution  of  arsenic 
acid  gives  a  precipitate  of  a  red  brick  colour*  The  fixed  alka- 
lies, when  substituted  for  ammonia,  likewise  produce  a  yellow 
piecipitate;  but  the  results  are  less  distinct,  since,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  experiment  is  made,  they  decompose 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  an  ^flect  which  ammonia  does  not  produce* 
.We  fimnd  by  comparative  experiments,  that  the  precipitates 
thrown  down  by  the  same  re-agents,  (namely,  ammonia  and 
nitrate  of  silver,)  when  either  zinc,  iron,  copper,  mercury,  or 
lead  was  contained  in  the  fluid,  had  an  appearance  totally  dif- 
ferent £rom  that  produced  by  arsenic;  and  that  the  latter  could 

*  As  this  precipitate  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  particular  care  should  be  taken 
to  aroid  adding  it  in  excess;  indeed,  the  quantity  of  either  ammonia  or  nitrate 
of  silver  employed,  can  scarcely  be  too  small  for  the  purpose  of  detecting* 
the  presence  of  arsenic^ 
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ftidfljr  be  detected  by  die  seme  mems,  aocwidietaodttg  >tlMi 
pfeseaoe  of  dieie  metals*  The  sobs  of  copper  or  lead,  nhMl 
previously  mixed  with  a  solution  containtag  arsenic,  oceaaieiied 
BO  difereace  in  the  resuks.  Widi  a  solution  of  oigrmiiviaM  of 
mercury,  ammonia  alone  will  occasion  a  white  precipttatei  but 
if  arsenic  be  dso  present,  on  the  addition  of  nifrase  of  sUter, 
the  ptnctpitate  immediately  aeqnires  a  yellow  oekmrw  The  ett* 
cacy  of  diis  compound  test  u  not  weakened,  bat,  on  the  am* 
ttaryv  seems  to  be  rather  increased  by  the  presence  of  solphflM 
of  iron.  Sulphate  of  sine  was  not  found  to  interfere  wMi  in 
operation,  any  otherwise  than  requiring  a  larger  quantity  of 
ammonia,  in  order  to  saturate  the  sulphuric  acid;  but  when 
this  has  been  eflfected,  and  the  whole  of  the  sine  preclpitnled) 
the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  produces  the  same  ydhMv  tim 
as  in  die  other  experiments*  There  is,  therefore,  reason  to  pre* 
enme,  diat  no  admixture  of  metallic  or  other  salts,  wall  occn* 
sion  ambiguity,  or  enable  the  arsenic  to  escape  detectfon,  when 
the  above  test  is  properly  applied.* 

Beingeariotts  to  determine  the  lioMt  of  mimnicaMe  in  tfae 
ijuanlity  of  arsenic  discoveraUe  by  this  test,  we  dissolved 
n  grain  of  white  arsenic  iu  a-  known  quaaidcy  of  diwtiliad 
water,  and  by  successive  additions  of  water  to  deterasxnaee 
porticma  of  this  solution,  prepared  other  solutions,  ceiitai&» 
ing  respectively  ,^7  7V*w  «»d  ^^nhn  ^  their  weight  of 
sffsenic.  By  applying  the  test  to  a  small  quaaiaty  in  a  waieh 
glass,  we  foond  that  when  it  contamed  only  one  %SfiQQlk 
of  «  grain  of  arsenic,  the  precij^tate  was  of  a  bright  yeHosr 
colour.  It  was  still  disdnctfy  ydlow  when  die  quantity  of  ane* 
nic  was  rtduded  by  dilution  to  one  SOflOOAt  of  agnnn*  Whte 
forther  diluted,  the  yellowness  was  gradually  less  and  leas 
diece^ible,  and  the  precipitate  appeared  of  a  light  Uuew  It 
retained  this  colour  until  its  quantity  became  too  minute  fat 

*  In  refiBrrin^  to  the  difl^nt  tests  thit  have  l^n  rsooimnttided  Ibr  lbs 
delectioo  of  araenicy  Dr.  Marcel  pointed  out  to  me  a  p^ier,  iMiUiilied  m  the 
Philosophical  Magazine*  for  May.  1809,  In  which  Mr.  Home  has  proposed 
boiling  the  suspected  matter  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash*  and  brings 
ing  into  contact  with  it  a  stick  of  diy  nitrate  of  silver;  a  method  of  proceed- 
ing, which  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  sne  I  have  described,  bat  which 
appears  much  less  convenient  in  its  practical  application.  See  Henry's  Expe- 
riroenUl  Chemistry,  Vol.  ii.  p.  389. 
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«fcservatioii.  A  Uueish  doud  was^  however,  very  dbtincdy  vi- 
•iUe  when  the  fluid  ezamined  contained  only  the  250|000(b 
part  of  a  grain  of  arsenic.* 

If^akuig  with  the  extraordiuarydegree  of  delicacy  of  thiateati 
we  take  into  consideration  the  extreme  facility  of  applying  it| 
and  thic  greater  convenience  of  operating  upon  fluids  than 
upon  solid  bodies,  as  we  are  obliged  to  do  when  we  have  re* 
course  to  the  usual  methods,  it  appears  decidedly  entitled  to 
prcfenencc.  I  would,  therefore,  wish  to  point  it  out  as  deserve* 
ingtbe  atteniiou  of  analysts,  whenever  the  existence  or  die 
absence  of  arsenic  in  any  substance  is  the  object  of  their  ra* 
aearch. 


An  Instance  of  an  entire  Want  qfPuUatian  in  the    - 
Arteries  of  paralytic  Limbs. 

BY  JOHN  STORER,  M.  D.* 
[From  ^e  New  London  Me^  1  sad  Phytical  Journal*  for-Aufiiit  1812J 

The  following  case  is  rendered  remarkable  by  the  occur- 
rence of  a  pathological  fact,  of  a  nature  so  curious,  as  to  have 
called  fordi  my  observation  to  every  circumstance  connected 
with  It.     • 

Mrs.  N-«^-,  a  married  lady,  upwards  of  S%  and  very  cor* 
pnlent,  who  had  borne  children,  but  ceased  to  menstruate  seve* 
ral' years,  was  taken  in  the  last  week  of  March,  1811,  with 
symptoms  of  a  fever  of  the  mildest  kind*  These  consisted 
ehiefly  of  aching  of  the  back  and  limbs,  wandering  pains  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  a  sense  of  general  debility,  heat, 

*  Dr.  Boitocky  in  institatiog  a  comparison  between  the.  diflTerent  jnHhod^ 
Uiiherto  recommended  for  detecting  minute  portions  of  arsenic,  says,  tbajt 
*'  he  has  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  most  convenient, 
the  most  delicate,  and  the  most  decisive  process,  is  the  one  in  which  the  green 
pteeipitate  it  Ibrnied  by  the  addition  of  the  sulphate  of  copper.**  And  be 
states  it  as  the  result  of  his  endeavours  to  discover  the  degree  of  minoteneia 
to  which  this  test  is  capable  of  being  cxuiied,  tliat  it  could  detect  arsenic 
when  it  formed  one  2400th  of  the  weight  of  the  fluid.  Edinburgh  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal,  Vol.  V.  pp.  174  and  170. 

*  Extracted  from  the  Transactions  of  a  Society  ibr  the  Improvement  of 
Medicai  and  Chirurgicsl  Knowledge,  pp.  448.  Read  July  %  18X1. 
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atid  a  puke  ttbouf'84  in  the  minute^  exceedhig  ite  uwal  ttanA^ 
Ard  by  14  or  15?  there  wm  neither  ehiUine684  headcch^  nor 
much  thirst.  After  a  few  days,  the  fever  had  remissions,  «id 
the  esacerbatiom  were  foUowed  by  ttwcattng.  In  this  wiqr  the 
firver  •continued  till  the  9th  of  April,  when,  the  window  of  the 
bed<*chamber  having  been  left  open  the  preceding  night,  da- 
ring a  severe  frost,  and  while  the  patient  waa4o  a  atate  of  per* 
^liration,  «he  complained  of  frequent  coughing,  and  of  a  ooosidi» 
erabie  degree  of  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  -chest.  On  the 
lOth,  theae  symptoms  if  ere  increased,  and  were  accompanied 
with  a  bloody  tinge  in  the  expectoration,  and  a  pulse  about  90^ 
distinct  and  full.  After  a  copious  bleeding,  a  blistering  plaster  to 
the  pained  part,  and  a  continuance  of  saline  medicines,  which, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  di8ease,had.kept  the  bowelafreeiy 
opeof  I  found  her  on  the  llti^^  without  pain,  or  very  needy  so. 
Her  pulse  was  reduced  to  80;  the  expectoration  was  free,  but 
still  had  a  bloody  tinge,  which  continued  for  a  few  more  days. 
On  the  12th,  Idth,  and  14th,  she  seemed,  to  herself  and  to  her 
9$tendaiits,  to  be  gradually  improving;  she  was  able  to  ait  up 
for  five  tir  ^ix  hours  at  a  time,  ^uid  her  lypetite  began  to 
return* 

Early  in  the  moroiogof  the  IStb,  aftera.diaturbedni|^t, 
she  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  excruciating  pain  in  the  left 
aboukkr,  txAending  ne^ly  to  the  elbow,  andt  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  paralytic  aifectioa  of  the  whole  left  side,  but  with- 
out any  corresponding  affection  of  the  bee  or  speech,  or 
nny  ditturbance  of  intellect.  When  I  visited  her  at  one 
o^clack  of  the  afternoon^  I  found  that  the  pain,  after  the  i^>^ 
pltcetion  of  warm  Aanaela,  had  removed  from  the  shouUei: 
into  the  left  leg,  below  the  calf,  and  into  the  foot,  where  it 
cmitmtied  with  so  mtich  severity,  as  to  produce  frequent 
acreaming.  T\\^  hand  and  arm  affected  felt  colder  than  natund 
to  my  touch.  She  had  some  capa^city  of  moving  the  shoulder, 
Jnit'ooidd  acanoely  nM>ve  the  fore-arm  or  hand*  The  left  thigh 
and  leg  were  in  the  same  paralytic  atate,  possessing  a  very 
obscure  degree  of  sensation  and  motion;  but  die  hand  and  foot 
were  insensible  even  to  the  prick  of  a  needle.  So  far  diis  at- 
tack^ esBcept  in  respect  to  the  pain  in  the  .parts,  bad  nothing 
singular  in  it,hearing  die  character  of  «ti  imperfect  hemipiegta, 
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snctiaB  osmily  oecvrs  where  no  apoplexy  hai  preceded*  Oft 
hying  my  finger  on  the  ieft  writt  to  examhie  the  pulse  I 
Mu  the  more  surpiifted  to  perceive  no  trace  of  pulsation' 
as  the  situatioo  and  stse  of  the  radial  artery  were  quite  familiar 
to  me,  having  uniformly  ascertained  the  state  of  the  pulse  in 
the  left  arm,  at  each  of  my  vtsitt  during  this  illness,  and  hav* 
ioguttifermly  found  the  pulsations  full  and  distinct.  As  this 
was  the  arm  from  which  blood  had  been  taken  on  the  10th,  I 
requested  to  examine  it  at  the  elbow,  suspecting  that  the  liga- 
ture might  have  been  left,  and  was  so  tight  as  to  compress  the 
artery;  but  there  was  no  ligature,  nor  could  any  pulsation  be 
dfscovered  at  the  usual  place  where  I  knew  the  artery  lay.  For 
it  happened  that,  at  the  patient's  request,  I  had  examined  the 
part  at  the  time  I  prescribed  bleeding,  to  satisfy  her  mind 
that'^her  corpulence  would  be  no  bar  to  the  safety  of  that 
operation.  I  then  made  a  simitar  examination  at  the  axilla^ 
and  was  convinced  that  the  pulsations  of  the  artery  of  the 
paralytic  arm,  from  the  axilla  downwards,  were  quite  extinct. 
To  complete  my  surprise  at  a  circumstance  so  new  to  me,  I 
perceived  the  subclavian  artery  of  the  same  side  to  beat  dis- 
tinctly, at  104  in  the  minute.  I  also  ascertained  diis  to  be  the 
real  state  of  the  pulse  in  the  right  radial  atid  temporal  arteries; 
and  in  all  of  them  the  beats  were  as  full  and  distinct  as  in 
health.  The  singularity  of  this  symptom  led  to  an  immediate 
examinadon  of  the  left  thigh  and  leg,  and  I  was  unaUe  to  per- 
.  ceive  any  trace  of  pulsation  either  at  the  ham  or  groin. 

In  a  patient  of  such  corpulence,  it  would  be  presumption  in 
me  to  assert  the  entire  absence  of  pulsation  in  the  crural  artery, 
with  the  same  certainty  that  I  am  able  to  affirm  it  in  the  arm; 
and  I  am  the  less  disposed  to  do  this,  because  the  arm  was,  at 
this  time,  considerably  colder  than  any  part  of  the  lower  limb. 

It  happened  fortunately,  that  Mr.  Basnett,  the  surgeon  who 
attended  the  family,  was  present  during  this  examination,  and 
immediately  satisfied  himself,  at  my  request,  of  its  accuracy. 
Exclusively  of  the  severe  paiii  felt  in  the  leg  and  foot,  the  pa- 
tient complained  of  a  sense  of  fullness  and  confusion,  with 
dMcure  pain  in  the  forehead.  A  dozen  leeches  were  therefore 
directed  to  be  applied  to  the  temples  and  forehead,  and  warm 
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feneiitatioiw,  to  be  firiloired  by  a  stiiBigdaliiig  Uamttit,  were 
to  be  frequeiitly  nibbed  on  the  paralytic  limbs,  pertkidarly 
tke  leg  and  foot,  so  long  as  the  pain  continued.  PsUs  contain- 
hig  caloniel  were  adminbtered,  and  a  salme  opening  draugfat 
'    was  directed  to  be  takenevery  six  hours* 

On  the  16th,  I  found  that  the  leeches  had  occasioned  a 
ble^ing,  and  that  complete  relief  from  the  disagreeable  sen* 
satioas  and  pain  in  the  forehead  had  foHowed.  The  severe 
pain  in  the  left  leg  and  foot  had  abated  the  preceding  eveningly 
Uie  bowels  had  been  freely  opened,  and  my  patient  ex* 
pressed  herself  with  great  cheerfulness,  at  having  passed  a  good 
might,  and  being  in  all  respebts  much  better.  She  could  move 
"  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  although  partially,  and  with  some 
dificulty;  the  arm  was  moved  with  more  ease,  and  she  thought 
die  feeling  in  it  was  more  naturaL  The  state  of  the  leg  was 
also  improved,  but  she  had  little,  if  any,  power  of  moving  the 
foot*  At  this  time  she  had  no  consciousness  of  general  illness; 
her  whole  solicitude  was  directed  to  the  recovery  of  the  use  of 
her  limbs,  and  to  the  uneasiness  she  suffered  from  a  sense  of 
coldness  in  the  arm,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  which  she 
therefore  required  to  be  kept  constantly  covered  with  flanods 
heated,  or  wrung  out  of  a  hot  fomemation.  The  temperature 
of  the  arm,  to  my  touch,  was  evidendy  lower  than  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  body,  although  this  did  not  perceptibly  exceed  the 
natural  standard. 

In  respect  to  the  pulse,  every  circumstance  continued  as  on 
the  day  before.  Theaame  examination,  made  and  repeated 
with  attention,  gave  the  same  results.  The  right  radial  arteyy 
beat  104  or  5  with  regularity  and  distinctness;  so  did  the  left 
subclavian;  but  in  the  course  of  the  artery  of  the  left  arm  no 
pulsation  could  be  discovered,  nor  in  the  corresponding  leg 
and  thigh.  Pills  of  rhubarb  with  ammonia  were  prescribed  to 
be  taken  with  the  former  draugfat;  a  blistering  fdaster  wafl(  ap- 
plied to  the  inside  of  the  left  leg,  and  the  fomentation  and 
liniment  were  continued. 

On  the  ISTth,  there  was  an  evident  improvement,  both  in  the 
motion  and  sensation  of  the  paralytic  limbs;  the  pulse  at  the 
right  wrist  beat  as  on  the  preceding  day,  but,  in  the  left^  all 
pulsation  was  as  completely  extinct  as  hitherto. 
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Ob  the  ewningof  ^  18th^  I  foond  my  patient  still  impror* 
lug,  ptrticttlarly  in  the  power  of  moving  the  affected  parts.  She 
had  passed  a  quiet  night,  and  perspired  freely,  except  in  the 
left  arm,  which  coDtinoed  colder  than  natural.  The  state  of 
the  lower  limb,  in  respect  to  perspiration,  could  not  be  judged 
of,  as  it  was  genendly  covered  with  a  warm  fomentation*  On 
this  day  she  complained  of  acute  pain  on  the  inside  of  the  left 
feot,  and  as  she  had  experienced  an  attack  of  inflammatioo, 
which  was  considered  as  gouty,  in  one  of  her  feet  about  six 
months  before,  she  expected  that  this  would  prove  a  return  of 
k;  but  there  was  neither  swelling  nor  discoloration,  and  the 
pain  disappeared  the  next  day.  Her  bowels  were,  by  the  use 
of  the  last  medicines,  kept  sufficiently  open;  her  urine ^was  in 
due  quantity,  and  of  a  natural  appearance.  Her  head  was 
perfectly  relieved;  but  the  pulse  at  the  right  wrist  still  beat 
ffom  104  to  106  in  the  minute  distinctly.  This  was  so  much 
beyond  its  natural  standard,  as  to  indicate  some  causes  of  in- 
temid  irritation.  She  had,  however,  no  constitutional  com* 
plaint,  except  some  remains  of  the  cough  and  expectoration; 
which  had  come  on  in  the  preceding  week.  She  had  taken  suffi* 
eient  nourishment  on  the  day  before,  without  inconvenience. 

An  attentive  examination  of  die  artery,  at  the  axilla,  elbow', 
and  wrist  of  the  left  arm,  and  of  the  arteries  in  the  coirefr* 
ponding  Aigh  and  leg,  ended,  as  before,  in  there  being  no 
perception  of  pulsation  at  any  of  those  parts  where  it  ought  to 
have  been  felt.  The  pulsations  of  the  left  subclavian  artery, 
which,  on  the  ITth,  were  distinct,  and. synchronous  with  the 
right  radial  artery,  were  on  this  day  felt  less  distinctly,  al- 
Aough  they  might  still  l)e  numbered.  Mr.  Basoett  had  visited 
flie  patient  on  both  days,  and  made  a  report  altogether  corres- 
ponding  with  my  observations. 

On  a  deliberate  review  of  the  case,  at  this  stage  of  it,  I  con- 
fess, that  I  felt  myself  under  no  small  embarrassment,  in  re- 
gard to  the  eiq)ectation  that  might  be  formed  of  its  nnal  result. 
A  familiar  acquaintance  with  morbid  appearances,  for  upwards 
of  forty  years,  had  furnished  me- with  no  instance  of  the  ces* 
sation  of  pulsation'in  a  paral3^ic  limb;  and  I  was  unable  to  cal- 
culate its  consequences*  It  was  evident  from  the  temperaasent, 
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vmA  the  nalaral  hue  of  the  skia  of  the  aifiMted  arm,  wUcb  mm 
entirely  free  from  swdiing  aodvesicalioft,  chata  cenatn  degree 
of  circulation  subsisted;  and  Atttered  by  a  daily  advaaceatient- 
ia>tbe  motive  and  aeodcttt  powers  of  tbe  limbs,  I  had  btdberto 
indulged  the  hope,  that,  at  each  anccessive  visit,  I  should  lUve: 
tbe  satisfoctioD  to  discover  a  retuni  of  pulsattom  The*  evident 
fidlure  in  the  power  and  distinctneas  of  pulsatioo  in  tbe  leftt 
aubcfatvian  artery,  which  now  appeared  for  tbe  firsc  time, 
damped  these  hopes.  Still,  my  patient  possessed  bar.  a(cctts«-' 
tomed  energy  of  voice  and  manner,- and  ihcte  was  oootbcrr 
sjrmpsom.tbat  threatened  life.  The  blister  on  the*  leg  bad  risen, 
well,  and  was  healing  with  a  good  aspect*  The  plan  of  tsem-- 
ment  was  directed  to  be  continued* 

On  the  19th^  I  visited  Mrs.  N.  at  one  o'clock,  F.  m«  and  aL 
my  own  request,  was  met. by  M.  Butlin,  Mn  Basnett's  pirt*- 
ner,  who  had  not  seen  Mrs.  N.  during  this  illness.  We  enler» 
ed  successively  upon  a  new  and  minute  examination  of  ^hn 
pulse.  The  pulsations  at  the  right  wrist  were  distinct^  bui- 
more  frequent,  by  two  or  three  in  the  nsinute,  than  at  any  for^ 
mer  period  of  tbe  illaessi  those  of  the  left .  subdavian  artery 
had  become  so  indistinct,  ibat  no  account  could  be  taken  a£ 
tbem.  Mr.  Butlin  could  not  be  assumd  that  he  had  felt  them  at 
sdl;  but  he  was  quite  decided,  that  diere  was  no  pulsation  in  any 
part  of  the  left  brachial  artery,  or  in  the  artery  at  tbe  left  ham* 

Our  patient  had  received  us  cheerftiUy,  and  spoke  with  en* 
ergy  and  much  satisfaction  of  the  improvement  in  the  limba^ 
which  was  indeed  very  considerable.  She  could  now  mosfm 
tbe  foot  in  all  directions^  with  ease  and  rapidity,  and  support 
herself  on  the  limb  when  out  of  bed*  >  She  bad  so  far  recovered 
tbe  iperfect  use  of  her  haAd,  as  to  be  able  to  squeeze  my  finger 
with  tonsiderable  force;  the  sensation  was  also  more  natural^ 
although  the  whole  arm  was  still  too  oold^  both  to  her  own 
feeling,  and  my  touch.  She  had,  however,  become  evidendy 
more  irritable  and  unquiet,  requiring  frequent  change  of  pos« 
ture.  About  the  middk  of  die  preceding  nighty  she  had  begun 
to  be  affected  with  a  kind  of  suspirium,  or  sob,  which  she  com* 
pared  to  that  produced  by  being  plunged  inton  cold  bathf  this 
attacked  her  whenever  she  was  dropping  asleep,  and  aroused 
her  with  the  alarm  of  immediate  sufibcation.  She  referred  &is 
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MnsatioQ  to  the  region  ctf  the  mediaitinuiii;  but,  as  sooa  as 
she  was  completely  awake,  it  went  off,  and  she  vras  not  sensi«' 
ble-of 'any  difficult  of  breathing  in  the  intervals*  I  observed, 
however,  tkhatherres|nration  was  shorter  and  more  hurried  than 
Utherto,  andthat  her  countenance  exfnressed  more  anxiety* 
Pslls  of  liinbarb  and  sqaSI  were  prescribed  to  be  taken  with  the 
fimner  draoghtsi^  and  a  bhsteriog  plaster  was  applied  over  the 
stminm.  Soon  after  we  quitted  her,  the  restlessness  increasedt 
widi  occasiottal  returns  of  the  feeKng  of  sufibcation.  She  passed  a 
v«iy  unqniet  evening,  being  f  requendy  taken  out  of  bed,  and  ex* 
pired  at  two  o^clock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  while  her  attend^ 
mMs  were  in  theact  of  assisting  her  mtobed.  Assoon  as  the  issue 
of  this  singular  case  was  known,  application  was  made  for  leave 
CO  inspect  the  body,  which  was  refused. 

On  reviewing  the  history  of  a  disease^  involving  a  ph«no* 
meoott  so  extraordinary,  as  the  absence  of  pulsation  in  the 
principal  artery  of  a  paralytic  limb,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  thitt 
we  ai«  deprived  of  that  light,  which  an  accurate  inspection  of 
the  body  after  death  might  have  aiG>rded. 

It  seems-  to  me,  that  there  are  but  two  hjrpotheses,  upon 
which^ny  rational  conjecture  can  be  founded,  to  account  for 
the  abseaee  of  pulsation  in  the  arteries  of  a  paralytic  limb* 
The  first  of  these  is,  that  there  exists  some  obstacle  to  the 
course  of  the  Uood  ia  the  arterial  tube;  arising  either  from  a 
disease  of  the  tube  itself,  or  from  some  compressing  power, 
acting  upon  it  externally.  It  is  impossible,  however^  in  the 
case  of  Mrs*  N-  ■  ■  ■  ^  to  imagine  any  sueh  cause,  capable  of 
exerting  its  lafloence  at  once  on  the  brachial  and  crural  arte-* 
ries  of  one  side,  and  on  them  onty*  But  if  the  want  of  puba* 
tion  had  even  been  confined  to  th6  uppt^r  extremity,  any 
obstrucring  cause,  acting  within,  or  upon,  the  artery  of  the 
afm,  to  be  consistent  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  must 
have  eiristed  in  some  point  between  those  parts  of  the  artery, 
denominated  subclavian  and  axillary,  and  there  was  certainly 
no  extermd  appearance  to  justify  such  a  supposition*  Neither 
would  it  account  for  the  gradual  failure  of  the  pulsations  of 
the  snbchivtan,  during  the  two  last  days  of  the  disease.  Buc; 
to  dns  account  of  the  matter,  there  is  anotheis  and  to  m^y  mind 
a  more  weighty  objection*  There  is  positive  evidence  that  the 
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cemadoB  of  pabation  in  the  am  took  place  witlii&  a  few  hours 
before  or  after  the  attack  of  hemiplegia;  and  this  being  |woved« 
it  seema  fair  to  presume,  that  the  two  circuvistances  were  con- 
nected. As  experience  is  in  this  case  out  of  the  question,  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  imagine  any  mechanical  cause 
arising  so  suddenly,  and  of  a  natture  so  powerful,  as. to  impede 
the  flow  of  blood,  without  manifitsting  itself  by  some  external 
appearance* 

The  other  hypodiesis  is,  that  although  it  is  admitted  to  he 
true,  thatthe  vital  organs  are  generally  exempt  from  the  effects 
of  paralysb,  yet  it  seems  more  than  probable,  that,  in  certain 
rare  instances,  the  arteries  themselves  are  susceptible  of  paby* 
If  diis  notion  should  be  thought  admissible,  it  would  at  once 
^▼e  a  complete  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena^  and  would 
be  equally  applicable  to  the  condidon  of  the  arm,  whether 
we  suppose  the  pulsadons  of  the  lower  limb  to  have  Jbee» 
obKtersted  or  not. 

If  it  be  objected  as  an  inconsistency  in  this  hjrpolhesis,  that 
supposing  a  paralytic  affection  of  the  artery  of  the  arm,  dspendr 
ing  on  the  same  cause,  and  occurring  at  the  same  time,  as  that 
of  the  voluntary  muscles,  it  seems  wholly  unaoeountaUe,  that 
the  sensation  and  motion  of  the  affiected  limbs  should  be  gra** 
dually  restored  nearly  to  a  perfect  slate,  whilst  the  arterial 
palsy  increased,  so  as  finally  to  prove  fiital;  I  may^lead,  in 
answer,  ji(he  mystery  which  to  this  day,  involves  all  those 
changes  in  the  animal  frame,  that  are  known  to  depend  upon 
the  condition  of  the  .nervous  power,  and  may  add,  that  the 
nervous  energy  in  the  organs  of  vital  motion  is  governed  by 
laws,  entirely  distinct  from  those  that  gukb  the  voluntMj 
muscles. 

Nottingham^  June  26, 1811. 

9 

P.  S.  I  flatter  myself  I  may  be  indulged  in  annexing  to  this 
history  a  brief  account  of  a  case,  which  happened  several  years 
ago,  but  has  only  of  late  come  to  my  knowledge.  It  has  since 
been  recounted  to  me  by  Mr..Vickers,  suigepp,  of  Loi^hbo- 
tough,  who  attended  the  patient,  with  a  readiness  and  distinct- 
ness^  which  proved  the  deep  impression  it  had  made  on  his 
mind*  ««. 
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'  Mr.  Lockvood,  a  farmer,  of  Barrow,  in  Leieestenhire, 
about  60  years  of  age,  remarkable  for  no  peculiarities  of  coii« 
stitution  or  habits,  returned  one  morning  from  his  accustomed 
ride  round  his  farm,  to  breakiiEist  with  his  family,  at  eight 
o'clock,  in  perfect  health.  Before  he  had  finished,  the  hand 
which  lield  die  tea-cup,  then  at  his  mouth,  dropped  lifeless  on 
the  table.  His  observation  was,  **  I  do  not  feel  ill,  but  this 
must  be  of  consequence;  let  Mr.  Vickers  be  sent  for  immedi- 
ately." When  Mr.  Vickers  arrived,  which  was  within  two 
hours  after  the  seizure,  he  found  the  arm  completely  paralytic, 
and  colder  than  natural.  On  examining  the  wrbt,  he  could 
feehno  pulse;  neither  did  it  ever  return.  The  pulse  in  the  other 
arm  was  still  in  a  natural  state,  the  beats  being  distinct,  and 
not  exceeding  in  frequency  the  healthy  standard.  He  affirmed 
that  he  had  no  complaint  to  mrice,  but  the  loss  of  the  use  of 
his  arm.  Mr.  Vickers  employed  hot  fomentations,  stimulants, 
and  friction,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  vitality  to  the  aflected 
limb,  but  without  the  least  suceeae*  Its  colour,  which  at  first 
was  only  too  pale,  soon  grew  dusky,  and  Ais  dingy  appearance 
increased  hourly,  but  widiout  sweHiag  or  vesication.  About 
four  hours  after  the  attack,  his  constitution  showed  signs  of 
becoming  affected.  He  complained  of  faintness  and  perspira- 
tion; thfe  pulse  was  accelerated;  his  respiration  grew  frequent; 
and,  at  length,  somewhat  interrupted  and  laborious.  Such  was 
the  rapid  progttrss  of  the  symptoms,  that  the  surgeo^did  not 
leave  him  till  he  was  in  the  act  of  breathitig  his  last,  which 
happened  within  six  hours  from  his  first  seizure. 

I  will  not  multiply  observations  on  this  case,  since,  in  it  too 
we  are  deprived  of  the  advantage,  which  might  have  arisen 
from  dissection.  SuflFcr  me  only  to  observe,  that  if  this  is  to 
be  coo$idered  as  a  case  of  spontaneous  gangrene,  it  bears  no 
resemblance  to  any  that  has  occurred  within  my  observation, 
or  diat  I  have  ever  seen  described.  Some  examples  of  very 
rapid  and  fatal  gangrene  might  be  quoted,  but  none,  I  believe, 
where  the  sensation  and  motion  of  the  part  were  previously 
and  suddenly  destroyed*  If  sueh.  were  to  be  found,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  consider  them  in  the  light  that  I  view  this,  as 
instances  of  complete  palsy,  affecting  equally  the  muscle^  and 

arteries  of  the  limb,  and  proving  so  speedily  fatal,  becausb  the 
Vol.  III.  X  No.  10. 
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iaflue^ce  of  a  paraiysis  ia  tkit'^bgree,  on  puts  €a«mtuil  to  life, 
may  be  reasoMJbly  supposed  to  be  iocoasisteiii  with  its  prolon- 
gacioo. 


After  the  preeedmg  cases  were  read  to  the  Society,  Dr« 
Wetls  mentioned,  that  a  similar  one,  with  respect  both  to  the 
principal  symptoms,  and  termioatioD,  had  been  related  to  turn 
by  the  late  Dr«  G.  Fotdyce,  who  had  aecn  it  dong  with  Dr.  8e- 
quetra.  At  the  desire  of  the  Society^  Dr.  Wells  afterwards 
applied  to  Dr.  Sequetra,  who  was  in  consequence  so  kind  as 
to  furnish  him  with  extracts  from  the  notes  which  he  had  taken 
of  it.  From  the  information  received  in  this  wi^,  and  the 
commuatcation  of  some  additional  circumstances,  by  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  deceased  person,  the  fbllowiag  acoount 
has  been  compiled. 

Mr.  J.  8  ■  >  an  eminent  merchant,  aged  62  years,  tall* 
of  a  ruddy  complexion,  and  inclining  to  be  corpsdent;  id  gene- 
ral healthy,  but  subject  to  a  cough  -and  dificulty  of  hreadiiag 
in  the  winter.  One  morning,  in  Decessber,  iaoi,a  few  homs 
after  the  commencement  of  a  great  thaw,  is  he  was  procoedaig 
OQ  foot  froaa  Highgate  to  London,  with  a  pair  of  tight  boola 
on,  came  to  a  considerable  puddle  of  water,  to  pass  wluch,  he 
jumped  from  a  bank  on  one  side  of  the  n>ad  to  a  piece  of  hard 
groUnd^^He  fek  immediately  a  -disagreeable  jar  thnmgh  his 
whole  body,  and  was  a  little  stunned,  but  did  not  £iU.  In  a 
minute  or  two  he  was  able  to  continue  bis  walk  to  town,  where 
he  did  his  usual  business  that  day,  both  in  his  Comptiog  House, 
and  on  Change.  On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  he  com* 
plained  of  a  pain  in  his  right  foot,  which  a  suffjgeoo,  whom  he 
consulted  concemii^  it,  attributed  to  a  sprain  occasioned  by 
his  leap.  About  a  week  a£ber,  his  right  leg  was  attacked  with 
pain  and  swelliag;  these  symptoms  were  ascribed  to  gout,  un- 
der which,  or  something  like  which,  he  had  once  fbrmeriy 
laboured.  A  pain  in  his  k>wer  belly  soon  followed,  which  went 
away,  after  his  taking  some  opening  medicine,  and  never  re- 
turned. His  winter  cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  now 
came  on;  and  as  he  found  that  they  were  more  troublesome 
when  he  lay  down  than  when  he  sat  op,  he  used  a  bed-chair. 
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to  enable  him  t«>  sleep  with  the  trunk  of  bis  body  neailjr  erect. 
WhSe- things  were  in  this  state,  he  awoke  one  mommg  with  an 
escrueiatiogp«n  in  his  left  arm;  this  was  supposed  to  have  ari- 
sen from  the  pressure  of  the  bed-chair,  which  was  too  small  for  a 
person  of  his  size.  In  the  afternoon,  the  same  arm  became  numb 
and  motionless,  immediate^  npon  which  thepmnceaaed.  About 
the  same  time,  Ae  pain  and  swalUngin  the  right  legdisiqypeared. 
At  the  first  visit  which  Dr.  Sequeira  made  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  palsy,  he  was  surprised  to  find,  that  no  pulse  could  be 
lelt  in  the  paralytic  limb.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
patient,  and  had  often  felt  the  pulse  before  in  both  wrists. 
Being  now  very  much  alarmed,  he  reqiuestipd  that  Dr.  For- 
dyce  might  meet  him  in  coosultatioo.  There  were  however, 
no  other  symptoms  of  danger  than  what  were  furnished  by 
the  state  of  the  left  arm;  for  the  pulse  in  the  arm  was  natural, 
in  regard  both  to  frequency  and  force;  the  patient  was  in  .good 
spiritStand  in  perfect  possession  of  bis  mental  facultief^  and 
the  skin  of  tlie  Reeled  limb  retained  its  healthy  colour,  and, 
to  the  fed  of  Dr.  Sequeira^  its  usual  heat.  When  Dr.  Fordyce 
flaw  tlie  patient,  he  apprehaided  the  approach  of  mortification, 
and  advised  the  adi^taon  of  measures  to  prevent  it.  For  twodays 
no  ftuther  alteaation  took  place.  On  the  morning  of  the  third 
day^  Mr.  S.  roae  frcmi  his  bed,  in  order  to  make  use  of  a  close- 
fllooiy  which  was  in  his  bed-room;  but  before  he  could  reach 
it,  he  waa^seizcd,  according  to  tbe  report  of  his  nurse,  tbs  only 
person  with  him  at  that  nuoment,  with  convulsions,  and  in^a 
fiesr  minutes  «zpiredt  Tbe  friend^  however,  of  whom  mention 
was  fenmerfynuMle^  ba^told  Dr*  Wells,  thni  he  saw  Mr.  &  a 
SHnate  or  two  befiwe  he  died,  as  he  happened  to  be  in  ins 
honae  at  the  time  he  so  suddenly  bpcsme  worsei  and  that  he 
was  then  neither  ngitaled  in  bis  limbs,  vfx  discoloured  in  Us 
face,  but^seeoMd  to  be  in  a  faint. 

The  paralytic  arm  was  exaasiaed  on  the  following  day  by 
an  excellent  anatomist,  who  was  uaaUe  to  discover  any  organic 
disease  in  the  bloodvessels^  or  any  other  paut  of  it.  The  reb- 
wonld  not  permit  lusd  to  open  the  head,  tborgs  or  abdo- 


Dr.  Wells  dso  recollects  Dr.  Fondyce's  mentioning,  that 
he  had  ascertained,,  by  an  expenment^  that  notwittistandiog 
there  was  no  pulse  in  the  left  arm,  the  blood  still  moved 
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Ikroui^  its  aiteries  and  veins*  The  eacpdimeiit,  !>&  Wells 
thinkft,  was  the  fallowing:  he  oomprew^  a  large  vi^tn  of  liie 
arm  with  one  of  his  tbiuabs,  and,  with  die  other,  £im:ed  up- 
wards the  blood  contained  in  an  inch  or  two  of  the  same  vein 
immediately  above  the  compressed  point. .  The  part  of  the 
vein  lying  between  the  two  thumbs  being  now  empty,  he  lifted 
die  lower  one,  and  instantly  the  portion  of  the  vein,  which 
had  been  empty,  became  fidL 


Obsenfathfis  and  Experiments  an  Fimn. 

BY  WILLIAM  CHARLES  WELLS,  M.  D.  F.  R,  S. 
[From  NichoUon*8  Journal,  Supplement  to  Vol.  XXXI.} 

!•  I  WAS  censnked,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1809,  upon 
a  disease  of  visioii,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  hitherto 
been  mentioned  by  any  authon  The  snbfect  of  it  was  *  gcwtk* 
man  abont  diitty-five  years  old,  very  udl,  and  inclining  to  be 
oorpulenu  About  a  month  before  I  saw  him,  he  had  beca  at- 
tacked with  a  catarrh,  and,  as  this  was*feaving  bins,  he  was 
seized  with  a  slight  stupor,  and  a  feetingof  weight  in  fai»fi(n«« 
head.  He  began  at  the  same  time  to  see  less  distincdy  than 
formeriy  with  his  right  eye,  and  to  lose  the  power  of  moviiig 
its  upper  lid.  The  pupil  of  the  same  eye  was  now  also  observ- 
ed  to  be  much  dilated.  In  a  few  days  the  left  eye  became  simi- 
larly affected  with  the  right,  but  in  a  less  degree.  Such  was 
the  account  of  the  ease,  which  I  aaceived  fnm  the  patkmt 
himself,  and  from  the  surgeon  who  attended  him.  The  fiirmar 
added,  that  previously  to  his  present  aiimmit  Us  sight  had 
always  been  so  good,  that  he  had  neter  used  leasees  of  any 
kind  to  improve  it.  On  examining  his  eyes  myself  I  couULnot 
discover  in  them  any  other  appearance  of  dmease,  than  that 
their  pupils,  the  right  partictdatly,  were  mndi  too  laifpe,  and 
diat  their  size  was  litde  afeeted  by  the  quantity  of  light  which 
passed  through  them.  At  first,  I  thought  that  dieir  dilatation 
was  occasioned  by  a  defectvof  senubility  in  the  rednas;  but  I 
was  quickly  obliged  to  abandon  tfate  opinion,  as  the  pttient 
assured  me,  that  lus  sensation  of  light  was  as  strong  as  it  had 
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ever  beeft  dorittg  Miy  feiner  pcrk>d  of  hb  life*  I  next  iQ^^ 
whether  objects  at  dUfercnt  dbtances  appesfed  to  him  equally 
4iktiiW5t.HcaBswered^diathe  sawdiataatobjectiaccuretdiyYiliid) 
in  proof,  t«Jd  me  what  the  hour  was,  by  a  remote  public  dock; 
but  he  added,  that  the  letters  of  a  book  seemed  to  him  ao  coa- 
ftiaed,  that  it  was  widi  difficulty  he  could  make  out  the  words 
which  they  composed.  He  was  now  desired  to  look  at  a  page 
«f  a  printed  book  through  spectacles  with  convei^  glasaes.  He 
did  so,  and  found  that  he  could  read  it  with  ease.  Fnim  diese 
circumstances  it  was  very  plain,  that  this  gendeman,  at  the 
same  tiatie  that  his  pupils  had  become  dilated,  and  his  upper 
eye-lids  paralytic,  bad  acquued  the  sight  of  an  old  man,  by 
losing  suddenly  the  command  of  the  muscles  by  which  the  eye 
is  enabled  to  see  near  objects  distincUy;  it  being  known  to 
thote,  who  are  conversant  with  the  facts  relating  to  huoun  vi-> 
sioo,  that  the  eye  in  its  irelaxed  state  is  fitted  fiur  distant  objects, 
and  that  the  seeing  of  near  ot^cts  accurately  is  dependent 
upon  musfular  exertion* 

The  disease  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  perhaps  not  extreme- 
ly rare.  For  having  related  the  preceding  instance  of  it  to  Mn 
Ware,  a  fellow  of|this  sodety,  he  was  kind  enough  sbordy 
«fter  to  send  to  me  a  young  woman,  who  appeared  to  be  like* 
wise  aflfcctttl  with  it*  But  as  I  saw  her  only  once,  and  bad  not 
then  sufficient  dme  to  examine  her  case  minutely,  I  speak  with 
diffidence  concerning  its  nature* 

II.  After  I  had  reflected  freqnently  upon  these  cases,  it  oc- 
curred to  me,  that,  as  the  juice  of  the  herb  belladonna,  when 
applied  to  the  eye,  occasions  the  pupil  to  dilate  coiMideraUy 
and  to  become  unalterable  by  light,  an  eflect  might  at  the  same 
time  be  produced  by  it  upon  vision,  similar  to  that  which.  I 
have  just  described.  I  bad,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
immediatdy  preceding,  applied  belladonna  several  times  to 
my  own  eyes,  without  observing  any  change  in*  my  sight,  be- 
yond what  I  referred  to  the  increased  size  of  the  pupils;  but 
as  I  had  not  looked  for  any  other,  I  thought  it  possible,  that 
some  additional  one  nught  have  happened,  without  my  having 
percrived  it*  I  resolved  therefore  to  make  the  experiment  anew. 
But  to  conduct  it  with  precision,  it  was  previously  necessary 
to  know,  to  what  extent  I  possessed  die  faculty  of  adapting  my 
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eyes  to  dHTerent  distanceft*  On  this  Aobject  I  had  nmdi  mAtty 
experiments  with  great  care,  neatly  twenty  years  before^  and 
had  ascertained,^  that  whh  my  left  eye,  which  was  mott  per- 
fect than  the  right,  I  vonid  bring  to  single  pbiMs  on  the  retifia, 
pencils  of  rays,  which  flowed  from  every  distance,  greater  (him 
that  of  seven  inches  from  the  cornea.  In  the  hiean  time,  how- 
ever, my  eyes,  had  altered  considerably,  with  respect  to  their 
seeing  near  objects  distinctly,  and  I  had,  in  eonseqoene^,  be«n 
obliged,  not  only  to  nse  convex  glasses,  but  to  chimge  them  ie  • 
vend  times  for  others  of  higher  power.  No  dependence  there* 
fore  being  now  to  be  placed  on  my  former  enperimeafts,  in  f«- 
gard  to  the  present  state  of  my  sight,  I  repealed  them,  and 
found,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  the  power  I  once  possessed 
of  adapting  my  eyes  to  different  distances  was  entirely  goiie;  in 
other  words,  that  I  was  now  obliged  to  regard  all  objects, 
whether  near  or  remote,  in  the  same  refractive  state  fA  those 
organs.  I  found  also,  that  my  ^es,  considered  as  mere  optksal 
instruments,  were  ne^ly  the  same  as  they  had  beeb  in  my 
youth,  and  that  the  convex  glasses  which  I  used  did  very  little 
more  than  supply,  with  respoct  to  near  objects,  the  place  of  a 
living  power  which  I  had  loM,  without  compensating^  ettaept 
in  a  very  smsll  degree,  for  any  alteration  in  tfie  external  shape 
of  the  eye,  or  any 'change  in  the  configuration  of  its  interibr 
parts.  I  ascerttmcd,  for  instance,  that  to  give  my  left  eye  the 
refractive  power  which  it  formerly  possessed  while  in  its  most 
relaxed  state,  that  by  which  it  was  enaUM  to  bring  a  pencil 
of  pandlel  rays  to  a  point  on  the  retina,  a  glass  of  thirty*aix 
inches  focus  was  folly  sufficient;  whereas  to  produce  an  equAd 
effect  upon  rays  .proceeding  from  a  point  at  the  distance  of 
seven  inches  from  my  eye,  the  other  extremity  of  my  ancietit 
range  of  perfect  vision,  I  was  now  obfiged  to  em^rfoy  a  glass 
having  a  focus  of  only  six  inches*  I  regret  ntucb,  that  I  had 
not  made  such  experiments  frequently  before,  as  I  thiAk  it 
very  probable,  that  I  shodd  have  found  a  period  ia  the  progress 
of  my  vision  to  its  present  state,  in  which  my  capacity  of  seeing 
distant  objects  was  the  same  as  in  my  yotHh,  and  when  Aerfc- 

*  Ettty  on  Single  Vinon  with  two  eyes,  hue.  p.  137. 


foKth^  whole  of  my  impcifect  viumiiif  oearoijecte  would 
liove  boeoowaog  loa  loss  of  the  niuscolar  powers  of  my  eye* 
Aft  diere  coo  be  00  good  reason  for  suppoeing,  ihot  the 
chaises  which  have  oc^unred  10  my  eyes  are  difierent  firom 
those,  whidi  the  eyes  uf  by  fiur  the  greater  oumber  of  p^sooa, 
who  are  no^  short^sigbled*  imdergo  at  the  approach  erf*  old  age* 
iftia  evident,  that  the  experiments  of.  Dr.  Young^  on  the  eye 
of  Hsinson,  whom  the  learned  author  considered  as  e  veiy 
fair  subject  for  such  trials,  furnish  no  proof,  that  the  want  <^ 
the  crystalline  lens  disables  a  person  from  hping  perfect  vision 
at  diffeient  distances;  for  as  Hanson  was  sixty  thwe  years  old, 
it  is  hi|^ly  probable  that  the  results  of  the  ^qieriments 
would  have  been  exactly  the  same,  if  he  had  still  possessed 
that  part  of  his  eye* 

.  III.  Having  discovered,  diat  my  own  eyes  were  unfit  (or  the 
^zperimenlSv  which  I  wished  to  be  made  witfi  belladonna,  I 
mstTMcted  M  iogenious  young  pbystcisD,'  Dr.  Catting,  from 
the  islapd  of  Barbadoea,  and  now  residingtheie,  in  die  manner 
elsewheiie  described  by  me,t  of  atcertaining  his  range  of  per- 
fect vision  by  means  of  Ijuiniiinoua  points.  This  he  found,  in 
donaequence,  to  beg^a,  with  respect  to  his  left  eye,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  inches,  and  not  to  terminate  at  the  distance  of  eight 
feet;,  beyond  which  he   coukl  not   see  dearly  the  object, 
with  which  he  had  hitherto  made    his  experiments,  die 
image  of  the  fiame  of  a  candle  in  the  bulb  jof  a  small  thenno* 
meter.  The  flame  of  a  lamp,  distant  about  sixty  yards,  gave  a 
Iniilt  indication  of  -  its  rays  meeting  before  they  fell  upon  the 
retina;  the  rays  from  a  star  had  very  evidendy  their  focus  a  Ettle 
before  that  membrane.  He  Qowjapplied  the  juice  of  belladonna 
to  his  left  eye.  Half  an  hour  after,  when  his  pupil  was  but  litde 
dilated,  perfect  vision  commenced  at  the  distance  of  seven 
inches^  in  fifteen  minutes  more,  it  began  at  the  distance  of 
three  foet  apd  a  half.  When  his  pupil  had  acquired  its  greatest 
enlargement,  the  rays  from  the  ims^  of  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
in  the  bulb  of  a  small  thermometer  at  din  distance  of  eight 
feet,  could  not  be  prevented  from  converging  to  a  point  behind 
the  retina.  The  rays  from  lamps  still  more  distant^  and  from 

*  PhiL  Tnuis.  1801,  p.  6&  see  Joanial4to  series,  vol.  v. 
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stars,  had  their  focusses  at  the  same  time  on  the  retina* 
state  of  vision  continued,  in  its  greatest  extent,  to  the  foUow- 
ing  day;  and  it  was  not  till  the  ninth  day  after  the  application . 
of  the  belladonna,  that  fate  completely  recovered  the  power  of 
adapting  his  eye  to  near  objects.  Whife  his  left  eye  was  thus 
affected,  the  vision  of  the  right  remained  unaltered* 

Dr*  Cutting  remarked,  while  hisleft  eye  was  returning  to 
its  natural  condition,  that  the  ttimintttion  of  the  pupil,  and  the 
increase  of  the  range  of  perfect  vision,  did  not  keep  regular 
pace  with  each  other;  but  that,  after  his  pupil  had  neatiy  retnm* 
ad  to  its  former  size,  his  capacity  of  adapting  the  eye  to  dit 
lerent  distances  was  still  very  limited*  As.these  effects  therefore 
are  not  insepardUy  connected,  diey  may  occur  in  others  in  a 
different  manner  from  that  which  he  observed.  A  great  degree 
*  of  dilatation,  for  example,  may  take  place  in  the  pupil,  without 
a  total  want  of  the  power  to  adapt  the  eye  to  different  distanA^* 

Thoui^  I  could  not  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Cutting^ 
observations,  more  especially  as  the  altered*  state  of  his  eye 
had  lasted  a*  considerable  time,  and  as  he  had  not  been  pre* 
vented  by  other  occupations  from  attending  minutely  to  the 
appearances,  which  were  consequent  upon  it;  yet,  as  he  was  did 
first  person  who  had  ever  applied  bdladonna  to  his  ej^,  for  the 
purpose  which  has  been  mentioned,  and  as  the  results  had 
been  remarkaUe,  I  requested  him  to  repeat  the  experiment 
widi  his  other  eye*  He  complied  with  my  desire,  and  founds 
tiiat  the  appearances  which  followed  were  similar  to  thoae, 
wUch  had  been  produced  by  the  application  of  belladonna  toi 
his  left  eve* 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  extraordinary,  that  Dr.  Cutting's 
eye  in  its  relaxed  state,  before  the  application  of  the  belladonna, 
brought  paraUel  rays  to  a  focus  anterior  to  the  retina;  but  that 
similar  rays  met  in  a  point  upon  |h«  retina,  while  the  eye  was 
under  the  full  influence  of  that  substance;  as  it  may  hence  seem, 
that  the  belladonna  had  done  more  than  merely  suspend  the 
exercise  of  the  power,  by  which  the  eye  is  fitted  to  see  near 
objects  distinctly*  An  olMervation  drawn  from  the  foHner  state 
of  my  own  sight  will,  I  expect,  make  this  matter  plain* 

When  I  enjoyed  the  faculty  of  adapting  my  eyes  to  objects 
at  different  distances,  the  rays  of  a  -tar,  which  was  viewed  «t- 
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teotively  by  me,  always  met  in  a  paint  a  little  before  the  re* 
tina;*  whence  I  at  first  concluded,  that  my  eye  was,  unfit  for 
accurate  vision  by  parallel  rays.  Bat  I  afterward  found,  that  if 
I  looked  at  a  star  carelessly,  its  rays  had  then  their  concourse 
on  the  retina.  In  the  former  case,'  from  long  habit,  originating 
in  my  having  chiefly  viewed  near  objects  with  attention,  some 
small  exertion  was  made  for  the  accurate  view  of  a  distant  ob« 
ject,  though  none  was  resquisite;  in  the  latter,  all  demand  for 
esuertion  ceasing,  my  eye  fell  into  the  most  relaxed  condition^ 
that  by  which  it  was  fitted  for  parallel  rays*  Dr.  Cuttmg's  eye. 
seems  to  have  been  similar  to  what  my  own  once  was,  in  regurd 
to  such  rays;  but  as  he  had  not  acquired  the  faculty  of  viewing 
a  distant  object,  without  making  some  exertion,  the  rays  from 
a  star  crossed  one  another  in  his  eye  before  they  came  to  the 
retina.  The  capacity,  however,  of  making  any  exertion  was 
taken  away  by  the  belladonna,  and  pencils  of  parallel  rays  were, 
10  consequence,  brought  to  points  upon  that  membrane. 

IV.  Being  now  in  possession  of  a  new  instrument,  I  next 
attempted  to  gain,  by  means  of  it,  some  illustration  of  the 
changes,  which  the  vision  of  short-sighted  persons  undergoes 
from  age* 

It  has  been  very  generally,  if  not  universally,  asserted  by 
systematic  writers  upon  vision,  that  the  short-sighted  are  renr 
dered  by  age  fitter  for  seeing  distant  objects  than  they  were  in 
their  youth.  But  this  opinion  appears  to  me  unfounded  in  fact, 
and  to  rest  altogether  upon  a  false  analogy.  If  those  who  pos- 
sess ordinary  vision,  when  young,  become,  from  the  flatness  of 
the  cornea,  or  other  changes  in  the  mere  structure  of  the  eye^ 
long-sighted  as  they  approach  to  old  age,  it  follows,  that  the 
short-sighted  must,  from  similar  changes,  become  better  fitted , 
to  see  distant  objects.  Such  appears  to  have  been  their  reason- 
ing. But  the  course  pursued  by  nature  seems  very  different 
from  that  which  they  have  asugned  to  her.  For  of  four  short- 
sighted persons  of  fny  acquaintance,  the  ages  c^  whom  are  be- 
tween fifty-four  and  sixty  years,  and  into  the  state  of  whose 
vision  I  have  inquired  particularly,  two  have  not  observed  that 
dteir  vision  has  changed  since  they  were  ymng,  and  two  have 

*  £May  OB  Single  VUmw,  &c.  p.  138. 
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lately  become,  in  respect  to  dktaiit  objects,  more  short'sighted 
than  diey  were  formerly*  As  the  manner,  in  which  this  change 
Kas  occurred^  is  unnoticed,  I  believe,  by  any  preceding  author, 
I  shall  here  relate  the  more  remarkable  of  the  two  cases* 

A  gentleman,  who  is  a  fellow  of  this  society,  became  short* 
sighted  in  early  life;  and  as  his  profession  obliged  him  to  attend 
very  much  to  minute  v^iUe  objects,  he  for  many  years  wore 
spectacles  with  concave  glasses  almost  constantly,  by  the  aid^ 
of  which  he  saw  as  distinctly,  and  at  as  great  a  variety  of  dis* 
tances,  as  those  who  enjoy  the  most  perfect  vision.  At  the  age  of 
^y,  howt^r,  he  began  to  observe,  that  distant  objects,  though 
^wed  through  his  glasses,  appeared  indistinct,  and  he  was 
hence  led  to  fear,  that  his  eyes  were  affected  with  some  disease. 
But  happening  one  day  to  take  up,  in  an  optician's  shop,  a  single 
concave^ glass,  and  to  hold  it  before  one  of  his  eyes,  while  his 
spectacles  were  on,  he  found  to  his  great  joy,  that  he  had  re- 
gained distinct  vision  ^t  distant  objetts*  With  regard  to  sucb 
objects,  therefore,  he  had  lately  become  shorter  sighted-  than 
he  had  formerly  been.  But  along  with  this  change,  anodier ' 
occurred  of  a  directly  opposite  kind*  For  when  he  wished  .to 
examine  a  minute  object  attentively,  such  as  he  used  to  see- 
accurately  by  means  of  his  spectacles,  he  now  found  it  necessary 
t6lay  them  aside,  and  to  employ  his  naked  eye.  He  had  become, 
therefore,  in  respect  to  near  objects,  longer-sighted*  The  power, 
consequently,  in  this  gentleman,  to  adapt  the  eye  to  different 
distances,  is  either  totally  lost  or  much  diminished;  but  the 
point,  or  small  space  to  which  his  perfect  vision  is  now  confin- 
ed, instead  of  being  the  most  remote  to  which  he  could  for- 
merly accommodate  his  eyes,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  the 
ordinarily  sighted  when  they  are  becoming  old,  is  now  placed 
between  the  two  extremes  of  his  former  range  of  accurate  vision* 
The  eyes  of  the  other  short-sighted  person,  a  physician  of  con** 
siderable  learning,  whose  vision  has  been  altered  by  age,  have 
been  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  but  not  in  so  great  a  degree* 

As  the  only  change,  which  had  occurred  from  age  in  the 
sight  of  such  of  my  acquaintance  as  were  considerably  n^opic,. 
was  a  lessening,  on  both  «idea,  of  their  range  of  perfect  vision, 
I  conceived,  that  thi^  might  be  the  ordinary  procedure  of  nature 
in  such  cases,  and  that  it  might  be  imitated,  in  a  youn£  short- 
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lighted  person,  by  the  application  of  'belladonna  to  lis  e^* 
i  have  hitherto  not  been  able  to  obtain  permission  to  nrake  liie 
experiment  oh  any  young  person,  ^who  is  very  short^sighsed. 
Two  gentlemen,  however,  .who  are  somewhat  short-sighredi 
have  readily  submitted  to  it;  one  of  them,  Mr.  BKindell,  a 
diligent  and  ingenious  student  of  medicine;  the  other,  Mr, 
Patrick,  a  well  educated  young  surgeon  in  London.  The  first 
experiment  was  on  Mr.  Blundell,  and  the  apparent  result  was, 
that  the  range  of  his  accurate  vision  was  boiistderably  dtmhi- 
ished  at  both  ends,  but  not  annihilated.  Mr.  Blondell,  however, 
afterward  informed  me,  that  be  repeated  the  experimeht  wtHi 
more  care  in  die  country,  and  found,  that  in  one  eye,  the  ikarest 
point  of  perfect  vision  was  moved  forward  about  two  dnrds  df 
the  whole  range,  and  in  the  other  kboutone  third;  but  that,  with 
respect  to  both  eyes,  the  most  remote  points  of  the  ranges  wer^ 
unchanged.  He  added,  that  while  one  eye  was  under  the  infh»* 
ence  of  the  belladonna,  the  other  became  shorter^sighted  ^an 
It  had  been  before;  but  the  difference  was  not  so  great,  as  tb 
induce  me  to  place  entire  confidence  iii  the  justness  of  his  ob-: 
aervation.  I  think  it  right  to  mention  here,  that,  from  mistake, 
I  ap|died  only  two  thirds  of  the  ordinary  quantity  of  belladonna 
to  his  eye,  in  the  first  experiment;  'and  that  he  probably,  in  con* 
sequence  of  my  example,  applied  no  more  when  he  made  th^ 
second;  as  this  might  have  been  the  reason,  that  during  bot& 
experiments  he  retained,  in  part,  the  capacity  of  adapting  his 
eyes  to  different  distances. 

The  experiment  on  Mr.  Patrick  was  conducted  by  myself, 
after  he  had  been  frequently  exercised  in  observingthe  extent 
of  his  perfect  vision.  The  results  were  similar  to  those  whicH 
had  been  remarked  by  Dr.  Cutting.  The  power  of  altering  the 
adaptation  of  his  eye,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  objects 
viewed,  was  for  some  time  entirely  lost,  and  his  sight  becamd 
accurately  fitted  for  such  only,  as  were  placed  at  the  farthei* 
extremity  of  his  former  range  of  perfect  vision.  While  one  eye 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  belladonna,  the  vision  of  the 
other  was  unaffected. 

*  From  these  experinliints  it  seems  probable,  that  beQadonnft 
will  in  no  tase  produce  the  same  effect  upon  a  young  short* 
sighted  person,  tHat  age  has  produced  in  the  two  instances  of 
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iriiich  I  have  spoken.  I  expect,  however,  to  have  an  opportu* 
Bity  of  repeaciog  the  experiment  on  two  persons,  who  are  vttj 
oonsiderablf  short-sighted;  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  com- 
inunicatfaig  the  result  to  the  Royal  Society,  together  with 
some  observations  I  have  afaready  made,  and  others  which  I 
hope  to  make,  respsecting  those  persons,  who  seem  to  retain,  to 
extreme  old  age,  the  power  of  seeing  perfectly,  as  fiir  as  the 
accommodating  power  of  the  eye  is  concerned,  both  distant  and 
near  objects;  and  of  others,  who,  after  being  wiChout  this  power 
ibr  many  years,  appear  to  regain  it  at  a  similar  period  of  life* 
Probably  die  making  known  my  intention  may  facilitate  its  ac- 
complishment, by  inducing  other  Fdlowsof  the  Society  to  fiir- 
msh  me  with  opportunities  of  increasing  my  knowledge  of  these 
subjects.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  ofier  a  few  words  upon  two 
other  topics  in  vision,  which  seem  to  derive  illustration  from 
my  experiments  with  belladonna. 

V.  1.  Not  only  do  the  pupils  move  together,  when  both  eyes 
are  in  a  healthy  state,  but  the  pupils  of  one  eye  aflfected  with 
gutta  serena  moves  with  the  pupil  of  the  other,  as  long  as  this 
remains  sound.  These  &cts  are  generally,  but  in  my  opinion 
erroneously,  attributed  to  the  immediate  sympadiy  between 
the  pupils.  For  when  the  pupil  of  one  eye  becomes  dilated 
from  the  application  of  belladonna,  the  pupil  of  the  other,  so 
far  from  dilating,  becomes  smaller.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  size  of  the  pupil  is  dependent,  not  only  on4he  impression 
of  light  on  the  retina  of  its  own  eye,  but  on  that  also  which  is 
made  on  the  retina  of  the  other;  and  that  the  moving  of  the 
two  together,  which  for  the  most  part  takes  place,  is  only  an 
accidental  consequence  of  the  fact  which  I  have  mentioned* . 

2.  As  the  action  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  eye  has  been 
frequently  resorted  to,  for  an  explanation  of  its  capacity  to 
see  objects  perfectly  at  difierent  distances,  I  requested  Or* 
Cutting  to  auend  to  this  matter.  He  accordingly  ascertained, 
while  his  eye  was  in  its  natural  state,  the  distance  from  his 
face  of  the  nearest  point,  at  which  he  could  make  the  two 
optic  axes  meet,  this  being  the  greatest  trial  of  strength,  to 
which  those  muscles  can  be  exposed.  Shordy  after,  he  repeat* 
ed  the  experiments,  while,  in  consequence  of  the  application 
of  belladonna,  he  was  without  the  power  of  adapting  his  eye 
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to  different  distances,  and  found,  that  the  strength  of  thoae 
muscles  was  not  diminished.  It  follows,  therefore^  not  onlf 
that  the  external  muscles  have  little  or  no  concern  in  fitting 
the  eye  to  see  distinctly  at  different  distances,  but  that  the 
same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  cornea;  as  we  cannot  suppose^ 
that  its  mechanical  properties  were  altered  by  the  belladonna^ 
or  at  least,  that  it  became  more  inflexible  from  the  application 
to  it  of  the  juice  of  that  herb.  I  had  before  made  a  similar  ex- 
periment on  myself,  by  comparing  what  had  been  the  strength 
of  the  external  muscles  of  my  eyes  twenty  years  ago,*  with 
what  it  was  after  I  had  lost  the  power  of  altering  their  refrac* 
five  state;  but  though  I  found  no  difference,  yet,  as  their  coals 
might  have  in  the  mean  time  become  more  rigid,  I  thought  |t 
right  to  have  the  experiment  repeated,  in  a.  manner  to  which 
no  objection  could  be  taken. 

The  only  other  part  of  the  eye,  or  its  appendages,  which  re- 
mains for  enabling  us  to  see  equally  well  at  very  different  dis- 
tances, is  the  crystalline;  and  that  it  does  produce  this  effect, 
either  wholly,  or  very  nearly  so,  is  manifest,  from  the  necessity 
even  young  persons  are  under,  who  have  lost  it,  of  using  glas« 
ses  of  very  different  convexities  for  near  and  remote  objects. 
But  in  what  way  this  important  office  is  performed  by  it  seems 
still  unknown.  The  learned  Dr.  Young,  indeed,  as  well  as 
others  before  him,  has  supposed,  that  the  crystalline  has  the 
power  of  altering  its  figure;  but  the  proofs  hitherto  given  in 
favour  of  this  opinion  appear  very  defective.  In  1794, 1  at- 
tempted to  submit  its  justness  to  the  test  of  direct  experiments, 
by  applying  to  the  crystallines  of  oxen,  which  had  been  felled 
from  thirty  seconds  to  a  minute  before,  chemical  and  mechani- 
cal stimuli,  and  those  of  galvanism  and  electricity;  but  in  no 
instance  was  any  alteration  of  figure,  or  other  indication  of 
muscular  power,  observed.  All  of  these  stimuli  were  applied 
to  the  crystalline  while  it  was  surrounded  by  air,  and  some  of 
them  while  it  was  covered  with  warm  water.  Last  summer, 
after  I  knew  that  men  lose,  from  increase  of  years,  the  faculty 
of  altering  the  refractive  state  of  the  eye,  I  thought  it  possible, 
duit  the  oxen  on  which  I  had  made  the  experiments  were  too 

*  Estsy  CD  Single  Vtsion,  lie.  p.  138. 
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•Id  !bf  them.  I  therefore  repeated  most  of  them  on  the  crystal- 
fines  of  a  calf  and  a  lamb;  but  still  no  motion  was  to  be  seen* 
Dn  Young  has  made  similar  experiments  with  a  similar  event; 
but  he  thinks,  that  no  argument  can  hence  be  derived  against 
his  opinion,  as  neither  can  motion  be  excited  in  the  uvea,  by 
any  artificial  stimulns.  In  the  first  place,  however,  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  just  reasoning,  to  regard  an  unknown  thing  as  an 
exception  to  a  general  rule,  rather  than  as  an  example  of  it;  in 
-the  second,  the  motions  of  the  uvea  are  involuntary,  whereas 
the  adaptation  of  the  eye  is,  in  part  at  least,  under  the  com- 
VMMid  of  the  will;  and  in  the  third,  the  crystalline  seems  very 
unfit  for  performing  the  modons  which  he  assigns  to  it;  for  if 
its  figure  be  altered  ont  of  the  body,  by  external  force,  it  does 
not  restore  itself,  hut  retains  the  shape  which  has  been  given 
to  it,  like  a  piece  of  dough,  or  soft  clay.  Possibly  farther  ex* 
pertments  with  belladonna  may  contribute  to  remove  the  ob- 
scurity which  at  present  surrounds  diis  subject* 
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iuieduring  the  year  1811. 

ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  ZOOLOGY. 
[From  the  London  Medical  and  Ph)sical  Joiinuil,  for  May,  1812-3 

Iir  the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  last  year, 
in  noticing  the  researches  upon  the  action  of  the  nerves  of  the 
eighth  pair  in  respiration,  allusion  was  made  to  the  important 
experiments  by  which  M.  LegaUois,  physician  at  Paris,  has 
praved  that  very  young  animals  may  live  without  respiring  for 
a  certain  time,  the  duration  of  which  is  proportionate  to  their 
nearness  to  the  period  of  birth;  in  other  words,  that  the  young- 
er the  animal  is,  the  longer  it  is  capable  of  living  without 
breathing. 

M.  LegaUois,  having  sid>jected  very  young  animals  to 
other  lesions,  has  obtained  results  yet  more  singular,  and  has 
been  enabled  to  resolve  a  question  disputed  by  anatoroisu 
i-ly  two  centuries;  viz.  the  influence  which  the  nerves  have 
motions  of  the  heart. 
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Having  decapitated  some  of  these  animak,  he  obacrvted[ 
that  their  heads  continued  to  give  signs  of  life^  precisely  thft 
same  time  for  eacl\  age  that  the. animals  of  that  age  couki  paaai 
without  respiring;  from  which  he  concluded,  that  the  hcadtt 
died  only  from  want  of  respiration. 

It  is  further  determined  by  the  experiments  of  Fontana^ 
that  it  is  possible  to  prolong  life  in  the  decollated  trunk  by  ioiri 
dating  the  lungs.  The  immediate  principle  of  the  life  of  thftf 
trunk  is  then  in  the  trunk  itself. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  that  the  life  of:  each: 
part  requires  its  direct  communication  with  the  spinal  marrawi 
by  means  of  the  nerves,  and  a  free  circulation  of  blood  inthqi 
portion  of  medulla  oblongata  which  supplies  nerves  to  that  parti. 

This  being  admitted,  we  should  suppose  that  the  simplai 
destruction  of  a  portion  of  spinal  marrow  ought  only  to  aiTect* 
those  parts  to  which  it  gives  nerves;  but  it  happened  otherwise^ 
in  the  experiments  of  M.  Legallois.  The  destruction  of  a.  por- 
tion of  spinal  marrow  quickly  killed  the  whole  body,  and  con- 
sequently produced  greater  effect  than  decollation  itself. 

Upon  attentively  examining  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
phenomenon^  M.  Legallois  perceived  that  this  lesion  weakened 
and  soon  altogether  stopped  the  circulation;  the  arteries  emp*- 
tied  themselves.  He  therefore  concluded,  that  in  such  cases 
death  was  produced  by  the  motions  of  the  heart  being  enfee- 
bled. 

This  conjecture  was  verified  by  experiments.  la  dimiaish* 
iBgy  eit|ier  by  means  of  ligature  on  the  arteries,  or  even  by 
amputation,  the  number  of  parts  to  which  the  heart  should 
supply  blood,  the  power  which  remains  in  it  is  sufficient,  be- 
cause it  has  less  efforts  to  make,  and  the  lesion  of  the  medulla, 
is  less  quickly  mortal.  Thus  an  animal  whose  head  is  cut  off^ 
will  die  slower  from  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  marraw,  than  if  its: 
head  had  remained  on;  and,  as  a  partial  lesion  of  the  medulla^, 
after  some  time,  considerably  diminishes  the-circulatioatiiithe' 
parts  to ,  which  the  portion  of  marrow  destroyed  gives  nenres, 
the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  medulla  gives  the  meaaS'Of  de^* 
stroying,  after  a  little  timey  another  portion  without  causingi 
death  so  speedily.  Thua,«wlicn.we  have. decapitated  an  ahi^; 
mal,  it  b  more  easy  to  destroy  its  cervical  marrow  without 
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killing  the  rest  of  its  trunk;  and,  when  we  have  destroyed  its 
cervical  marrow,  it  is  easier  to  perform  the  same  operation  on 
the  dorsal  marrow;  ^o  that  if  we  could  supply  them  with  the 
heart  and  lungs,  we  might  make  each  of  these  amputated  por- 
tions of  the  body  live  successively,  without  the  others;  and 
the  chest  which  contains  these  organs  can  preserve  its  life  a 
considerable  time  without  the  assistance  of  any  of  the  other 
parts. 

The  general  and  direct  result  of  these  curious  experiments 
is,  that  the  motion  of  the  heart  depends  entirely  upon  the  spinal 
marrow  which  exercises  its  influence  upon  it,  by  means  of  the 
grand  sympathetic.  In  this  manner  we  can  explain  why  the 
heart  is  aiFecteii  by  passions  without  immediately  depending 
on  the  brain,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  submit  to  the  empire 
of  the  nerves  the  only  muscular  organ  on  which  nervous  influ- 
ence was  liable  to  some  objections;  in  short,  as  the  suppres* 
sion  of  the  brain  does  not  immediately  affect  the  motions  of 
the  heart,  whilst  that  of  the  spinal  marrow  destroys  them,  the 
opinion  advanced  within  some  years  by  great  physiologists, 
that  the  brain  is  not  the  only  source  of  nervous  action,  but  that 
each  part  of  the  nervous  system  also  exercises  a  share  in  that 
action,  is  fully  confirmed. 

The  count  de  Cessac,  minister  of  war,  and  member  of  the 
class  of  the  French  language  and  literature,  having  consulted 
the  class  of  sciences  upon  the  means  of  preventing  the  ravages 
which  certain  worms  make  in  the  magazines  of  cloths  and 
woollens,  Messrs.  de  Lamarck,  Vauquelin,  Richard|  and  Bosc, 
have  made  a  full  report  upon  this  important  object. 

These  worms  are  the  caterpillars  of  six  or  seven  species  of 
small  night  moths,  which  not  only  devour  the  hairs  of  animals, 
but  also  make  of  them  small  tubes,  which  serve  them  for  cloth- 
ing  as  well  as  a  habitation.  Many  chemical  agents  will  destroy 
these  caterpillars,  but  most  of  them,  if  incautiously  used,  wpuld 
do  more  mischief  to  the  cloths  than  the  insects  themselves. 
However,  heat  may  always  be  had  recourse  to,  and  in  all  cases 
it  is  well  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  the  caterpillars  by 
destroying  the  moths,  and  using  every  means  for  preventing 
them  getting  into  the  magazines.  The  limits  of  tiiis  report 
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do  BOt  admit  of  our  detaiUnig  the  paitici4ars  recoi^inended  hy 
the  commissaries  for  accomplishing  these  diffeiieDt  ends. 

Natural  philosophers  have  long  sought  for  the  causes  of  the 
phosphorescent  appearance  whjich  the  sea  frequently  exhibits. 
The  late  M •  Peron  published)  some  months  before  his  death, 
a  very  complete  work  upon  this  curious  phenomenon,  in  which 
he  indicated  a  greater  number  of  animals  that  contributed  to 
it,  and  which  often  vary  in  themselves,  according  to  the  climate 
in  which  the  phenomenon  manifests  itself. 

M.  Suriroy,  physician  at  Havre,  excited  by  M.  Peron,  has 
examined  the  luminous  animals  of  the  port  he  inhabits,  and 
has  described  one  species  ^obulovs,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  and  so  numerous  that  it  sometimes  forms  a  thick  crust 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Besides  its  spontaneous  phospho- 
reacenoe,  it  shines  when  it  is  irritated,  and  even  when  bruised* 

M*  Lamouroux,  professor  at.  Caen,  has  carefuUy  examined 
certain  small  fish,  known  in  Normandy  by  the  name  of  montee, 
from  their  going  in  .prodigious  numbers  up  the  rivers  d'Ome, 
de  Touque,  and  de  Dive.  They  are  commonly  supposed  to  be 
the  young  of  eels,  butM.  Lamouroux  has  found  that  they  bear 
more  resemblapce  to  the  conger,  without,  however,  posses- 
sing all  its  .characters;  it  is  probable  that  they  are  the  fry  of  a 
particular  species,  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that  several  spe- 
cies of  eels  exist  at  the  mouths  of  our  rivers  (in  Normandy) 
not  yet  accurately  described  by  naturalists. 

Medicine  an  J  Surgeri^* 

M.  Chaussier,  correspondent  and  professor  in  the  faculty 
of  medicine,  has  communicated  a  memoir  upon  that  complaint 
so  dangerous  to  lying-in  women,  known  by  the  term  puerperal 
fever^  or  peritonitis. 

Physicians  have  long  attributed  it  to  a  milky  effusion,  be- 
cause they  found,  in  the  abdomen  of  persons  who  died  of  it,  a 
serous  fluid  mixed  with  flakes  resembling  a  caseous  substance; 
but  M.  Chaussier  has  shown  that  these  substances  have  no- 
thing In  common  with  milk,  except  a  false  resemblance.  He 
quotes  instances  of  a  similar  disease  attacking  men  and  young 
girls;  proves  that  it  is  of  a  catarrhal  nature;  explains,  from 
the  changes  of  constitution  during  pregnancy  and  parturition, 
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why  women  in  childbed  are  more  exposed  to  it  than  other 
individuals;  and,  what  is  yet  more  important,  declaxes,  that  in 
many  cases  he  has  obtained  the  most  marked  success  in  puerpe- 
ral fever,  by  tl^e  employment  of  vapour  baths,  and  friction  of 
mercurial  ointments  on  the  abdomen. 

M.  Itard,  physician  to  the  school  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  has 
succeeded  in  restpriog  a  case  by  perforating  the.tympanum,  aa 
practised  in  this  country,  by,  Mr.  A.  P.  Cooper. 

Amongst  the  numerous  operations  to  which  the  military  sur- 
geon b  compelled  by  the  casualties  so  frequent  in  batde,  few  are 
8ohazardous,and  so  seldom  attended  with  success,  as  amputation 
of  the  arm  at  the  shoulder  joint;  and,  of  the  many  accidents  that 
occur  to  interrupt  the  hope  of  the  surgeon,  none  is  more  cruel 
than  tetanus,  or  that  convulsive  rigidity  which,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, seizes  on  the  wounded,  and  hurries  them  to  a 
death  the  more  dreadful,  because  their  intellectual  &Gulties 
are  not  affected.  M.  le  baron  Larrey,  whose  experience  in 
military  surgery  is  proportioned  to  the  murderous  wars  which 
have  contributed  to  it,  and  to  the  various  and  remote  theatres 
where  he  has  been  successively  transported  with  the  French 
armies,  has  presented  to  the  class  memoirs  upon  both  these 
subjects.  In  the  first  he  relates  fourteen  successful  cases  of 
amputation  at  the  shoulder  joint.  In  the  second  he  states  the 
almost  miraculous  effects  which  he  has  obtained  from  caustic 
[du  feu)  in  tetanus,  by  applying  it  to  those  parts  where  he 
judged  the  centre  of  nervous  irritation  might  be  situated. 
Cold  affusion,  recommended  by  the  English  and  German  phy- 
sicians, on  the  contrary,  never  afforded  him  any  satisfactory 
results. 

Another  disease,  which  too  frequendy  unites  its  ravages 
with  those  of  war,  is  that  kind  of  putrid  fever  which  arises  in 
places  where  men  are  crowded  together  in  too  great  numbers, 
and  which  has  been  termed  hospital,  ship  and  jail  fever.  M. 
Masuyer,  professor  at  Strasbourg,  has  addressed  to  the  class 
a  memoir,  in  which  he  affirms  that  acetite  of  ammonia,  or  sp« 
mi ndereri,  given  in  large  doses,  has  produced  the  most  marked 
effects,  and  considerably  diminished  the  mortality  in  those 
hospitals  in  which  the  fever  prevailed.  Those  at  Paris  are  now 
so  well  regulated,  that  happily  no  opportunity  of  verifying 
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the  assenioii  of  M.  Masuyer  has  occurred;  but  the  remedy 
has  been  tried  in  common  putrid  or  adynamic  fevers,  and  has 
been  found  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  black  crust  or  fur 
which  covers  the  tongue  and  gums  in  such  cases. 

Among  the  medical  works  published  this  year  by  the  class 
or  its  correspondents,  we  have  chiefly  to  notice  the  treatise  of 
M.  Portal  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Apoplexy;  the 
second  edition  of  the  treatise  on  Organic  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  by  M.  le  baron  Corvisart;  the  Medical  Discourses, 
Memoirs,  and  Observations,  of  the  late  M.  Desessarts;  the 
great  treatise  on  Hernia,  by  M*  Scarpa,  professor  at  Pavia; 
and  the  Manual  of  Practical  Medicine,  by  M.  Odier,  profes- 
sor at  Geneva. 

Veterinary  Art  and  Agriculture, 
It  has  long  been  known  that  the  disease  called  toumiiz 
caused  by  an  animal  in  the  class  of  intestinal  worms,  which 
exists  in  the  brain  of  the  sheep,  and  compresses  or  destroys 
that  organ.  Another  disease  in  the  same  quadruped  is  occa- 
sioned by  a  worm  called  douve^  which  propagates  in  the  biliary 
vessels  of  the  liver;  in  short,  some  physicians  suppose  diat  the 
itch  is  owing  to  a  small  insect  which  is  occasionally  observed 
in  the  pustules  produced  in  that  complaint,  M.  Morel  de  Vin- 
de,  correspondent  of  the  class,  having  remarked  that  a  phthisis, 
which  appeared  on  the  suppression  of  an  itch,  had  yielded  to 
the  internal  use  of  sulphur,  concluded  that,  being  cured  by  the 
same  means  as  the  itch,  it  ought  to  depend  on  the  same  cause, 
that  is,  on  the  same  parasitic  animals  which  might  have  pene* 
trated  interiorly.  He  has  extended  this  conjecture  to  several 
other  diseases,  and  particularly  to  that  n^mtA  pesoyne^  pietain^ 
or  mal  blancy  which  is  an  ulcer  in  the  foot  of  the  sheep.  This 
malady,  which,  if  neglected,  quickly  rots  the  foot  and  even  the 
leg,  and  invariably  destroys  the  animal,  and  for  which  no 
remedy  has  been  found  but  the  strongest  caustics,  has  constant- 
ly been  cured  by  a  simple  means  devised  by  M.  de  Vinde,  in 
consequence  of  the  hypothesis  which  he  had  formed.  His  re- 
medy consists  in  paring  the  horn  of  the  foot  till  the  white  spot 
which  the  ulcer  forms  is  seen,  and  slightly  rubbing  the  hom 
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with  a  buAch  of  feathers  dipped  in  aqua  ibrtis.  Some  hours 
afterwards  the  sheep  ceases  to  limp,  and  it  is  seldom  necessary 
to  repeat  this  simple  operation.  M.  de  Vinde  has  performed 
the  experiment  on  more  than  fifty  sheep  without  its  ever  fadl- 
ing,  or  making  them  feverish  and  lose  their  milk,  as  frequehtly 
happens  when  other  means  have  been  pursued. 

M.  d'Audebert  is  engaged  in  a  great  work  upon  the  rela- 
tions which  the  diseases  of  animds  have  to  those  of  man.  M. 
Noyez,  veterinarian  at  MirepoiXi  addressed  a  memoir  to  the 
class  upon  the  good  efiects  which  result  from  the  shearing  of 
domestic  animals,  such  as  the  ox  and  the  horse,  both  in  the 
cure  and  prevention  of  certain  diseases. 
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SELECTED  REVIEWS. 

A  Dinertaiion  ah  the  Bite  of  a  Rabid  Animal;  being  the  Sub* 
stance  of  an  Eseay  winch  received  a  Prisu  frmn  the  Royal 
CoUege  of  SurgeoneM  London,  in  the  year  1811;  3y  James 
GiLLMAK,  F.  L.  S.  Member  of  the  Bi^al  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  London,  8?o.  pp.  181.  Callow.  London.  1812. 

[From  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  Marcih,  1812.1 

The  universal  fatality,  the  obscurity,  if  not  the  uncertainty, 
of  the  pathognomonic  signs,  especially  as  they  arise  in  the  dog; 
the  discrepancies  of  opinion  respecting  the  modus  operandi  ot 
the  poisonous  or  infecting  material;  and  the  litde  light  that  ex- 
aminations post  mortem  have  afforded,  combine  to  render  Ra- 
bies Canina  a  subject  of  great  and  important  interest  to  the 
medical  inquirer.  As  a  question  for  philosophical  discussion, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  laws  of  life,  and  of  the  properties  and 
principles  of  the  mysterious  power  which  impels  and  directs 
the  movements  and  functions  of  organized  beings,  this  disease 
also  presents  incitements  of  high  consideration.  Such  inqui- 
ries have  a  legitimate  claim,  not  only  on  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence, but  on  all  branches  and  orders  of  society.  Every  disease 
over  which  medicine  has  failed  to  manifest  a  remedial  power, 
has  appropriate  to  it,  the  cunning  assert,  and  the  credulous  be« 
lieve,  some  never-failing  nostrum:  Rabies  Canina  has  its  thou- 
sand specifics.  Memory  sickens  at  the  destruction  which  has 
followed  the  employment  of  these  specifics.  And  it  is  on  this 
point  that  we  view  Mr.  Gillman's  Dissertation  as  a  public  good- 
It  establishes  the  fact,  that  no  remedy  has  been  yet  discovered 
for  the  disease  produced  by  the  rabid  poison  acting  on  the  sys- 
tem; and  most  forcibly  shows,  that  the  only  means  which  can 
be  employed,  with  any  chance  for  success,  are  those  which  re- 
move the  poisonous  fluid  from  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied. 

In  treating  this  important  subject,  the  author  of  this  Disser- 
tation distributes  his  materials  into  three  sections,  in  which  he 
examines  the  ^^  Characteristics  of  Rabies  in  a  Dog;"  the 
"  Treatment  of  the  Bite  of  a  Rabid  Animal;"  and  the  '*  Con- 
sequences of  that  Bite." 
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lo  the  firat  flCctioB  we  are  presented  with  many  curious  and 
interesting  details  on  the  distinguishiiig  marks  constituting  the 
character  of  rabies  in  the  dog;  a  subfect  hitherto  not  suflkiendy 
investigated,  embarrassed  with  erroneous  statements,  false 
opinions,  and  hasty  condustons.  That  midtitude  of  dogs  have 
been  denounced  as  laboring  under  this  disease  when  it  did  not 
exist,  and  prematurely  destroyed  in  consequence,  no  doubt  can 
remain.  That  serious,  though  fidse,  alarms  have  arisen  from* 
this  mistake,  is  equally  certain;  and  that  persons  bitten  by  dogs 
thus  circumstanced,  or  having  only  had  their  saliva  applied  to 
the  unabraded  cuticle^  have  severely  suffered  firom  nervous  af- 
fections indtfced  bv.  disturbed  imagination,  and  imitating 
closely  the  specific  disease,  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied.  A 
more  important  fact  even  than  this,  however,  is  connected 
with  our  ignorance  of  the  pathognomonic  signs  of  rabies  as  it 
appears  in  the  dog.  We  shall  find,  as  we  follow  Mr.  Gillman 
in  his  inquiry,  that  one  symptom  which  has  generally  and  po- 
pidarly  been  considered  as  marking  this  disease,  does  not  in* 
variably  or  commonly  exist;  and  that  a  dog  is  actually  suffering 
from  rabies  without  being  suspected,  from  the  absence  of  a 
symptom  which  has  given  one  synonym  to  the  complaint. 

To  understand  the  history  of  this  dreadful  malady  with  a 
precision  that  may  be  particularly  useful,  it  is  essential  to  trace 
it  from  its  source  downward,  and  to  begin  the  investigation 
with  the  genus  of  animals  where  it  originates.  Though  rabies 
has  appeared  in  one  individual  of  another  genus  of  the  class 
mammalia^  it  seems  consonant  with  propriety  to  confine  the 
investigation  to  the  genus  canisf  and  to  show  distinctly  the 
progress  of  symptoms  in  the  dog.  And,  that  we  may  not  devi- 
ate from  the  graphic  quality  of  a  picture  evidentiy  drawn  from 
the  observation  of  nature,  we  shall  give  the  detail  in  the  words 
oi  the  author,  who,  though  he  acknowledges  the  difficulty  of 
giving  a  correct  idea  of  the  first  symptoms  that  take  place  in 
tiiis  formidable  malady,  states  the  following  phenomena,  de- 
scriptive, as  far  as  they  go,  of  the  progress  of  a  case  of  rabies 
in  the  dog,  to  have  fallen  under  his  own  notice. 

^^  The  animal  always  shows  some  marked  deviation  from 
his  accustomed  habits;  a  symptom  which  ought  to  be  particu-, 
larly  regarded,  and  is  most  frequentiy  not  only  a  leading  fea* 
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tore,  but  often  an  infalKble  proof,  of  approaching  rabies.  In  the 
more  domesticated  animalSf  as  lap-dogs,  some  strange  pecu- 
liarities have  been  observed;  as  the  picking  up  of  different 
little  objects,  such  as  paper,  thread,  straw,  8ec.  or  any  thing 
which  may  happen  to  be  presented  to  their  noticje.  They  have 
sometimes  been  observed  to  ^eat  their  own  excrements  and  lap 
dieir  own  urine:  Jthese  last,  perhaps,  are  the  strongest  proofs  of 
rabies,  and  should  place  us  very  much  upon  our  guard,  as  this 
depraved  appetite  seems  peculiarly  to  mark  this  comjdaint. 
Still,  however,  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  they  seldom  attack 
any  one  unless  provoked  to  it. 

^^  It  must  be  observed,  that  though  a  dog's  temper  remains 
meek,  and  frequently  continues  so  during  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
ease, yet  he  is  easily  alarmed.  He  often  observes  the  same 
obedience  to  bis  master,  and  shows  the  same  degree  of  attach- 
ment; but  still  he  is  extremely  irritable,  and  always  treache- 
rous, suffering  any  one  to  fondle  him,  and  then  suddenly  snaps 
or  bites  with  almost  the  least  apparent  provocation.  As  the  dis- 
ease advances,  his  eyes  sometimes  become  inflamed,  and  a 
purulent  discharge  issues  from  the  lids.  The  pharynx  in  some 
cases  has  been  known  to  become  so  much  inflamed  as  to  ren* 
der  him  incapable  of  barking.  This  symptom,  by  sportsmen,  has 
been  particularly  regarded,  and  by  them  termed  dumb  mad- 
ness. When  deprived  of  this  power,  he  makes  a  dismal  howl, 
which  is  so  well  known,  that  when  once  heard  it  cannot  be 
mistaken;  nevertheless  this  is  not  an  universal  symptom.  The 
inci|Nent  stage  of  this  disease  has  been  marked  by  many  wri- 
ters with  the  loss  of  appetite,  indifference,  lisdessness,  and  me- 
lancholy, which  have  been  considered  as  str«mgly  indicative 
of  rabies;  but  they  are  symptoms  that  cannot  be  relied  on,  and 
attend  many  other  diseases  to  which  dogs  are  liable.  Neither 
have  they  the  least  dread  of  fluids,  and  frequently  eat  widi  a 
voracious  ^petite."*^  I  have  had  several  patients  under  my  care 

*  This  is  a  fact  of  much  importance,  as  it  points  out  the  dangerous  policy 
of  considering^  A^eTrtf^AA^  as  a  leading  characteristic  symptom  of  rabies.  Mr. 
GiUman's  observation  is  corroborated  by  other  practitioners.  Dr.  Clarke,  of 
Nottingham,  relates  a  case,  which  occurred  in  that  neiglibourhood,  of  a  dog 
that  was  not  suspected  to  Labor  under  rabies  until  ten  days  ^after  he  bad  bitten 
an  unfortunate  person,  wAo  in  mx  week$  afier  the  bite  died  of  fufdrophebia.  This 
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who  were  bitten  by  dogs  decidedly  rabid,  and  which  both  ate 
and  drank  a  few  minutes  before  and  alter  they  had  committed 
the  act9— consequently  9uch  statements  should  not  be  relied  on. 

^  As  the  disease  advances,  the  animal  becomes  extremely 
anxious  and  impatient,  and  has  as  inordinate  desire  to  gnaw 
every  thing  around  him-  He  is  now  seised  Wiith  a  more  than 
usual  antipathy  to  cats,  which  he  bitea,if  within  his  ceach.When 
chained  or  confined,  he  makes  the  greatest  efforts  to  break 
loose;  and,  if  he  succeeds,  he  wanders  about  seeking  other  ani<> 
mab  to  bite,  but  more  particularly  some  of  his  own  species. 
From  a  bite  m  this  particular  stage  of  the  disease,  the  conse-^ 
quencea  are  most  to  be  dreaded,  and  the  greatest  care  should 
be  ts^en  to  avoid  him.  It  has  been  a  generally  received  opi-* 
nion,  that  he  never  moves  out  of  his  road  to  bite  any  one;  but 
this  apparent.indifference  never  takes  place  till  he  is  exhausted 
by  the  disease,  or  rather  till  he  becomes  incapable  of  the  effort  i 
for  even  now,  while  he  is  most  active,  he  is  seeking  indue- 
iriously  different  objeets.to  bite,  to  which  his. attention  appears 
solely  directed*  It  has  been  before  remarked  that  he  does  not 
avoid  water,  and  frequently  laps  it  greedily:  still  in  this  stage 
of  the  disease  he  is  often  without  the  power  of  swallowing  it. 
Another  and  not  an  unfrequent  attendant  of  rabies,  is  inflam* 
mation  of  the  bowels,  which  may  be  considered  as  having  taken 
place  when  the  animal  is  observed  sitting  on  his  rump  in  ap- 
parent^ great  pain;  very  often  he  has  the  appearance  of  being 
pamlytic  behind. 

^^  In  the  last  stage  of  this  disease  all  the  precedingjpmptoros 
are. aggravated:  he  now  becomes  extremely  feeble;  his  jaw  drops 
as  if  paralized,  and  the  saliva  runs  from  his  mouth;  he  wanders 
or  rather  staggers  about  with  scarcely  the  power  of  biting;  and, 
exhausted  by  the  disease,  dies  generally  on  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day  from  its  commencement." 

We  have  here  a  relation  of  the  progress  of  this  oialady, 

ilofC  at€  and  (hank  heartily,  showed  no  sigpis  of  indisposition*  hunted  as  nsual, 
and  occasionally  ^v«nt  into  a  neighbour's  bouse  among^  children  without  in- 
juring' any  of  them;  but  on  the  rooming  of  the  tenth  day  (that  is  ten  days  af- 
ter communiCHtinpf  the  disease  by  the  bite,  and  when  he  had  no  hydrophobia) 
he  wasobser\'ed  snapping^  at  evei^  dof^  in  the  street*  and  was,  inconsequence* 
ilestmved.  Vide  also  Hunter's  case  of  Master  Rowley. 
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conpreheoding  mmy  striking  drcamstuiccs,  as  they  were  . 
pieseiited  to  our  author;  but  we  doubt  if  obserration  of  die 
aymptoms  as  they  arise,  of  their  degree  of  intensity  in  die  dif* 
ferent  stages  of  die  complaint's  progress,  of  their  giving  wny 
to  or  becoming  mixed  with  others  as  the  disease  advances,  has 
Eieen  app&ed  with  sufficient  correctness;  or  if  experience  has 
yet  been  enough  extended  and  matured  to  furnish  materiah 
fer  a  histoiy  of  Rabies,  discriminated  and  characteristic;  dis* 
dnguishing  it  from  all  other  diseases,  and  especially  some 
others  of  the  class  iVhrroaev,  so  delusively  imitative,  as  fre- 
quently, we  are  persuaded,  to  have  been  mistaken  ibr,  and 
then  furnishing  cured  cases  of  the  (supposed)  specific  disease** 
That  diis  is  yet  the  state  of  our  knowledge,  Mr.  GiUman  ad* 
mita,  when  he  remarks  that  the  ^  symptoms  which  accompany 
diis  disorder  have  such  variable  aspects,  and  are  so  diversified, 
that  he  is  afraid,  upon  attentive  examination,  there  are  few 
which  can  be  considered  essential,  or  which  belong  to  it  excltt«> 
sively;  and  the  greater  part  are,  perhaps,  secondary  symptoms 
only,  kuch  as  are  common  to  other  diseases,  or  casual  and  of 
uncertain  occurrence;  some  arising  out  of  previous  symptoms, 
others  the  effect  of  adventitious  circumstances.*' 

Are  we  then  to  understand  that  Nature  has  neglected  to 
place  her  essential  stamp,  her  unobliterable  hand-writing  on 
this  malady?  Not  so:— the  physician  i^  not  yet  enough  learned 
in  her  phenomena,  and  covers  his  want  of  discernment  with 
the  opinion  that  she  is  here  irregular,  uncertain,  adventitious, 
and  indiscriminating.  Let  us  pursue  the  path  in  which  Mr* 
Gillman  has  ably  started:  apply  our  investigation  to  the  origin 
nal  source-— the  dog^^  and,  perhaps,  the  desired  developement 
is  not  far  distant.  That  we  may  aid  the  dinouement^  we  shall 
present  to  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  investigation  we 

*  While  hydrophobia  shall  be  admitted  as  the  pathognomonic  mark  of  ra- 
bies, this  mistake  will  happen.  We  could  refer  to  numerous  cases  of  sponta- 
neous hydrophobia  in  confirmation  of  this,  but  we  confine  our  reference,  at 
l^sent,  to  one  printed  in  this  Journal  (vol.  xxii-  pa||^  I13)f  strongly  marked, 
and  terminating  fatally  on  the  third  day.  In  this  instance,  all  the  symptoms  had 
such  a  degree  of  intensity,  the  hydrophobia  was  so  unequivocal,  and  the  fa- 
tal termination  so  speedy,  that  without  the  most  positive  evidence  to  th« 
contrary,  it  would  become  an  establiithed  case  of  genuine  rabies. 
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mean,  as  shown  in  the  following  clearly  written  case^  contain- 
ing the  history  and  progress  of  rabies  in  a  dog,  verified  by  the 
effect  of  his  bite  upon  odier  animals;  and  the  dissection  of  the 
dog,  with  that  of  the  creatures  his  bite  had  destroyed. 

^^  June  22d,  181  !•  A  yard^dog  belonging  to  a  gentleman  io 
Highgate  killed  yesterday  one  of  his  fowls,  which  he  carried 
into  his  kennel*  His  master,  when  he  saw  it,  pot  his  hand  into 
the  kennel,  took  it  out,  and  at  the  same  time  beat  him:  he  made 
no  attempt  to  bite  him.  The  dog  was  not  observed  to  be  out  of 
health,  and,  as  was  the  usual  practice  at  night,  was  unchained, 
and  suffered  to  run  about  the  stable  yard,  in  which  his  kennel 
stood:  on  the  following  morning  he  was  found  in  the  pig*tty 
worrying  an  old  sow  and  her  two  store  pigs  about  ten  weeks 
old,  which  he  had  bitten  much,  particularly  about  the  ears.  A 
suspicion  now  arose  that  the  animal  was  rabid,  and  he  was  or- 
dered by  his  master  to  be  shot.  Being  informed  of  the  circum- 
stance by  a  friend,  I  immediately  went  to  see  him.  I  found  the 
dog  without  the  least  inclination  to  be  violent  or  to  bite;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  shy,  and  appeared  to  be  apprehensive  of  a 
second  beating.  This  passiveness  was  observed,  however,  not 
to  be  his  natural  character;  for  when  in  health,  if  strangers  en- 
tered the  yard,  he  barked  and  was  extremely  violent:  this  va- 
riation from  his  usual  habit  placed  me  on  my  guard.  There 
was,  however,  evidently  much  debility  about  him:  he  was  thki, 
and  had  from  one  eye  a  slight  purulent  discharge;  he  lapped 
milk  freely,  and  took  animal  food.  I  requested,  however,  to 
see  the  termination  of  the  disease,  which  was  granted;  and 
therefore  it  was  allowed  to  take  its  course.  In  thif  evening  he 
took  his  food  as  usual;  and  it  was  remarked  by  the  person  who 
fed  him  that  he  had  not  differed  since  the  morning,  nor  could 
we  perceive  that  he  was  ill.  The  next  morning  he  was  more 
enfeebled,  and  began  to  refuse  his  food;  in  every  other  respect 
he  appeared  as  yesterday:  the  third  morning  he  was  still  more 
enfeebled,  and  paralytic  in  his  hind  legs;  he  also  refused  his 
food.  He  attempted  once,  during  the  day,  to  walk  the  length  of 
his  chain,  which  he  could  scarcely  accomplish;  and  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  he  crawled  back  to  his  kennel.  In  this  state 
of  extreme  debility  and  passiveness  he  laid  the  next  day.  On 
the  fourth  morning  the  gardener  saw  him  so  early  as  four  in 
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die  moraiag,  at  which  time  he  could  scarcely  discern  his 
breathing;  at  breakfast-time  he  found  him  dead. 

^^  The  following  were  the  appearances  on  dissection.  The 
pia  mater  was  slighdy  inflamed;  the  under  surface  of  the  epi- 
glottis was  also  inflamed;  the  trachea  and  oesophagiis  exhibited 
no  morUd  appearances;  the  stomach  contained  a  chocolate*co- 
lored  gelatinous-like  fluid;  the  villous  coat  was  very  generally 
inflamed,  and  several  of  the  rugae  were  lived,  anvi  of  a  choco- 
late colour;  there  were  a  great  number  of  mortified  spots,  some 
having  the  appearance  of  flattened  black  currants;  some  more 
raised  like  pustules;  and  in  some  parts  the  villous  coat  was  ul- 
cerated and  destroyed.  No  other  parts  exhibited  any  morbid 
appearance.  The  stomach  of  this  animal  presented  such  deter- 
mined marks  of  this  disease,  that  I  have  subjoined  a  plate  to  en- 
deavour to  illustrate  these  appearances.  As  I  wished  to  prove, 
if  possible,  whether  the  fluid  contained  in  these  apparent  pus- 
tules had  the  power  of  infecting  other  animals,  I  inoculated 
two  rabbits  with  it  in  several  places,  but  without  producing  the 
disease  or  affecting  the  health  of  the  animal,  apparently,  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

^^  One  of  the  young  pigs,  already  referred  to,  which  had  been 
bitten  least,  and  that  only  about  the  ears,  on  the  morning  of  the 
tenth  day  after  the  bite,  refused  his  food.  When  offered  to  him  as 
usual,  by  placing  it  in  his  trough,  after  smelling  at  it,  he  ran  back, 
pointed  his  nose  in  the  air,  and  was  much  agitated:  in  the  eveii^ 
ing  he  had  a  convukive  motion,  and  twitching  of  his  limbs. 
The  eleventh  day,  (the  second  of  the  attack)  he  became  ex- 
tremely violent:  when  I  saw  him  there  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  frothy  saliva  about  his  mouth:  he  started,  and  threw 
himself  about  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  somethnes  he  sprang 
at  least  three  feet  from  the  ground;  then  beat  himself  forcibly 
against  the  wall;  and  sometimes  ran  round  on  his  hind  legs, 
as  dogs  do  when  playing  with  their  tauls.  This  he  continued 
tiU  exhausted;  he  would  fall  down  and  pant;  but  soon  again 
became  convulsed,  and  leaped  from  the  ground  as  before,  fall* 
ing  with  considerable  violence  on  his  back  or  sides*  •  About 
noon,  the  person  who  fed  him  gave  htm  a  slight  blow  on  the 
head,  and  killed  him.  On  dissection  the  only  parts  inflamed 
were,  the  under  surfiice  of  the  epiglottis,  and  the  viDoua  coat 
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of  the  anterior  8ur£eice  of  the  stomach  to  the  extent  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  The  head  had  suffered  such  injury  from  the  vio- 
knee  of  the  convulsions,  that  no  dissection  could  be  made:  the 
skull  and  lower  jaw  were  fractured:  tongue  in  its  natund  sute. 
^^  The  other  pig  was  seized  on  the  noon  of  the  fourteenth 
day  after  the  bite.  This  animal  was  considerably  torn  by  the 
teeth  of  the  dog,  and  had  a  deep  wound  on  the  back  between 
the  shoulders-  He  was  first  seized  with  rigors,  and  stood  shiv- 
ering beside  his  trough,  rubbing  the  bitten  parts,  which  I  had 
observed  him  to  do  also  the  day  previous.  He  refused  his  food, 
and  appeared  debiliuted,  movinghimself  languidly  and  feddy. 
On  the  second  day  of  his  illness,  he  became  paral3^ed  in  his 
Under  legs^^jmd,  after  crawling,  which  he  did  in  the  morning, 
-from  his  sty,  in  a  few  hours  he  was  so  much  worse  as  to  be 
unable  to  return.  He  lay  cm  his  side  frothing  at  his  mouth,  nd>- 
bbg  his  nose  on  Ae  ground,  and  pulling  the  straw  about  and 
breaking  it  with  his  fore-feet  and  teeth  the  whole  day;  he  made 
frequent  attempts  to  swallow  some  of  the  bits  of  straw,  in  which 
he  very  seldom  succeeded.  The  eye-lids  were  much  separated, 
which  gave  a  staring  appearance;  the  conjunctive  membrane 
was  much  inflamed*  When  the  old  sow  went;aear,it  nuule  the 
same  &miliar  noise  or  grunt;  it  did  not  appear  to  have  the  least 
•inclination  to  bite  any  thing;  I  tried  it  repeatedly  by  putti^lg  a 
.piece  of  stick  into  its  mouth*  The  pupils  of  its  eyes  were,  I 
thought,  dilated,  but  it  could  see  very  well,  and  was  alarmed 
at  the  motion  of  a  stick  when  within  two  yards  of  it.  On  the 
third  day,  the  seventeenth  from  the  bite,  it  lay  the  whole  time 
<m  its  side;  and,  except  occasionally  slight  twitchings  in  the  legs, 
it  remained  per&cdy  still  and  unable  to  rise,  having  lost  all 
power  in  its  extremities;  it  squeaked  when  touched,  as  if  the 
skin  was  more  than  usually  sensible,  and  particularly  when  the 
mother  went  near  it  or  touched  it.  Towards  the  evening  the 
breathing  became  so  feeble  as  scarcely  to  be  discerned,  and  the 
conjunctive  membrane  so  turgid  as  to  protrude  beyond  the 
palpebrs.  It  died  late  at  nig^t,  seventeen  days  from  the  bite. 

*^  Afpearancts  on  dissection.'^On  examining  the  brain  there 
was  considerable  effusion  of  Uood  from  the  veins  of  the  pia 
mater,  contiguous  to  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus;  there  waa 
also  much  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  itself;  no  morbid  ap- 
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pcanmces  to  be  seen  on  the  tongue;  tiie  under  snrfftce  of  the 
epiglottis  was  inflamed,  as  in  the  preceding  case;  in  the  ceso* 
phagus  there  was  no  disease;  the  inner  membrane  of  the  po^ 
terior  surface  of  the  trachea  was  very  slightly  inflamed;  the 
villous  coat  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  towards  the 
cardia  was  also  very  dtghdy  inflamed;  and  the  surfaces  of  two 
of  the  nig«  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stomach  presented  a 
livid  appearance,  one  more  inclining  to  a  chocolate  color,  ap-< 
proachiag  to  mortification;  the  bladder  was  very  much  dis- 
tended with  urinib,  containing  more  than  *a  pint*  The  tunica 
conjuncuva  was  turgid,  and  protruded  beyond  the  palpebne. 

^^  From  this  last  pig  two  rabbits  were  inoculated  with  the 
saliva,  but  without  producing  any  effect*  Tweoty-seven  days 
after  the  bite  I  observed  the  old  sow  taking  up  in  her  nKHith 
the  dirty  straw  and  filth  that  lay  about  the  sty,  which  immedi« 
ately  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  this  peculiar  disease  was  ap* 
proaching*  The  following  morning  (twenty-eighth  day)  she 
refused  her  food,  was  perfectly  quiet  and  harmless,  came  from 
her  bed  when  called,  and  was  seen  to  rub,  very  often  in  the  day, 
the  wounded  parts  upon  her  ears.  In  the  evening  having  some 
ripe  gi>o8eberries  in  my  hand,  I  went  into  the  sty,  (as  I  was 
willing  to  tempt  her  to  eat,  for  since  the  morning  she  had  not 
taken  any  food,)  and  offered  her  them;  she  ate  a  £ewy  about 
half  a  dozen,  and  picked  up  by  my  feet  several  skins  or  husks 
which  I  had  thrown  down;  she  had,  however,  much  difficulty 
in  swallowing  these  small  bodies* 

^^  The  next  morning  (third  day  of  the  attack)  she  appeared 
nearly  the  same  as  die  preceding  evening;  she  was4ull,  but 
Irad  no  paralysis  in  her  extremities,  and  came  out  of  the  sty 
when  called.  There  was  some  inflammation  about  the  parts 
which  had  been  wounded  by  the  dog^s  teeth,  and  more  so  about 
those  on  the  ears*  1  went  again  into  the  sty  and  offered  her 
some  milk;  she  made  several  attempts  to  drink,  but  could  not; 
there  was  a  peculiar  convubive  motion  of  the  head  and  twitch- 
ing of  the  uDclcr  jaw,  but  no  dread  of  fluids,  as  she  took  up 
with  her  teeth,  apparendy  observing  much  caution,  some  small 
pieces  of  cabbage-leaf  which  swam  on  the  top  of  the  wash;  but 
after  moving  them  two  or  three  times  between  her  teeth  she 
suddenly  dropped  them,  unable  to  chew  or  swallow  them;  she 
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walked  steadily,  but  moved  herself  very  slowly;  the  eyes  hcid 
the  natural  appearance.  By  the  evening  this  disorder  had  made 
much  progress:  the  convolsive  twitchings  of  the  head  were 
much  increased,  and  she  was  extremely  restless;  for  when  this 
peculiar  modon  of  the  head  from  side  to  side  had  ceased,  she 
was  busily  employed  in  grubbing  op  the  earth  with  her  nose, 
as  if  in  search  of  food.  When  the  spasmodic  motion  returned, 
(which  it  did  once  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,) 
she  squalled  out  and  became  alarmed  when  any  one  approach- 
ed her.  On  the  iburth  morning  all  the  preceding  symptoms 
were  increased,  and  every  hour  the  paroxysms  returned  oftener 
and  were  more  violent*  She  frequently  jumped  up  suddenly  on 
her  hind  legs,  and  threw  herself  upon  her  back  with  considerable 
she  was  aflRected  by  the  least  noise;  when  I  stamped 
my  foot  firmly  on  the  ground,  she  was  thrown  by  the  noise 
into  the  most  violent  convulsive  state,  and  squalled  horribly. 
To  sudi  a  high  degree,  in  short,  did  the  morbid  excitability  of 
die  nervous  s}rstem  arrive,  that  the  poor  animal  was  afiected 
by  the  least  touch,  which  seemed  to  be  torture.  In  the  evening 
the  symptoms  were  still  more  aggravated:  she  beat  herself 
against  the  walls,  and  sprang  up  against  the  roof  of  the  sty. 
These  attacks  continued,  and  were  repeated  about  once  in 
every  ten  minutes,  till  abouttwo  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
I  ceased  to  hear  them,  and  when  I  arose  I  found  her  dead. 

^^  Appearances  on  i/itf^^cli^n.— Some  slight  marks  of  inflam- 
mation about  the  epiglottis:  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  was 
inflamed  towards  the  pylorus,  and  had  several  chocolate  color- 
ed striated  marks  approaching  to  mortification." 

This  account,  drawn  faithfully,  as  it  appears,  from  nature^ 
gives  the  history  of  rabies  in  some  of  its  most  interesting  points. 
On  the  sometimes-controverted  fact  of  rabies  arising  sponta- 
neously, it  seems  decisive.  A  dog,  chained  in  a  yard,  without  in- 
tercourse with  animals  capable  of  inoculating  upon  him  this  dis* 
ease,  has  it  in  its  genuine  form,  verified  by  the  effect  produced 
by  his  saliva.  This  animal  seems  never  to  have  been  aifected 
with  the  intense  spasms  and  irritability  commonly  accompany- 
ing rabies;  nor  with  a  disposition  to  do  mischief,  except  on  the 
second  night,  when  he  worried  the  pigs:  on  the  contrary,  under 
the  influence  of  the  disease,  he  became  more  passive  than  was 
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aitnnl  to  him*  He  was  never  hydropholMc,  but  <fied  on  die 
fcmdi  momiog  from  the  attack;  and  on  ezaminadon  of  the 
body,  the  stomach  was  feand  to  exhibit  morbid  changes, 
greater  dian  had  before  been  seen  to  result  Irom  the  action  of 
this  poison.  The  bitten  pigs,  although  belonging  to  a  genus  in 
whidi  rabies  is  not  known  spontaneously  to  arise,  were  much 
more  violently  affected,  particularly  the  sow,  with  spasm  and 
convulsions,  but  they  had  not  hydrophobia.  In  them  the  dis* 
ease  rapidly  reached  its  tennination;  but  the  marked  charac- 
ter seen  in  the  stomach  of  the  dog  was  wanting*  From  these 
cases  we  should  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  sometimes  death 
is  occasioned  in  rabies  by  visible  mischief  done  to  some  vital 
organs  at  other  times  by  an  affection  of  the  brain  and  nerves^ 
csdiibiting  on  dissection  no  organic  lesion  or  apparent  morbid 
alteration.  In  one  dass  the  S3rmptoms  will  be  languor,  debility, 
passiveness,  paralysis,  death;  the  dissection  will  show  inflam- 
mation and  sphacelus.  In  the  other,  langpior,  spasm,  irritability, 
intense  morbid  sensibility,  death:  if  the  dissection  shows  ap- 
pearance of  disease,  it  is  of  a  minor  kind,  and  esteemed  inade- 
quate to  the  production  of  such  symptoms,  or  of  occasioning 
death.  We  are  ready  to  allow  that  this  generalization  may  be 
premature,  and  we  venture  it  only  as  a  hint.  But  we  can  un- 
derstand that  gangrene  in  the  stomach  may  occasion  death,  and 
anticipate  the  frightful  spasms  we  have  seen  occur  in  rabies;  and 
we  can  without  difficulty  comprehend  that  when  death  results 
from  convulsions,  and  has  not  the  intervention  of  mortification, 
that  every  symptom  will  be  more  vehement.  This,  however, 
we  must  not  consider  as  indicating  any  particular  modification 
in  the  essence  of  the  disease:  it  may  depend  on  adventitious 
circumstamces  separate,  or  combined  with  idiocy ncracy.  The 
great  advantage  of  remarking  these  facts  is,  that  they  prove 
rabies  to  exist  independent  of  hydrophobia  and  convulsion. 
We  have  before  shown,  by  a  case  cited  from  our  Journal,* 
that  hydrophobia,  in  its  most  violent  form,  does  also  arise  in« 
dependent  of  the  rabid  poison.  To  correct  the  false  idea  of  hy- 
drophobia being  an  essential  or  pathognomonic  symptom  of 
rabies,  we  have  dwelled  with  some  solicitude  on  this  part  of 

*  Vide  Note,  page  185. 
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Mr.  GiUmao's  Dissertation,  and  would  impress  our  readers . 
"with  the  propriety  of  rejecting  an  opinion  founded  on  loose  and 
popular  tradition  rather  than  oo  an  observance  of-  nature. 
Widiout  the  verification  of  the  disease  being  propagated  b^ 
the  saliva  of  the  dog,  in  the  case  related  by  Mr.  Gillman,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  denied  that  he  was  destroyed  by  rabies.  It 
is  plain,  therefore,  that  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  generic  marks 
of  this  disease. 

There  are  other  facts  connected  with  this  detail,  of  no  small 
importance,  and  which  would  have  been  lost  to  science  but  for 
the  vigilance  of  our  author.  The  varying  periods  at  which  the 
disease  appears  after  the  inoculation,  is  distincdy  marked  in 
these  instances.  In  one  pig  the  disease  appeared  on  the  10th 
day  after  the  btte;  in  the  odier  on  the  14th;  and  the  sow  was 
attacked  on  the  27th  day.  In  two  of  these  -cases  there  was  evi- 
dent increasing  irritation  in  the  bitten  part:  it  was  seen  in  the 
pig  to  precede  the  symptoms  twenty-four  hours,  and  abo  in 
the  sow,  pFobaUy,  though  unobserved  until  the  general  affec- 
tion had  appeared.'* 

It  is  known- with  great  certainty,  that  the  specific  poison  of 
rabies  eusts  in  the  saliva;  but  it  has  been  a  question  how  far 
the  solids  and  fluids  have  been  generally  contaminated.  This 
history  furnishes  some  facts  which  go  far  to  prove  that  the  in- 
fecting material  of  rabies  is  hardly  to  be  found  but  in  the 

*  The  time  at  vrluQh  the  diseftse  appears  in  vanoot  mdividusls  after  the 
infliction  of  the  bite,  is  known  to  be  indeterminate.  It  is  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain the  shortest  and  the  longest  period  ai  which  rabies  has  occurred  ailer 
the  insertion  of  the  poison.  We  insert  the  following  history  to  assist  in  de- 
termining this  question.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1791,  the  man  who  slept  in  the 
kennel,  and  had  nhe  care,  of  fisrl  FJtxwilKam's  hounds,  was  in  the  night 
unusually  distur|>ed  by  the  hounds  fighting.  He  got  up  several  times  to 
quiet  them,  but  always  found  tlie  same  hound  quari*elling.  Ue  was  induced 
in  consequence  to  notice  him;  and,  finding  him  stupid  and  quarrelsome,  he 
confined  him  by  himself:  the  hounds  were  quiet  for  the  remainder  of  the 
night  At  the  end  of  the  third  day  he  became  rabid,  and  on  the  fifth  died. 
Preparations  were  made  for  confining  the  fi>rty^wo  couple  of  hounds  sepa- 
rately. The  symptoms  and  progress  of  the  disease  were  exacUy  minuted  by 
a  medical  gentleman.  Six  of  the  hounds  became  rabid  in  the  following  or- 
der:^4he  first  on  July  the  1st;  the  second  on  August  the  3d;  the  third  on 
September  the  3d;  the  fourth  on  September  the  4th;  the  fiflh  on 'November 
the  10th,  the  sixth  or  December  the  Stiur^JJiankrt  Mvarol  Sports. 
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saliva;  an^  cdtainly  a  UKuiud  fluid  is  no  more  to  be  detected 
in  the  other  fluids  of  the  body,  than  is  the  natural  venom  of 
the  viper  or  crotalue  hortidue* 

**  As  I  wished  (s^  Mr.  Gillman)  to  prove,  if  possible, 
whether  the  fluid  contained  in  these  apparent  pustules  (on 
the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  of  the  dog  whose  case  has 
just  been  related)  had  the  power  of  infecting  otlMcr  animals, 
I  inoculated  two  rabbits  with  it  in  several  places,  but  without 
«  producing  the  disease  or  aflecting  the  health  of  the  animal  ap* 
parendy  in  the  slightest  degree*'' 

The  sow  and  two  pigs  which  were  bitten  by  this  dog,  and 
died  rabid,  were  dissected  by  Mr.  Brooks  the  anatomistjand 
we  observed,  that^  when  employed  in  this  process,  his  fingers 
had  sevenil  slight  wounds  upon  them:  but  no  inconvenience 
occurred.  The  flesh  of  these  rabid  animals  was  also  per- 
fecdy  harmless:  it  was  eaten  by  dogs,  foxes,  eagles,  and  hawkS) 
with  impunity.  A  rabid  dog  was  examined  after  death  by  Mr. 
Bayford,  of  Parson's  Green.  While  inspecung  the  fauces  of 
this  dog,  Mr.  Bayford  cut  his  finger,  but  without  subsequent 
disease*  The  apprehension,  therefore,  that  considerable  dan* 
ger  is  incurred  by  anatomists  in  the  dissection  of  rabid  animals, 
seems  unfounded* 

The  remaining  part  of  this  section  treats  of  the  remote  or 
primary  cause  of  rabies,  and  of  its  spontaneous  origin:  but,  as 
the  author's  reasoning  turns  upon  facts  selected  from  printed 
documents,  already  in  the  hands  of  medical  readers^  we  shall 
pass  it  over  with  observing  that  the  occasional  causes  from 
which  this  disease  is  said  to  arise  are  climate— putrid  aliment 
--^deficiency  of  water-— want  of  pempiration-^md  worms  under 
the  tongue;  and  ^hall  conclude,  thus  far,  with  citing  the  subse- 
quent corollaries. 

^  1st.  That  wildness,  fury,  madness,  &c«  which  the  term 
rabid  implies,  does  not  form  an  essenUal  character  of  the  dis* 
ease. 

**  Sd.  That  die  dread  of  fluids,  in  consequence  of  which,  by 
some  writers,  this  disease  has  been  termed  hydrophobia^  is  not 
an  essential  symptom,  nor  is  the  loss  of  appetite;  but|  on  the 
contrary,  dogs  cageriy  lap  fluids,  ahhough  in  some  period  of 
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the  disease  they  are  deprived  of  the  power  of  svallowioi^ 
tjaem;  and  they  will  frequently  as  freely  eat. 

*^  3d.  That  appearances  of  inflammation,  particularly  of  the 
stomach,  are  not  always  found  after  death;  and  that  the  bodies 
of  these  animals  occasionally  exhibit  no  mark  of  disease  what- 
ever. 

**  4th.  That,  although  the  preceding  symptoms  may  be  ab- 
sent, as  fierceness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  dread  of  water,  an^ 
though  there  should  be  no  mark  of  disease  after  death,  &c.  the  \ 
dog  is  capable  of  communicating  this  disease  to  various  ani- 
mals, particularly  to  the  human  species.  i 

^*  5th.  That  climate,  putrid  aliment,  want  of  water,  deficien- 
cy of  perspiration,  &c.  are,  from  the  best  authorities,  not  the 
cause  of  rabies. 

^  6th.  Tliat  there  is  not  evidence  sufficient  to  disprove  that 
this  disease  arises  spontaneously  in  dogs,  but  that  neglect  of 
cleanliness  and  confinement  may  be  considered  as  highly  con- 
tributing to  the  production  of  this  dreadful  malady. 

*^  7th.  That  the  proposals  for  quarantine,  but  for  a  much 
longer  period,  are  deserving  of  consideration,  and  may  tend  at 
least  to  develope  some  important  points. 

<*  8th.  That  all  persons  should  avoid  familiarity  with  strange 
dogs,  and  never  trust  or  fondle  any  dog  when  he  has  deviated 
from  his  general  appearances  or  habits,  or  is  out  of  health. 

<*  9th.  When  a  person  is  bitten,  the  dog  should  be  confined 
for  ten  days,  and  not  killed  immediately,  as  is  too  often  prac- 
tised, in  order  that  a  correct  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the 


case.'* 


In  the  second  section,  ^'  On  the  Treatment  of  the  Bite  of  a 
Rabid  Animal j^  the  author  goes  into  a  question  of  the  deepest 
importance.  In  rabies,  when  once  manifested  in  the  system, 
all  human  skill,  all  power  of  medicine,  has  failed:  to  prevent 
the  accession  of,  rather  than  study  for  a  remedy  for,  the  disease 
now  actually  existing,  should  then  be  the  point  to  which  all 
our  views  ought  to  be  directed.  It  is  matter  of  curious  specu- 
lation, rather  than  of  practical  utility;  proper  to  agitate  the 
reasotiing  pathologist,  more  than  to  influence  the  [dain  thera- 
peutist, whether  the  rabid  ^*  virus  is  mised  with  the  blood 
through  the  medium  of  the  lymphatics,  which  absorb  the  poi- 
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SODOU8  saliva,  and  thus  in  a  secondary  manner,  acting  on  the 
nerves,  producing  this  fatal  disorder:  or  that  the  infection  acts 
locally,  and  by  irritation,  not  only  on  the  nerves,  but  tendons 
also,  sympathetically  affects  the  whole  nervous  system,  without 
the  introduction  of  the  pdison  into  the  circulation."  Which- 
ever of  these  be  the  fact,  the  effect  is  the  same,  always  re- 
sisting medcine,  always  terminating  in  death*  To  prevent  this 
absorption,  or  this  irritation  without  absorption,  by  removing 
the  deleterious  body,  is,  therefore,  the  great  and  only  object. 

To  effect  this,  various  mean^  have  been  suggested.  Scarifi- 
cation, suction,  caustic,  ablution,  and  excision,  are  those  which 
most  deserve  attention;  and  of  these  our  audior  inquires  into 
the  modus  operandi  and  comparative  efficacy  of  three— <:ausuc, 
ablution,  and  excision. 

To  the  employment  of  caustic  he  objects,  both  theoretically 
and  practically.  The  frequent  accession  of  rabies  after  the 
application  of  these  substances  to  the  wound,  is  doubtless  a 
forcible  argument  agaiiist  trusting  to  them;  and  many  cases 
are  cited  to  establish  this  fact.  But  whether  the  reasoning 
intended  to  explain  this  result  be  satisfactory,  we  shall  submit 
to  our  readers;  doing  the  author,  however,  the  justice  of  al- 
lowing him  to  state  his  own  conclusions.  After  a  short  inquiry 
into  the  chemical  composition  of  the  saliva,  and  the  structure 
of  the  muscular  fibre,  the  affinities  to  which  they  are  liable, 
and  the  decomposition  they  are  subjected  to,  he  observes, 

^^  Whenever  alkalies,  as  pure  potash,  or  pure  potash  and 
lime,  are  inserted  into  a  wound  containing  the  poisonous  saliva, 
and  there,  as  is  generally  practised,  rubbed  about  for  some 
little  time,  the  alkali  first  unites  with  the  morbid  saliva,  next 
with  the  more  muscular  or  solid  parts,  &c«  of  the  wound,  till 
the  whole  of  the  surrounding  parts,  as  far  as  its  action  extends, 
are  intimately  blended*  A  new  compound  is  in  consequence 
formed,  a  saponaceous  mass,  or  eschar,  which  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  remain  until  it  sloughs  away*  Of  what  then  is  this  new 
compound  formed,  but  of  dead  animal  matter,  a  caustic,  and 
the  peculiar  poison  which  we  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  hydro- 
phobia {rabies^  and  which  it  ought  to.  be  our  immediate  care 
to  remove?  It  is  true  the  neighbouring  absorbents  are  des- 
troyed as  far  as  the  action  of  the  caustic  extends;  but  the  ca- 
nine virus  is  as  likely  to  extend  with  it,  being  only  in  a  state 
of  union  from  the  commencement  of  this  operation,  which,  if 
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cominuedi  the  poiaoD  is  uniferBity  dispersed  tbroogfa  the 
whole  of  the  adjacent  parts,  forming  an  «nimal  soap  by  their 
commixture.  Hence,  1^  such  means,  a  more  extended  surface 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  wluch  are  rendered 
highly  irritable,  and  more  actWe,  and  in  consequence,  perhaps^ 
the  case  becomes  more  desperate.'' 

*^  The  same  argument  watt  equaHy  hold  good  with  regard 
t0  the  other  powerftd  solvents,  as  the  acids,  and  the  acid  pre- 
parations,  if  the  poison  be  not  decomposed  or  removed.  If 
they  should  destroy  die  abaoibents  about  the  wound,  they, 
previously  to  this,  dissolve  the  moihid  saliva;  therefore,  the 
sooad  parts  aic  Ukely  to  become  contaminated  by  diem  the 
moment  ihey  enter  the  wound,  and  hold  the  virus  in  sohiuoaf 
for  by  corroding  the  muscular  parts  the  poison  is  difiused.  If 
perchance  this  poison  should  hi^pily  be  discovered  to  be  some 
peculiar  saline  compound,  or  if  die  pmon  should  be  rendered 
•inert,  when  mixed  widi  the  agents  already  referred  to,  we 
might  then  hope  every  thing  from  the  application  of  f  itber 
acid  or  alkaline  preparadons,  as  we  certuidy  know  they  pos* 
sess  the  power  at  destroying  most  organic  compounds:  but,  as 
we  are  siiU  utterly  ignorant  of  the  chemical  nature  of  this  poi'> 
son,  let  us  prefer  imitating  and  following  those  mediods 
which  appear  to  present  the  more  wished-ficir  and  desired 
success*" 

We  come  now  to  nodce  ^  those  methods  which  appear  to 
present  the  desired  success."  These  are  Extirpation,  and 
AhiMTt^v.*  It  is  sdtf-evident  diat  the  entire  removal  of  die 
contagious  material  will  aferd  the  most  perfect  security,  and 
this  is  effected  with  greater  certainty  by  excision  of  die  bitten 
part,  than  by  any  other  process.  But  excision  is  an  operation, 
when  it  can  be  enq>loyed,  of  great  nicety  and  care;  not  the 
mere  cutting  away  the  part  with  clumsy  baste. 

^-  Much  caution  and  judgment  is  requisite  in  excising  the 
bitten  pmrt.  I  have  known  of  failures  (and  diere  are  some  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Hamilton)  where  the  parts  were  excised,  and 

*  To  which  may  be  added  powerful  blistering;  a  remedy  which  has  ire- 
qiiently  been  used  as  a  prophylactic,  by  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Eclectic 
Repertory,  and  apparently,  with  complete  success.   The  decoction  of  can- 
.tharides  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  See  No.  1.  of  Edeetic  Repertory,  will  pih- ' 
bably  prove  more  effectual  then  the  common  mode  of  bliflering^ 
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aAerwafd!(  cautemed;  but  I  am  hStf  persuaded  that  this  arises 
firom  waot  of  suficient  attention  to  some  of  the  minuter  clr- 
comstances  of  the  operation. 

^^The  first  thing  requisite,  before  the  excision  of  the  bitten 
part,  is  to  wash  not  only  the  inside  of  the  wound,  but  also  the 
surrounding  parts,  with  great  care;  for,  if  this  be  neglected, 
and  the  poisonous  saliva  be  not  removed,  in  making  incisions 
on  each  side  of  the  wound,  the  sound  pans  through  which 
thev  are  made  will  be  mocolated  with  virus.  Two  incisions 
should  thc-n  be  made^  one  on  each  side  of  the  wound,  forming 
an  ellipsis  in  such  as  wiU  admit  of  it,  which  should  be  carried 
to  such  a  depth  aa  completely  to  remove  the  part.  It  should 
then  be  carefully  examined  if  there  is  any  part  in  the  piece  ex* 
cised  through  li^ich  the  dog's  tooth  appears  to  have  passed; 
and  in  case  there  is,  the  excision  shouTd  be  carried  deeper.  In 
making  the  incisions,  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
direction  of  the  tooth;  and,  if  the  knife  should  enter  the  wound 
made  by  the  dog's  tooth,  I  should  consider  it  always  necessary 
to  recommence  the  operation  widi  a  clean  knife,  and  this  as 
often  as  the  occurrence  should  take  place:  for,  if  we  continue 
to  use  the  same  knife,  which  is  likely  to  be  contaminated  in 
consequence  of  its  entering  the  wounded  parts,  the  operation 
may  be  rendered  useless  by  the  sound  parts  becoming  in- 
oculated with  the  canine  virus." 

These  ample  direcdons  for  the  excision  of  the  bitten  part, 
are  sufficiendy  im|wessive  and  judicious,  we  trust,  to  be  inde^ 
libly  fixed  on  the  operator's  mind.  To  litde  purpose,  indeed, 
wiU  the  surgeon  expose  his  patient  to  fear  and  pain,  if  with 
his  knife  he  transfers  the  poison  to  the  parts 'through  which 
his  incision  passes.  We  are  so  fully  convinced  of  the  possibi- 
lity, and  even  the  probability,  of  tiiis,  that  we  feel  indebted  to 
our  author  for  putting  the  case  with  such  precision  and  force. 
We  shall  make  no  apology  for  pursuing  this  important  part  of 
the  prophylactic  treatment  a  litde  further.  Mr.  Gillman  has 
given  very  proper  directions  for  the  operation  of  excision, 
and  has  increased  the  value  of  these  directions  by  cautions 
which  have  left  his  statement  scarcely  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment. But  there  is  still  a  serious  question  connected  with  this 
process:  At  what  period  aftt^r  the  infliction  of  the  wound  should 
excision  be  employed?  Immediately.    Various  impediments, 
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however,  arise  to  prevent  ibis*  At  what  period  then  after  tUe 
bite  can  it  be  used  with  a  prospect  of  success?  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe  at  any  time  after,  even  when  symptoms  of 
rabies  have  arisen. 

*'  In  the  determination  of  the  question  (says  Mr.  Gillman) 
as  to  the  time  when  extirpation  of  the  parts  infected  by  the 
bite  may  be  performed,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  consider 
whether  the  poison  does  always  remain  in  the  substance  where 
it  was  first  infused,  untilliy  inflammation,  or  by  some  other  cause, 
a  sufficient  dose  is  generated  to  infect  the  whole  system.  In- 
deed, the  notorious  connection  between  a  painful  or  inflamed 
state  of  the  original  wound  immediately  preceding  the  consti- 
tutional symptoms,  warrants  the  supposition,  and  points  out  the 
expediency  of  removing  or  destroying  the  parts  to  the  last." 

So  far  as  our  own  observation  and  experience  have  gone, 
they  have  met  this  conclusion.  Not  more  than  two  years  since 
a  man  came  under  our  care,  who  was  bitten  by  a  dog  believed 
to  be  rabid.  A  few  hours  after  he  received  a  wound  on  his 
hand,  the  bite  was  cut  out,  and  certainly  without  precautions 
suggested  by  our  author.  The  wound  soon  healed.  In  six 
weeks  from  the  bite  he  again  applied  to  us.  The  cicatrix  was 
now  elevated,  had  changed  to  a  livid  hue,  and  he  felt  a  tingling 
sensation  in  the  part,  where  the  wound  had  been.  Ample  ex- 
tirpation of  the  part,  with  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  surround- 
ing sound  substance,  was  had  recourse  to.  He  has  since  felt 
no  inconvenience;  neither  has  the  second  cicatrix  ever  assumed 
the  livid  hue  of  the  first.  It  cannot  be  said,  positively,  that  this 
person  would  have  fallen  into  rabies;  the  symptoms  were  too 
threatening  to  trust  to  the  chance;  and  the  fair  conclusion 
is,  that  he  was  saved  by  the  second  excision. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  bite  is  so  placed  as  not  to 
admit  of  excision*  In  this  dilemma  the  resource  is,  if  we  re- 
ject caustic,  a  careful  and  persevering  ablution.  The  rationale 
of  this  is  obvious;  but  there  may  be  some  question  as  to  the 
fluid  to  be  employed.  When  the  choice  is  not  influenced  by 
circumstances,  our  author  uses  a  weak  solution  of  volatile 
alkali,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  alkdi  to  four  of 
water.  With  this  solution,*  (fully  capable  of  dissolving  the 

*  Mr.  GiUman  ascertained  this  proportion  to  be  fittest  for  the  purposes  of 
al)Uition;  when  stmnger  it  is  observed  to  con'ode  the  solid  parts^  and  pro* 
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saliva,)  the  wounded  parts  should  be  freely  washed,  and  injec- 
<tions,  with  a  syringe,  forcibly  made  into  the  wound*  After  this 
has  been  persc^vered  in  for  a  considerable  time,  it  is  proposed 
to  use  warm  water  to  promote  a  flow  of  blood,  which  may 
assist  in  washing  away  any  remaining  particle  of  the  poison. 

The  method  here  laid  down  cannot  be  objected  to,  but  it 
seems  to  admit  of  being  extended  upon  the  same  principle, 
both  by  a  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  several  means 
proposed,  and  by  the  introduction  of  an  auxiliary  of  which 
Mr.  Gillman  has  noticed  the  name  only;  we  mean  the  ex- 
hausted receiver,  or  suction.  On  this  last  we  have  one  remark 
to  make.  If  the  hazard,  incurred  by  an  application  of  the  lips 
to  the  wound,  be  a  valid  objection,  and  perhaps  it  is,  it  does 
not  extend  to  the  use  of  cupping-glasses.  If  after  excision, 
or  before,  or  at  any  period,  it  be  an  object  to  promote  a  full 
flow  of  blood  from  the  wound,  how  can  this  be  effected  more 
certainly  than  by  suction?  We  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  cupping,  as  one,  and  possibly  not  the  least, 
effectual  part  of  the  prophylactic  process. 

From  a  view  of  the  subject  then,  as  stated  by  our  author, 
and  from  our  own  reflections  and  observations  upon  it,  we 
shall  venture  to  suggest  the  following  routine,  as  affording  a 
fair  prospect  of  security  from  the  dreadful  effects  of  this  poison. 
Immediately  on  the  infliction  of  the  bite,  assiduous  ablution 
with  the  first  water  that  can  be  found,  either  with  or  without 
soap,  and  this  to  be  continued  unceasingly  until  professional 
aid  is  procured.  On  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon,  full  excision  of 
the  bitten  part,  according  to  the  directions  before  stated,  if  the 
circumstance  of  situation,  or  other  objections,  do  not  forbid. 
After  excision,  ablution  again  with  solution  of  volatile  alkali 
in  water;  and,  when  the  flow  of  blood  begins  to  cease, 
suction  with  the  cupping-glass*  The  alternate  employment  of 
ablution  and  the  exhausted  receiver  to  be  continued  many 
hours.  We  forbear  to  fix  on  a  definite  time;  that  must  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  surgeon  employed;  but  we  do  not  know 


bably  to  hold  the  virus  in  solution.  It  is  therefore  rejected  on  the  principle  that 
induced  him  to  reject  caii8tic»  ss  previottsly  stuted.  While  employing  «biu. 
taon  he  suggests  the  propriety  of  using  clean  sponges. 
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why  it  abould  not  be  extended  to  twenty-four  houiB.  The  ob- 
ject is  of  the  last  importance;  time  and  trouble  are  minor  con* 
siderationa.  After  proceeding  thiis  far,  why  should  not  caustic, 
or  some  irritating  material,  be  applied  to  the  wounds  so  as  to 
produce  a  slough,  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterward^  a  puru- 
lent discharge,  for  some  weeks?  Both  analogy  and  very  fairly- 
stated  facts  countenance  thU  part  of  the  process.  It  is  well 
known  that  inoculation  for  the  small-pox  succeeds  with  most 
certainty  when  the  puncture  is  slight,  and  wheuno  inflammation 
or  morbid  aetioa  ensues  until  exciif^d  by  the  virus.  On  the 
contrary,  when  much  disease  take3  place  iu  the  part  where  the 
variolous  fluid  is  inserted,  from  any  other. cause  than  the  sti- 
mulus of  that  fluid  itself,  it  is  also  well  known,  that  the  chance 
for  infecting  the  system,  su£Fers  a- reduction  agreeing  with  the 
ilegree  of  adventitious  inflammation.    In  the  case  oi  Bcibmy 
(Med.  Observ*  and  Inquiries,)  the  wound  was  small,  and 
soon  healedf^—Jie  died  rabid.  In  the  case  of  his'servant,  bitten 
by  the  same  animal  and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  wound 
ulcerated  and  could  not  be  healed  for  many  weeks,—- she  re- 
covered without  any  symptoms  of  rabies.  Wc  do  not  scate  this 
as  a  conclusive  fact;  but  it  is  strong  presuixiptive  evidence, 
tsupported  by  dose  analogies* 

The  objections  to  the  use  of  caustics,  drawn  from  or  sup- 
ported by  the  chemistry  of  the  day,  though  ingeniously  put^ 
carry  with  them  no  conviction*  The  chnmistry  of  life,  if  the 
expression  may  be  permittod,  difiers  so  much  from,  that  of  the 
crucible  and  the  furnace,  that  facts  drawn  from  the  latter,  with 
a  view  to  explain  the  principles  and  actions  of  the  former,  lead 
into  endless  labyrinths  of  fisUacy  and  error.  We  agree  thus  far 
with  our  author,  however,  on  the  subject  of  caustic:  it  should 
never  be  a  primary  application,  but,  for  reasons  previously 
stated,  should  close  the  prophylactic  process. 

Upon  the  preventive  remedies,  supposed  to  act  on  the  sys- 
tem, we  must  not  waste  time.  From  the  FtUvis  Antilyssus  of 
Dr.  Mead,  to  the  clumauest  Mttd-tfog  drink,  that  cunning  ever 
imposed  upon  credulity,  all  is  misuke  or  deception*  They 
have  always  been  worse  than  useless^^hey  have  sunk  the 
patient  into  idiotic  secm^tty— -and  the  dreadful. symptoms  of 
rabies  haVe  awakened  him,  too  late,  to  a  sense  of  his  con* 
dition. 
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The  tKrJ  and  last  section  treats  of  the  •«  CdnkitfUiehep  iff 
the  Bitv  of  a  Rabid  AhimalJ^  Over  this  we  shall  rapldtty  passi 
it  is  painful  to  record  events  unsustained  by  a  single 'instancie 
tif  success.  Every  remedy  etnpldyed  agaSnstthe  disease,  ex- 
liited  by  the  rabid  virus,  has  hitherto  provtd  inert,  even  tb 
inbderale  {he  symptoms.  To  recount  their  nahie^,  doses,  dn\l 
^ectk,  is  but  giving  a  muster-roll  of  deaths,  th  consonance, 
however,  tb  the  firinciple  which  has  inlluenced  us  throughout 
^mr  observations  bn  this  Dissertation— ^that  bf  presenting  tb 
^ur  readers  those  facts  which  the  author  has  takeii  from  nature, 
we  shall  cite  a  case  Of  rabies  which  f«fl  partly  under  his  oyfrh 
observation,  and  is  pardy  copied  from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Setrda:'-  * 
inoi%. 

'^December  13th,  1807.  James  Anderson,  aged  14,6fsl!gfirt 
unhealthy  aspect,  subject  to  frequent  headachs,  was  yesterday 
ftt'  tioon  attacked  with  rigors,  succeeded  by  hot  fits,  and  this 
morning  ^Sunday)  had  all  the  symptoms  of  hydfbphobia,  of 
which  he  died  the  night  folloiiring.  About  an  hour  before  his 
^atb,  he  had  an  interval  of  reason,  and  gave  a  full  acdoUnt  df 
die  accident.  From  him  and  from  his  mother  were  learnt  the 
following  partitulars  of  the  case  preceding  the  attack; — A  dog; 
-rati  into  the  staUe  which  he  was  cleaning,  and  bit  him  in'the 
under  Kp.  A  few  days  after  he  complained  to  hi^  mother  that 
it  pained  him.  She  examined  it.  Beihg  ignorant  of  the  cause, 
and  considering  it  only  a  chop,  she  applied  tallow  to  it,  and  no 
■fcrther  notice  was  taken  of  the  wound.  In  about  a  week  6r 
leii  days  he  cbmplaraed  of  giddiness  and  pain  in  his  head, 
Whidh,  as  he  was  subject  to,  gave  no  alarm.  About  this  period 
Hbo  he  began  to  spit  unusually:  this  continued  for  a  fortnight, 
io  as  to  excite  his  mother's  fears  lest  he  should  be  consump- 
tive. He  passed  bis  nights  indifferently^,  and  in  uneasy  sleep. 
On  IVednesday,  threfe  weeks  subsequent  to  the  bite,  he  made 
sei4oua  ctmiplaint  of  his  heid  and  the  wounded  part,  which 
was  on  the  left  side:  it  throbbed  with  violence,  the  pain  ex- 
tending to  the  ear.  The  mother,  considering  these  symptoms 
as  Only  a  cold,  applied  camomile  fomeh'tations  to  the  side  of 
-ikie  face,  tad  gave  him  some  warm  gin  and  water,  which  ap- 
peared to  relieve  him.  He  then  went  to  bed,  but  slept  little, 
and  continued  occasionally  to  complain  of  his  head.  At  this 
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time,  iiowever,  and  during  Thursday  and  Friday,  he  ate  and 
drank  without  any  inamvtni^f^ce.  On  Saturday  he  loat  faia 
aiqpetite;  and,  while  employed  in  gleaning  his  horae^  uriiich  it 
w»  his  occupation  to  drive  about  in  a  water  cart,  he  felt  akaew 
naiely  cold  and  hot,  and  was  oUiged  to  discontinue  Us  cas- 
pioyfl[|ent>  He  complained  of  thirst;  the-  phlegm  was  vtsctd, 
which  be  #pat  vehemently,  desiring  those  around  him  to  re- 
move^ as  he  feared  they  would  suffocate  him*  During  the 
pight  he  made  a  violent  attempt  to  get  out  of  bed,  which  those 
arqund,  him  resisted.  He  very  angrily  remonstrated  with  them, 
bill  spoa  became  calm*^  This  morning  (Sunday)  his  mothei^ 
being  alarmed,  sent  to  Mn  Scudamore,  who  found  that  he  had  i 

pMsed  a  restless  night,  was  extremely  agitated,  had  great 
aojpf  ty  of  breathing,  and  complained  of  a  slight  sense  of  con- 
striction across  the  U|^cr  part  of  his  chest.  His  eyes  were 
suffti»^d*  and  thp  pupik  dilated;  tongue  dry,  and  fucred  in  the 
middle,  but  moist  at  the  edges;  pulse  from  80  to  100,  <piickl3r 
varying;  countiienance  melancholy,  aad  expressive  of  great  dis- 
^sa;  bad  much  of  the  characteristic  spasm  in  attempting  to  i 

swallow.  Calomel  and  opium  were  administered.  Three  P.M.  j 

]VIr.  Scudamore  saw  him  again;  pube  90;  he  had  taken  eight 
grains  of  calomel  and  six  of  opium,  and  had  swallowed  also 
about  half  a  pint  of  toast  and  water,  but  with  great  dificulty 
and  distress,  requiring  his  head  to  be  held.  Six  P.M.  I  first 
saw  hiqu  He  was  dosing;  but,  on  my  entering  the  room,  he 
was  instandy  seized  with  a  convulsive  sigh,  and  sprangupin  tlie 
(>ed  suddenly.  He  was  perfectly  rational,  but  spoke  in  a  mehm- 
cboly  tone,  and  complained  much  of  sickness,  which  he  said  ^ 
prevented  his  drinking.  He  had  a  slight  pain  about  thescm*  ] 

biculus  cordis,  but  no  pain  whatever  about  the  throat.  When 
requested  todhnk,  be  was  i^pin  seized  with  aconvulsive  inspi* 
ration,  and  answered  quickly,  he  would  do  it  if  he  could.  He 
i^n  called  to  his  mother  to  bold  his  head,  seized  a  cup  which  . 
was  offered  to  him  filled  with  toast  and  water,  and  with  mangr 
convulsive  sighs,  and  with  much  difficulty,  swallowed  the 
greatest  part  of  the  fluid  contained  in  it.  He  complained  soon 
^gain  of  thirst,  but  said  sickness  at  his  stomach  prevented  him 
^  from  drinking  any  more.  Half  a  lemon  lying  on  the  table  in  the 
room,  I  requested  him  to  squeeze  a  little  of  the.  juice  into 
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hit  flioudi;  but  he  compkiined  again  of  mach  sicktiess,  uid 
would  not  attempt  it,  though  bis  thtrst  was  great.  However^ 
as  I  wished  him  to  rub  his  tongue  only  with  the  lemon, 
he  at  length  consented;  but  he  had  as  much  diffiedty  in  ear- 
Tjmg  it  to  his  mouth,  and  placing  it  on  his  tongue,  and  was 
nearly  as  much  agitated,  as  in  swallowing  the  toast  and  water. 
He  appeared  drowsy  from  the  opium,  and  was  disposed  to 
sleep;  but,  when  he  lay  down  for  a  few  minutes  and  attempted 
to  doze,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  convulsive  hisplration, 
and  as  suddenly  jumped  up  in  the  bed,  called  for  his  mother, 
and  was  much  agitated  and  distressed.  At  eight  o'clock  I  saw 
him  again.  He  said  his  head  was  much  relieved  since  the  mor* 
mag;  suffered  no  one  to  touch  him  but  his  mother.  Pulse  80, 
eattremely  tremulous.  Eleven  at  night,-  I  repeated  the  visit. 
He  had  passed  a  pint  of  urine,  was  still  sensible,  but  much 
agitated,  and  sighed  more  frequently.  Pulse  90,  hard  and  tre- 
muknts.  Any  new  question  that  was  now  put  to  him,  the  least 
motion  in  the  room,  the  drawing  the  bed  curtains,  stirring  the 
fire,  or  any  little  noise*  whatever,  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  a  convulsive  sigh,  and  increased  his  anxiety  and  distress. 
The  proposition  of  placing  him  in  the  warm  bath  so  alarmed 
Urn,  that  it  was  not  put  into  execution.  The  nattsea  still  con* 
tinued;  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  drink,  and  was  much 
dbtresscd  with  flatulence.  Twelve  at  night,  all  the  symptoma 
the  same,  and  he  knew  those  around  him.  Mr.  Scudamore  again 
proposed  to  |dace  him  in  the  bath.  He  assented  to  the  pro- 
position; heard,  as  he  observed,  the  reasoning  upon  it  mildly, 
but  requested  him  in  the  most  anxious  manner  to  wait.  When 
he  oflrred  him  drink,  he  refused  it  quickly  and  emphatically, 
bat  in  terms  of  great  civility.  He  passed  his  ttrine  a  little  at  a 
time.  After  a  considerable  persnasion,  he  got  from  the  bed, 
but  would  not  go  into  the  bath:  had  no  intestinal  eractiation. 
Took  his  powders  nearly  every  hour,  which  consisted  of  three 
grains  of  calomel  and  diree  of  opium.  Mr.  Scudamore's  as* 
aistant  remained  with  him  during  the  night,  who  reported,  that 
he  was  more  tramquil  till  half  past  two,  whenaix  grains  of  calo« 
mel  and  cypium  were  given  him  in  jelly,  which  he  had  great 
<Kfficulty  in  swallowing.    Dozetl,  but  was  disturbed  with  fire* 
qnent  spasms,  tifl  near  four.  He  then  became  cxtrMDcly  rest* 


I 
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\^t^  Puko  12Q«  Wban  toast  and  water  wa$  oSered  Jum,  it 
iskQtfOjfi^  his  ajptatioiH  and  bis  pulse  to  132*  Asked  at  fi^e 
0|'^p|i^li  for  toast  and  water,  which  increased  his  spasms  yiq- 

Um4y*  PmUe  loa 

,  ^^  Q^f^nday,  Decen^ber  i6tb«  All  symptoms  the  same  as  yes* 
W4iHii*^V^V^*  as  frequent,  but  more  feeble;  continued  Ute 
ppium  and  calomel  as  often  as  he  could  be  made  to  swallow* 
IdD^sk  and  camphor  were  xiow  administered  by  the  advice  of 
Djnt.  ]\IarG^t  and  YeUoly,  who  visited  htm,  but  he  could  npt 
be  made  to  awallow  more  than  one  dose.  In  the  evening  he 
WINI  ipiich  exhausted  by  the  disease:  he  called  frequently  for 
te%  whi^h  he  drank  eagerly,  but  with  much  agitation*  He  sue- 
ccufded  in  swallowing  seveial  small  teacups  full,  and  ate  a 
i^aU  c|^9nt^  of  cake.  He  aeemed  pleased  at  the  efforts  he 
had  inade  in  swallowing,  exclaiming  ^^  well  done!  at  it  ^gain;" 
but  vQos&ited  all  he  took  soon  after.  He  now  became  sp  ex- 
Uvmely  |rri.t9tble  that  be  W9uld  not  allow  his  mother,  nor  in 
short  apy  thing,  to  touch  him.  These  symptoms  increased  till 
^ithin  two  hours  of  his  death,  when  he  had  a  calm  interval, 
a^i.d  re.^eated  to  see  his  companion  who  was  bittea  at  the 
^^ae  tin(ie  with  hnnself.  He  then  related  the  circumstance  of 
hifk  ^  having  been  bitten  by  a  large  do^  as  big  as  the  coach* 
lean's,  with  long  ears  ths^t  reached  to  his  nose.'  At  length  b^e 
gi^HaUy  aun^i  his  haod^  w4  ^%  b^cfme  coU;  be.  rose  up  in 
hjn^  bedf  fell  b%^  pputtered,  wd  expired*" 

..  We  epuld  add  $o  t)ie  value  of  Uiis  arucle  by  insertiagi  from 
tkie  i||]fkei|4ix,  ^  weiyL  written  case  of  RMta^  by  Mr.  Carlisle^ 
hf^  y^  hax^e  alre4|dy»  pprhi^,  notwith«jSw)iw  ^^  intevestipg 
i)^^re;  qf  the  subject,  t^'eypi^ed  loo  a^ch  on  the  time  of  our 
xf^d^mi^  ai^d  JKiH%t  hasjten  |o  a  coniclusioo* 

^  Xh^  impr^Sf  i^a  n^e  09^  our  minda,  upon  riding  ttyis  Dis* 
sertatiwi^  wa^  t^ua  pf  its,  being  tbe  production  of  a  man  of 
spopg  intellect,  ap4  a  clo^  observer  of  ai|tuire«  The  fucta  h^ 
Z3^^s  i^om  his  piqm  knowledge  ^e  interesting,  geoerally,  and 
a9«(Mctim^  have  fm  air  of  ^pvel^.  TJ^^  bj^tory  of  the  appear- 
sgpLces  ip  ;1^  stomach  of  ^  r^bld  dfHb  f^coa^paaied  with  v^ 
plate,  \ft  belfei^e  fp  be  new,  ao  |m;  a^  regM^  «UV  printed  ac- 
count ]U^st^^f 4  ^J  <^  engraving.  His  cafes  are  detailed  with, 
ipinjutq  BT^ifiion^  aad  he  hai  ^dded  toi  tbe  prophylactic  pro- 


cess  importaot  prcraatioMiy  direction*  Hia  9r)ewoQ»firMtt 
other  writers,  made  to  fill  up  the  pcturct  wiU  be  useful  lo  |h^ 
tyro^  bat  those  who  have  left  the  schools  will  oaiy  be  ia»[prea- 
aed  with  the  result  of  his  own  individual  ]niowle4gt,  as  bavinig 
the  cbaqce  of  communicatiog  new  facta,  and  prcaeotiag  apvel 
illuatr^xion.  With  his  style  we  are  not  quite  satisfied,  aadwo 
could  object  to  some  of  his  coocluaioas.  The  cure  9f  rabies  be 
has  left  as  he  found  it— -hopeless;  but  he  has  enforced*  QtQSt 
judiciously,  the  prophyhuds.  We  must  consider  diis  Disstr- 
tatipn  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  medical  k^w- 
ledge  on  Rabies  Can'ma. 


An  Infuiry  info  the  Process  oflfature  in  Repairing'  Ii%juriea 
^ ike* Intestines:  Ukistratinff  the  Treatment  of  Penetrating 
Wmmd^  and  Strangulated  HemiQ.  By  B£)»jamii«T^avers, 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  Guy's  Hospital,  Surgeon  to  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company,  and  to  the  London  Infirmary 
foir  Diseases  6t  the  Eye.  8vo.  London.  1812.  Pages  384. 
Longman,  &c. 

■ 

[Fi'om  tile  London  Medical  Review,  for  April  1812.] 

A  BSTT^A  exposition  of  the  gcmeral  plan  of  this  instructive 
a^d  intrre&ting  inqu'ury  wc  canool  offer  lo  our  readers,  than 
win  be  found  in  the  following  extract  irons  the  preface  to  tbt 
itciy  Valuable  performance  ik>w  before  ut.  *^  Minute  attentioo 
to  the  operations  of  the  restorative  principle  will  afibrd  a  ehte 
to  ibe  rational  trcataseot  of  those  ii^uriea  in  which  it  is  dia^ 
playe4*  Thus  we  have  learned  to  unite  wounds  by  adheatQii» 
il>atead  of  leaving  tbeaa  to  be  fitted  slovwly  up  with  new  macier 
-«-io  rupture  the  capsule  of  ;be  opake  crystaUine«  in  order  m 
bfi^g  about  it$  sc^Mtion  in  the  aqoeous  humoT'-^'^o  tie  the  dia* 
eaa«d  Hitery,  more  eOec^uaUy  to  ^iiK  off  the  Mtpplyt  and  force 
tb^  Gc4Utefid  ciff iitatiopAs  and  19  the  veek  which  I  now  laiy 
tiefore-  ;1^  prc/eaaia4L,  lay  object  baa  been  in  Uke  nMuniev  to 
talpf  4^  leaao^  fr<W  neture.  I  haive  eMeavowed  to  ascertain 
the  plan  and  limit  of  her  operations  in  an  important  class  of 
iniurieay  to  compare  the  fagtiofhiafciiy  with  the  resnlta  of  es« 
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periment^  and  from  these  sources  to  derive  a  rational  and  con- 
sistent theory  of  treatment." 

The  particular  circumstances  which  induced  Mr.  Travers 
to  institute  this  inquiry,  he  has  likewise  very  distinctly  atattd 
in  the  introduction;  and  they  are  at  once  so  curious  and  so  im- 
portant, that  they  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  appear  to  all  as  they 
have  done  to  us,  loudly  to  demand  and  abundantly  to  justify 
the  undertaking. 

^^  The  numerous  examples  of  spontaneous  recovery  from 
wounds  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  our  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  method  of  cure  which  nature  adopts  in  these  cases, 
were  the  circumstances  which  led  me  to  the  present  inquiry* 
I  was  additionally  urged  to  prosecute  it,  by  observing  the  va« 
rieties  of  opinion  which  embarrass  the  practioe  of  surgeons, 
and  the  questionable  tendency  of  their  proceedings  in  eases  of 
mortified  hernia.  The  frequent  success  of  the  operation  of  na- 
ture in  such  cases,  and  the  frequent  £silttre  of  die  contrivances 
of  art,  are  demonstrated  by  a  reference  to  the  sources  of  pro- 
Sessional  information;  and  I  trust  it  is  Unnecessary  to  argue 
the  importance  of  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this  humiliating 
distinction."* 

The  ancient  opinion  was  that  wounds  of  the  tetestines,  hy 
permitting  the  efflux  of  their  contents  and  causing  inflamma- 
tion, were  certainly  mortal.  It  was  found  however,  that,  in  fact, 
men  frequendy  recovered,  though  weapons  had  passed  through 
their  bodies,  and  hence  it  was  conjectured  that  these  had  A^ 
solutely  transfixed  the  abdomen  without  injuring  any  of  die 
important  viscera.  The  supposition  therefore,  was,  that  such  an 
injury  was  little  more  than  a  wound  of  cellular  membrane,  and 
scarcely  of  more  importance  than  one  of  siiyiilar  extent  under 
the  skb.  Though  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  weapon 
could  pass  in  this  manner,  yet  the  idea  prevailed,  till  several 
instances  occurred  of  wounds  attended  with  discharge  of  blood, 
or  of  the  missiles  by  which  they  were  inflicted,  by  the  natural 
passages,  or  sometimes  with  perceptible  efllux  of  the  contents 
of  the  viscera,  and  which  wounds,  nevertheless,  were  followed 
by  recovery.  Many  such  cases  are  recorded  by  authors,  and  of 

*  latroductioii. 
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ttoe  tbat  so  often  quoted  from  Mons.  Littre  h  among  the 
moat  remarkable. 

^  A  man,  «t.  34,  of  a  robust  constitution,  who  was  occa- 
aionally  the  subject  of  mental  derangement,  inflicted  eighteen 
wounds  upon  his  body  with  a  knife,  the  blade  of  which  was 
five  inches  long  and  seven  lines  broad  at  the  handle.  Of  these 
woonds  eight  had  penetrated  the  abdomen.  Tension  of  the 
belly,  difficult  and  painful  respiration,  nausea,  and  vomiting 
ensued.  Blood  was  passed  by  the  mouth  and  by  stooL  By 
means  of  copious  bleeding  and  a  strict  regimen,  the  patient  re* 
covered  in  th^  course  of  two>  months.  Diuring  the  cure  the  bbdy 
was  preserved  in  the  supine  posture,  that,  if  possible,  the  efiii* 
sion  which  was  expected  might  be  restrained;  for,fipom the  di- 
rection and  depth  df  the  wounds,  and  the  passage  of  blood  by 
tlie  bowels,  po  doubt  was  entertained  that  these  parts  were 
penetrated.  In  a  returning  paroxysm,  eighteen  months  subse- 
quent to  the  former  violence,  the  unfortunate  man  destroyed 
hiasself  by  leaping  from  »  window  three  stories  high.  This 
event  afforded  M.  Littre  a  highly  interesting  opportunity  of 
ascertaimng  the  existence  and  mode  of  reparation  of  the  intes- 
tinal wounds.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  say, 
that  the  jejunum  and  colon  presented  extensive  cicatrices."^ 

John  Hunter  during  his  service  in  the  army,  as  well  as  in 
his  general  practice,  met  with  cases  of  this  kind,  and  traced  the 
mode  of  reparation  to  that  general  law  of  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion,  the  phenomena  of  which  he  had  more  especially  set  forth. 
He  did  not  so^much  discover  any  new  fact,  as  constitote  a  class 
o£  facts  already  known  into  a  general  law.  He  showed,  that  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  body  when  divided,  had  a  constant  tendency 
to  adhere,  and  with  regard  to  the  particular  instance  of  wound- 
ed intestine,  he  gave  proof  that  this  tendency  was  brought  into 
action  in.  twenty-four  hours.  He  therefore  justly  attributed  the 
occasional  freedom  from  important  injury  to  this  rapid  adhe- 
sion of  the  edges  of  the  wound  to  that  peritoneal  surface  to 
which  they 'Were  contiguous.  He  adds  a  conjecture,  that  efiii- 
sion  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines  into  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
tlomen,  takes  place  chiefly  or  solely  when  the  bowel  is  full,  or 

•  Inquiry,  page  21. 
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dM  iMMlfii  iuflgt,  obd  OMert^  that  where  n  biillet  in  ito  irlk^ 
passage  has  injured,  but  not  broken  the  gut,  and  when  in  coli^ 
«^uett«»  the  gotaftier  aMi«  time  yields,  and  pours  out  its  con- 
Mtts  extsmally,  th«re  is  never  any  danger  of  blettial  efiusiotf, 
the  pots  rdund  the  siough  being  closed  by  the  same  process  6f 
wMiasloti.  Mr.  John  Bell  has  idso  iosisied  on  this  protess  of 
^Irick  unioft;  and  has  funher  opposed  those  who  argue  from 
the  laischtevoifs  effbots  of  air  on  shut  eavkies,  by  shoeing  that, 
f#Dm  the  p^rfiMlt  fulness  of  these  €acs,  air  cannot  enter  fhcfUi 
^pMiOUt^CDnSidOTuUe  force.  He  adds,  that  this  fulness  pfeserv«^ 
tW  invifetinds  in  the  same  relative  position,  and  in  dratualctiti'' 
'Sa^^     ... 

.  Suth  seems  to  have  been  the  stftte  of  known  facti,  and  of 
t^mmon  dpittions,  in  rtepeot  to  woundi  penetradut;  the  abdo- 
men, when  Mr.  TVavers  entered  on  his  inquily.  By  numerouB 
experiments  he  has  aseertained,  that  the  general  opinionof  Ae 
frequent  occurrence  of  effusion  from  wounded  iiitestiiies  ia 
eirdnecttsi  that  in  fact  it  does  not  fake  place  in  a  great  majority 
of  instances!  and  that  it  occurs  oirif  from  a  hrgewound  in  ft 
dtstended bowel;  or  where,  as  he  hlis  proved  by  various  caaetf, 
ah*  is  eitravasated  or  blood-poured  out  into  the  belly;-  for  by 
these  fluids  less  resistance  is  made  to  the  escape  of  fiscutent 
matters. 

As  it  has  been  known  since  the  dissection  by  Ltttre,  con«* 
firmed  by  several  subssquent  eases,  that  the  intestines  magr  be 
extensively  penetrated,  and  afterwards  closed  by  cicatrization 
or  adhesion  with  Htde  inconvenience,  it  may  bo  asked  bf  wiiat 
use  it  is  to  multiply  experiments,  to  thrust  swords  into  the 
flanks  of  homes,  and  impale  dogs  upon  cadins  in  proof  of  tfab 
tet.  This  may  possibly  have  been  done  widi  too  free  a  hand; 
bm  the  use  of  it  we  conceive  to  be  this:  it  proves  that  what  have 
teen  regarded  merely  as  exceptions,  in  truth  Constitute  d^ 
general  rule;  that  the  ready  tendency  of  the  peritoneum  to  ad^ 
hesive  inflammation,  which  had  been  witnessed  in  some  in* 
smnces,  and  justly  expected'  in  many,  does  invariably  occur 
with  a  most  saving  celerity,  for  our  author  has  aflbrded  de- 
monstration of  its  existence  in  seven  hours;  and  it  tends  there- 
fore not  only  to  increase  our  hopes  of  a  happy  event  in  such 
perilous  cases,  but  it  proves  to  us  the  means  by  which  it  is  to 


Iftf  {M-bftiofed.  Bjr  dinflthfhlittrg  otit  tfesponctetey;  it  tdlls  f6  oHir 
watchfulness  and  perseverance  in  enjoining  quietness  add  a6^ 
sthreifce,  l<fadii  ui  to  Watcfr  with  anxiety  for  the  aj^proath  of 
geuei^  inflaMitttfl^ioA,  Mid,  on  its  appttarftAde,  t9  tise  tlte  otil^ 
nieans  in  out  pot^i*,  bleedfng,  with  a  freedom  whith  can  KJtif 
proceed  from  a  well  gro\j(ndted  prospect  of  success* 

Mr.  Bell  lays  it  down  in  the  begiimitkg  of  his  vafksHblle  chtfpM 
tef  dd  this  Subject,  that  ^  a  wound  of  the  belly  }s  a  mortal 
t^otmd,*'*  tfctft  it  is  flto  by  mllammatioD,  and  tftsit  a  c^mifi^ll 
iSKoa^  of  stlcb  intianafmatit)^'  is*  shcyum  in  the  ftfet  tfitft  **  il  M 
intestine  be  wounded  it  ponfs  ont  its  faeces  into  the  sMonfetf^ 
In  this  same  chapter  Mr.  Bell  has  certainly  cfted  numeroM 
eattes  in  trhidr  these  Wounds  were  not  mortal,  m  whkb  no^  flf<t, 
fnsfOn  or  inflamroatiton  had  occurred^  and  he  has  ably  and  Isv^ 
eibly  sfaovm  the  modes  by  whieh  the  mortality  has  be«n  olMri«< 
f^  by  ffacute.  StiH  he  regards  audi  exAni|rites  aff  exteptidW 
to  trie  general  law* 

'*  In  one  shoVC  sentence  we  announce  the  general  prineiptea 
of  such  woundSf-^tf  6ne  shor^and  general  prognostic  we  d^ 
dane  them  ta  be  ihtal;  we  Aus  bestow  but  a  few  momaits  M 
Arfr  general  character,  while  we  spend  hours  in  marking  dicflr 
Ibtfser  ttrrieiics,  and  m  recording  all  the  accidents  and  chance 
causes,  collecting  evidence  about  hair-breadth  escapes,  tiB'  w*^ 
almost  lose  sight  of  the  general  principle  which  proves  such 
wounds  t»  be  moitsi.  This  Gonlbsfon  must  be  pecriiarF^ 
ftlt  by  ar  diligent  stodenti  whov  the  more  he  reads,  the  more 
he  wanders,  finds  anuses  at  the  groin,  and  miracolous  recoveriei 
ill'  vTttf  boofe,  and  readls  of  cures  till  he  forgets  that  there  are 
disngers-^t 

Now  Mr«  Travers  has  proved  reck>very  fro  ma  punctured 
Wdiiml  hi  the  imfestiive  Mt  to  be  a  miracle.  He  has  proved  what 
Xfr.  BeV  supposed  to  be  a  fteqaent  pn>eess,  to  be  a  constant 
cme,  and  in  sv  doing  We  are  confident  that  he  has  added  mach 
to  tile  just  and  peweverfng  treatment  of  such  caaea.  His  detaila 
afO  ttxrmhHste  to  be  extracted,  but  we  think  tbe^  ditsectioii», 
after  seveittl  of  bis  eatperiments,  faigUy  important  as  well  is 

*  Difcoones  on  Woands»  part  S;  page  i6.  f  Ik.  50. 
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curious,  and  we  consider  his  practice  to  be  rational  as  well  as 
bold.* 

A  curious  fact  is  shown  in  regard  to  one  species  of  a  rup- 
tured intestine,  namely,  that  in  which  no  wound  occurs  in  the 
parietes.  Such  injuries  generally  admit  of  effusion  into  the  ab- 
domen, and  are  consequently  fatal.  Of  this  fact  the  following 
simple  solution  is  given  by  our  author. 

**  I  should  explain  it  by  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
injury  which  the  bowel  sustains  when  perforated  hy  a  sword 
or  bullet,  as  in  the  one  case,  or  burst  or  ulcerated  as  in  the 
oither.  A  rupture  by  concussion  could  only  take  place  under  a 
distended  state  of  the  bowel,  a  condition  most  favourable  to 
effusion,  and  from  the  texture  of  the  part,  a  rupture  so  produ- 
ced would  seldom  be  of  limited  extent.  The  process  of  ulce- 
ration by  which  an  aperture  is  formed  commences  in  the  inter" 
nal  coat  of  the  bowel,  which  has  always  incurred  a  more  ex- 
tensive laesion  than  the  peritoneal  covering.  The  puncture  or 
cut  is  merely  a  solution  of  continuity  in  a  point  or  line,  the 
ulcerated  wound  is  an  actual  loss  of  substance.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  difference  is,  that  while  the  former  is  small,  is 
glued  up  by  effusion  from  the  cut  vessels,  or,  if  large.  Is  nearly 
obliterated  by  the  full  eversion  of  villous  coat,  the  latter  is  a 
permanent  Qrificcf 

Recent  writers  have  strangely  overlooked  an  effect  of 
wounded  intestine  noticed  by  Haller,  and  fully  conGrmed  by 
the  experim^ts  of  our  author;  the  above  named  eversion  of 
the  mucous  coat. 

*^  If  a  gut  be  punctured,  the  elasticity  of  the  peritoneum,  and 
the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  open  the  wound,  and  the 
villous  or  mucous  coat  forms  a  sort  of  hernial  protrusion,  and 
obliterates  the  aperture.  If  an  incised  wound  be  made,  the 
edges  are  drawn  asunder  and  reverted,  so  that  the  mucous  coat 
is  elevated  in  the  form  of  a  fleshy  lip.  If  the  section  be  trans- 
verse, the  lip  is  broad  and  bulbous,  and  acquires  tumefaction 
and  redness  from  the  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  behind 
it,  which  produces,  relatively  to  the  everted  portion,  the.  ap- 
pearance of  a  cervix.  If  the  incbion  is  according  to  the  length 

*  Inquiry,  page  75.  \  lb.  46. 
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xif  the  cylinder^  the  lip  is  narrow,  and  the  contraction  of  the 
adjacent  longitudinal,  resisting  that  of  the  circular  fibres,  gives 
the  orifice  an  oval  form.  This  eversion  and  contraction  is  pro- 
duced by  that  series  of  motions  which  constitutes  the  peristal* 
tic  motion  of  the  intestines*"* 

This  effect  it  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  great  a  degree  of  injury  nature 
might  be  able  to  repair,  Mr.  Travers  divided  the  smaU  intes- 
tine of  several  dogs  to  the  mesentery.  The  result  was  death  in 
all,  from  effusion  of  aliment  if  the  animal  had  been  recendy 
&d,  and  if  it  had  fasted  for  some  time,  from  inflammation,  at- 
tended by  separation  of  the  ends  of  the  divided  gut,  eversion 
of  the  mucous  coat,  and  obliteration  of  the  cavity,  pardy  by 
this  eversion  and  pardy  by  a  plug  of  coagulated  chyle.  The 
same  eflSects  followed  a  division  of  three  quarters  of  the  cy- 
linder* When  half  the  canal  was  divided,  a  curious  pouch  was 
in  one  instance  formed  round  the  injured  bowel. 
.  *^  A  pouch  resembling  somewhat  the  diveniculum  in  these 
animals,  was  formed  opposite  to  the  external  wound,  on  the 
side  of  the  parieles,  by  the  living  peritoneum,  on  the  other  side 
^  the  mesentery  of  the  injured  intestine,  that  intestine  itself, 
and  an  adjacent  fold  which  had  contracted  with  it  a  close  ad- 
hesion. The  pouch,  thus  formed  and  insulated,  included  the 
<q»posed  sections  of  the  gut,  and  had  received  its  contents. 
The  tube  at  the  orifices  was  narrowed  by  the  half  eversion,  but 
offered  no  impediment  to  the  passage  of  fluids."! 

Though  our  author  did  not  succeed  in  producing  this  pouch 
in  more  than  one  instance,  he  yet  conceives  it  probable,  that  in 
accidental  wounds,  when  the  bowels  remain  in  situ,  and  are 
uninjured  by  being  drawn  out  and  handled,  this  effect  may 
more  frequently  occur.  Whether  this  kind  of  sac  would  have 
allowed  the  intestinal  action  to  have  continued,  our  author  pro- 
fesses himself  unable  to  decide.  He  regards  retraction  and 
eversion  as  the  evils  which  prevent  the  healing  process:  these 
occor  to  a  great  degree,  the  injured  parts  cannot  unite  from 
distance,  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  indisposed  to  adhesive 
inflammatiooi  In  consequence  he  conceived,  that  if  the  canal 

•  laqaifyt  psge  ^  t  lb.  96. 


^iA  bit  jMof fPtljr  dlnded  by  mcmis  whifch  yet  pn? vested  r^ 
mction,  the  cam^?  coafcquoiGefl  would  oot  cMue.  To  pot  ^Iw 
opw<MlAo  ibe  proofs  a  ligpatiire  vsib  drawn  light  round  die 
diuodeiMm  of  a  dogt  which  al  first  was  indiapgecd^  boi  alter- 
wards  perfecdy  recovered,  and  was  killed*  Tbe  canal  was  in* 
dented  but  coAtiawous,  though  the  mucous  ooac  was  deficient 
at  tbepoint  of  divisioo.  A  loBgitudioal  Hicisioii^  oQic  inch  and  a 
kdf  in  kvglh,  was  apoiataneously  repaired  by  adhesion. 
;.  The  ioregoiftg  observations  chiefly  relate  to  wounds  beyond 
the  hand  of  the  surgeon.  Another  dass  of  infiiries  consaass  of 
those  in  which  the  wounded  bowel  pmtrudea,  or  effiises  its 
QGMtems  ismediately  underneath  the  externa)  wound,  through 
iriiich  they  pnss.  Numerous  instances  of  diiskindareonreoord, 
•nd  great  doubts  have  been  entertained  jas  to  the  proper  mode 
of  m#tiog  such  connpUcated  cases. 

It  has  beiw  taught  upon  hi^  au|diority«  that  where  nn  imes* 
tine  is  lying  at  the  bottom  of  an  enterqal  wound,  powing  out 
foecSf  it  ought  ^  be  laid  bare,  and  the  wound  stitched.  By  an 
abundant  record  of  cases  and  experiments,  it  is  bene  shown  that 
thN»  process  ^m  oe^er  .be  required,  for  die  smue^uick  nniaa 
^ich  closes  a  woimd  inflicted  deep  in  the  bell^,  will,  in  the 
al)Qve  noticed  instivices,  consolidate  the  edges  of  the  wionnd 
urith  the  adjjicent  pikrietefbi  Effusion  iw>  ithe  abdomcvi  is  (hue 
l^ctuaUy  precluded,  Aod  infA'oceasof  lime  the  eiienud  wound 
Ifr^ll  gepc^n^ly  close  over  the  intestine,  and  the  dSeaces  p^ss  by 
the  natural  oudet. 

Those  who  have  wHliesscd  this  rapid  adhesion,  hare  applied 
\^  principle  to  slight  woimds  which  arp  absolutely  w;itl^  <oiJir 
"ppiver,  .and  have  directed  /that  such  should  either  he  fet«med 
eimply,  or  reduced  with  a  ligature  on  the  mesentery  to  retain 
ti»ea^  in  contact  with  the  e^^eiwd  openioig.  Cases  have  oeevrred 
in  .which  e^ch  of  these  practices  has  been  followed,  wd  in  which 
1^  injury  b^i^  beei^  repaired  by  eicairin,  or  by  Ahe  mor^  tedione 
proce^  ofjgiwttlation.  In.otfier  instpnpes  even  slight pwMiABe 
md  cuts  iK^ve  been  surromded  by  n  UgaMiiie,(or  iHitt:hed,  asd 
hay^e  done  ^fjMally  weQ.  As,  therelorej  thfire  i^  ^fKisslbiltiy,  lo 
aiff^ly  .retumfMng  the  injured  gut,  ^at  efl^woi^  tntgr  ^vwWs  m^ 
as  in  keeping  the  external  orifice  open  by  the  use  of  a  ligature 
on  the  mesentery,  a  more  tedious  pspeesa-is  established,  there 


d^sps  to  be  no  adequate  reaaoo  why  tbis  ^hanof ,  or  tiiis  4f^ 
al^ould  be  encountered,  as  it  does  not  Appear  that  tfie  liga^om 
on  a  simply  wounded  and  uninflamed  gut,  prodwces  any  addi* 
lipQol  inixmon  though  it  adds  to  the  security. 

^'  The  {^rand  objjections  to  the  practice  of  retunwg;!  wound* 
ed  intestine  withogut  a  suture  are^^the  heavy  drain  upon  the 
jpynitem,  if,  as  is  probable^  the  drain  be  alioientaiy;"  io  C9se9 
where  <he  wound  is  large  and  effusion  has  actually  oixarred» 
>^  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  continual  dkcharjBr>  wd  the 
|#rdincss  of  thehesjing  process-^the  danger  of  future  imppdU 
ment  to  the  free  course  of  these  matters,  from  a  permaneM 
a^gulari^  of  the  adhering  fold,  or  the  encroachment  pf  the 
paoetes  upon  the  tube  in  healing;  and  lastly,  of  iutureprolapsi^ 
;ind  even  of  artificial  anus,  from  the  actual  defici^wy  o(  the 
pari^  intestinalis,  corresponding  Co  the  extent  of  the  cicar 
trix."* 

When  therefore  we  have  the  bowjel  absolutely  in  our  kwd$p 
wc  can  readily  close  it*  When  the  orifice  is  very  small,  it  may 
Jbe  sur|)oundcd  by  a  ligature,  but  ^hcre  it  is  large,  considerable 
4oufa(t|i  have  arisen  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  effecting  the  ckv 
^ure^  Various  experiments  ha«re  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
jptoint,  and  much  contrariety  of  opinion  has  existed.  We  h^tve 
been  advised,  where  the  whofe  cylinder  has  been  severed,  t0 
introduce  ihe  upper  within  the  lower  portion  of  intestine,  and 
t»  sew  them  in  that  situation*  This  is  not,  as  Mr.  John  Bell  as** 
serts,  ^  an  untried  experiment."  It  was  tried  long  ago  with  suc- 
xe^s  by  Ramdohr,  and  has  been  often  imitated  in  experimenta 
since,  though  not  with  equaUy  fortunate  events;  the  chief  diffip> 
cpliy  bdng  to  introduce  one  portion  of  gut  within  the  othei^ 
on  aecount\of  the  contraction  and  eversion  with  which  each 
end  is  affected.  In  cuu  of  greater  or  less  extent  some  have 
recommended  the  use  of  a  single  stitch,  others  two  or  three 
interrupted  stitches,  and  others  again  have  preferred  the  unii^ 
terrupted  suxure.  A  large  proportion  of  writers  direct,  that  in 
each  of  these  methods,  but  more  especiaHy  in  the  two  tanner^ 
n  ligature  on  the  mesentery  shoidd  confine  the  returned  bowel 
to  the  external  woimd* 

^  Inquir^y  page  185. 
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Mr.  John  Bell,  who  is  at  all  umes  so  ready  to  reprehend 
his  unmediate  competitor  for  writing  fearlessly  on  what  he  had 
never  seen,  says, 

^  If  it  should  happen  that  a  gut  is  cut  fairly  across  in  all  its 
drcle,  die  mesentery  still  has  its  hold  upon  each  end  of  the 
divided  intestine;  and  the  two  ends  of  the  intestine  can  never 
be  far  separated  from  each  other;  nor  can  the  one  end  be  in* 
troduced  so  far  within  the  other  as  to  make  the  double  row 
of  stitches  round  and  round,  die  one  row  distant  from  die  other 
an  inch.  It  is  not  by  this  thorough  stitching  that  such  a  gut  is 
to  become  sound;  it  is  only  by  adhesions,  and  by  two  adhe- 
sions taking  place  at  the  same  time*  The  two  ends  of  the  gut 
nay  be  made  to  adhere  to  each  other;  and  the  prudent  way  of 
fiivouring  diese  adhesions,  is  to  introduce  the  one  piece  of  in* 
testine  a  litde  way  within  die  other,  and  make  one  single  stitch 
in  that  part  of  the  circle  which  is  fardiest  from  the  mesentery, 
and  then  draw  die  gut,  by  means  of  that  Jtliread,  close  up  to 
the  wound,  and  thus  it  will  probably  happen  that  the  mesente 
will  keep  its  side  of  the  cirde  firm,  that  the  stitch  will  keep 
the  opposite  side  firm,  that  the  gut  being  drawn  by  die  thread 
and  pushed  from  behind,  and  flattened  by  die  universal  pres-*' 
sure  within  the  abdomen,  the  double  adhesion  may  take  place, 
viz.  of  the  surfaces  of  the  intestines  to  each  other,  and  of  the 
wound  of  the  intestine  to  that  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
belly  where  it  is  open  and  inflamed  by  the  outward  wound."^ 

Mr.  Bell  has  cited  no  authorities  for  the  above  assertion^ 
and  he  probably  never  knew  an  instance  at  all  resembling  diat 
which  he  has  supposed.  Those  who  have  made  the  trial  have 
found,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  in  all  cases,  and  quite  so  in 
by  far  the  greater  number,  to  introduce  one  end  of  the  divided 
gut  within  the  other  even  a  litde,  by  reason  of  that  eversion  of 
the  mucous  coat,  and  contraction  of  the  gut  of  which  Mr.  Bell 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware,  since  he  no  where  speaks 
of  it:  it  has  been  also  found  that  the  single  stitch  afibrds  no  ef- 
fectual  security  for  the  adhesion.  It  did  not  require  the  accu- 
racy and  minute  research  of  Mr.  Tmvers  to  oppose  die  futilitjr 
of  these  declarations.  Dr.  Smith  of  the  Philadelphia  Medicd 

*  Blfcoyrsefi  on  Wow\ds,  Part  3.  paga  119. 
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Society  sewed  wounded  intestines  in  dogs^  as  nearly  as  possi- 
Ue  according  to  diis  plan,  and  invariably  found  it  to  fa3, 
though  he  has  unaccountably  omitted  to  mention  the  minute 
particulars  which  occasioned  the  fiulure.  Mr.  Travers  has  pro- 
ceeded much  further,  and  widi  more  scientific  rese^ch,  and 
has  found  union  prevented  by  the  eversion  of  die  mucous  coat, 
which  neither  assumes  the  adhesive  inflammadon,  nor  seems 
^posed  to  granulate.  When  an  intestine  then  b  extensively 
wounded,  and  a  single  stitch  only  employed,  it  does  not  pre- 
vent retraction  and  e version,  and  consequendy  does  not  prevent 
a  btal  efllux  of  its  foecal  contents.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
qootmg  those  decisive  facts  which  place  this  question  finally  at 

**  I  divided  the  small  intestine  of  a  dog  which  had  been  for 
aome  hours  fusUng,  and  carried  a  fine  stitch  through  the  ever* 
ted  edges,  at  die  point  opposite  to  their  connection  with  the 
.mesentery.  The  gut  was  then  allowed  to  slip  back,  and  the 
wound  closed.  The  animal  survived  only  a  few  hours. 

*^  Examination.  The  peritoneum  appeared  highly  inflamed. 
Adhesions  were  formed  among  the  neighbouring  folds,  and 
lymph  was  deposited  in  masses  upon  the  sides  of  the  wounded 
gut.  TThese  presented  two  large  circular  orifices.  Among  the 
viscera  were  found  a  quantity  of  bilious  fluid,  and  some  ex- 
traneous substances,  and  a  worm  was  depending  from  one  of 
the  apertures.  By  the  artificial  connection  of  the  edges  in  a 
mf^  point  of  their  circumference,  and  their  natural  connec- 
tion at  the  mesentery,  they  could  recede  only  in  the  inteiyals, 
and  here  they  had  receded  to  the  utmost.  The  suture  prevent- 
ed die  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres,  from  the  obliquity 
produced  by  the  more  powerful  action  of  the  longitudinal 
between  the  two  fixed  points.  All  circumstances  therefore 
combined  to  (Militate  efitision,  the  obvious  cause  of  the  quickly 
destructive  inflammation. 

*^  I  increased  the  number  of  points  of  contact  by  placing 
three  single  stitches  upon  a  divided  intestine,  cutting  away  the 
threads  and  returning  the  gut.  The  animal  refused  food,  and 
died  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day. 

^Examination.  Similar  marks  of  iDflammation  presented 
diemaelves.  The  omentum  was  partially  wrapped  about  the 
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i^mni^  but  bne  of  the  spaces  between  the  suture  was  uncover- 
ed, and  froitf  this  the  intesthial  Birids  hstd  escaped.  On  can- 
dously  raising  the  adhering  omentum,  the  remaining  stkches 
came  in  vien^.  Hef  e  ag^in  the  retraction  was  considerable,  and 
the  intervening  elliptical  aperture  proportionally  large.  On  the 
dde  next  to  the  peritoneum,  however,  the  edges  were  in  con- 
tact and  adhered  so  as  to  unite  the  sections  at  an  angle. 

^  Prom  these  experiments  it  appears,  that  opposition  at  a 
pbint  or  points,  !s  a^  respects  effusion,  nK>re  disadvantageous 
than  no  opposition  at  aK;  for  it  admits  of  retraction  and  pre- 
tentft  contraction,  so  that  each  stitch  becomes  the  extremity^ 
tt  an  apeiture,  the  area  of  irhich  is  determined  by  the  distance 
of  the  stitches.*** 

As  such  methckts  do  not  succeed  then,  what  are  more  effec- 
tual? Mr.  Astley  Cooper  and  Dr.  Thomson  have  instituted 
experiments,  the  apparent  object  of  many  of  which  was  to  esti- 
mate the  comparative  efficacy  of  the  interrupted  and  continued 
suture:  and  the  result  has  been  that  each  has  been  successful. 
Such  $n  issue  is  perfectly  explicable  by  the  experiments  of 
Our  author,  w*ho  shows,  that  a  cut  intestine,  deep  in  the  belly, 
aometimes  heals  by  the  adhesion  of  its  edges  to  each  other, 
Bke  other  divided  parts,  though  h  is  more  frequently  cldsed 
by  the  imion  of  its  edges,  when  remote  from  each  other,  to  the 
neighbouring  parts.  When  the  ligature  is  used,  the  former  of 
die^e  processes,  Ks  he  further  proves,  ts  alone  to  be  depended 
on,  and  that  to  secure  Its  success  accurate  contact  is  required. 
Whatever  ensures  ttiis  contact  mtiII  be  efficient,  and  provided 
this  object  be  attained.  It  h  indifferent  what  form  of  ligature  id 
empbyed  for  the  purpose.  So  decidedly  do  our  author's  con- 
clusions differ  frotn  thode  of  Mr.  John  Bell,  that  we  think  !t 
may  not  only  be  amusing  but  instructive  to  place  theni  in  coti* 
trast  before  our  readers. 

^  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  th  e  real  condition  of  a 
wounded  bowel  and  the  easy  cute  of  it,  in  that  simple  form  in 
which  I  have  conceived  it.  I  have  advised  that  one  single 
stitch  only  should  be  struck  through  the  Wounded  bowel,'atid 
dien  drawn  also  through  the  wound.  And  I  have  ventured 
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moreover  to  say  that  if  there  is  in  all  sorgeiy  a  work  of  8\q>e- 
rerogatioOf  it  is  this  of  sewing  up  a  wounded  gut*  The  me- 
ciianical  and  vulgar  conceptions  of  those  who  believed  that  a 
wounded  intestine  is  closed  not  by  inflammation,  and  the  adhe- 
sions of  contiguous  parts,  appears  to  me  offensive  to  a  degree 
which  I  shall  hardly  venture  to  express  to  you.  But  it  strikes 
deeper  and  wider  than  this;  it  is  not  offensive  only;  it  is  dan- 
gerous;  for  while  I  vtake  an  interest  and  find  only  a  pleasant 
labour  in  teaching  the  young  surgeon  what  is  right  to  dO|  and 
what  is  consistent  with  the  simple  ways  of  nature  and  the 
economy  of  the  living  body,  he  is  seduced  by  a  formal  account 
of  most  curious  and  ingenious  methods  of  sewing  a  gut,  and 
is  drawn  aside  to  follow  after  such  puerile  conceits,  thinking  to 
do  more  than  even  nature  can  do  in  such  a  case."* 

Another  subject  of  difference  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  ends  of  the  ligature  after  the  suture 
has  been  made*  Mr*  Benjamin  Bell  first  pointed  out  the  pro- 
priety of  cutting  the  ligature  close  to  the  gat,  and  returning  it 
into  the  abdomen  unconnected  with  its  external  wound* 

*^  Iris  probable,  whatever  suture  may  be  employed,  if  more 
than  one  or  two  stitches  have  been  passed,  that  it  will  be  very 
xlifficult  and  even  unceruin  our  getting  the  ligature  away,  with- 
out hurting  the  intestines  more  than  we  ought  to  do*  I  would 
never  advise  therefore,  with  any  view  of  this  kind,  that  the 
ligature  should  be  left  out  at  the  wound;  less  danger  will  arise 
from  cutting  it  entirely  away  and  allowing  the  stitches  to  re** 
main.  A  considerable  part  of  it  will  faU  into  the  cavity  of  the 

gut."t . 

Mr*  Bell  does  not  adduce  any  facts  in  support  of  this  asser- 
tion, but  Dr.  Thomson,  in  order  to  decide  the  point,  made  se- 
veral experiments,  the  results  of  which  were  that  the  ligatures 
tied  on  the  outside  of  the  intestine  were  found  within  its  canal* 
This  fact  has  been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  our  author, 
who  gives  the  following  solution  of  the  appearances* 

*^  The  fact  of  reparation  by  artifidal  connexion  of  the  divi- 
ded parts  being  established,  it  renuiins  only  that  I  should  point 
out  the  several  stages  of  a  process,  which  has  not,  to  my  know- 

*  Discourses  on  Wounds,  Part  2,  page  108. 
t  System  of  Surgery.  Vol  %  page  138, 7th  Edit 
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ledge,  been  described.  It  commences  with  the  agglutination  of 
the  contiguous  mucous  surfaces,  probably  by  the  exudation  of 
a  fluid  similar  to  that  which  glues  together  the  sides  of  a  recent 
flesh  wound,  when  supported  in  contact.  The  adhesive  inflam- 
mation supervenes  and  binds  down  the  reverted  edges  of  the 
peritoneal  coat,  from  the  whole  circumference  of  which  a  layer 
of  coagulable  lymph  is  efiused,  so  as  to  envelope  the  woimded 
bowel.  The  action  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  being  opposed  to 
the  artificial  connexion,  the  sections  mutually  recede  as  the  su- 
tures loosen  by  the  process  of  ulcerative  absorption.  During 
this  time  the  lymph  deposited  becomes  organized,  by  which 
further  retraction  is  prevented,  and  the  original  cylinder,  with 
the  threads  attached  to  it,  are  encompassed  by  the  new  tunic^ 

^^  The  gut  ulcerates  at  the  points  of  the  ligatures  and  these 
fall  into  its  canal.  The  fissures  left  by  the  ligatures  are  graduallj^ 
healed  up;  but  the  opposed  villous  surfaces,  so  far  as  my  ob- 
servation goes,  neither  adhere  nor  become  consolidated  by 
granulation,  so  that  the  interstice  marking  the  division  inter- 
nally is  probably  never  obliterated."* 

In  conformity  with  these  facts,  Mr.  T.  decidedly  recom- 
mends the  use  of  a  ligature  so  as  to  secure  accurate  contact 
the  removal  of  the  ends  of  the  ligature  close  to  the  knot  on  the 
gut,  and  the  careful  reduction  of  the  injured  part.  In  all  in- 
stances indeed  of  protruded  bowel,  he  strenuously  insists  on 
the  necessity  of  its  cautious  and  orderly  return  in  the  inverse 
order  of  its  protrusion,  being  satisfied  that  mere  displacement 
acts  as  a  frequent  cause  of  active  inflammation  in  the  perito- 
neum. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this  investigation  relates  ta 
mortified  hernia.  It  must  be  sufliciently  known  to  our  readers, 
that  an  infinite  variety  of  opinions  has  existed,  and  does  still 
exist,  in  respect  to  the  proper  mode  of  treating  this  shocking 
malady.  Of  this  variety  a  most  interesting  account  is  given  in 
the  last  three  chapters  of  the  present  work,  which  concludes 
with  a  detailed  statement  of  that  which  the  author  has  been 
led  to  prefer. 

Littre  recommended  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  canal 

•  Inquiry,  &c.page  123. 
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should  be  tied,  after  excision  of  the  mortified  cylinder,  and 
that  the  upper  should  be  retained  at  the  wound,  to  form  there 
a  permanent  artificial  anus.  La  Peyronie,  unable  to  distinguish 
the  upper  from  the  lower  orifice  in  one  instance,  retained  ihem 
both  at  the  wound  which  closed  over  them,  and  the  continuity 
of  the  canal  was  maintained*  In  other  instances,  therefore,  he 
followed  the  same  method,  endeavouring  as  much  as  possible 
to  approximate  the  ends  of  the  severed  intestine,  but  in  these 
attempts  he  met  with  little  success.  Ramdohr,  after  similar 
excision,  thrust  the  upper  within  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel, 
and  sewed  them  together.  He  succeeded  in  one  case;  as  did 
also  Duverger,  who  introduced  a  piece  of  calPs  trachea  within 
the  canal.  Petit  simply  dilated  the  stricture  and  opened  the 
mortified  coats  of  intestine.  In  several  instances  which  occurred 
to  him,  free  incisions  into  the  sphacelated  parts  were  the  only 
operation,  and  this  was  successful.  Similar  events  occurred  to 
Gooch,  who  perfectly  accords  with  Petit,  in  thinking  that  the 
cure  of  these  cases  is  due  more  to  nature  than  to  art;  and  that 
the  province  of  the  surgeon  should  be  restricted  to  the  removal 
of  whatever  might  obstruct  her  proceedings.  Louis  objects  to 
cutting  the  stricture  where  the  gut  is  adherent;  he  merely  re- 
moves the  mortified  parts,  leaving  the  sound  untouched.  Where 
the  gut  does  not  adhere,  he  cuts  out  a  portion  of  cylinder  in- 
cluding the  spoiled  part,  and  follows  the  operation  of  Ramdohr 
or  of  Peyronie.  Sharp  recommends  excision  of  the  sphacelus, 
the  enlargement  of  the  stricture,  and  the  closure  of  the  gut  by 
the  interrupted  suture.  If  the  latter  cannot  be  effected  he  unites 
the  divided  intestine  to  the  wound. 

'^  Richter,  whose  treatise  on  hernia  discovers  a  profundity 
of  research,  and  an  extent  of  personal  observation  in  his  time 
unparalleled,  is  elaborate  in  his  discrimination  of  the  several 
stages  of  gangrene  and  of  the  treatment  which  they  respectively 
demand.  If  a  suspicious  spot  appears  upon  the  sur&ce  of  a 
strangulated  gut,  he  reduces  it  with  a  ligature  of  the  mesentery. 
If  it  penetrates  the  coats  of  the  bowel,  and  the  intestine  ad- 
heres, he  dilates  the  ring;  but  instead  of  reducing  the  gut, 
leaves  it  in  the  sac.  If  the  gut  so  affected  is  loose  and  unadhe- 
rent,  he  fixes  it  by  a  ligatiu-e  on  the  outside  of  the  ring,  and 
cuts  away  the  dead  part,  leaving  only  a  sphacelated  margin  to 
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be  separated  by  nature.  On  the  second  day  he  reduces  it,  tak- 
ing care  to  place  the  opening  ezacdj  behind  the  ring*  If  only  a 
part  of  the  circumference  of  a  gut  is  straogidated  and  in  a  stale 
of  gangrene,  he  leaves  it  wholly  to  nature,  refraining  fron  the 
incision  of  the  stricture.  If  many  small  spots  and  small  open- 
ings appear  in  the  strangulated  intestine,  he  adopts  the  same 
practice;  but  if  they  are  extensive  as  well  as  numerous,  be  ex- 
cises the  whole  piece,  and  treats  it  as  if  totally  gangrened. 
Wh«;n  this  is  the  case,  he  excises  the  dead  part;  and  if  unadhe- 
ring,  confines  the  sound  extremities  by  a  ligature  to  the  mouth 
of  the  wound.  He  then  clears  the  canal  by  means  of  a  purga- 
tive and  a  clyster,  and  leaves  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  pans 
to  nature."* 

Pott  confines  a  partially  mortified  intestine  by  a  ligature  ob 
the  mesentery  to  the  wound;  but  excises  a  completely  gangre- 
nous cylinder,  and  unites  the  ends  by  suture,  confining  the  re- 
turned gut  to  the  parietes.  If  the  ends  cannot  be  brought  to- 
gether, he  confines  both  to  the  wounds.  Chopart,  Desault,  aad 
Sabatier  return  small  spots  as  just  menuoned,  but  open  the 
larger  spots.  After  describing  the  symptoms  of  mortification 
in  a  strangulated  hernia,  Mr.  Cooper  says, 

^^  The  hernia  now  sometimes  returns  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  without  assistance,  and  the  patient  survives  but  a  few 
hours,  but  sometimes  the  skin  over  the  tumour  sloughs,  the 
intestine  gives  way,  and  the  faeces  being  dischai^ed  at  the 
opening,  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  soon  after  cease.  When 
this  happens,  the  intestine  contracts  adhesions  to  ibe  hernial 
aac*  The  portion  which  has  been  mortified  sloughs  away,  and 
an  artificial  anus  becomes  established,  through  which,  gene- 
rally during  the  remainii^  part  of  die  pauent's  miserable  eit- 
•  istence,  the  faeces  are  constantly  discharged.  However  it  some- 
times happens  that  when  the  intestine  has  sloughed,  that  a 
reunion  takes  place  of  its  extremities,  the  extreme  wound 
gradually  heals,  the  artificial  anus  is  closed,  and  the  feces  re- 
-sume  their  natural  course."! 

^*  In  performing  the  operation  for  strangulated  bemia,  where 
the  intestine  is  mordfied,  the  appearance  which  it  assumes,  is 
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tliat  of  a  dark  purple,  or  leadco  colored  spot,  or  spoto,  which 
readily  break  down  under  the  impresaioo  of  the  fingers.  The 
other  part  of  the  intestine  is  of  a  chocolate  brown  color,  which 
has  been  often  mistaken  for  mortification,  but  its  color  and  its 
firmness  prove  that  it  has  not  advanced  to  that  state.  £very 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  intestine  is  covered  by  coagulahk 
lymph  of  a  brown  color." 

^  If  a  small  hole  only  has  been  produced,  the  intestine  should 
be  returned  into  the  abdomen,  excepting  that  portion  of  tiie  cy- 
linder in  which  the  hole  exists.  A  needle  and  ligature  should 
be  passed  through  the  mesentery  at  right  angles  with  the  in* 
testine,  to  prevent  its  including  the  branches  of  the  mesenteric 
artery,  which  supply  that  part  of  the  intestine,  and  then  throi^jh 
the  mouth  of  the  hernial  sac;  and,  t3rtng  the  threads,  the  intes- 
tine becomes  confined  to  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  and  the  fxces 
pass  readily  from  the  opening  by  the  wound,  but  will  in  part 
take  their  course  by  the  rectum.  As  granulations  arise  and  the 
wound  becomes  dosed,  the  opening  in  the  intestine  is  gradually 
•shut,  and  an  artificial  anus  is  effectually  prevented.""!^ 

^*  When  the  whole  cylinder  of  tlie  intestine  is  mortified,  it  is 
necessary  to  proceed  very  differendy.  Then  the  mortified  part 
id  the  intestine  should  be  cut  away,  and  the  ends  are  to  be 
faiought  in  contact,  and  confined  by  BMans  of  four  ligatures.'.'! 

^  If  the  intestine  has  a  Itfge  opening  in  iu  side  occupying 
one  half  of  its  cylinder,  it  is,  if  left  to  nature,  sure  to  produce 
an'  artificiai  anus.  Sufficient  of  die  intestine  is  not  then  remain- 
ing to  conduct  the  f«ces  in  their  proper  channel.  The  wound 
heals  so  as  to  form  an  orifice  sufficiently  large  to  prevent  die 
escape  of  that  pordon  of  the  faeces  which  the  intestine  cannot 
convey,  and  if  it  heals  fmrther  dian  to  that  point,  abscesses  fre- 
quendy  form,  which,  when  they  burst,  discharge,  with  the 
matter,  a  considerable  quantity  of  fieces."^ 

^  As  it  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  litde  probabili^  of 
relief  to  the  patient,  when  this  state  is  once  established,  the 
surgeon  should  attempt,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  pre- 
vent its  occurrence. 

^  The  means  which  will  occur  to  the  mind  as  being  most 

*  Cooper  on  H«rBi%  Part  L  Page  34.  fl^l-^^  tld.38. 
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likely  to  effect  the  object,  will  probabty  be  to  make  an  attinter-' 
ropted  tutore  upon  the  opening  in  the  intestine,  but  this  treat* 
ment  wouldleave  the  intestine  with  only  half  its  cylinder,  the 
ittces  will  not  pass,  they  will  either  soon  burst  the  stitches  from 
the  wound,  or  it  will  become  necessary  for  the  surgeon  to  cut 
them  to  unload  the  intestine,'and  prevent  the  death  of  his  pa- 
tient."* 

^  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  maintain  a  diminished  canal 
by  sewing  the  intestine  longitudinally,  the  surgeon  should  not 
only  cut  out  the  mortified  part,  but  all  the  remaining  part  of 
the  cylinder  of  the  intestine,  and  then,  approximating  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  intestine,  he  should  endeavour  to  unite  it  in  the 
manner  in  which  a  transverse  division  of  the  intestine  is  treat- 
ed, by  making  four  sutures  upon  it,  and  confihiog  it  by  means 
of  the  mesentery  to  the  mouth  of  the  hernial  sac.**! 

The  treatment  recommended  by  Lawrence  is  **  to  dilate  the 
stricture^  and  to  leave  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  cure  en- 
tirely to  nature*  The  sloughs,"  he  adds,  ^^  will  be  cast  off;  the 
ends  of  the  gut  are  retained  by  the  adhesive  process  in  a  state 
of  apposition  to  each  otiier,  the  most  favourable  to  their  union, 
die  wound  contracts  and  often  completely  closes,  so  that  the 
continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  perfectly  reestablished* 
The  interference  of  art  can  only  be  prejudicial  in  this  process* 
When  we  consider  the  loose  sute  of  the  intestinal  canal,  in  its 
natural  condition,  we  find  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  its  con- 
tianiiy  can  be  restored,  after  considerable  portions  have  perish- 
ed: yet  indubitable  prooft  of  this  fact  exist,  and  induce  us  to 
place  confidence  in  the  resources  of  nature*":^ 

To  this  statement  he  afterwards  adds,  ^  perhaps  the  only 
step,  which  would  be  justifiable,  is  that  of  making  an  incision 
in  the  spluicelated  part;  this  will  promote  the  evacuation  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  afford  considerable  relief."^ 

When  reviewing  Mr.  Lawrence's  first  edition,  we  remarked 
on  the  passages  above  cited,  ^'  it  remains  for  the  candid  obser- 
vation of  those  who  have  the  opportunity  to  determine,  whether 
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in  cases  where  patients  survive  the  operattoni  the  removal  of 
the  gang^-ejious  intestine  by  the  scissars  is^  or  is  not,  an  ob» 
jectionable  practice;  and  whether  it  is  giving  a  fairer  chance 
of  recovery  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  constitution  during  the 
process  of  separation,  while  we  facilitate,  by  a  free  opening,  the 
evacuation  of  the  alimentary  matters."  Mr«  Astley  Coopen, 
in  the  month  following  that  of  our  publication,  operated  ac* 
cording  to  this  simple  method,  and  in  the  appendix  to  Hey's 
last  edition  of  his  Surgery,  he  published  the  case,  which  was 
completely  successful,  and  then  subjoins  the  following  direc« 
tions,  ^^  as  an  answer  to  a  query  in  the  London  Medical  Re» 
View." 

^^  From  the  foregoing  history  it  appears  that  the  proper 
treatment  of  a  mortified  intestine  in  strangulated  hernia,  con* 
sists  in  the  two  following  circumstances. 

^^  1st.  In  dividing  the  stricture,  so  as  entirely  to  remove  the 
•ause  of  strangulation;  and 

^^  2dly.  In  making  an  opening  into  the  intestine  so  as  to  ^ve 
a  free  oudet  for  the  discharge  of  the  accumulated  faces  in  the 
intestine  within  the  abdomen.  If  the  stricture  only  is  divided, 
the  constipation,  hiccough,  and  vomiting  continue,  but  if  the 
intestine  is  opened,  the  patient  in  a  few  hours  becomes  reliev* 
ed  of  those  symptoms."* 

We  have  thus  laid  before  our  readers  what  we  believe  to  ht 
a  pretty  fair,  though  a  hurried  sketch  of  the  most  promiaeiit 
oppositions  in  opinion,  which  have  existed  in  respect  to  tliis 
very  critical  point.  With  such  a  puxzle  of  discordant  fiicts  and 
authorities  before  him,  our  author  has  proceeded  to  investigate 
the  subject  minutely,  and  tb  adopt,  if  possible,  a  rational  sys- 
tem of  practice. 

He  states  in  the  first  place  that  strangulation  is  twofold,  viz. 
that  which  checks  circulation,  as  well  as  the  transmission  of  wii^ 
ment,  through  the  strictured  gut;  and  that  which  simpty  tni» 
pedes  the  intestinal  function.  He  affirms  that  where  the  perfect 
stranguladon  occurs,  it  is  rapid  in  its  progress  to  gangrene,  the 
unstrictured  part  of  the  canal  within  the  abdomen  remaining 

*  Hey'f  Sur^ry»  Appendix  to  tbe  last  edition. 
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umnflameds  and  that  the  less  fi^m  constriction  givea  rite  to  a 
more  protracted  state  of  suffering,  with  a  tendency  to  general 
peritoneal  inflammation,  before  tbcstraDgulated  gat  mordfies. 
This  he  advances  as  a  general  though  not  an  universal  tnith; 
and  he  therefore  maintains  that  abdominal  inflammation  pro^ 
ceeds  not  from  the  local  injury  of  the  strictured  part,  but  from 
obstruction  to  the  action  of  the  bowels.  This  oiMtruction,  he 
argues,  continued  long  ftt>m  any  cause,,  is  equal  to  produce  the 
effect;  but  the  tighter  the  stricture  on  a  ruptured  gut,  die  sooner 
nature  is  likely  to  relieve  herself,  by  effusing  the  contents 
temally,  or  into  the  hernial  sac* 

He  next  observes,  that  it  ib  not  an  object  to  ascertain,  as 
veral  have  asserted,  whether  the  intestine  do  or  do  not  adhere 
to  the  parietes,ibr  that  in  every  case  of  strangulation,  and  con- 
sequent gangrene,  such  a  degree  of  inflaoBtmation  must  have 
preceddd  as  to  have  insured  a  perficct  adhesion  of  the  got  at  tKe 
stricture* 

Almost  all  writers  on  this  subject  have  expressed  sttifirise 
'at  such  an  union  of  the  ends  of  a  mortified  intestine  as  to  mun- 
tmn  the  continuity  of  the  canal,  ^ter  a  foot  or  more  has  been 
cast  off.  Mr.  Travcrs  therefore  pointo  out,  that  whatever 
length  of  intestine  may  be  lost,  sdll  die  two  extremities  aite 
tied  down  close  to  each  odier  at  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  adher* 
ing  all  round  to  the  stricture,  and  by  one  part  of  their  surbce 
to  each  other. 

*  » In  the  ordinary  situation  of  hernia,  the  portions  of  in- 
testine embraced  by  the  stricture  occupy  a  position  neaify 
parallel.  Their  contiguous  sides  mutually  acttiere;  in  the  re- 
SB^inder  of  their  circumference,  tHey  adhere  to.  the  peritone- 
um, lining  or  forming  the  stricture.  The  existing  adhesion  of 
the  contiguous  sides,  strengthened  by  the  adhesion  of  the 
parts  in  contact,  insures  a  par^  continui^  upon  die  separa- 
mti  of  the  sphacelated  part.  The  line  of  separation  is  the 
line,  of  stricture.  It  commences  on  that  side  of  the  gut  which 
is  in-  direct  contact  with  the  stricture.  As  die  separation  ad- 
vances, the  opposite  adhering  sides  may  perhaps  recede  some- 
what, and  a  little  enlarge  the  angle  <^  union.  But  it  is  ever 
after  an  angle;  and  where  the  peritoneum  is  deficient,  the  ca- 
nal is  simply  covered  in  by  granulations  frt>m  the  cellulaf 


memlknat  of  the  ptfictM  eodimeiag  with  those  of  tht  ntcmal 
ftt  eellohir  attcface  of  the  peittoii^fn*"* 

Ineot»iderarioB  of  thesefacu^andof  aeoimctioii  thatth* 
ligatare  6n  a  straogiilated  got,  or  on  that  proportion  of  tntea* 
tine  tminediately  connected  with  the  strictured  part,  is  leaa 
Rlrely  to  produce  adhesion  than  inflammation  foHowed  by 
nicer,  our  author  decidedly  prefers  the  more  simple  to  the 
more  operose  modes  of  proceeding. 

*  Where  diera  is  no  absolute  sphacelus,  or  only  one  or  two 
smril  spots,  as  dkese  are  readily  cast  oiF  either  outwardly  or 
Arough  the  canal,  he  advises  the  reduction  of  the  bowel^  and 
lite  use  of  fomentations,  glysters  and  laxatilres. 
-  ^  Where  the  gangrene  is  general  or  complete,  and  the  mat- 
ttrs  are  discharged  through  an  opening  or  openings  in  die  gut, 
n  ftte  inebitm  of  the  sac  is  aU  that  appears  to  be  required;  If 
the  spoiled  gut  is  extensive,  the  surgeon  may  use  his  own 
Judgment  concerning  the  removal  of  the  sloughs,  for  the  sake 
4fdeMdineBs« 

^  Where,  under  the  same  state  of  disorganization,  die  gut 
has  not  burst,  and  the  process  of  sloughing  has  not  com- 
senced,  an  opening  should  be  made  near  to  the  stricture,  sttf> 
Amnt  to  admit  of  Uie  discharge  of  the  matters*''f 

^  Where  the  rupture  is  small,  and  the  symptoms  indicase 
Ae  presence  of  gangrene,  unless  the  patient  is,  strictly  speric* 
Ing,  in  articulo  mortis,  I  would  open  the  rupture  by  a  free 
isci^n,  treating  it  as  an  abscess,  so  that  the  foecal  matter 

should  foOow  the  knife."t 

Oor  author  thus  acts  on  the  supposition  that  the  inflamma- 
tion is  confined  to  the  strictured  part.  He  cannot,  indeed,  be 
rfisolutely  sure  of  thiS}  hot,  by  such  conduct,  he  gives  his 
patient  the  fah«9t  chance  of  recovery.  The  great  object  is  to 
unload  the  intestinee:  if  beyond  the  striccure  they  are  sound, 
attch  evacuation  is  she  mosS  secure  mode  of  preventing  inflam- 
mation; and  if  this  has  already  began  in  4he  belly,  no  more 
efectaal  means  can  possibly  be  employed  to  arreas  its  progress, 

*IiM|id]7.  kt  Pajce  S50.  Mr.  Lawrence  haf  added  to  hit  teeond  •d!t!on  t 
tonewhst  ttmilar  acGouiit  of  thii  procew. 
t  Inquiiy,  he  Piqpe  333.  t  Vbid.  335. 
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nor  can  any  meias  without  this  be  eftcicnt  for  the  pvpoae* 
He  conceives  it  to  be  highly  prejudicial  to  sever  nature's  ligBr* 
tore,  to  affix  his  own,  by  drawing  out  the  sound  intestine:  and 
he  is.extremely  cautious  in  relaxing  the  stricture  by  which  the 
mischief  has  been  caused* 

^  The  division  of  the  stricture  where  an  intestine  is  in  a 
state  jlo  resume  its  functions  is  indispensable;  but  the  object 
of  the  division  where  an  intestine  is  mortified  is  to  me  uiua* 
tcttigible.  It  is  in  fact  no  longer  a  stricture,  the  resistance 
which  made  it  so  is  taken  oflF  by  the  odlapse  of  the  included 
gut,  and  the  patient  can  experience  no  greater  relief  from  the 
division  than  the  part  itself.  Nature  has  anticipated  the  suf  t 
geon;  being  unable  to  dilate  the  stricture,  she  has  accommoda- 
ted herself,  as  her  custom  is,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  caffi 
and  accomplished  by  other  means  the  object  of  the  operation* 
The  gut  has  been  liberated  at  the  expence  of  its  vitality*"* 

Such  is  the  general  nile^  which -like  other  general  rules  is 
not  without  its  exception;  for  Mr*  T*  afterwards  says,  after 
opening  the  sphacelated  gut  '*  if  the  stricture  should  still  be 
sufficient  to  retain  the  matters,  which  will  seldom  be  the.case^ 
a  mtiderate  dilatation  of  it  will  be  required*"! 

These  operations  then,  do  not  seem  to  differ  nu^^^rii^ 
from,  those  of  Petit  and  Gooch,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr* 
Lawrence  also  has  preferred  to  the  devices  of  more  modei^ 
days*  *^  To  Mr.  Lawrence  of  Bartholomew's  Hospital,"  aaya 
our  author,  with  manly  and  honourable  candour,  ^*  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  an  excellent  Treatise  on  Hernia,  is  due 
the  credit  of  having  revived  the  opinions,  neglected  mr  forgotr 
ten,  of  the  illustrious  Petit*"^  ^ 

For  the  after  treatment  of  the  case  Mr*  Travers  is  veiy 
minute*  and  as  we  conceive,  peculiarly  judicious  in  his  direc* 
tions*  We  dare  not  however,  venture  to  trespass  any.  loiqpec 
on  the  patience  of  our  readers  by  quotation^  He  proceeds  oa 
tjbe  principle  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  canal  should  he  as« 
aisted  to  regain  its  functions  before  any  attempts  are  made,  to 
close  the  external  wound;  a  practice,  we  need  hardly  say, 
directly  the  reverse  of  that  generally  adopted*  When  such  cau* 

•  Inquiry  Page,  300.  f  W-  333.  *  Id  294. 
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tious'trefltnient  is  pursued,  Mr.  T.  maintains,  that  ailiificiid 
anoa  ia  a  very  rare  consequence  either  of  wound  or  mortHica^ 
tton* 

Several  interesting  cases  are  given  to  shew  that  a  state  of 
iatestine  after  strangulation  frequendy  occurs,  which,  though 
thdit  of  grangrene,  forms  a  perfect  barrier  to  the  transmission 
of  its  contents.  An  operation  therefore,  by  which  such  an  in- 
testine is  returned  into  the  belly  is  fruidess;  the  patient  dies 
from  continued  obstruction,  and  on  examination  of  the  b6dy 
there  appears  no  inflammation  in  the  general  cavity,  but  the 
injured  gut  is  found  precisely  in  the  state  in  which  it  lay  in  the 
sac:  this  aitate  is  that  of  high  discoloration  with  indentation  lefi^ 
by  the  stricture.  The  part  seems  to  have  been  paralyzed,  and 
ikongh  it  would  recover  its  power  to  act  in  ume,  yet  the  sys- 
tern  is  unable  to  endure  the  intermediate  obstruction.  In  thi^ 
taae  we  are  directed  by  our  author  to  return  the  bowel,  for  it 
is  included  in  that  species  of  hernia  in  which  ^  disorganization 
has' not  commenced."  We  presume  however,  that  other  direc- 
tsona  would  have  been  given  if  the  nature  of  the  injury  could 
lie  detected  previously  to  the  return  of  the  gut.  This  however 
it  impossible,  for  no  change  of  colour  can  suffice  to  indicate 
aiich  a  state.  The  change  of  colour  indeed,  according  to  our 
aftdior,  however  great  it  may  be,  is  an  equivocal  sign  of  death* 
m  the  bowel;  though  the  loss  of  lustre  aflbrds  ah  unerring  proof 
afit. 

The  vohime  concludes  with  several  curious  experiments 
iaitating  the  processes  of  strangulated  hernia;  and  with  an 
higWy  ioteKttingcase,  detailed  by  the  patient,  in  which  a  stran- 
gulated, and  apparently  mortified  intestinal  rupture,  admitted 
of  apotttaneous  cure  without  external  discharge. 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  that  in  the  present  instance,  we 
bave  been'studioua  to  lay  before  them  rather  an  analysis  of  the 
work  before  ua,  than  a  criticism  on  it.  l*he  enquiry  is  in  truth 
ao  purely  experimental,  that  it  can  only  be  reached  by  direct 
fatta.  In  giving  this  analysis,  we  have  also  been  anxious  to  pre-' 
aentas  full  an  account  aa  possible  of  the  general  subject,  con- 
luatently  with  our  Umiu,  that  our  readers  might  be  abb  to  es« 
timate  at  one  view,  what  has  been  done  and  by  whom.  This 
tpo  we  conceived  lo  be  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  exhibit* 
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fag  the  addhtoim  which  have  been  made  to  oor  knowledge  ly 
the  investigations  of  Mr.  Travels. 

We  cannot  conclude  however,  without  a  decided  dectaratiott 
of  our  belief  that  die  present  volume  mun  become  a  standird 
authority  upon  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  i>ot  merely  froas 
the  mass  of  Information  collected  in  it,  but  from  the  resok 

'  I 

which  it  displays  of  numerous  and  important  original  inqui* 
ties,  and  from  the  sound  sense  and  discretion  by  which  these 
have  been  guided.  Our  author  has  shown  a  degree  of  zeal  and 
activity  which  obstacles  have  served  only  to  heighten;  and  a 
directness  and  soundnosa  io  reasoning,  which  even  his  enthuat- 
asm  has  not  tended  to  mislead.  i 

The  writer  of  the  work  before  us  may  by  some  be  considered 
an  unsparing  and  remorseless  slayer  of  brutes.  That  such 
slaughter  is  always  defensible  we  do  not  assert;  and  we  admit 
that  it  can  only  be  defended  by  clear  and  great  good  resulting 
from  it.  All  must  abhor  cruelty  proceeding  from  malice  or  ca« 
ptjcei  aU  will  readfly  aUow  that  for  the  moreperfeet  gratifica- 
I90D  of  our  appetites,  we  are  not  authorized  in  tormenting  itn 
ferior  animals;  and  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  declared  thaK  f 

the  design  of  procuring  scientific  amusement,  is  a  motive  no 
less  inadequate  to  justify  us  in  giving  diem  pain.  Whether  the 
pleaeure  procured  be  that  of  the  pdate,  as  from  roasting  lob* 
Iters  or  crimping  cod,  or  that  of  satisfied  curiosity,  as  from 
viewing  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  or  the  absorption  of  chyhs 
lA  living  creatures,  the  object  is  alike  selfish  and  alike  oopro- 
ductive^ 

.  It  is  not  therefore  the  mere  name  of  science  that  will  sane*-  . 

(ion  such  acts;  and  though  it  is  true  that  man,  considered  as  a 
race,  has  always  a  selfish  object  even  in  useful  experiments  on 
living  animals,  an  object  to  benefit  the  race  which  makes  d^em 
with  little  if  any  regard  to  the  serviee  of  that  which  endures 
them,  yet  if  the  advanuge  be  great,  we  conceive  that  he  has  a 
ftrong  plea  in  his  justification.  In  knocking  down  an  ox  tar  food 
we  are  sanctioned  by  general  practice;  and  when  we  inBxA  pain 
and  death  on  dogs  to  avert  pain  and  death  from  man»  wa  act 
on  a  principle  |irecisely  similar,  and  may  plead  self*pres«rva«» 
tion  in  excuse.  It  is  the  urgency  of  the  case  which  makes  the 
defence;  and,  in  fact,  it  must  be  aUowed,  thai  those  wbo  eave 


more  suffering  ihsti  Uiey.giv«,  are  beoefiMston  lo  the  cauac  lif 
life.  £ach  act  however,  must  be  measured  by  a  airiot  asid 
jealous  rule,  and  by  such  our  author  must  be  judged.  In  ba« 
lancing  the  account  we  believe  that  few  extensive  experimental 
enquirers  will  be  found  to  have  stopped  precisely  at  that  limit 
which  bounds  their  utility. 
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Observations  rehtwe  to  the  Application  of  a  Ligature  to 
the  Subclavian  Artery  in  cases  of  Wounds  and  Aneu- 
risms.— Accompanied  with  two  Plates. 

BY  JOSEPH  PARR15H,  M.  D. 

No  branch  of  surgery  reqiiire»  more  attention  than  the  treaty 
ment  of  diseases  and  wounds  of  bloodvessels,  for  by  the  timely 
hxterposition  of  a  judicious  surgeon  many  lives  may  be  pre* 
served,  which  without  such  aid  would  most  probably  be  lost. 

Under  these  impressions,  I  shaH  proceed  to  offer  some  oh* 
servations  relative  to  the  Subclavian  Arter}'-«the  subject  haa 
engaged  my  attention  for  several  months,  and  I  have  pursued! 
the  investigation  in  concert  w^ith  my  medical  friends  Dra. 
Thomas  T.  Hewson,  and  Joseph  Hartshorne.  We  have  repeal* 
edly  dissected  the  p«irts  and  taken  up  the  artery  on  the  dead 
subject;  having  examined  for  the  purpose,  fifteen  bodies,  exclu* 
sive  of  the  one  which  I  dissected  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
drawing  taken  of  the  parts,  as  presented  in  one  of  the  plates 
accompanying  this  paper;  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  state,  that 
all  the  observations  upon  this  truly  important  subject,  are  to  be 
considered  entirely  as  the  result  of  our  joint  labours. 

In  addition  to  this.  Dr.  Hartshome  and  myself  have,  for  a 
considerable  time,  been  engaged  in  contriving  an  instrument, 
which  experience  has  shown  may  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  Subclavian  Artery,  and  may  also  be  employed 
whh  great  advantage  in  many  other  situations.  A  very  ingenious 
aftdnttenttve  surgeon^s  instrument  maker  (John  Rorer  of  Phlla- 
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delphia)  has  made  the  utotrument  for  us;  and  a  plate  of  ft  is 
afized  to  this  commimicatioQ.  A  more  particular  account  of 
this  instrument  and  of  the  mode  of  using  it,  is  reserved  for 
soother  place:  yet  it  will  now  be  proper  to  stale,  that  it  ooii^ 
sists  of  a  needle,  either  Munt  or  (harp,  having  two  eyes,  one 
near  the  shoulder,  the  other  near  the  point;  and  above  dye 
shoulder  is  a  male  screw;  this  may  be  adapted  to  a  steel  shank 
fixed  in  a  small  handle,  and  at  the  end  of  the  shank  diere  is  a 
female  screw*  Needles  of  various  size^  may  all  be  adapted  to 
one  handle,  as  the  screws  correspond. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  particularly  requested  to  the 
plate  of  the  Subclavian  Artery,  &c.;  as  it  is  principsdly  intended 
to  supersede  an  anatomical  description,  which  it  was  concluded 
would  be'  less  likely  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  parts:  yet  it 
will  l>e  proper  to  make  some  general  observations  on  the  dis- 
seaion. 

The  skin  and  platysma-myoidea,  togedier  with  the  omohyoi- 
deus,  were  removed,  also  the  principal  part  of  the  external 
jugular  vein.  A  little  dissection,  and  the  removal  of  a  small 
ponion  of  cellular  and  adipose  matter,  brought  die  edge  of 
the  anterior  scalenus  muscle  into  view,  and  exposed  the  Sub« 
clavian  Artery  and  vein,  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves,  idso 
the  artery  marked  in  the  plate,  superficial  cervical  branch, 
which  it  should  be  remembered  is  deeply  situated,  although  the 
name  might  ea«ly  convey  a  different  idea. 

*  The  stemo-mastoideus  muscle  was  now  detached  by  the 
scalpel  from  its  insertion  into  the  clavicle  and  sternum,  and  was 
turned  aside.  This  fully  exposed  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and 
gave  a  distinct  view  of  the  point  where  the  supra  scapulaty 
v^tn  unites  with  the  external  jugular  vein.  They  enter  by  a 
common  trunk  into  the  subclavian  vein  just  before  it  joins  the 
internal  jugular. 

The  dissection  was  continued  under  and  also  below  the  cla- 
vicle* The  supra  scapular  artery,  which  runs  under  tUs  bone, 
was  exposed,  and  the  subclavius  muscle  was  removed;  also  the 
pectoralis  major  and  minor  muscles:  the  bloodvessels  and  nerves 
in  the  axilla  were  dissected. 

A  ponion  of  the  clavicle  was  now  removed  with  a  saw*  In 
consequence  of  this,. the  scapula,  by  falling  off  a  little  ^'^^*vnr 
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bom  the  tniek^  widened  the  space  and  gave  a  more  diatincc 
view  of  the  pans  contained  in  the  axiUa;  although  it  produced 
flome  change  in  their  relative  situatiolu  But^as  without  this  i^ 
moval  of  the  clavicle  ii  would  have  been  impracticable  to  have 
>  made  the  wished  for  demonstration  in  one  plate,  it  was  thou^t 
hfBSttodoit. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  th;  plexus  of  nerves  above  the  clavicle  are 
separated  from  the  artery.  Instead  of  this,  in  a  natural  state^ 
one  of  the  nerves  lies  nearly  and  sometimes  quite  in  contact, 
with  the  bloodvessel. 

It  must  also  be  recollected,  that  the  removal  of  the  clavicle, 
by  widening  the  space  in  the  axilla,  makes  the  wtery  appear 
much  more  accessible  in  that  part  than  is  really  the  case.  Th^ 
internal  jugular  vein  is  rather  preternaturally  distended  by  the 
ii^ction. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  particularly  requested  to  the 
situation  of  the  subclavian  vein.  When  it  arrives  at  the  clavicle 
it  generally  passes  along  and  under  the  bone,  being  below  and 
in  front  of  the  artery;  and  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle  acts  as  a. 
septum  between  these  two  important  bloodvesseb.  I  do  not  rcr 
co^ect  but  one  instance  in  the  course  of  our  dissections  where  the 
subclavian  vein  was  found  rising  above  the  clavicle.  It  was  in 
a  remarkably  high  shouldered  subject,  and  the  sternal  portion 
of  the  bone  was  considerably  depressed. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  surgeons  to  take  up  the 
Subclavian. Artery.  Few  instances  are  to  be  found  on  record 
where  it  has  been  effected. 

One  is  related  by  Thomas  Ramsden,  assistant  surgeon  to  Sc« 
.Bartholemews  Hospital,  who  performed  the  operation.  It  may  be 
found  at  the  close  of  an  octavo  volume  on  Sclerocele,  published 
by  that  gentleman  in  London,  1811,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred: the  greater  part  of  the  caae  was  republished  in  the 
Ediectic  Repertory.  I  shall  reserve  some  observations  on  the 
case,  with  an  account  of  the  operation,  for  another  place. 

In  the  Surgical  Dictionary  of  Samuel  Cooper,  edited  by  J. 
S.  Dorsey,  M.  D..page  72,  under  the  article  Aneurism,  we 
find  the  following: — 

^  A  wound  of  the  axillary*  artery,  might  render  it  neces- 

*  Wlnsiour  gives  the  name  of  axillary  to  ,the  artery  immediately  aa  it  has 
passed  from  behind  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle;  we  have^  however*  ventur- 
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Wry  to  do  this  operation.  This  vessel  was  tied  by  a  Mr.  Httlt, 
111 'Cheshire,  when  it  had  been  wounded  with  a  scythe,  so  at  16 
bring  the  ends  of  the  artery  into  view;  and  the  arm  was  pre- 
aerved,  though  it  remained  afterwards  a  little  weak,  whieh  Iff^ 
deed,  might  be  owing  to  some  large  nerve  being  divided.  (Sc€ 
Scarpa^  p.  373.)  Mr.  White,  of  Manchester,  relates  ^pother 
filfttance  of  this  vessel  being  ti«?d,  in  the  case  of  a  wound;  but, 
mortification  of  the  limh,  and  death  followed*  Three  of  tfi^ 
herves  were  found  included  in  the  ligature.— ->LonJon  Medkcal 
Journal^  VoL  4. 

^  In  a  case  of  axillary  aneurism,  which  had  actua%  burst, 
fend  the  hemorrhage  from  which  could  only  be  stopped  by  pres^ 
sing  the  artery  against  the  first  rib,  Mr.  Keate,  the  surgeon* 
general,  practised  the  following  operation,  which  was  attended 
with  completely  successful  consequences.  This  gentleman  de* 
termined  on  taking  up  the  artery,  above  the  diseased  and  rup- 
tured part,  in  its  passage  over  the  first  rib.  Accordingly,  ha 
made  an  incision  obliquely  downwards,  divided  the  fibres  6f 
die  pectoral  muscle,  that  were  in  his  way,  and,  when  he  came 
to  die  artery,  passed  a  curved,  blunt-pointed,  silver  needle, 
trmed  double,  aft  he  conceived,  under  the  artery,  and  tied  two 
of  the  ends.  After  a  careful  examination,  finding  that  the  artery 
l^sated  below  the  ligature,  he  determined  on  pasmg  another 
figature  higher  up,  and  nearer  to  the  davide:  he,  dierefor^, 
passed  the  needle  more  deeply,  so  as  evidendy  to  include  the 
artery.  In  a  few  days  the  swelling  of  the  arm  began  to  subsided, 
the  wound  suppurated,  and  the  ligatures  came  away  whh  the 
dnessings.  The  arm  afterwards  recovered  its  feeling,  and  the 
patient  regained,  in  a  great  measure,  the  entire  modon  of  the 
•houlder,  8tc«  Med*  Reoiewand  Magatinefor  laoi." 

In  the  case  of  axillary  aneurism,  which  was  successfully 
treated  by  the  surgeon-general,  it  appears,  that  in  the  first 
attempt  to  pass  the  double  ligature  under  the  artery  be  thought 
he  had  succeeded,  but,  after  carefid  examination,  finding  the 
artery  pulsate  below  the  ligature,  he  passed  the  medk  more 
deepkf^  so  as  evidently  to  include  the  artery. 

Now,  when  we  recollect  that  the  first  ligature  did  not  in- 

ed  to  eontider  it  as  tttbcUvian,  ibiloinng  in  tius  init«nce  the  autliority  of 
Hatter,  BeU,  aii4  viDtt  targeont,  who  bare  written  on  this  subject. 


dMc  the  mtUfyy  tme  is  loitie  wmad  to  svippaw  dtfrii  tw» 
braided  either  the  vein  or  some  of  the  serves;  and  atxbe  second 
Wemyt^  in  whkb  the  atedls  was  pMsod  jbore  dccpljr  and  4a« 
dodedthe  aiter>\  it  probably  took  withifi  its  gnisp  sonse  vesy 
important  parts,  although  it  is  true  the  pmient  recoveredw 
The  bloodvessels  and  nerves  are  so  Uended  below  the  clavicle 
that  it  appears  as  if  it  was  iditmst  injUossiUe  to  diserfanimM 
between  theas.  ^ 

The  following  abstract  of  a  caae  <tf  anetwism  in  ih«  aitiftuy 
artery  io  taken  Arom  the  .CKnsi|tte-  CMrurgicale,  ou  MeiMOima 
ct  ObservatidBS  de^  Chimrgie  CHniiiue«  Pin-  ^h.  J.  FOkmmt 
Tome  II»  :  .    ..i    . 

Gabriel  LongpK,  aged  about  fiMty  years.,  iras  sdaEutted  iMlfi 
Ae  hospital  of  the  college  of  snrgeiy,  with  an  aiieaiism  of  duf 
ttitbry  vR^ry  of  the  right  side^ 

Tiif;  tumour  filled  the  aKilla,  a^d  projected  fisrwaikls  uiid«^ 
die  peciorslis.  major  muscle.  It  pulsated' with .suoh  {brcea»to 
jise  under  the  pressure  of  both  hands* 
.  This  patient  was  received  into  the  hospital  more  from  a  da^ 
4re  to  study  Uie  natoie  of  his  disease  than  from  any  hope  ol 
effecting  a  cure. 

By  fre(}uent  ezambations  it  was  discovered,  that  the. artery 
could  .be  distinctly  felt  above  the  tuoKMiTi  and  that  its  pulsation 
conld.be  emir^iy  oommand^rd  by  modemta pressure bot«r«eu 
ibeftogerft 

The  ,mpde  of  operating  pi)sposed,  was  tp  make  an  incisicis 
through  the  intqgum^nts  below  the  claviclci  $ben^  introducing  ik 
directqr  behind  the  pectoi^s  miyor,  to  .divide  all  the  fibnra  of 
tfiat  muscle  which  are  aitacbtd  to  the  chvicle* 

An  incisi<¥^  asade  ii|  this  manner,  wsH^d  have  deoudftd  tbut 
portion  of  the  aziilary  artery  so  easily  graspsd  by  the  ii^(em 
and  a  ligature  miig^t  d^o  have  been  passed  under  it  with  ease* 
Oa  consulting  the  surgeons  of  the  hospital  re^>ecting  the  prop 
priety  of  performing  this  operatio0|.  ope  of  them  advised^  that 
the  pectoral  muscle  should  not  be  divided;  as  there  waa  soa^ 
danger  that  the  tunuH^*  would  buist  as  soon  as  the  supp(»t 
afforded  by  the  muscle  was  removed* 

k  was  4eienninad  that  the  muscia  should*  not  be  divided^ 
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•  id  tlol  aonie  of  its  fibm  diouU  be  iucladedwith  the  ailery 

'    a  ligature* 
After  having  made  several  ansacceseful  atteaipts  to  pkuge 
£i  needle  through  the  nmsde  and  under  the  artery,  the  ope- 
ticm  was  abandoned  as  imprscticable. 
The  danger  of  the  patient  was  not  incrdacd  by  tfab  attempt: 

'  <  died  however  twenqr  daya  .afterwaid. 
In  contemplating  the  aneration  as  attempted  by  the  Frenefa 
rgeon,  contrary,  it  appears,*  to  his  own  judgment,  it  seems 
dly  surprising  that  the  patient  escaped  from  the  hand  of  the 
'teralor  $»  well  as  he  did.  A  slight  glance  at  die  bloodvessels 
d  nerves  below  the  clavicle,  as  shewn  jxx  the  plate,  must  be 
efficient  to  convince  any  person  of  the  extreme  rashness  cf 
uag^g  a  sharp  pointed  needle- into  such  a  sttuatioo;  and 
rther,  that  this  should  be  done  without  first  attempting  alt 
ast,  to  cut  through  the  pectoral  muscle^  in  order  to  give 'the 
aerator  a  slender  chance  of  perceiving  the  danger,  md,  ifpos- 
hk  of  avoiding  it,  must  be  cause  of  astonishnnQOt  to  diose 
.10  are  familiar  with  the  anatomy  of  the  part*  I  shall  leave 
^y  further  remarks  on  the  case  with  simply  expreas'mg  my 

.  jlief,  that  such  practice  must  receive  the  marked 
on  of  every  judicious  surgeon. 


An  instance  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  secure  the  Sul>: 

avian  Artery,  by  that  highly  distinguished  sui^geon,  Asdey 

ooper  of  London,  was  published  in  the  Medical  Repository 

*  New  York,  by  Valentine  M ott,  M*  D.,  who  assisted  at  the 

^rati6n.  Vide  third  Hexade,  voL  i,  page  331. 

'  From  the  aceount  of  Doctor  Mott  it  appears,  that  the  patient 

Aras  afflicted  with  Aneurism  of  the  Subclavian  Artery,  wluch 

was  very  large,  and  had  produced  great  alteration  in  the  natu- 

tal  situation  of  the  parts.  The  case  was  considered  by  Aadey 

Cooper  as  very  unfavourable  for  an  operation;  but  the  certainly 

of  d^ath,  if  no  relief  could  be  obtained,  was  so  obvious,  that 

the  surgeon  determined  oti  giving  the  patient  a  chance;  espe* 

ally  as  the  poor  man  was  wiHtng  to  submit  to  any  thing  that 

might  be  thought  proper  for  his  relief,  and  the  uncertainty  of 

success  was  candidly  stated  to  him. 

•  By  very  careful^  dissecdon  above  the  davide,  die  surgeon 


/ 
/ 
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proceed^  in  laying  bare  tbe  aitybiy  plexus  of  ncnrves,  wfaidi 
lay  60  deep  that  the  fore  finger  could  bat  just  reach  them. 
The  artery  was  fek  £eeUy  pukatiog,  aod  covered  by  one  of 
the  large  nerves* 

A  curved  probe  was  now  passed  under  the  artery,  and  re- 
peated attempts  were  made  to  draw  it  from  under  the  nerve, 
so  as  lo  pass  a  ligature  round  it;  but  these  were  all  unsuccess- 
ful; and,  after  keeping  the  patient  ob  the  table  one  hour  and 
£%  minutes,  the  operation  was  abandoned  as  impracticable, 
and  the  patient  died  on  the  sixth  day. 

•  Faihire  in  the  attainment  of  the  object,  occurring  to  Astley 
Cooper,  can  only  be  attributed  to  insiq>erable  obstacles  connec«- 
ted  widi  the  case*  Yet  it  is  possible,  it  was  rendered  still  more 
embarrassing  in  conseq;ufence  of  the  inadequacy  of  a  curved 
probe  to  il&e  purpose  of  pasung  a  ligature  under  an  artery  so 
situated. 


As  ft  has  been  previously  stated  that  the  operation  has  been 
performed  by  Thomas  Ramsden,  I  shall  now  insert  his  account 
^  die  mode  of  doing  it: 

' '  ^  The  patient  being  placed  upon  an  operating  table,  with  his 
head  obliquely  towards  the  light,  and  the  affected  &rm  suppor- 
ted by  an  assistant  at  an  easy  distance  from  the  side,  I  made 
a  transverse  incision  through  the  skin  and  platysma-myoides, 
along  and  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  clavicle,  of  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  bepnning  it  nearest  to  the  shoul- 
der, and  terminating  its  inner  extremity  at  about  half  an  inch 
within  the  outward  edge  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoideus  mus- 
cle, lliis  incision  divided  a  'small  superficial  artery,  which  was 
directly  secured.  The  skin  above  the  clavicle  being  then  pinch- 
ed up  between  my  thumb  and  finger  and  those  of  an  assistant, 
I  divided  it  from  within  outwards  and  upwards  in  the  line  of 
the  outward  edge  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoideus  muscle  to 
the  extent  of  two  inches. 

^  My  object  in  pinching  up  the  skin  for  the  second  incision 
was  to  expose  at  once  the  superficial  veins,  and  by  dissecting 
them  carefully  from  the  cellular  membrane  to  place  them  out 
of  my  way  without  wounding  them.  This  provision  proved  to 
be  very  useful,  for  it  renderad  the  flow  of  blood  during  the 


wise  have  b^en  «Kpec(ed;  aad  th«(riqr  waUed  nit  wiA  A# 
greatest  facUiqr  to  ^ri9g  into  vkw  ifaoM  ffilto  wUokt  fmnc  ID 
direct  me  to  the  artery. 

/*  My  HM^tiiDt  hayiiii;  oo«r  lowered  tlie  dbaulder#  fpr  the 
p^rpps^  of  placing  Umc  irst  inpiaipQ  aliove  the  clavicle  (which  { 
had  d^sig^iedly  made  ^Img  aod  uppB  that  bone),  I  coa^ 
doued  the  di^sectiop^  with  my  acalpel  wtil  I  had  d^uitip^ 
brought  into  sigh^  tbe  ei^  of  the  aDtcrior  acalcMia  mtiaolo, 
immediately  below  the  angl^,  which  is  formed  by  th^  tiwera^ 
ing-belly  of  the  oi^o-hypideua  and  the  edge  of  the  atsmotckido* 
mastoideus,  and  having  placed  my  finger  on  the  artery  a(  th^ 
ppim  where  it  pr^SQAia  itself  between  the  acalemi,  I  fiMiad  no 
l^cuhy  in  tracing  it  without  touchiifg  any  of  the  aervca  to 
jthe  lower  edge  .of  the  upper  rib^  ,at  wUeh  part  I  detached  it 
with  my  finger  nail  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  ligatmw*    • 

^^  Here  however  arose  an  embarrassment^  which  (although  I 
i^as  not  uiiprepai:ed  for  it)  mr^y  ejffyeded  ii^y  expaet^liao* 
I  had  learned)  fron^  repeatedly  performing  thia  opentionnDiAfF 
years  since  on  the  dead  subject,  that  to  paaa  the  ligature  uadii^ 
the  subclavian  artery  with  the  needle  conunonly  uaed  in  aneu-^ 
risma  would  be  inipracticable;  I  had  thefefoif  jpcpvid^  fPy* 
self  with  instruments  of  varipm  forms  and  curvaturea  to  aaeef 
the  difficulty,  each  of  which  most  readily  conveyed  tbe|igftti|r^ 
underneath  the  artery,  but  would  aerve  me  no  iartbeit  te* 
being  made  of  solid  materials  and  fixed  info  hjindlcai  tbe}^ 
^ould  pot  allow  of  their  points  being  brought  up  again  at  the 
very  shqrt  curvature  wlnefi  the  ;narrownc^  of  the  apaee  be- 
tween the  rib  and  the  davide  afforded*  and  which,  in  ^ia  ^« 
ticulfir  case,  waa  rendered  of  nnuanal  dep^  by  the  previous 
elevation  of  the  ahoulder,  by  the  tumor. 

^^  After  trying  various  means  to  qverepme  this  difficult,  a 
p^ojDe  of  ductile  metal  waa  iit  length  banded  me,  which  I  paaa« 
ed  under  the  artery,  and  bringing  up  its  point  with  a  pair  of 
amall  forceps,  I  succeeded  in  paasmg  m^  the  ligatvtre^  and  then 

*  In  my  first  incisipn  |  inttntionaUy  cut  down  along  m^  W"^  tha  clavicle, 
as  a  security  against  wounding  any  superficial  veaieb;  a  yfty  little  lowering 
of  ttie  shoulder  therefbre  placed  the  iaclaion  fin  the  sttoation  I  wished  to- 
htjve  it  for  the  purpMe  of  pmoeediag  with  the  operatloa. . 
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litd  dia  tiibehvian  artery  at  the  part  where  I  had  previouslj 
detached  it  for  that  purpose,  llie  drawing  of  the  knot  was 
I— tttuded  widi  pain,  die  wound  was  dosed  by  die  dry  suture, 
and  the  padent  was  then  vetumed  to  hb  bed."^ 

WhSe  reTiewing  the  iast  description  of  this  very  important 
operation,  I  have  been  almost  irresistibly  led  to  compare  the 
writer  to  a  skilful  navigator,  who,  after  having  safely  conduct* 
«d  a  vessel  into  a  very  dangerous  port,  has  given  an  account 
tf  die  adventure,  with  some  cursory  observations  for  the  in- 
ItorwiatkNi  of  others;  while  he  has  omitted  to  lay  down  in  his 
dhart  some  very  perilous  shoals«  which  would,  most  probably; 
prov^  fatal  to  die  inexperienced  mariner.  After  indulging  for 
a  moment  in  this  exercise  of  die  imagination,  I  wish  difidendty 
in  ofltr  some  criticisms  on  the  subject  before  us. 

The  practice  of  making  the  transverse  incision  direcdy  upon 
die  ckvfele,  and  also  of  pinching  up  the  skin  in  the  second  in^ 
dsioB,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  superficial  vans,  is 
obviously  proper,  and  must  receive  the  approbation  of  every, 
am^gctm,  whose  primary  object  is  to  proceed  consistendy  with 
the  welfinre  of  the  padent,  without  feeling  anxious  to  display 
n  very  onuaual  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  knife. 

At  this  stage  of  the  operation,  the  shoulder  was  lowered  by 
die  assistant  for  die  purpose  of  placing  the  first  incision  above 
dtt  davide.  The  dissection  was  then  continued  unril  the  edge 
of  the  anterior  scakms  muscle  was  distincdy  brought  into 
view;  and  d»  artery  was  eiq)Osed,  and  traced  with  the  finger 

*Wot  Ilia  panpo^e  of  drawing  tlie  ligttoM  firm^jr  upon  Hie  artery*  T. 
Rii|is4^l^  rpfifSDmemlf  two  initninieiits,  aurked  in  one  of  bis  platei  NK* 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Ue.ttstet  that  tliey  proved  psrUculwIy  ter-* 
Yicemble  tn  a  put  of  the  operation^  where  the  flngera  alone  would  have  been 
iasdtqaato  withoiit  poUtng  away  the  artery  from  its  attaehmentt  to  a  great 


TiMjsppcsrtebe  fbnaed  of  two  |neotsefaieta1{  each  pieee  it  terminated 
at  one  end  in  a  ring  of  auflicieht  aiae  to  allow  a  ligature  to  pOM  fireely  thro«|^ 
it— probably  firm  iron  wire  fixed  in  a  handle  would  anawerthe  purpose. 

The  ends  of  the  Lgature  are  to  be  passed  through  the  ringas  the  operator 
may  then  gently  pass  the  instrument  down  to  the  artery,  then  twlathig  the 
ligatme  round  the  iostftiment  so  as  to  prevent  it  fttim  slipping,  he  firmly 
ties  the  knot 

Kveiysargeon  who  attempts  the  operation  ought  to  be  provided  with 
these  instruments,  although  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  use  them  in  all  cases. 
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to  the  hwer  edge  of  the  upper  lib,  at  whkh  point  it  wis  seculv 
ed  by  a  ligature. 

Now,  when  I  recollect  die  frequent  dissections  made  in  co»- 
cert  with  my  two  medical  friends,  I  can  scarcely  refrain  from 
expressing  my  surprise,  that,  really  the  most  important  diflkul- 
ties  likely  to  occur  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  should  be 
entirely  omitted. 

Upon  examination  of  the  paits,  as  exhibited  in  the  plate^  it 
will  appear,  that  very  important  bloodvessels  are  involved  ki 
this  part  of  the  operation.  The  superficial  cervical  branch  is  an 
•artery  equal  in  size  to  the  radial;  the  supra  scapular  artery  is 
very  litde  inferior  in  size;  even  the  supra  scapular  vein  wouUi 
if  wounded,  cause  great  embarrassment  in  the  operation* 

None  of  these  vessels  are  even  noticed;  and  yet  aU  of  them 
are  unquestionably  in  great  danger  of  being  wounded,  if,  by 
dissection  with  the  Scalpel,  the  edge  of  the  anterior  scalenus 
musde  is  brought  distincdy  into  view. 

When  we  advert  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  securing  either 
of  these  arteries,  especially  the  superficial  cervical,  which  is 
deeply  situated  in  a  part  where  we  can  have  no  controul  over 
the  circulation,  it  is  really  remarkable,  that  in  a  description  .-of 
the  operation  they  should  not  have  obtained  the  most  mariced 
attention. 

Again,  the  ligature  was  passed  round  the  artery  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  first  rib.  Now,  I  trust  we  shaB  make  it  appeu*  that 
the  upper  edge  of  the  first  rib  ought  to  be  preferred. . 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  this  valuable  case  I 
wish  again  to  request  the  reader  to  consult  it  at  large.  The 
observations  of  the  writer  are  certainly  very  interesting,  and 
his  remarks  on  the  inutility  of  the  practice  hitherto  generally 
adopted,  >  of  deferring  the  operation  for  aneurism  as  long  as 
possible,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  anastomosing  vessels 
to  enlarge,  appear  to  be  worthy  the  serious  attention  of  every 
practical  surgeon. 
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*  I  8iidlkfi0w^  p]t)ceed  to '  describe  the  mode  of  peffenaing  the 
operation,  conformably  to  the  views  we  have  taken  of  the  sub* 

JBCt. 

OPERATION. 

After  having  completed  the  two  external  incisions,  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  T.  Ramsden,  it  is  of  great  import 
tance  to  attend  to  the  position  of  the  shoulder  and  arm.  The 
fcrmer  should  be  depressed  as  fiu*  as  practicable  by  an  assis- 
tant, who  shoald  at  the  same  time  keep  the  arm  close  to  the 
body*  The  increase  of  space  above  the  clavicle,  produced  by 
Ais  movement,  can  scarcely  be  fairly  appreciated  by  any  but 
those  who  have  dissected  the  parts,  and  tried  the  experiment 
for  themselves. 

-  The  operator  ought  now  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  greatest  degree  of  danger  still 
awaits  him.*  He  should  be  aware  of  the  bloodvessels  which  lie 
in  the  way;  and  that  he  has  now  only  to  pass  through  celluba: 
and  adipose  matter  in  getting  down  to  the  fascia  which  covers 
the  artery.  If  the  handle  of  his  scalpel  and  his  fingers  should 
be  ficrand  inadequate  to  h!s  purpose,  *then  it  is  recommended 
that  he  should  use  a  knife  as  narrow  as  the  one  commonly  em- 
ployed in  the  division  of  the  cornea,  with  its  cutting  edge  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  extremity  of  the  blade,  which  should  be  of 
a  rounded  form;  in  this  manner  he  may  cautiously  dissect  into 
a  deep  and  narrow  cavity  without  incurring  the  same  risk  of 
wounding  the  bloodvessels  as  would  be  the  case  if  a  common 
scalpel  were  employed.  But  instead  of  pursuing  his  dissection 
with  a  scdpel,  of  any  description,  let*  htm  now  use  this  instru- 
ment as  littie  as  possHlc;  remembering  that  it  is  not  essential 
to  his  purpose  to  bring  the  edge  of  the  anterior  scalenus  mus- 
cle into  view:  he  has  another  and  a  more  certain  guide  to  con- 
Aict^him  to  the  precise  point  for  securing  the' artery.  To  fix 
this  point  was  to  us  a  subject  of  considerable  importance,  that 
required  and  received  very  deliberate  attention:  an^  we  are 
decided  in  our  preference  for  the  superior  edge  of  the  first  rib. 
Here,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  the  artery  is  situated 
further  from  the  subclavian  vein  than  in  any  other  part,  and  is 
also  as  distinct  from  the  plexus  of  nerves.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  operator  has  a  guide  to  conduct  him  precisely  to  the  part 


hi  k  iBtilrkg  for«  vhkh  iie  believw  hat  mvw  bei» 
aqr  prBcediog  amgeoiH  jiw  $k  Uie  intcnioa  of  the 
icalemifl  miiscle  into  the  upper  e4ge  of  the  first  rib,  liieve  is  s 
roughatas  or  rather  ptQC9S»  on  liie  bme  which  it  very  per6cpi» 
tiUe.  tp  the  toudi:  ia  the  geDereli^  of  eutgects  it  it  so  devlf 
defiDttd  that  it  caonot  be  mistaheo*  Nov^  iMlead  of  the  opo* 
nivr  depcodiag  on  bit  viam  to  maoaCMt  the  ed^  of  the  anii* 
nor  scaknuB  nttade,  he  ouy  g^  at  the  eaact  ipot  ho  ia  in 
puraoit  of^  by  a  reliance  on  the  awM  of  tpock  At  4hia  part 
then  let  the  opentovgeatl^  detach  ibo  artery  fraaa  ita  aormnid* 
ion  fflymt^^My,,  and  dien  a  vary  iaapottaat  ohjact  laaiaHii  Wi 
ha  «»**«'^"^plithi>A  viz«  nailing  a  limtiira  m«*1^«'  the  fakMdvaaaaL 

This  was  the  part  of  the  operation  that  Aatley  .Cofl|nv».  wMi 
♦li^  mstniment  he  med^  fa»— ^t  it  iaMNracticahla  ao  acaMMiUiB 
Great  dtfficolty  was  tiperifnrcd  fay  T>  BaaMdan»  aMmm^he^ 
nkimatety  succeeded  with  a  probe  of  docdle.  mtiaL 

After  veiy  ireipient  trials,  on  diedeadsut|eoti  of  theinaim^ 
ment  t^wty^^^d.  bv  Oiw  Uartahome.  audi  niMi*l£  wa.  can  mcaa^ 
■a^ml  it  aa.  well  calculated  to  conduct  n  linalUBB-  under  tha  Snb* 
cbwian  Artery;  and  by  refienrinB  ^  the  anatomical  aitnation  tif 
thcpaetiy  it  must  be  obvii;|u»  that  aaasall  aiafdblunt  naadki 
as  shewn  in  iSbt  plate,  ia  most  proper. 

After  the  needle  ia  adgpfrid  to  the  handle  and  armed  with  a 
ligature,  let  the  operator  pam  the  fore  finger  of  his  left  ban4 
down  on  the  outer  side  of  the  artery  and  fipel  for  the  soufl^uieaa 
or  process  on  the  superior  edgp  of  the  first  rib;  then,  wiih  tl(o 
right  hand,  carefully  introduce  the  needle  between  the  artery 
and  vein,  with  its  back  or.  convex  part  towntda  the  vein,  and 
push  it  under  the  artery  in  ndireaion  obliquely  outward  and 
backward*  After  thia  haa  been  accomplished,  he  may  f^l^ 
keep  the  needle  steady  with  the  thumb  aad  finger  of  hialefl 
hand,  while,  widi  the  right  hand,  he  fuickly  unacrawa  tbn 
handle*  There  b  now  a  needle  and  ligature  under  the  avtaryi 
and  if  it  be  found  difficult  with  the  thumb  aqd  fore  fingfr  to 
complete  their  paaaage  under  the  bloodvessel,  then  the  hookt 
marked  aaauch  in  the  plate,  can  be  readily  passed  down  into 
the  cavity  and  fixed  in  the  eye  of ,  the  needle  near  the:  pointy 
The  needle  and  ligature.may  iiow  be  dcawnup,  and  the  arte^r 
tied. 


The  direetion  for  passing  the  needle  obliquely  outwatd  and 
backward  is  believed  to  be  of  considerable  importance;  as,  by 
referring  to  the  anatomical  skuation  of  the  parts  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, that  by  pushing  even  a  blunt  needle  in  an  opposite 
direction,  especially  in  a  restless  patient,  there  would  be  soitoe 
danger  of  wounding  the  thin  coats  of  the  subclavian  vein;  and 
even  if  the  coats  of  the  vein  were  not  immediately  perforated^ 
yet  it  might  be  so  injured  as  to  inflame  and  slough. 

The  double  needle  is  believed  by  Dr.  Bartshome  and  ikiy* 
«df  to  be  capable  of  very  extensive  application.  The  largest; 
er  even  the  second  sized  bhint  Needle  will  be  found  wdl  adap^ 
ted  to  the  purpose  of  conductingf  si  ligature  under  the  eitfemal 
ilmcf artery;  while  those  which  are  pointed  are  specially  intend- 
ed for  wounded  arfeties  that  are  diflkult  of  access.  Thus^  for 
csnmple,  the  smallest  size  may  be  employed,  for  the  anterior 
tibid  artery,  and  the  second,  or  even  *e  largest,  may  be  kept 
in  reatave  during  the  operation  for  lithotomy,  in  case  of  the 
^udic  artery  being  cut.  By  passing  the  needle  close  to  the  ehss 
of  the  pubis  and  ischium  from  Within  outward  the  artery  maf 
in  tins  manner,  be  included  in  a4igatore. 

It  may  be  oflFered  as  an  djection  lo  this  instrament,  that  die 
screw  will  cause  embarrasament  to  the  oyterator.  In  reply  to 
this  it  may  be  said,  that  we  believe  experience  will  prove  tfalkt 

dris  is  not  the  case. 

Again.  The  screw  is  liabk  to  become  oxided.  This  6bjection 
requires  attention,  and  to  obviate  it,  the  instrument  should  be 
occasionally  examined  and  touched  with  oiU  I  have  tried  lilvet 
for  the  Uunt  needle,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  firm. 

;i  was  informed  by  Joseph  Cloud,  a  disringuished  chemist 
in  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  that,  according  to  his  expe- 
riinents,  gold  and  piatina  may  be  so  combined  as  to  formli 
metallic  body  aufficiendy  firm  for  the  purpose  of  a  screw;  and, 
at  a  small  expense  a  button  of  this  could  be  adapted  to  the  end 
of  a  steel  shank  and  the  female  screw  cut  in  it,  which  could 
effectually  secure  this  part  of  the  instrument  from  oxidation; 
Or,  the  whole  shank  may  be  made  of  this  metallic  combinntion* 
The  needle,  if  necessar},  may  be  gilt  with  the  etherized  gdd. 

These  circumstances  are  mentioned  merely  to  guard  agaiiiftt 
difficulties  that  maybe  suggested;  as  it  is  believed  that  common 
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attack  upon  Bunker's  Hill,  in  June  177 S^  and  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Dalrymple,  Esq.  of  Anneiield,  in  the 
eounty  of  Dumfries*  His  paternal  family  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  Fifeshire,  deriving  its  name  from  a  landed  posses- 
ttOB  called  Pitcaim. 

Dr.  David  Pitcaim  was  born  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1749,  in 
the  house  of  his  grandfather,  the  Rev.  David  Pitcaim,  minis* 
ter  of  Dysart,  in  the  county  of  Fife.  When  about  nine  or  ten 
years  old,  he  was  sent  to  the  high  school  at  Edinburgh,  where 
he  remained  four  years;  after  which  he  went  to  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  there  till  he  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty.  At  this  period  of  his  life  he  used  to  spend 
much  of  his  leisure  time  with  the  family  of  the  Rev.  James 
BailUe,' minister  of  Bothwell,  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  and 
father  of  the  celebrated  dramatic  writer.  Miss  Johanna  Bail- 
lie.  During  this  intercourse  commenced  an  aflfectionate  inti- 
macy between  Dr.  Pitcaim  and  Dr.  Baillie,  which  afterwards, 
'  as  the  difference  of  their  years  became  less  in  proportion  to 
their  ages,  gradually  changed  into  the  warmest  friendship,  that 
continued  ever  afterwards.  It  being  now  determined  that  he 
should  be  a  physician,  he  went,  in  1769,  to  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  studied  medicine  there  for  three  years,  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  tb<  illustrious  Cullen*  In  1772  he 
came  to  London,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  his  uncle's 
learned  friends.  Dr.  W.  Hunter  and  Dr.  G.  Pordyce.  About 
the  same  time  also,  that  he  might  attain  an  English  degree  in 
physic,  though  he  was  then  nearly  twenty-three  years  old,  he  en- 
tered at  Bennet  College,  Cambridge.  In  1 780,  several  years  be- 
fore he  received  his  Doctor's  degree,  he  was  elected  physician 
to  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital;  and  about  the  same  time  maybe 
placed  the  commencement  of  his  private  medical  practice.  In 
1792  he  was  chosen  physician  to  Christ's  hospital;  and  in  the 
fc^owing  year,  his  private  practice  being  now  considerable,  he 
resigned  the  office  of  physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital. 
His  office  at  Christ's  hospital  demanded  but  little  of  his  time, 
and  was  therefore  retained  by  him  several  years  longer. 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Warren,  which  took  place  in  June  1797, 
Dr.  Pitcaim  was  placed  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  Lon- 
don. One  or  two  other  physicians  possibly  derived  as  much 
pecuniary  emolument  from  the  practice  of  medicine  as  him- 
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miS\  tet  ccrtsliiff  no  other  was  ae  frrqundy  requMtod  \tf  liw 
fcretkreo  to  aiibni  iitt  aid  in  caoea  of  diiSpulty*  But  this  proa* 
yerooa  state  iiid  aoc  vtidove  kmg.  In  die  autunui  of  the  «amt 
jWMw  he  fell  ffoai  Us  hone  and  bruited  hia  aide.  Shordy  aftac* 
bis  heart  began  to  beat  widi  violenoe,  and  hia  attention  waa 
asore  pardcalaily  directed  to  thia  syaBptom,  as  it  bad  occnfred 
in  <iiie  €»f  his  brothers  likewise  in  conseqiienoe  of  a  fidl,  whose 
heart  after  death  was  found  considerably  enlarged*  He  con* 
tinued,  however,  to  follow  his  profession  dll  Febiuary  ki  die 
feUowing  y«ar«  when  he  was  attacked  with  a  luemonhage  from 
his  hmigs*  Froai  this  he  recovered,  after  aoaae  dme,  so  isr  aa 
lobe  enabled  to  resume  the  exercaae  of  his  profession;  but  the 
same  disease  having  recurred  in  summer,  he  embarked  in 
September  for  Lisbon.  During  a  stay  of  more  than  eighteen 
months  in  Portugal,  he  had  no  return  of  the  hemorrhage,  in 
consequence  of -which  he  ventured  co  come  back  to  Us  coun* 
\xy  in  May,  1800*  He  was  still  feeble;  and  his  heart  was  beating 
too  forcibly;  he  for  some  time,  therefore,  declined  altogether 
engagioig  in  mediod  practice.  Afterwards,  as  Ids  own  heahh 
improved^  he  began  to  receive  .patients  at  his  house;  dien  to 
meet  odi^  physicians  in  coiisukation  at  the  houses  of  their  pa- 
tients; and  at  length,  after  an  interval  of  several  years,  to  on* 
denake  the  entire  care  of  sick  fiersons  at  their  own  homes,  ex* 
cept  during  fimr  months  of  the  latter  part  of  die  year,  which 
he  spent  almost  wholly  In  the  country.  In  the  mean  time,  how 
^ver,  the  palpitation  of  his  heart  continued;  on  which  account 
he  for  a  long  time  lived  very  abstemiously,  drinking  only  water^ 
and  abstaining  almost  entirely  from  animd  food.  But,  as  the 
beating  did  not  increase,  and  no  other  sign  of  a  diseased  heart 
existed,  and  as  he  found  a  vegeuUe  diet  to  produce  in  him 
much  flatulence,  about  a  year  or  two  before  his  death  he  began 
to  eat  moderately  of  animal  food  once  a  day,  and  to  take  some- 
jtimes  after  dinner  a  single  glass  of  wine  diluted  with  water* 
.    Under  this  change  of  regimen  bis  appearance  altered  con* 
riderably,  and,  during  the  last  six  months  of  his  life,  he  fre- 
quently received  the  congraiuladon  of  his  friends  on  the  im- 
provement which  his  health  had  undergone.  Disregarding  the 
advice  given  by  one  of  the  masters  of  our  ait,  ^  ri  fiieni^r  afi- 
^tf,  et  colortUtor^  foetus  est^  nupeeia  habere  bona  sua  debeli^ 
he  seemed  to  look  upou  hia  incramod  atrroglh  as  a  permanent 
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acqukiliMit  and  as  diiefly  valuabk  from  enabling  him  ttr  htm 
an  ioerease  of  jirofeiaiciiial  labcair.  la  the  courae  of  die  naoDdi 
ef  Mai«h,  far  inataaoe,  he  rose  several  times  from  hisbedsooa 
after  midnight,  aod  travcUed  between  twenty  and  tbtrty  aulca- 
beJbre  aaonnog,  to  visit  a  |mtienl»  From  these  exertion^  how- 
ever, he  appeared  to  soflfer  no  immediate  iii|ary  •  fint  about  the 
beginning  of  April,  he  feund  that  he  was  heated  by  his  single 
glass  of  wine,  though  diluted  largely  with  watM*)  and  therefere 
diseontinued  it. 

On  the  13tk  be  fdt  a  soreness  in  his  tbtoaL,  but  thou^t  ao 
Mghtly  of  it,  that  hexootinued  his  professional  «visica  during  tlmt 
and  tlie  two  following  days*  In  the  nightof  the  ISth,  bis  throat 
became  worse,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  copioosly  hiedt 
at  his  own  desire,  and  had  a  large  blister  applied  over  his  thiosl; 
but  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  latter  remedy  was  so  die- 
trcssing  to  him^  that  it  was  removed  before  its  infiended  eflect 
was  &iUy  produced. 

•  On  the  evening  of  the  16th,  Dr.  Batllie  colled  upon  bias, 
withoot  knowing  that  he  was  ill;  and  ha\niig  heard  the  history 
of  his  ailment,  and  an  account  of  the  remedies  employed,  be 
opttrcLy  approved  of  what  had  been  done*  At  this  time  Dr. 
Baillie  observed  no  symptom  which  indicated  danger.  Thedis* 
ease  becoming  more  violent  in  the  course  of  the  night,  a  con» 
siderabie  number  of  leeches  were  applied  to  the  thnint  early 
in  the  morning*  Dr«  Baillie  viaited  him  at  eleven  o'clock  in  At 
forenoon*  His  countenance  was  now  suak,  his  pulse  feeble  and 
unequal,  his  breadiing laborious,  and  his  voice  almostlost,  from 
the  swoHen  state  of  the  parts  concerned  in  its  formatiofu  In  this 
state  he  wrote  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  that  he  conceived  bis 
windpipe  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  the  diaease,  and  that  this 
was  the  croup*  Mr*  Home  was  also  present;  aod  it  was  agreed 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  give  relief  by  wounding  the 
tonsils*  This  was  accordingly  done;  some  blood  issued,  but 
nothing  purulent*  Both  the  patient,  however,  and  those  about 
him,  conceived  that  he  had  derived  benefit  from  the  operation* 
Dr*  BaiUie  saw  him  again  between  four  and  five  in  the  after^ 
noon,  and  thought  his  situation  much  improved;  for  the  pulse 
was  now  equal  and  more  firm,  and  bit  geneial  appearance  in- 
dicated leas  debility  and  distress*  Under  this  persuasion  hs 
left  liim,  having  pvavioinly  agreed  to  retiam  at  ten  in  the 
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•vcniagi  whtm  he  was  ta  meet  in  oonialortiop  Mr.  Hoane  and 
another  phjwaeiaa,  who  had  long  been  initaftate  with  hia  patients 
A  little  befoie  Or.  Baiilie  had  paid  the  viait  joat  awntiiHied, « 
ilight  dtowalaeia  had  ooaoc  on,  and  thia  Bymf/bam  rather  in* 
oreaied  aftor  hia  departures  But  nothing  more  reaftarlcable  ocp 
oarred  till  near  eight  o'clock,  when  the  paticn^a  breadiing  be« 
came  aoddcnly  more  difiouk.  Aboot  90  minotea  after  thta  he 
died. 

The  body  waa  examined  the  second  dnjr  after  death  by  Miw 
Boom,  Dr.  BaiUk,  and  Dr.  Wdb.  The  throat  and  tongoc 
were  fbtind  awdi  inlamcd  and  ewoHen.  The  inner  membrane 
tf  the  trachea  waa  alto  found  inflamed,  but  altogether  free  frooa 
that  pre  tematural  coaiting  which  oecurain  croup.  The  heart  and 
^  Inngi  were  oitirely  aoond;  but  the  aorta,  close  to  its  origin,  waa 
aomewhat  diaeaaed;  snftcaenily,  pmhaps,  to  occasion  in  a  per* 
ton  of  an  irritaUe  frame,  an  increased  fence  in  ^e  pulsations 
of  the  hearti  though  apparendy  not  in  sndi  a  degree  aa  to 
affect  the- duration  of  life.  On  the  dSth  Iris  corpse  was  depoai-^ 
tad  in  a  vault  in  the  church  of  St.  Bardmlomew;  near  Smidw 
firfdf  which  contMned  the  rematna  of  hia  <ather  and  nncle. 

In  1781,  he  married  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  of  Wtt« 
Uam  Almack,  £s%  of  London,  and  a  niece  of  his  preceptor, 
Dr.  CuUen;  but  had  no  issue*  ' 

His  person  was  tall  and  erect,  but  of  late  years  rather  thin$ 
hia  countenance  during  youth  was  a  modelof  manly  beauty,  and 
even  in  advanced  life  was  remarkably  handsome.  His  memoiy 
was  strong,  and  his  judgment  sound;  Whatever,  therefore,  he- 
learned,  was  retained  and  well  assented;  so  that  in  time  he  ex- 
celled most  of  those  who  had  once  been  regarded  his  supe* 
riors.  His  knowledge  of  histofy  and  geography,  ftt>m  the 
strength  c^  his  memory,  was  particulariy  accurate. 

Few  persons  ever  gained,  without  any  direct  effort  to  ihb 
end,  so  extensive  an  acquaintance  with  the  various  orders  of 
society*  His  education  began  at  the  largest  school  in  Great 
Britain.  He  afterwards  studied  for  several  years  at  each  of  the 
great  Universities  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Cambridge, 
and  attended  the  principal  lectures  on  medicine  in  London. 
While  a  young  man  in  London  he  lived  with  his  uncle;  who 
had  asany  friends,  and  freqneady  entertained  them  at  his  house. 
lie  resided  nmny  years  in  Uncrin'a  Inn  FWdai  and,  while 
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Afire,  associated  daily  with  gendeflien  of  the  law.  He  was 
eariy  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Aattiptarian  Socte* 
ties,  and  hence  knew  many  learned  men,  in  addition  to  those  of 
his  own  pntifession.  He  was  fond  of  country  sports  and  atMetk 
games,  p»ticalarly  die  Scottish  one  named  golf  which  carried 
hhn  among  other  sets  of  men.  He  had  a  taste  also  for  the  fine 
arts,  in  consequence  of  which  he  became  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  professors  of  them;  and  his  employment  as  a  physician 
in  the  largest  hospital  in  the  kingdom,  as  wdl  as  in  private 
practice,  made  known  to  him  a  vetj  great  number  of  persons 
of  every  rank  and  description  in  life.  From  such  opporto* 
nities,  possessing  an  original  turn  for  the  observations  of 
cbnracter,  he  obtained  a  mosteztensive  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  an  infimte  fund  of  stories  and  anecdotes,  which, 
when  at  ease  among  his  friends,  he  used  to  relate  in  the  happidsC 
way.  In  conversation  he  shunned  disputes.  When  he  dissented 
from  others,  he  either  declared  his  opinion  in  few  words,  or 
remained'  altogether  silent.  With  literary  men  his  value  as  a 
companion  was  considerably  increased  by  his  judgment  in  se- 
lecting, and  lively  mode  of  repeating,  passages  from  new  works 
of  taste,  most  of  which  he  read  immediately  after  tiiey  were 
published.  But,  though  he  had  lived  so  much  in  socieJty,N  he 
never  entirely  lost  a  natural  shyness  of  manner,  which  was 
more  observaUe  at  sometimes  than  at  others  lliis  was  often 
imputed,  by  those  who  did  not  know  him,  to  pride;  though,  in 
truth,  it  seemed  to  arise  from  a  diffidence  of  his  owamerit*  Air 
he  advanced  in  years  his  manners  became  less  reserved  to 
strangers;  for,  to  bis  friends,  tiiey  had  always  been  frank  and 
affectionate. 

His  feelings  were  warm,  and  he  was  sometimes  betrayed  by 
them  into  little  improprieties;  but  this  disadvantage  was  gieatfy* 
outweighed  by  the  energy  which  was  hence  given  to  his  cha- 
racter, and  the  interest  which  he  hence  took  in  the  happiness- 
of  others.  It  may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  no  inconsiderable 
title  to  praise,  that  he  behaved  with  die  utmost  kindness  and 
generosity  towards  ius  numerous  relations.  But  his  endeavours 
to  serve  were  not  confined  to  these.  He  was  ever  ready  to 
assist  his  friends  in  their  pursuits,  not  only  by  his  advice, 
but  by  bis  influence  wi{h  others,  and  the  sacrifice  of  his 
time;  to  say  nothing  of  other  aids  which  he  frequentiy  furnish- 
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ed«  IMtt  other  meo  of  warm  tempera^  he  was  apt  to  baalow 
upon  his  preaentpurMiiu  more  thm  their  dae  import anors  ftod^ 
as  increase  of  years  and  professional  employ  ment,  together 
trtdi  great  varieties  ta  the  state  6(  his  hedth^  necessarily  pro- 
duced alterations  in  his  views  of  life^  he  was  hence  thought 
by  some  to  he  of  a  changeable  disposition,  but  this  was  never 
said  respecting  his  attaehmeitt  to  persons.  He  continued  tp  the 
last,  loving  his  first  friends,  and  he  was,  in  return,  mosicor** 
diallv  beloved  by  them. 

His  manner,  as  a  phyaictsn,  was  simple,  geode,  and  dignified, 
and  always  suAciemly  cheerfblto  encourage  hope,  witbmat 
trending  by  its  incongruity  with  the  scene  about  him.  Frcast 
his  kincfacsa  of  heart,  he  was  frequent^  led  tog^ve  more  as- 
tention  to  his  patients  than  could  weU  be  demanded  from  a 
physician;  and  as  this  evidently  sprung  from  no  interested 
motives,  he  often  acquired  considerable  influence  with  those 
whom  he  had  attended  during  sickness*  N(5  physicias,  indeed, 
of  his  rank  in  London,  perhaps,  ever  exercised  his  profession 
to  such  a  degree  gratuitously.  His  behaviour  to  other  physi- 
•cisins  was  highly  caiidid  and  liberal,  and  he  most  studioosljr 
nvoided  the  slightest  appearance  of  interfering  in  their  profes- 
fifonal  concerns.  Such  conduct  is,  no  doitbt,  recommended  bjr 
its  ultimate  utility^  but  in  him  it  arose  from  a  native  sense  of 
honour  that  appeared  in  every  other  transacrion  of  his  liCe. 

As  he  attended  very  carefully  to  the  symptoms  of  diseases, 
itv  the  order  and  degree  in  which  they  occur  in  nature,  he 
had,  from^  this  source,  and  the  excellence  of  his  memory^  ae^ 
quired  great  practical  knowledge  of  his  profession*  He  had,  id 
consequence,  also  made  many  original  observations  upon  the 
history  and  treatment  of  diseases*  He  was,  for  instance;  the  first 
who  took  notice  of  the  connection  between  rheumatism  of  the 
external  parts  of  the  body,  and  a  certain  affection  of  the  heart, 
which  he  hence  called  rheumatism  of  that  organ*  Since  it  was 
mentioned  by  htm,  numerous  examples  of  it  have  been  seen 
by  others,  which  puts  the  justness  of  the  observation  beyond 
doubt,  though  no  trace  of  it  exists  in  any  author  prior  to  Dr* 
Baillie,  to  whom  he  had  communicated  it.  He  never  publishnd 
any  of  his  observations  himself:  biit  several,  besides  that 
which  has  just  been  spoken  of,  have  heen  giveo  fo  the  world  by 
Others*   . 
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MliDICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
'  The  National  Faccine  EsiaUUhmani^ 

[From  the  Monthly  Magazine,  for  October,  1813.] 

Tks  following  MtUfsictQry  HvporttQ  iks  Sep^isuyof  S^tfi, 
vaa  lately  made  by  Drs.  Milloer  apd  Herv^y^  rrlative  0  tka 
progre9S  ami  success  of  tbe  Vaccioe  loocubtiaQ* 

TV  Boan)  of  the  NaUonal  yaecme.Establisbqient  l^ve  tbft 
hwQur  pf  rcportiog  that,  4«iri<lg  Ac  year  i9Uj  *^  «^rgeQm 
appointed  by  their  authority  to  the  nine  stations  Vf^  don^Qiu 
Ihiv^  .ya<;cuiated  3^148  perBQ«f«aQ4  have  diMnbttti^  94^94 

cbaisfit  of  vaccine  lyoipli  ^  ihe  piiMi^  Thenumb^  vafxiQ^t 
t^  thnyear  ratfver  exceeds  that  of  tb«  ye^r  mo,  iiiyi  the  ck^ 
m^P(A  fpr  lynpb  ba«  been  pfteo  ap  s^r  tba$  \%  ^rcaild  mt  bs 

immedHitf^  supplif  d» 

Tbey  have  arrat  sf  tisfaqf  iop  in  stating,  that*  ai^c^  ihe  ^vfh 
mcp^mfpt  pf  ibift  «f  U|bli«b<pept,  npt  a  single  ias^aacff  gf  thr 
iQcewipA  pf  avialliiKU^  ^fter  vap^ioatipn,  hat  pcpwad  tp  npy  of 
tbe  viKcipa^g  wrgi^op^  of  the  pipe  «tatipP9f 

Tbe  Bpfuid  reporlt  ^m  they  h»v«  b^ep  lately  fumifhed  witb 
many  ta^i^fiictoiy  p|S«ial  dpcpip^pl*  from  tbe  PHvel  apd  ipilitat 

n  deiNiripieMs  pf  gpvcrppiei^t,  respecting  the  progress  pfvai?* 

ciPatipPi  ap4  b»ve  likewiie  pbtaiped  tome  pther  auibentie  pa^ 
pers  OP  tbe  epb)e<;ts  cpptaipipg  mp^h  mportapt  ipfprmatiPPt 
Tbey  thinly  it  e^pediept  tp  lay  before  ypu  a  suipipafy  of  ibair 
cfflnlents* 
(t  appeartf  that,  ip  cppsequ^pce  of  an  order  from  the  Lord* 

Cnmrnwippeirs  of  the  Adiniralty>  vaccination  hae  been  praa^ 
tie^d  i»  tbe  pavy  to  a  gre^t  ezt^t;  aod,  altbppgb  it  b«e  ppI 
be^ p  uaiverfaDy  adppted*  thf  piprtalify  from  the  ap^U-pM^ 

wippg  eewiep,  ie  already  greedy  dimipi^bc^l* 
.  Ip  the  army,  tbe  prpqtw^  pf  veccipatipn  hae  bef  n  Ippig  ti9* 
tiibUibed>  by  ep  order  frpp»  tbe  Cpmpiapder  in  Cbief«  apd  iM 
ffjp^  bpve  beep  decidedly  bepeficial;  for  alipost  tbp  pply  pe^ 

sons  among  the  troops  who  have  lately  been  afiected  with 

imall-piM^  have  beep  ei^er  recruits,  whp  had  ipeceived  the  in- 

ftctipi^  previppa  tP  their  f  nlistin^tt  or  aoldiers  who  had  ppt 
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iKtn  irMOMted^  on  the  ftuppositioii  of  dieir  havmg  had  tfatf 
varioloos  dbctse.  Thua,  with  a  few  ^zceptioos,  a  disorder 
fdraieriy  ao  fatal  to  the  troopa,  aa  now  copftidered  aa  nearly  eJL- 
«uigaiah«d  in  the  array. 

By  infamatioii  traoaoaitled  to  the  Board  from  their  auoMr 
PDOS  oonwafKNidcota  in  aU  parta  of  the  couutry,  it  appears,  that 
Taceiaation  ia  almoat  every  where  gaining  ground*  throughout 
llie  Britbh  domioioos,  though  its  progress  ij»  very  different  in 
diil^rentphiees;  and  it  is  found,  that  the  number  of  deaths  from 
the  smdl-pox  is  wifomdy  decreasing,  in  proportion  as  vacci- 
nation becomea  more  genend«  and  the  inocukition  of  the  small*- 
fox  declsnea* 

The  disappearance  of  the  small-pox  from  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon, waa  noticed  in  the  Report  of  last  year;  and  the  Board  has 
now  the  pleasure  ot  stauog,  from  sources  of  authentic  and 
aatisfactory  infiormation,  that,  in  consequence  of  vaccination, 
this  dieadfid  disease  has  in  no  instance  lately  occurred  in  the 
island  of  Ai^;lesey,  in  the  populous  ci^  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  in  the  town  of  Petworth,  or  in  the  adjoining  district. 
«  Throujgh  the  different  counties  of  £ngl«id,  the  practice  of 
vaccination  is  becoming  general,  and  the  smaU-pox  is  gradual* 
4y  declining;  an^  even  in  London,  where  the  opposition  to  the 
new  inoculation  has  been  most  violent,  it  is  prevailing,  and  its 
aaltttary  effects  are  becoming  daily  more  evident.  At  present, 
by  the  best  estimate  we  are  able  to  make,  it  appears  that  nearly 
ttwo-thirds  of  the  children  annually  bom  in  the  metropolis,  are 
.vaccinated  either  by  charitable  institutions  or  private  practi- 
juoners;  .and  that  the  number  of  deaths  by  small-pox  has  pro- 
^fKUtionally  decreased.  Previous  to  the  discovery  of  vaccina* 
tion,.the  average  number  of  deaths  by  small-pox  within  the 
InUs  of  mortality,  was  2,000  annually;  whereas,  in  the  last 
year,  only  75  i  parsons  have  died  of  that  disease,  ^though  the 
increaae-of  population  within  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
133^1 09*  The  increase  of  population  thi^ughout  iQreat  Britain^ 
an  the  same  period  of  time,  has  been  1,609,000;  and  to  these 
aogmentadons  the  practice  of  vaccination  has  probably  much 
contributed. 

The  Reports  from  the  Cow-pock  Institution  in  Dublin,  are 
of  the  most  favourabia  nature,  and  furnish  suficient  reason  to 
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Miev^,  tiratt,  tfnce  the  introdtietkxD  of  the  vscdM  twef«mm| 
the  mortality  from  $maU-pox  has  considerably  dedinedifi  that 
dty.  The  correspondence  of  the  Institution  affords  satiafaetiorjf 
evidence  of  the  progressive  increase  of  vadehiationdirO«gboiit 
Ireland.  In  most  of  the  principal  towns  of  that  kingdom,  the 
poor  have  the  advantage  of  gratuitous  inocuktimi  with>«yipb 
pox,^itherat  the  hospitals,  or  &t  the  houses  of  the  pfa5Wfciaaas 
%nd  it  is  stated,  that,  among  the  higher  ronkt,  vacctnadon  ii 
universally  adopted.  •  > 

Tile  accounts  from  Seodand,  parttkulariy  thoae  frdm  tha 
fbcuby  at  Glasgow,  which  have  been  transmitt^  to  the  Boavdi 
furnish  evidenee  of  the  general  and  rapid  increase  of  vaccinth 
tion  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  arid  give  the  most  satis* 
fiictory  proofs  of  the  success  and  eficacy  of  the  practice. 

Notwithstanding  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  die  very 
great  advantages  of  vaccination,  it  is  much  to  be  lamenled  thsa 
there  are  still  some  medical  practitioners,  though  the  dumber 
of  them  is  comparatively  small,  who  obstinately  persist  in  db- 
seminating  by  inoculation  the  contagion  of  the  small-pox,  and 
who  strenuously  encourage  and  support,  especially  among  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  the  prejudices  against  the  ne# 
practice;  rumors  are  industriously  spread  2d>r(«ad,  of  deforming 
and  loathsome  diseases  produced  by  this  practice;  and  nume- 
rous mis-statements  of  cases  are  published,  of  the  occurrence 
of  smalUpox  after  vaccination.  That,  in  some  instances^  the 
smalI*pox  has  affected  persons  who  have  been  most  carefulfy 
vaccioated,  is  sufficiently  estiiblished;  nor  ought  we  to  be  sur* 
prised  at  this,  when  we  consider  that  the  inoculation  for  the 
smaff-pox  sometimes  fails,  and  that  several  cases  may  be  pro« 
duced,  in  which  persons  have  been  affected  with  the  natural 
disease  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  life.  The  numbier  of 
instances  of  small-pox  after  vaccihation,  howeVef,  is  very  smdl; 
and  we  may  fairly  presume,  that  in  proportion  as  improvements 
are  made  in  the  practice,  such  occurrences'  wilt  be  still'  more 
rare. 

'The  Board  have  infinite  satisfaction  in  stating  the  two  fol- 
lowing important  and  decisive  facts  in  proof  of  the  efficacy  and 
safety  of  vaccination,  viz.  that,  in  the  cades  which  have  come 
to'theiir  knowledge,  tte  small-pox,  after  vaccination,  with  a 
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««itiNr«MfliMt«tasb6eDa«ftilddbfiie(  mdjimi^iolt  «f 
the  maqr  btnidred  tbouMiid  pereon*  vasctiiated,  not  a  tii||^ 
walUuttbeniitaied  intlMite  has  been  coodaiunkAied  lo  tiia«*» 
af  tb«  t»ccttiTe^i»  of  a  fttal  tmaU*tK»s  a^er  ▼acciaaikni* 

They  aannot  conebida  their  HDpQit,««riiboiH  adveitiof  W 
fkt  nitebiefii  wbieh  are  ilaily  armttg  bom  tbe  diAnion  id  the 
fatal  contupoa  oif  MsdU-pos  in  the  ctMH^MSMtyy  in-aonamnettca 
af  .varialotts  ioocttlation«  among  the  tower  chMtea  of  the  feofitei 
which  conttantl^  keeps  up  the  contagiqpif  and,  wheve  it  6at#a 
a.iing^  life,  et[io$et  nninhera  In  a  aeait  ^iin^^  tt 

i%  grettiy  to  be  withed  th^c  this  eytl  coujd  he  c^edked,  hf 
anch  meaBurre  aa  gotramweat  iu  ili  wiadom  maghijudg^  pre* 
per  10  framet  in  otxi^r  to  prevent  the  ipre^d^ig^if  ibe  amiAr 
pox,  and  thus  keying  up  a  continual  source  of  iafection  in  the 
heart  of  the  metit>(>oli8. 


Pwt  !•  oi  the  Philo$ophicad  Transactions  of  die  Royal  So- 
^ety  for  ISIS  has  just  made  its  appearance.  The  fdlowingara 
ils^^ntents; 

t  •  On  the  groupdaof  the  Method  whidb  Laplace  hi|sgiiren  in 
tb^  second  Chapter  of  the  third  Book  of  his  Mecanique  Celeste 
for  computmg  tbe  Attractions  of  Spheipid^  of  every  Descrip* 
tion.  By  James  Ivory-^  A*  M.  Communkated  by  Heniy 
9rott|^am,  £89*,  F*  R«&  I4*  P.-*2.  On  the  Attractions  of  an 
extensive  Class  of  Spheroids*  By  J.  Ivory,  A.  M.  Communt* 
cated  by  Henry  Brougham,  Esq*  F«R«&  M.Pk>^^.  An  Ac- 
Goent  of  some  Peenliaritiea  b  the  Structureof  the  Orgtib  of 
Hearing  in  the  Bd«na  M ysticetna  of  Lmnmn.  By  Everard 
Hoese,  Esq.,  F.ILS.*-«4»  Chemical  Researches  on  the  Blood, 
jmd  soase  other  Aninud  Fluids.  By  WHliam  Thomas  Brande, 
Esq.,  F«  R«  St  Coflsmunicated  to  the  Society  for  the  Improve* 
ment  of  Animal  Chemistry,  and  by  them  to  the  Royal  Socie* 
tf^mmmS*  Observationa  of  a  Comet,  widi  Remm'ks  on  the  Con** 
atruction  of  itt  diSerenl  Parts.  By  WiSiam  Herschel,  LImD. 
F.R>S.-^*  On  a  gaseous  Compound  of  carbonic  Oxide  and 
Chloriae.  B\  John  Davy,  Esq.  Communicated  by  Sir  Hum* 
phrey  Davy,  Knt.,  LL.D.,  Sec.  R«S.«-<-7.  A  Snrrative  of.  the 


Smptios  of  a  Volcano  in  the  Sea  off  the  Islandof  St.  Michaef/ 
tfy  S.  TSUard,  £sq..  Captain  in  the  ttoyal  Navy.  Communis* 
catedby  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  jfo^ph  Banks,  Bart.  K.B.P.R.S. 
«*«4.  On  the  prtiirftivl!  Cr>iltals  bf  Caifbotiaee  6f  LiMe,  Bitter-' 
Spar,  ^ad  Iron«Spar.  By  WWiani  Hyd6  WolhMtori,  M.D.  See. 
S.6.<-b9^  Obtehratioas  llitttided  to  show  that  the  tMgl^ssiv« 
Mdti6a  of  Shakes  ia  ptftly  perfbrnAed  by  tneani  of  this  Rih^j 
By  Everaid  Home,  £Aq.  FtR.S.««Mia  An  a(*c6Utll  of  i6lll# 
Saperiibetitft  on  the  Comblhations  of  dHfetetit  Uleiak  tnd 
Chlorine,  Ite.  By  John  Davy,  Esq.  Commuttieated  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Savy,  Kot.  LL.D.  Sec.  lt.S.-«^ll.  Further  Bkperii 
aaems  and  Observations  on  the  Acdon  of  PttisOAs  on  the  Ant- 
aud  8y*te«i.  My  B.  C.  Brodie,  £sq.  F.R.S.  Commuiiicated  to 
Ae  Society  for  the  tmproveaih^tit  of  Animal  Chemistry,  and  by 
diem  to  the  Royal  Society. 


It  is  S  curious  fact,  observe  the  Editors  of  the'  M Mthly 
Magaaine,  that  the  schedule  to  the  new  Medicine  Act  con*^ 
tains  the  names  and  titles  of  between  Jive  and  six  hundred 
i^mci  MeeBcineef  The  principal  object  of  the  biU  was,  how- 
ever, to  render  liable  to  the  Hamp  diOy  and  revenue  Urwe^  *^  aH 
*^  artificial  mineral  waters^  and  all  waters  impfeg;nAttfd  with 
*^  tioda,  mroeral  alkali,  or  carbonic  deid  gas."   * 

Monthly  Mag.  Octobet  1812. 

Mr.  Brodae  has  read  a  paper  on  Anhnal  Heat  to  the  Royal 
Sociely,  tending  to  confirm  some  of  Us  rcasarks  on  this  subject 
10  his  former  commumcatioiis.  He  aniqiadverted  on  di^  inade- 
quacy of  Black's  Theory,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  Crawfafd'a 
Experim»ta;  showed  that  by  artificial  respiration,  animal  bo* 
dies  deprived  of  the  brain  cool  faster  than  when  left  alone,  al- 
though an  equal  portion  of  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  carbon 
disengaged  to  the  process^  as  when  the  animal  was  living;  and 
\yt  hence  inferred,  that  ^e  action  of  the  brain  and  nerves  is 
neeessafy  to  the  production  of  animal  heat. 

Mvnthiy  Mag*  Cktober  IfilS. 


354  JUkOeal  JkteUgwice. 

Statement  oftke  eituation  and  occurrence  of  Hernia  at  differewt 
periods  oflife.  By  John  Taunton^  Eeq. 

The  foBoimg  statement  of  the  ticiuitioii  and  occurrence 
<lf  Hernia  at  diferem  perioda  of  life«  has  6eeo  obtained  princi* 
palljr  from  patients  relieved  bf  die  City  of  London  Tnias  &k 
ciiCjr,  hf  John  Tauntoo^  Esq.  Surgeon  to  die  Socieqr«  widii» 
Ihe  short  period  of  four  years  and  a  hal£ 

In  3,176  patients,  S,702  were  males,  and  474  were  females* 
Theaitnation  of  the  hernia  in  ouhcase  wfll  be  seen  in  the  lbl<^ 
losringtaUe: 

m  Left  femoral        1       oR*fo„.„„a     ^«,19*Smgte, 
130  Right  femoral      /      284  femoral   ^ 

728  Double  inguinal  1  '  »a»  Tv>..ki* 

64  Double  femoral  J '^  "**""*• 

xn  Umbilical  1  .q« 

18  Ventral      J **" 

3,176  3,176 

'  202*  Patients  were  relieved  with  trusses,  under  10  years  of 
age. 
160  Ditto  between  10  a^d  20   ditto. 

310  Ditto 20  and  30    ditto. 

596  Ditto 30  and  40    ditto* 

632  Ditto 40  and  50    ditto. 

664  Ditto 50  and  60    ditto. 

432  Ditto  .....  60  and  70    ditto. 

168  Ditto 70  and  80    ditto. 

10  Ditto 89  and  90   ditto. 

2  Ditto 90  and  100  ditto. 

.  3,176 

From  the  asost  accurate  estimation  which  he  has  been  ena- 
bled to  make,  he  iias  no  doubt  of  this  malady  existing  in  one 
person  in  eight  throughout  the  whole  male  population  of  Great 
Britain,  and  even  in  a  much  greater  proportion  among  the  la* 
bouring  classes  of  the  community,  in  manufiicturing  distribts^ 
partieulaily  in  thoae  persons  who  are  employed  in  weaving. 

TUMCe  PkUoo.  M^.  June  1612. 


Dr.  Bateman  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  past,  in  pre- . 
paring  for  publication,  a  short  treatise  on  the  Disducs  of  the 
Skin,  according  to  the  lucid  arrangement  devised  by  the  late 
Dr.  Wiilan,  wbidi  is  calculated  to  teach  accuracy  in  the  dis* 
criminatton  of  the  appearances  of  eruptive  disorders,  and  Id 
render  die  language  'in  this  department  of  medicine  clear  and 
definite.  From  a  long  connection  with  the  same  public  institu* 
tion  with  Dr.  Willan,and  from  direct  personal  commuateatio^ 
im^tfiese  topics.  Dr.  Bateman  wiU  be  enabled  to  include  in  his 
Synopsis,  a  view  of  the  unfinished  parts  of  the  dassificatton^ 
as  well  as  of  those  already  before  the  public. 

Morahly  Mag*  August  1813. 

From  Mr.  Montagu's  researches  on  the  Constitution  o£ 
Sponges,  it  appears,  that  no  poljrpe,  or  vermes  of  any  kind  are 
to  be  discerned  in  their  ceUs  or  pores;  they  are,  however,  de* 
ddedly  of  an  animal  nature,  and  possess  vitality  without  per- 
ceptible action  or  modon!  Mr.  Montagu  has  diyidedthegemis 
Spongia,  mto  five  families,  viz.  branched,  digitated,  tubular, 
compact,  or  orbicular.  Only  fourteen  species  were  previously 
known,  but  Mr.  Montagu  h^s  described  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
nine.  SniL 

An  account  of  the  Life  and  Discoveries  of  the  celebrated 
Cavendish,  has  been  lately  read  by  Chaptal  at  a  sitting  of  the 
National  Institute  of  France. 

Monthly  Mag.  October  1818. 


ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Brodie  has  extended  his  experiments  on  poisons  to 
those  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  his  valuable  paper  was 
read  to  the  Royal  Socie^  on  the  2rth  of  February  last. 

Since  (says  he)  I  had  the  honour  of  .communicating  to  the 
Royal  Society  some  observations  on  the  action  of  certsiin  pot- 
sons  on  the  animal  svstem,  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  this  inquiry.  Besides  some  additional  experi- 
ments on  vegataUe  poisons,  t  have  instituted  several  with  a 
view  to  explain  the  effects  of  some  of  the  more  powei^nl  poi* 
sons  qS  ik»  mineaal  kingdotu  The  former  correspond  in  their 
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TMults  so  nearly  with  thove  which  are  abeadjr  bafen  the 
publiCt  that|  in  the  present  con^municatioD,  I  diall  confioe 
Myself  |o  ihpae  which  appear  to  me  to  be  of  some  imponance, 
aa  tbef  more  particularly  copiirm  my  former  conduaioM  re- 
fpectipg  the  recovery  of  animala  apparently  dead,  where  tht 
faicte  tf  death  op^^s  e9cclu$ivcly  qn  the  nfrvaus  ^y^tepu  la 
my  experiments  on  mineral  poiaona,  I  have  fopnd  aomc  cir- 
wmatancea  wherein  their  efTecu  differ  from  thoae  of  vegetable 
ppisQfia,  and  of  theae  I  shall  give  a  more  particular  nccouBt. 

£ffp^iment9  wth  the  flTaprf  ra.*^In  a  former  experioieot,  I 
succeeded  in  recovering  an  animals  which  ws|s  appa^ent^ 
deadt  from  the  influence  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
by  continuing  respiration  artificially  until  the  impression  of  the 
poisoti  upon  the  brain  had  ceased;  but  a  similar  exprriaieBt  ot 
an  animal  under  the  influenee  of  the  wooram  waa  not  attraded 
HrKh  the  aame  suceess. 

On  the  Effete  of  AtHnk^-^^fthm  an  aainMl  is  killed  fajr 
arsenic  taken  internally,  the  stomach  ia  foond  bearnsg  marks 
•f  inflammation;  it  is  a  very  general  opinion^— 1,  duit  liiis  m- 
ftaromation  is  the  cause  of  death:  3,  that  h  is  the  coBacquence 
of  the  actual  contact  of  the  arsenic  with  the  internal  coat  of  the 
stomach.  But  in  several  cases  I  have  found  the  bflammatioa 
of  the  stomach  so  slight,  that  on  a  superficial  examination  it 
mi^t  have  been  easily  overlooked;  and  in  most  of  my  ejqxri* 
ments  with  this  poison,  death  has  taken  place  in  too  short  s 
time  for  it  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of  inflammation:  and 
hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  first  of  these  opinions  ia  incor* 
rect;  at  least  as  a  general  proposition* 

Many  circumstances  conspire  to  show  that  the  second  of 
these  opinions  also  is  unfounded* 

In  whatever  way  the  poison  is  administered,  the  inflamma- 
tion is  confined  to  the  stomach  and  intestines;  I  have  never 
seen  any  appearance  of  it  in  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  arsenic  may  be  referred  to  the 
influence  of  the  poison  on  the  nervous  system,  the  heart,  and 
U)e  alimentary  canal.  As  of  these  the  two  former  only  are  con* 
cemed  in  those  functions,  which  are  directly  necessary  to  life, 
anda9  the  alimentary  canal  isoften  affected  only  in  a  sli|^t  liegree, 
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*  ^        ■  .        •  •  ... 

we  must  consider  tlie  affection  of  the  heart  and  nervous  system 

as  being  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

In  every  experiment  which  I  have  made  with  arsenic,  there 
were  evident  marks  of  the  influence  of  the  poison  on  all  the 
organs  which  have  been  mentioned;  but  they  were  not  in  all 
cases  affected  in  the  same  relative  degree.  In  the  dogvVh^  af- 
fection of  the  heart  appeared  to  predominihe  over  thif'of  the 
brain,  and  on  examining  the  thorax,  immediately  after  death, 
this  organ  was  found  to  have  ceased  acting  and  in  a  distended 
State.  In  the  rabbit,  the  affection  of  the  brain  appeared  to  pre- 
dominate over  that  of  the  heart,  and  the  latter  was  usually 
found  acting  slowly  and  feebly,  after  the  functions  of  the  brain 
had  entirely  ceased.  In  the  rabbit,  the  effects  of  the  arsenic  on 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  were  usualljr^fess  than  in  carnivo- 
rous animals.  '      ^^^~^^' 

The  action  of  the  arseiiic  on  the  system  is  less  simple  than 
that  of  the  majority  of  vegetable  poisons*  As  it  acts  on  differ- 
ent organs,  it  occasions  different  orders  of  symptoms;  and,  as 
the  affection  of  one  or  another,  organ  predominates,  so  there 
is  some  variety  in  ihe  symptoms  produced  even  in  individual 
animals  of  the  same  species. 

In  animals  killed  by  arsenic,  the  blood  is  usually  found  fluid 
in  the  heart  and  vessels  after  death,  .but,  otherwise,  all  the 
morbid  appearances  met  with  on  dissection,  are  confined  to  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  As  this  is  the  case,  and  as  the  affection 
of  these  organs  occasions  remarkable  symptomS)  it  may  be  right 
to  mention  the  result  of  my  observations  on  this  subject. 

Experiments  xvith  the  Muriate  of  Barytes.-^When  barytes 
is  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  applied  to  a  wound,  it  is  capable 
of  destroying  life;  but,  when  in  its  uncombined  state,  its  action 
is  very  slow.  The  muriate  of  barytes,  which  is  much  more  so- 
luble than  the  pure  earth,  is  (probably  on  this  account)  a  much 
more  active  poison. 

On  the  Effects  of  the  Emetic  Tartar. — The  effects  of  the 
emetic  tartar  so  much  resemble  those  of  arsenic  and  of  muriate 
of  barytes  in  essential  circumstances,  that  it  would  be  needless 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  individual  experiments  made  with 
this  poison. 
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On  the  Effects  of  the  Cor  r$8Voe  Subltmate^'^yfhtn  tlus  poi- 
son is  taken  internally  in  very  small  and  i*epcated  doses,  it  is 
absorbed  into  the  circulation,  and  produces  on  the  system  those 
peculiar  effects  which  are  produced  by  other  preparations  of 
mercury.  If  it  passes  into  the  circulation  in  larger  quantity^ 
it  e^fpAes  inflammation  of  some  part  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  ^^qiination  of.^^^ich  may  vary,  accordingly  as  it  exists  in 
a  griater  or  less  degree.  When  taken  in  a  larger  quantity  still, 
it  occasions  death  in  a  ver)'  short  space  of  time.  I  had  found, 
that,  if  applied  to  a  wounded  surface,  it  produced  a  slough  of 
the  part  to  which  it  was  applied,  without  occasioning  any 
affection  of  the  general  system.  This  led  me  to  conclude,  that 
the  effects  of  it,  taken  internally  and  in  a  large  quantity,  de- 
pended on  its  loca}.,^ction  on  the  stomach,  and  were  not  con- 
nected with  the  absorption  of  it  into  the  circulation. 

That  a  sudden  and  violent  injury  of  the  stomach  should  be 
capable  of  thus  speedily  proving  fatal,  is  not  surprising,  when 
we  consider  the  powerful  sympathy  between  it  and  the  organs 
on  which  life  more  immediately  depends,  and  the  existence  of 
which  muiy  circumstances  in  disease  daily  demonstrate  to  us. 

The  facts  which  have  been  stated,  appear  to  lead  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  respecting  the  action  of  the  mineral  poisons 
which  were  employed  in  the  foregoing  experiments. 

1.  Arsenic,  the  emetic  tartar,  and  the  muriate  of  barytes,  do 
not  produce  their  deleterioiis  effects  until  they  have  passed  into 
the  circulation. 

2.  All  of  these  poisons  occasion  disorder  of  the  functions  of 
tile  heart,  brain,  and  alimentary  canal;  but  they  do  not  all  af- 
fect these  organs  in  the  same  relative  degree. 

^.  Arsenic  operates  on  the  alimentary  canal  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  either  the  emetic  tartar,  or  the  muriate  of  barytes. 
The  heart  is  affected  more  by  arsenic  than  by  the  emetic  tartar, 
-and  more  by  this  last  than  by  the  muriate  of  barytes. 

4.  The  corrosive  sublimate,  when  taken  internally  in  large 
quantity,  occasions  death  by  acting  chemically  oii  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  so  as  to  destroy  its  texture;  the  or* 
gans  more  immediately  necessary  to  life  being  affected  incon- 
sequence of  their  sympathy  with  the  stomach. 
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la  making  the  comparison  b^tveen  them,  we  obierve  that 
the  effects  of  mineral  are  less  simple  than  those  of  the  generality 
of  vegetable  poisons;  and,  when  once  an  aniasal  is  affected  by  the 
former,  there  is  much  less  chance  of  his  recovery  than  when  he 
is  afiected  by  the  latter*  MotUhly  Mag.  Jtme  1812. 

Vaccine  Society. 
The  Physicians  of  the  Society  have  continued  their  attention 
to  the  Vaccination  of  the  poor  In  the  city  and  districts.  The 
number  of  persons  who  have  passed  through  the  process  suc- 
cessfully, under  the  care  of  the  society,  from  its  first  institu- 
tion in  1809,  is  as  follows: 

1809 1102  persons 

1810  ......   955 

1811 127r 

1812 1355 

.     *    Total    4589 
And  it  is  with  pectdiar  satisfaction  that  we  can  announce, 
that,  as  fiir  as  we  know,  no  instance  of  Small-Pox  has  occurred 
in  PhiladelpUa  during  the  present  year* 

Philadelphia  Dispensary. 
From  the  annual  Report  of  the  Managers,  we  find  that  from 
December  1,  1811,  to  December  1,  1812,  three  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  patients  have  been  attended  by 
the  physicians  of  this  charity. 

Remsuning  under  care  from  last  year,         •         •  70 

Admitted  since  last  year,  •         •         •         •  3299 

Of  whom  the  number  cured  is,         •         •         S098 

relieved,  •        •  64 

dead,  •  83 

removed,         •        •  22 

irregular,         •        •  21 

remaining  under  care,     •    81 

3369 

The  receipts  of  moneys  by  the  institution  during 
the  year,  including  last  year's  balance  in  the  treasu- 
rer's hands,  have  been,         .         .        .  DoUs.  6098  Of 

The  expenditures  have  been,         Dolls.  6060  57 

Balance  in  treasurer's  hands,  Dec.  22, 1812.      ^7  50 

6098  Of 
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METEOROLQOICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

State  of  the  wesdier,  Ibc  at  PhifaKlelphia^  during  the  last  wk 
months  of  1812. 

July. 
Thermometer— Lowest,  at  8  A.  M.  60,  1st  day  of  the  month. 

Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  83,  6th. 
Mean,  •     •     •     •     72. 
Winds — Westerly  winds  prevailed. 

A  pleasant  month,  cool,  and  very  fine  harvest — as  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  grain,  and  well  got  in. 

August. 
Thermometer— Lowest,  al  8  A.  M.  60,  fifth  andMlhdiq^s  of 

die  month. 
Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  80,  81st. 
Mean^  .    •    •    •    TO. 
Winds-^Easterly.  wtndamosl  provaknu 
Attgust^  like  the  two  preceding  summer  mienths  has  .been 
remarkably  cool— die  summer  ie  geoetel  has  been  remm^ited 
by  a  careful  observer  to  be  the  coolest  he  fal^  remembensd  dur- 
ing a  long  fife-— the  mercury  never  having  rose  above  83  de- 
grees—whereas  it  generally  rises  to  about  90  degrees  more  or 
less— -some  heavy  rains  m  this  month.  A  most  violent  and 
destructive  hurricane  at  New  Orleans  on  the  19th  di^*  of  this 
month. 

September. 
Thermometer— Lowest,  at  8  A.  M.  49,  21st  day  of  the  mo. 

Highest, at 3 P.M.  rr,  14ch. 
Mean,  .    •    •    .    M» 
Winds  variable^-^mostly  north^y. 

The  weather  uniformly  cool  and  moderate^-— little  rain, — 
fires  kept  in  the  last  week,— no  equinoctial  gale* 

October. 
Thermometer — Lowest,  at  8  A.  M.  40,  9th  day  of  the  month. 

Highest,  at  3  P.  M.,  71,  2d  and  3d. 
Mean,  ....     54. 
Winds— Southerly  and  westerly. 
The  weather  has  been  temperate,— Huot  much  rain. 
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November. 
Thermometer — Lowest,  at  8  A.  M.  28,  35th  day  of  the  mo. 

Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  63,  5th. 
Mean,   •    •     •    •    40. 
Winds— Westerly. 

J^eather  cool,— -little  nun,—- a  violent  storm  from  the  south- 
eaft,in  the  night  of  the  23d  and  morning  of  the  24th— the 
wind  suddenly  changed  to  northwest,  and  blew  with  a  force 
seldom  experienced.— Many  newly  built  houses  and  many 
chimnies  were  blown  down.  On  the  eleventh  day  of  this. month 
a  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  experienced  at  Kingston  in 
Jamaica. 

Dbgembsr. 
Thermometep— Lowcn,  at  8  A.  M.  23,  ISth,  day  of  the  mo. 

Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  48,  4th. 
Mean,  •    •    •    •    ^80. 
Winds— Westerly  winds  uncommonly  prevalent. 
A  small  quantiigr  of  snow  on  the  9ih.  Floating  ice  in  the 
river  on  the  15th  and  I7tb  and  conshlefabfe  obstraclion  to 
navigfitioB  from  ice  in  the  last  week  of  this  month.  Scarcely 
any  nun  far  faor  weeks. 

For  the  last  six  months  of  the  year,  the  city  has  bean  healthy. 
In  the  latter  pArt  of  the  summer  and  beginning  of  autunm,  a 
Typhus  Fever  has  been  very  prevalent  in  the  country,  chiefl/ 
in  Chester  county^  which  often  proved  movCsL  The  Small-Fox 
has  not  been  known  in  this  dty  for  the  last  twelve  months. 


RECENT  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS. 

Physiological  Reflections  on  die  Destructive  Operadon  of 
Spirituous  and  Ferment^  Liquors  on  the  Animal  System.  By 
J.  Forster^  9«.  6<s& 

Treatise  on  the  Influence  of  Climate  on  the  Human  Spe- 
cies. By  D.  Pelta.  octavo. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Cause  why  Vaccination  has  some- 
times failed  to  prevent  Small-Poz;  and  also  the  Description  of 
a  Method  oonfirmed  by  Experience  of  obviadng  such  Causes. 
By  Edward  Leese.  8vo«  2«,  6d. 

Pharmacologiaf  or  the  Histoty  of  Medical  Snbstanccit  in 
order  to  enable  the  Practitioner  to  prescribe  them  with  efficacy 
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and  elegance,  and  to  dispense  them  with  accuracy.  By  John 
Ayrton  Paris,  M.  B.  F.  L.  S.  12ino.  8^. 

Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  in  a  Course  of  Lec- 
tures delivered  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  By  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy.  Illustrated  with  Plates,  engraved  by  Laurie.'  * 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Tinea  Ca- 
pitis, or  Scald  Head;  and  on  Impaired  Viaion  arising  Mtn 
Opacity  of  the  Cornea.  By  Thomas  Luxmoore. 

Description  of  the  Arteries,  with  copious  Notes.  By  John 
Barclay,  M.  D.  &c. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Dolichos-Pruriens.  By  Chamberlaine. 
10th  edition. 

Tirocinium  Medicum,  on  the  Duties  of  Youth  in  the  Pro- 
secution of  their  Studies  in  the  Medical  Profession. 

A  Series  of  Plates  on  the  Brain,  with  References  exhibiting 
the  appearance  of  that  Organ  in  the  different  Stages  of  Dissec- 
tion. By  Alexander  Ramsay,  M.  D.  Edinburgh.  4to.  1/.  li. 

Oudines  of  Natural  Philosophy;  being  Heads  of  Lectures 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  By  John  Playfair, 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. 1  vol.  8vo.  95. 

On  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Signs  of  Murder  in  the  Case  of 
Bastard  Children.  By  J.  Hunter.  Is.  6d. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Ectropium  or  Eversion  of  the 
Eyelids,  with  the  Description  of  a  new  Operation  for  the  Cure 
of  that  Disease.  By  William  Adams.  Illustrated  by  coloured 
Plates.  8vo.  149.  boards. 

A  Treatise  on  Veterinary  Medicine.  By  James  White,  of 
Exeter,  late  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  First  or  Royal  Dra- 
goons. The  third  vol.  13mo.  6s. 

Remarks  on  Baths,  Water,  Swimming,  Shampooing,  Heat, 
Hot,  Cold  and  Vapour  Baths.  By  M.  L.  Este,  Esq.  3s.  6d. 
sewed. 

Synopsis  Plantarum  Succulentarum.  By  W.  Haworth,  cr. 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Count  Rumford's  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  Essays;  the 
first  on  the  Source  of  Light  which  is  manifested  in  the  Com- 
bustion of  Inflammable  Bodies.  Is.  The  other  on  the  excellent 
Qualities  of  Coffee,  and  die  Art  of  making  it  in  the  highest 
perfection.  4s. 
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An  Esavy  on  Ae  Inioence  of  Tr^ical  Climates,  pamcular- 
ly  that  of  India,  on  European  Conatitutions:  the  principal.  Ef- 
fects and  Diaeaaes  induced  thereby;  with  the  means  of  obvia- 
ting and  removing  them*  By  Joseph  Johnson,  Esq.  Surgeon 
in  the  Rpyal  Navy. 

A  Botanical  Materia  Medica;  consisting  of  the  Generic  apd 
Specific  Characters  of  the  Plants  used  in  Medicine  and  Diet, 
with  Synonyms  and  References  to  Medical  Authors.  By  Jona^ 
than  Stokes,  M.  D.  4  vols,  octavo.  SI. 

PROPOSED  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS.  ^ 

Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  jun.  has  in  the  Press,  Outlines  of  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  in  its  sound  and  diseased  state, 
in  three  octavo  volumes.  Illustrated  by  forty-four  Eagravio^, 
By  Henth,  Mitchell,  &c.  from  original  Drawings  of  Dr.  Peter 
Camper,  Messrs.  Fyfe,  Syme,  and  Lezars.  / 

Fauna  Orcadensis,  or  the  Natural  History  of  the  Quadru- 
peds, Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Fishes,  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  Low,  Minister  of  Biza  and  Harzy,  is  printing 
in  quarto. 

Engravings  from  Specimens  of  morbid  parts  of  the  Urethra, 
&c.  preserved  in  Mr*  Charles  Bell's  Collection,  Windmill 
Street,  are  nearly  ready  for  publication,  and  will  appear  in  four 
fasciculi,  of  ten  Plates  each,  in  folio. 

The  African  Insutution  intend  to  publish  the  last  Journals 
received  from  Mr.  Park,  with  the  Narrative  of  Isaac  his  com- 
panion, for  the  Benefit  of  Mr.  Park's  widow. 

RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Professor  Cullen's  Treatise  of  the  Materia  Medica,  with 
large  additions,  including  many  new  articles  wholly  omitted 
in  the  original  work.  By  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  M.  D.  one 
of  the  physicians  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica,  Natural  History,  and  Botany,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  2  vols.  8vo.  E.  Parker,  Philadelphia. 

Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations  upon  the  Diseases  of 
the  Mind.  By  Benjamin  Rush,  M.  D«  Professor  of  the  Insti- 
tutes and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  of  Clinical  Practice,  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1  vol.  8vo.  Kimber  and  Rich- 
ardson, Philadelphia. 
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Ekmentfl  of  Chemical  Philosophy.  Bj  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
LL.  D.  Sec.  R.  S.  Prof.  Chem*  R.  1. 8c  B.  A.  M.  R.  I.  F.  R.  S. 

E.  M.  R.  I.  A.  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Stockhohn; 
of  the  Imp*  Med.  &  Chir.  Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh;  oftfae 
American  Philosophical  Society;  aod  Honorary  Member  6f 
the  Societies  of  Dublin,  Manchester,  the  Physical  Society,  and 
the  Medical  Society  of  London.  Part  1.  vol.  1.  Bradford  & 
Inskeep,  Philadelphia. 

The  Philosophy  of  Experimental  Chemistry.  By  James 
Cutbush,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Natural 
Philosophy  in  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  President  of 
the  Columbian  Chemical  Society,  Sec.  fitc.  2  vols.  12mo.  Isaac 
Peirce,  Philadelphia. 

Engravings  of  the  Arteries;  illustrating  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Body,  and  serving  as  an  introduction  to  the  Surgery 
of  the  Arteries.  Consisting  of  twelve  handsomely  coloured 
Plates,  and  eighty  pages  letter-press  Explanations.  By  Charies 
BelL  royal  8vo.  Anthony  Finley,  Philadelphia. 

The  Theory  of  Agreeable  Sensations;  in  which  the  Laws 
observed  by  Nature  in  the  distribution  of  Pleasure  are  inves- 
tigated, and  the  principles  of  Natural  Theology  and  Moral 
Philosophy  established.  Anthony  Finley,  Philadelphia. 

A  System  of  Operative  Surgery,  founded  on  the  Basis  of 
Anatomy.  By  Charles  Bell.  2  vols,  royal  8vo.  Hale  &  Hos- 
mer,  Hartford,  Conn. 

PROPOSED  AMERICAN  PUBUCAXIONS. 

Thomas  Pobson,  has  in  press,  Cavallo's  Elements  of  Na- 
itund  Philosophy;  conden^d  and  improved  by  the  Rev.  F.  X* 
Brosius. 

Kimber  ^  Richardson,  propose  to  publish,  A  Treatise  on 
the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  J.  Saunders. 
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A  Case  of  Lithotomy^  with  Remarks  on  the  Effect  of  that  Ope* 
ration^  and  on  some  Cases  of  Fistulas  in  Perinceo.  By  Thomas 
Chevalier,  Es/].  F.  L.  S.  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the 
Prince  Regent;  and  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  General 
Dispensary. 

£Frofli  the  Medico-Chirurgic«l  Trtnifiaciions/Vol.  II.] 

I  AM  induced  to  lay  an  account  of  the  following  case  before 
the  Society,  not  more  from  the  particular  circumstances  which 
the  history  of  it  is  intended  to  record,  than  from  the  confirma- 
tion it  afibrds  of  the  late  Dr.  Austin's  theory,  respecting  the 
formation  and  growth  of  stones  in  the  urinary  bladder. 

Nathaniel  Martin,  aged  fifty*  nine,  a  stout  and  rather  corpu- 
lent man,  consulted  me  at  the  end  of  November,  1807,  on 
account  of  extreme  pain  in  passing  his  urine,  with  frequent 
provocation  to  void  it,  attended  with  the  discharge  of  large 
quantities  of  mucus  from  the  bladder.  He  informed  me  that 
he  had  several  years  before  been  attacked  with  dysury,  and 
inflammation  in  the  perinaeum,  which  had  been  foUowed  by  an 
abscess.  The  abscess  healed,  but  the  s3rmptoms  of  irritation  in 
the  bladder  remained,  and  had  continued  to  increase. 

I  introduced  a  sound,  and  feeling  a  stone  very  distincdy, 
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I  did  not  hesitate  to  propose  the  operation,  as  there  were  no 
circumstances  existing  which  appeared  to  me  to  render  it  un- 
advisable. 

I  performed  it  on  the  9th  of  December,  and  extracted  two 
stones  of  moderate  size.  He  slept  better  that  night  than  he  had 
done  for  many  months,  and  every  thing  appeared  to  go  on  &- 
vourably  till  the  end  of  the  second  week,  when  I  of  course 
expected  the  urine  would  begin  to  pass  through  the  urethra. 
The  wound  had  constandy  looked  well,  and  was  gradually  clo8« 
ing.  He  was  at  this  time  attacked  with  a  violent  diarrhcea,  and  in 
a  few  days  beg^n  to  complain  of  pains  resembling  those  be  had 
experienced  before  the  operation,  and  they  soon  became  equally 
severe.  The  urine  did  not  now  continue  to  flow  away  constant- 
ly, but  when  a  small  quantity  was  tdlected  in  the  bladder,  he 
felt  a  desire  to  pass  it,  and  after  a  severe  pang,  which  extended 
along  the  urethra,  it  was  discharged  thtxmgh  the  wound;  and 
when  it  could  be  collected  in  a  vessel,  the  same  mucus,  though 
much  less  in  quantity,  was  found  at  the  bottom  as  formerly.  I 
had  been  very  particular  in  my  examination  of  the  bladder 
after  the  operation,  and  had  injected  two  large  syringe-fuUs  of 
water  to  clear  it  perfectly,  and  therefore  I  wau  cbnvinced  no 
particle  of  stone  had  been  left  there.  But  as  he  complained  of 
some  pains  in  his  back  as  well  as  in  his  bladder,  I  at  first 
thought  it  not  improbable  that  some  small  calculus  had  des- 
.cended  from  one  of  the  kidneys,  and  had  blocked  up   the 
wound.  I  therefore  introduced  a  long  probe  curved,  thiough 
the  wound,  and  examined  it  and  the  bladder  with  the  utmost 
care.  At  the  superior  part  of  the  incision,  the  probe  aeemed  to 
touch  particles  of  a  gritty  matter,  but  nothing  whatever  could 
be  discovered  within  the  Madder  itself  These  embarrassing 
circumstances  were  however  soon  explained;  for  in  two  or  three 
days  there  began  to  be  discharged  through  the  wound,  a  soft 
kind  of  paste,  made  up  of  a  white  sabulous  substance,  and  mu- 
cus, of  which  a  considerable  quantity  was,  from  time  to  time, 
collected  upon  the  dressings.  He  then  complained  of  much  pain 
in  the  penis,  and  on  examining  this,  the  urethra  was  found 
completely  choked  up  with  the  same  substance^  but  harder,  of 
which  some  was  taken  out  from  Ume  to  time  by  a  convenient 
instrument,  as  it  appeared  to  be  forced  forward  by  every  effort 
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to  make  wtter«  At  length,  after  several  weeks  spent  in  this 
manner,  it  ceased  to  be  discliarged,  the  urine  then  came  freely 
through  the  urethra,  the  wound  in  the  perinaeum  completely 
healed,  all  symptoms  of  irritation  went  off,  and  he  has  had  no 
return  of  them  to  die  time  I  am  now  writing  this  paper.  (Ja- 
nuary, 1  SI  1.) 

Prior  to  d^e  discharge  of  this  sandy  substance,  I  endeavour- 
ed to  relieve  his  pain  by  opiates  chiefly;  but  when  that  appeared, 
and  the  diarrhoea  had  subsided,  I  ordered  him  the  muriatic 
acid,  with  tincture  of  opium,  first  in  water,  and  afterwards  in 
an  infusion  of  the  uva  ursi.  He  continued  the  use  of  the  acid 
to  the  end  of  January.  How  far  it  might  contribute  to  his 
relief  I  cannot  say,  but  he  thought  it  gave  him  ease,  and  it 
aeemed  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  his  general  health. 

It  will  be  recollected  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Aus- 
tin, deduced  from  a  variety  of  experiments,  that  the  matter 
composing  calculi,  is  a  deposit,  furnished  chiefly  from  the  mu- 
cus- secreted  by  the  internal  coat  of  those  organs  through  which 
the  urine  passes;  and  that,  therefore,  this  fluid  contributes  much 
fcss  to  their  formation  and  growth  in  the  bladder,  than  had  been 
generally  supposed.  The  quantity  of  mucus,  which  is  frequendy 
discharged  with  the  urine  of  calculous  patients,  is,  therefore, 
to  be  considered  both  as  a  cause,  and  an  effect,  of  increase  in 
die  Biie  of  a  stone.  The  stone,  by  its  asperity,  irritating  the  in- 
ternal coat  of  the  bladder,  and  exciting  an  excessive  secretion 
of  mucus;  the  mucus,  on  the  other  hand,  affording  an  increased 
supply  of  calculous  matter  to  crystallize  upoti  the  stone,  and 
augment  its  bulk. 

It  is  therefore  probable,  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  cal- 
culous or  sabulous  matter  may  sometimes  be  supplied  in  a  short 
time,  when  from  any  cause,  after  the  extraction  of  a  calculus, 
as  well  as  under  any  other  circumstances,  the  bladder  is  thrown 
into  a  state  of  irritation. 
^  In  Xht  case  I  have  related,  this  appears  most  evidently  te 
have  been  the  case.  The  secretion  of  mucus,  to  which  the 
bladder  had  been  accustomed,  ceased  soon  after  the  operation; 
but  was  again  renewed,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  pro- 
duced upon  the  wounded  bladder  by  an  almost  incessant  diar- 
rhoea. At  first  it  was  carried  off  with  the  urine  as  fast  as  it  was 
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secreted,  and  therefore  no  ttme  was  allowed  for  .the  aandf 
matter  to  crystallize  from  it;  but  when  the  wpund  became  so 
nearly  closed,  that  the  bladder  began  to  retain,  the  urine,  and 
of  course  the  mucus,  it  was  separated  in  considerable  quantity, 
but  was  still  carried  off,  with  Ae  mucus,  in  diis  paste-like  sub- 
stance, pardy  through  the  wound,  and  pardy  through  die  ure- 
dinu  At  length  the  secretion  of  this  depraved  mucus  ceased, 
and  all  the  symptoms  accompanying  it  consequendy  disaf^ar- 
ed.  But,  had  it  continued  much  longer,  diere  can  be  Utde  doubt 
that  a  new  cakulus  would  have  formed,  and  a  repetition  of 
the  operation  would  have  become  necessary. 

It  is  a  curious  bctj  which,  before  Dr.  Austin's  publication, 
was  never  ejcpluned,  that  a  great  majori^  of  those  persons 
who  have  undergone  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  and  have  re* 
covered,  have  remained  free  from  the  disease  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  Some  change  must,  therefore,  have  been 
produced  in  die  organs  secreting  the  fluid,  whatever  it  be,  from 
which  the  materials  composing  calculi  are  supplied.  That  such 
a  change  should  be  induced  on  the  kidneys,  seems  much  less 
probable  than  that  it  should  take  place  in  the  bladder  itself,  on 
which  the  operation  is  immediately  performed. 

The  Udneys  continue  their  office  after  the  operation,  as  well 
as  before;  and  their  experiencing  litde  or  no  interruption  in  so 
doing,  is  considered  as  a  favourable  omen  widi  regard  to  the 
event.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  functions  of  the  bladder 
entirely  cease  for  a  time;  and  that  it  enjoys,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  a  state  of  absolute  rest  from  its  duties,  during  the  whole 
interval  which  elapses  between  the  period  of  the  operation,  and 
that  b  which  the  union  of  the  wound  is  so  far  completed,  as  to 
allow  the  urine  to  accumulate  in  it.  It  then  resumes  its  offices, 
both  as  a  reservoir,  and  mi  evacuator  of  duit  fluid;  but  it  re- 
sumes them  only  gradually,  for  the  quantity  it  retains  is  at  first 
but  small,  and  of  this  a  part  is  usually  for  some  days  discharg- 
ed through  the  wound,  and  a  part  only  through  the  urethra;  at 
first  with  short,  and  afterward  with  longer  intervals  between 
each  evacuation* 

To  this  state  of  rest,  and  suspension  of  every  former  source 
of  irritation,  more  than  to  any  other  of  the  causes  hinted  at  by 
Dr.  Austin,  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  that  favourable  change 
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in  the  secredsg  surfiice  of  the  ioterDal  coat  of  the  bladder;  in 
consequence  of  which,  sappljang  afterward  only  healthy  mu« 
cos,  and  this  but  in  due  propordon,  the  future  fbrmadon  of 
.calculi,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  arises  from  sup^hibundance,  or 
depraved  mucus,  will,  of  course,  be  prevented* 

That  some  cases  should  occur  in  which  die  bladder  retains 
a  considerable  degree  of  the  irritad>ility  it  had  acquired  before 
the  operation,  so  that  the  secretion  of  this  mucus  should  con* 
tinue,  and  calculous  matter  be  agun  depouted;  and  that,  in 
other  cases,  this  initability  should  be  revived  by  the  descent 
t>f  new  stpny  concretions  from  the  kidney,  which  speedily  be- 
come  too  large  to  be  transmitted  along  the  uredmi,  and  thus 
reproduce  the  disease,  cannot  appear  wonderful.  It  is  rather 
surprising,  that  the  proportion  of  such  cases  is  not  much 
greater  than  we  really  find  it.  It  may  also  appear  justly  sur- 
prising, that  the  irritability  of  the  bladder  shoidd  not,  in 
some  cases,  be  augmented  by  the  wound  it  receives  in  the  ope- 
ration. This  is  extremely  rare  in  those  cases  where  the  patient 
recovers:  when,  as  is  sometimes  unfortunately  the  case,  the 
bladder,  instead  of  feeling  more  relieved  by  the  removal  of  the 
stone,  than  injured  by  the  wound  made  in  the  operation,  takes 
on  a  high  degree  of  increased  irritation:  this  usually  commences 
almost  from  the  moment  of  the  operation,  and  the  case  is  likely 
to  terminate  fatally.  But  if  the  alarming  symptoms  subside,  and 
the  patient  afterward  recovers,  the  bladder  returns  to  as  tranquil 
a  state  as  if  they  had  not  occurred;  which  they  are  most  apt  to 
do  when  the  patient,  ist  the  time  of  the  operation,  is  in  other 
respects  in  a  state  of  high  health  and  vigonr,  and  the  constitu- 
tion has  been  but  little  affected  by  the  disease. 

The  state  of  the  bladder,  however,  which  these  symptoms 
denote,  is  not  a  state  of  mere  inflammation  of  that  organ,  and 
is  also  to  be  distinguished  from  an  attack  of  peritonitis.  It 
appears  much  to  depend  on  the  shock  given  to  the  nervous 
S]rstem  in  the  operation,  and  communicated  to  every  part  of 
tile  body;  but  of  which  the  bladder,  from  its  wounded,  and 
previously  morbid  state,  partakes  more  than  any  other.  On  the 
dissection  of  such  cases,  the  local  inflammation  has  sometimes 
been  found  to  be  slight;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  the  infloeace 
nCaoy  important,  and,  sometimes,  even  of  a  comparatively  un« 
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important  accident,  or  operation,  is  such,  as  frequentlf  to  de» 
range  the  whole  nervous  system  in  a  similar  manner,  and,  for 
a  time,  to  disturb  every  function,  and  deprave  every  secreuoa, 
in  the  animal  economy* 

That,  however,  an  attack  of  common  inflammation  of  th^ 
bladder  may  sometimes  prove  ultimately  beneficial,  by  des- 
troying a  state  of  previous  moibid  action,  the  following  case 
renders  highly  probable* 

Geoige  Huntert  ^  ^Y  about  ten  years  of  age,  bad  frequent 
obstructions  to  the  passage  of  his  urine,  by  small  cysts,  or  rather 
concave  films,  of  an  opake  membranous  appearance,  which 
were  afterwards  voided*  As  his  fits  of  pain  were  sometimes  se* 
vere,  it  was  thought  highly  probable  there  might  be  a  stone  in 
the  bladder;  and,  under  this  impression,  he  had  been  repeated* 
ty  sounded  by  my  judicious  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Ford,  but 
without  any  calculus  having  been  discovered*  When  I  suc- 
ceeded that  gentieman,  as  Surgeon  to  die  Westminster  Gene* 
ral  Dispensary,  where  the  boy  had  been  received  as  a  patient, 
he  came  of  course  under  my  care*  Shordy  afterwards  he  was 
attacked  with  a  severe  fit  of  dysury,  which  was  followed  by 
violent  inflammation  of  the  bladder*  It  was  necessary  to  draw 
oflF  his  urine  from  time  to  time,  which  contained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  purulent  matter*  On  one  occasion,  when  I  had  in* 
tixMluoed  an  elastic  gum  catheter,  I  felt  distinctiy  what  appear* 
cd  to  me  to  be  a  stone:  it  was  also  felt  by  one  of  my  piq;»b, 
who  was  with  me,  and  also  by  the  boy's  father,  who,  on  hear- 
ing me  say  I  had  found  a  stone,  wished  to  satisfy  himself  of 
tiie  fact,  and  was  much  pleased  that  the  cause  of  his  child's 
sufferings  appeared  at  last  to  be  detected,  and  a  prospect  af« 
folded  of  their  being  termmated  at  a  fit  time  by  an  operation* 
I  was  never  after,  however,  able  to  distinguish  it  agsun,  eitiier 
with  the  flexible  catheter,  or  a  metallic  instrument*  But,  when 
he  was  recovering  from  the  attack  above  mentioned,  he  one 
day  voided  a  piece  of  coagulable  lymph,  of  the  same  form  as 
the  films  which  ha4  used  to  come  away,  but  of  much  more  so* 
lidity,  and  containing  calculous  matter  on  both  its  surfaces, 
wluch  was  easily  rubbed  off.  After  this  he  felt  much  relieved* 
He  once  or  twice  brought  away  some  small  films  resembling 
the  former,  but  he  had  no  return  of  the  symptoms  which  before 
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dbtreased  lum.  After  some  time  he  went  to  Antigua,  wheie 
he  now  is.  I  have  heaord  of  him  twice  since  his  residence  there; 
and,  in  his  ktters,  he  has  staled  himself  to  remain  perfectly 
free  from  his  complaint. 

In  this  instance  it  appears  most  probable,  that  the  little  cysts 
or  films,  which  he  had  been  used  to  void,  were  portions  of  co- 
agulable  lymph^  thrown  out  and  detached,  from  time  to  time, 
from  some  small  part  of  the  bladder,  or  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  in  contact  with  wluch  some  calculous  matter  had  been 
deported.  When  violent  increase  of  action,  by  inflammation, 
took  place,  the  calculous  matter  was  dislodged,  and  the  cause 
of  the  dbease  removed.  However,  as  it  did  not  return,  a  salu- 
tary change  must  also  have  been  produced  on  the  part  primarily 
aflfected. 

But  in  the  most  favourable  cases  of  lithotomy,  no  particular 
inilammatioa  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  Uadder  appears  to  fol- 
low the  operation.  The  change  which  takes  place  in  it  must, 
therefore,  depend  on  some  other  cause;  and  seems  chiefly 
owing  to  the  quiescent  state  in  which  the  bladder  remains  for 
many  days  after  the  operation,  and  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
recover  an  healthy  condition.  In  this  it  wiU  probably  continue, 
if  no  fresh  cause  of  irritation  be  applied  to  it.  I  am  the  more 
disposed  to  believe  I  have  not  ascribed  too  much  to  this  cir- 
.  cumstance,  from  the  benefits  so  often  derived  in  other  parts, 
which  have  been  long  in  a  state  of  morbid  action,  when  their 
functions  can  be  a  while  suspended,  and  from  the  facility  that 
suspension  aflFords  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  treatment 
of  their  diseases. 

In  many  diseases  of  the  extremities,  the  necessity  of  this  re- 
pose is  obvious,  and,  fortunately,  so  is  often  the  possibility  of 
attuning  it  But  what  shall  we  say  to  diseases  of  the  stomach, 
of  the  urethra,  and  of  other  parts,  to  the  functions  of  which  it 
does  not  at  first  seem  probable  that  any  material  suspension 
can  be  admitted. 

Yet  in  several  very  obstinate  cases  of  fistube  in  perinaeo,  par- 
ticulariy  in  one  which  had  arisen  from  a  violent  contusion,  and 
was  accompanied  with  great  induration  in  the  permseum  and 
scrotum,  from  repeated  inflamniations  and  abscesses  which  had 
formed,  and  where,  from  the  consequent  obliquity  and  irregu- 
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laiitjr  of  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  addend  to  its  extreme  irritabi- 
lity, litde  or  no  progress  was  made  by  the  bougie,  I  was  led  to 
recur  to  the  principle  I  have  mentioned,  and  to  consider  whe- 
ther some  advantage  might  not  be  gained,  if  the  treatment  were 
commenced^  by  making  such  an  opening  into  the  urethra,  behind 
the  seat  of  the  obstruction,  as  would  allow  the  whole  of  the 
urine  to  pass  through,  without  getting  to  thd  diseased  portion 
of  the  canal,  and  insinuating  itself  into  the  sinuses  that  com- 
municated with  it.  By  thus  keeping  the  parts  without  their  ac- 
customed stimulus,  and  allowing  diem  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
comparative  rest  for  some  days,  I  hoped  so  to  diminish  their 
irritabilit}',  swelling,  and  hardness,  as  to  attsun  greater  facifity 
in  carrying  on  the  requisite  treatment  by  the  bougie  and  ca- 
theter. I  was  the  more  strongly  inclined  to  expect  success  from 
this  measure,  from  having  olMerved  the  beneficial  change  which 
had  almost  immediately  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  urethra, 
in  two  cases  where  I  had  found  it  necessary  to  puncture  the 
bladder  through  the  rectum.  The  result  of  such  an  opening  into 
the  urethra,  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  treatment,  fiiUy  equal- 
led my  expectations.  The  parts  having  their  chief  source  of  ir- 
ritation for  a  time  withdrawn,  in  a  few  days  became  more 
yielding;  the  sinuses  which  were  produced  were  consequently 
more  easily  traced  through  all  their  irregularities;  way  was 
more  readily  made  for  the  passage  of  an  instrument;  and  suffi- 
cient access  to  the  bladder  was  soon  obtained  for  the  passage 
of  a  full  sized  catheter.  The  old  sinuses  were  then  readily  traced 
and  laid  open,  so  as  to  make  them  granulate  from  the  bottom 
and  heal. 

It  has  not  been  unusual  to  make  such  an  opening  into  the 
urethra,  when,  in  consequence  of  its  being  torn,  or  ulcerated, 
either  from  external  violence,  or  in  cases  of  stricture,  the  urine 
has  escaped  into  the  cellular  membrane;  in  which  instance  it 
becomes  immediately  necessary  to  prevent,  or  stop,  the  morti- 
fication, which  arises  from  the  diffusion  of  this  pernicious  fluid. 
But  the  propriety  of  it,  in  those  cases  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded,  has  not  been,  I  think,  sufficiently  considered;  at  least, 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  proposed  by  any  writer  on  these 
diseases.  But  the  arguments  in  its  favour,  and  the  success  I 
have  experienced  from  it,  make  it  appear  to  me  deserving  the 
attention  of  surgeons. 
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It  must,  howevet*,  be  oti^erved,  that  the  indurated  and  tUek^ 
ened  state  of  the  peiinffium,  and  the  contraction  of  the  urethra, 
render  it  often  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  find  the  canal;  and 
therefore  a  free  division  of  the  integuments,  in  the  first  in^ 
stance,  will  be  prudent  And,  indeed,  by  a  free  incision  through 
the  hardened  integuments,  considerable  advantage  may  be  gain- 
edk  For,  in  some  cases,  the  urethra  itself  is  not  primarily  dis* 
eased  to  any  great  extent,  but  its  canal  is  made  irregular,  and 
its  internal  surfabe  crumpled,  as  it  were,  in  consequence  of 
the  mischief  around  it,  so  that,  in  several  instances,  where  I 
have  removed  the  penis  and  bladder  after  death,  although  the 
smallest  instrument  could  not  be  passed  without  great  difficulty 
before,  yet,  when  they  were  detached,  a  large  catheter  has 
readily  gone  on  into  the  bladder. 

•     As  a  remarkable  example  of  this  fact,  I  may  mention  a  ser- 
vant of  the  late  Mr*  Watken,  who  had  laboured  under  fistulas 
in  perinaeo  for  twenty  years,  during  which  time,  he  informed 
me,  a  bougie  bad  been  once  only  passed  into  the  bladder,  and 
that  was  by  the  late  Mr.  Hunter.  On  the  last  occasion  in  which 
I  was  sent  for  to  visit  him,  he  not  only  suffered  from  disease 
of  die  perinseum  and  bladder,  but  was  evidently  consumptive, 
and  fast  approaching  to  dissolution.  I  made  various  attempts 
to  introduce  an  instrument  into  the  bladder,  and   succeeded 
once  in  passing  a  very  small  bougie.  No  particular  relief  fol- 
lowed: indeed,  the  parts  seemed  rather  irritated  than  benefited 
by  it.  On  his  death,  I  fully  expected  to  find  the  urethra  almost 
closed  up  for  some  considerable  extent;  but  when  I  had  taken 
away  the  penis  and  bladder,  and  the  urethra  was  thus  disen- 
gaged from  the  hardened  cellular  membrane  and  skin,  a  sound 
readily  passed  on  to  the  bladder;  and,  on  laying  open  the  canal, 
I  found  no  regular  stricture  had  been  formed,  but  that  it  was 
a  little  bent  aside  at  that  part;  and  for  near  two  inches,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  bulb  to  the  prostate  gland,  its  surface 
had  the  appearance  of  being  crumpled  or  puckered  into  folds; 
which,  with  the  indurated  state  of  all  the  surrounding  parts, 
accounted  both  for  the  difficulty  of  passing  a  bougie,  and  also 
for  his  being  able  to  get  the  urine  away  with  more  ease  than 
could  have  been  expected,  under  so  much  apparent  obstruction. 
I  have,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  such  a  state  of  the  urethra,' 
Vol.  III.  2  M  No.  11. 
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accompasying  fistuke  inperiiueo,  is  more  commcmt  ban  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  especially  where  the  disease  has  originated  frcmi 
external  violence,  and  that  it  is  often  conibunded  with  common 
Stricture.  In  such  cases  a  free  division  of  the  diseased  integu- 
ments down  to  the  urethra,  in  performing  the  operation  I  have 
recommended,  must  tend  materially  to  relieve  that  portion  of 
it,  by  setting  it  in  some  degree  at  liberty;  and  by  this,  connected 
with  the  opening  into  the  canal  behind  the  diseased  part,  which 
will  prevent  the  urine  from  forcing  itself  into  the  sinuses,  a 
material  advantage  will  be  early  gained,  and  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  treatment  removed.  The  constitution,  also,  will  sooner  feel 
relief,  in  consequence  of  that  which  is  afibrded  to  the  diseased 
parts;  those  medicines,  which  may  be  required  to  restore  the 
general  health  of  the  patient,  may  therefore  be  exhibited  with 
less  interruption;  and  the  cure  will  thus  be  more  speedy,  and 
probably  more  complete. 


A  Memoir  upon  the  Organs  of  AboorpHon  in  Mammiferous 
Animals;  read  at  the  Institute^  on  the  7th  of  August^  1809,  by 
M.  Magendie,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris, 
Professor  of  Physiology,  &c.  The  Experiments  conducted  by 
Doctors  Magendie  and  Delile. 

[From  the  New  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal^  for  August  1812.3 

Among  the  facts  which  I  had  the  honour  to  report  to  the 
Class,  in  a  memoir  upon  the  upas  tieute,  the  nux  vomica,  and 
the  bean  of  St.  Ignauus,  there  is  one  wUch  appeared  to  me 
worthy  of  more  particular  attention;  I  mean  the  readiness  with 
which  those  poisonous  matters  are  absorbed  and  introduced 
into  the  sanguiferous  system.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  it 
scarcely  requires  twenty  seconds  to  convey  these  poisons  from 
the  peritoneal  cavity  to  the  spinal  marrow. 

The  generally  received  ideas  relative  to  the  organs  of  absorp'^ 
tion,  do  not  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  lymphatic  vesseb  are  the 
agents  for  conveying  these  poisons  into  the  sanguiferous  system. 
Thus,  in  the  experiment  where  the  poison  was  introduced  into 
the  middle  of  the  thigh  of  an  aninoal,  there  was  but  one  way  of 
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explaining  its  absorption;  it  most  necessarily  be  admitted  that 
it  waa  taken  irom  the  wound  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
parts  with  which  it  was  in  contact;  that  after  being  absorbed,  it 
was  carried  by  these  vesseb  towards  the  g^ds  of  tlie  groin; 
that  after  traversing  these  bodies,  it  was  conveyed,  still  by  the 
l3rmphatic  vessels,  to  the  thoracic  duct;  finally,  that  it  was  in* 
traduced  into  the  sanguiferous  system  by  the  communications 
which  the  thoracic  duct  preserves  with  the  subclavian  veins, 
and  principally  with  those  of  the  left  side. 

Suchoi^(ht  to  have  been,  and  such,  in  fact,  was  our  opinion, 
at  the  time  of  the  pubUoition  of  the  memoir  upon  the  strychnos. 
Nor  were  the  experiments,  of  which  I  am  about  to  give  an  ae* 
ccnmt,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  discover  new  facts,  but  radier 
to  add  a  degree  of  oertaioty  to  an  explanation  already  admitted; 
and  our  labours  dad  not  take  a  particular  direction,  until  a 
greater  number  of  &cts  obliged  us  to  modify  our  view  of  this 
subject.  But  so  rapid  an  absorption  by  vessels,  whose  principal 
characteristics  are  weakness  and  slowness  of  action;  a  poison- 
ous substance  that  so  quickly  pervades  the  difficult  and  winding 
route  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  without  any  alteration  therein, 
were  two  circumstances  that  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  made  us 
entertain  some  doubts  of  the  correctness  of  the  received  expla- 
nation. This  explanation,  however,  is  given  by  so  many  respect- 
able persons,  and  is  supported  by  experiments  so  positive,  that 
even  now,  when  we  have  many  facts  to  oppose  it,  we  dare  not 
say  that  it  wants  exactness,  but  only,  that  it  is  not  admissible 
under  every  circumstance. 

Previous  to  any  detail  of  our  experiments,  it  will  not  be 
useless  to  relate,  in  a  few  words,  an  opinion  which  for  some 
time  balanced  the  present  prevailing  belief  relative  to  the  or- 
gans of  absorption. 

This  o|»nion,  professed  by  Boerhaave,  Hdler,  Meckel, 
Ruysch,  Swammerdam,  and  others,  was,  that  the  sanguiferous 
veins,  in  common  with  the  lymphatic  vessels,  possessed  an  ab- 
sorbing power. 

It  is  supported  by  different  circumstances  of  structure,  and 
by  some  physiological  and  pathological  facts.  A  series  of  in- 
teresting experiments,  undertaken  and  executed  a  few  years 
since,  at  the  veterinaty  school  of  Alfort,  has  also  strengthened  the 
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probability  of  such  absorbmt  propeity  of  the  veiiia,but  wMioiit 
,  producing  entire  conviction.  It  is  well  underatood,  thst  aa  opi- 
nicm  established  upon  the  physical  structupe  of  the  organs,  de- 
duced from  a  sufficient  and  conclusive  number  of  experinents, 
and  siqiported  by  the  names  of  Boerhaave^HaUer,  and  Ruyseh, 
ought  not  to  be  eauly  abandoned.  Nor  was  less  required  tban 
the  anatomical  discoveries  of  the  last  eentmy,  die  correct  ex« 
periments  of  Honter  and  his  brother,  those  of  Crutkshank, 
Mascagni,  Desgenettes,  and  others,  to  establish  the  belief  diat 
the  l3rmphatic  vessels  only  possess  the  absorbent  faculty. 

I  win  further  cite,  in  support  of  the  general  opniion,  some  very 
curious  experiments  lately  made  by  M.  Dupuytren*  This  phy* 
aidog^  who  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  report  the  principal 
results  of  his  labours,  tied  the  thoracic  duet  in  several  horses; 
some  of  them  died  in  fiv«  or  six  days,  dhers  preserved  every 
appearance  of  health.  We  know  already,  by  an  experiment  of 
Duveniey,by  some  observations  on  the  thoracic  duct  when  ob- 
structed, and  above  all,  by  the  experiments  ol  Landrin,  that 
the  thoracic  duct  may  cease  to  convey  the  chyle  into  die  sub- 
clavian vein,  without  being  followed  by  the  de^th  of  the  ani- 
mal; it  is  true,  we  also  know,  that  some  animals  died  in  conse* 
quence  of  a  ligature  round  the  duct;  but  we  are  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  cause  of  this  diversity  in  the  results.  M*  Dupuytren, 
by  his  eKperiments,  has  found  one  very  satisfactory.  In  the 
animals  that  died  in  five  or  six  days,  from  the  ligature  round 
die  thoracic  duct,  he  always  found  it  impossible  to  pass  any  in- 
jection from  the  inferior  part  of  the  duct  into  the  subclavian 
vein;  consequently,  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  chyle  ceased  to 
be  conveyed  into  the  venous  system  immediately  after  the  ap« 
plication  of  the  Ugature.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  the  animals 
who  had  survived  the  application  of  the  ligature,  it  has  always 
been  easy  to  make  every  kind  of  liquid  pass  fram  the  inferior 
part  of  the  dua  to  the  subclavian  veins,  by  means  of  the  very 
numerous  communications  between  these  two  points  by  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  placed  alike  in  the  posterior  as  in  the  ante- 
rior mediastinum. 

I  have  personally  assisted  M.  Dupuytren  iii  opening  a  horse, 
the  Aoracic  duct  of  which  he  had  tied  more  than  six  weeks 
before,  and  I  easily  satisfied  myself  that  diere  existed 
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communicatioiis  between  the  mferior  portion  of  the  duct  and 
Uie  subclavian  veins,  although  this  canal  was  entirely  destroyed 
at  the  place  of  the  ligature. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  experiments,  which  I  made,  for  the 
most  part,  in  coocert  with  M.  Delile,to  determine,  whether  the 
lymphatic  vessels  are  reaUy  the  only  ones  by  which  foreign 
substances  enter  into  the  venous  system* 

A  circumstance  that  has  always  thrown  some  obscurity  over 
the  eatperiments  upon  absorption,  is,  the  difficulty  of  demonstrate 
ing,  with  certainty,  the  passage  and  presence  of  absorbed  mat* 
ters,  either  in  the  lymphatic  or  sanguiferous  vessels.  We  have 
not  these  inconveniences  to  fear  in  emptying  the  upas,  or  the 
nux  vomka;  for  it  is  known,  that  two  centigrammes  of  these  « 
substances  produce  e£fects  too  remarkable  to  be  mistaken. 

Would  the  ligature  round  the  thoracic  duct  stop  the  passage 
of  the  pobon  in  the  sanguiferous  system,  and  consequently,  its 
effects  upon  the. spinal  marrow?  This  was  the  first  question  that 
we  proposed  to  resolve* 

I  have  applied  in  a  dog  a  ligature  to  the  thoracic  duct,  a  litde 
before  its  opening  into  the  left  subclavian  vein;  I  afterwards 
introduced  a  solution  of  the  upas  into  the  cavity  of  the  peri* 
toneum*  The  effects  of  the  poison  were  as  prompt  and  mark* 
ed  as  if  the  thoracic  canal  had  not  been  tied.  I  have  tried 
the  same  ligature  in  other  animals;  but  instead  of  introducing 
the  poison  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  I  introduced  it 
either  into  the  pleura,  or  into  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  or 
muscles  of  the  thighs.  Sec.  The  effects  have  always  been  equally 
rapid  and  intense,  as  if  the  thoracic  canal  had  been  free. 

Decisive  conclusions  cannot  be  drsMm  from  these  first  essays, 
for  we  know,  that  the  thoracic  canal  is  not  the  only  point  of 
communication  between  the  lymphatic  and  venous  systems. 
There  is  ordinarily,  on  the  right  side,  a  second  thoracic  duct, 
almost  as  considerable  as  that  on  the  left;  the  large  lymphatic 
vessels  often  open  themselves  solitarily  into  the  subdavian 
veins}  and  more  frequently  still  the  thoracic  duct  has  several 
mouths  into  the  veins  where  it  terminates. 

One  of  these  circumstances  was  found  to  occur  in  the  animals 
subjected  to  our  experiments;  and  we  must  have  recourse  to 
other  trials,  from  which  other  results,  less  equivocal,  may  be 
dedueed. 
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Upon  a  dog  who  had  eaten  a  large  quteti^  of  meai  aeren 
hours  before,  in  order  that  his  abdominal  Ijrmphatic  vessels 
might  be  easily  perceived,  we  made  an  incision  through  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  took  from  dtence  a  ceil  of  die 
small  intestines,  upon  which  we  applied  two-Ugatures  about 
five  inches  apart  from  each  odier.  The  Ijrmphatics,  which  had 
their  ori^n  in  this  turn  of  the  intestine,  were  very  white  and 
very  apparent  from  the  chyle  which  they  contained.  Two  liga- 
tures were  placed  at  the  distance  of  one  centimetre  upon  each 
of  these  lymphaticsi  we  cut  th^se  vessels  between  the  two  Uga- 
tures;  we  tooic  gi%at  care  in  our  experiment,  and  assured  our- 
selves, by  every  possiUe  means,  that  the  curvature  of  the  in- 
testine, taken  from  the  abdomen,  had  no  furdier  communication 
with  the  body  by  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Five  arteries  and  five 
mesenteric  veins  ended  in  the  portion  of  the  intestine  comprised 
between  the  two  ligatures;  four  of  these  arteries  and  four  of  the 
veins  were  tied  and  cut  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lymphatics; 
the  two  extremities  of  the  curvature  of  the  intestinie  were  cut 
and  entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  small  intestine. 
Thus  we  luul  a  portion  of  the  intestine  about  five  inches  in 
length,  not  communicating  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  but  by  one 
artery  and  one  mesenteric  vein;  these  two  vessek  were  sla- 
nted at  the  distance  of  four  fingers  breadth.  We'even  raised  the 
cellular  substance,  le&t  some  l3^mphattc  vessels  might  lie  there 
concealed.  We  had  nothing  further,  by  which  to  obtain  a  posi* 
tive  resultt  than  to  inject  a  small  quantity  of  the  ti^uu  tieutS  into 
the  cavity  of  the  intestinal  curvature.  This  was  also  done  with 
proper  precautions  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  injected  liquor. 
The  curvature  of  the  intestine,  enveloped  in  fine  linen,  was  re- 
placed in  the  abdomen;  it  was  then  precisely  one  o'clock.  To 
our  great  astonishment,  about  six  minutes  afiber,  the  general 
effects  of  the  pobon  diffused  themselves  with  their  usual  inten- 
sity, and  Jn  such  a  manner,  that  every  thing  proceeded  as  if 
the  curvature  of  the  intestine  had  been  in  its  natural  state. 

The  animal  being  dead,  we  examined  the  parts;  no  ligature 
was  displaced,  nothing  could  make  us  suppose  that,  the  poison 
had  passed  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

This  experiment,  repeated  several  times,  without  any  modi- 
fication in  the  result,  appeared  to  us  most  conclusive;  it  proves, 
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at  least,  as  far  as  can  be  proved  in  physiology,  that  the  lacteal 
vessels  are  not  the  exclusive  organs  of  intestinal  absorption. 

This  kind  of  absorption,  different  from  that  of  the  lympha- 
tic, may  be  peculiar  to  the  intestines;  it  would  be  important  .to 
know,  if  it  could  be  discovered  to  exist  in  the  other  parts. 

We  separated  from  its  body,  the  thigh  of  a  dog,  previously 
rendered  comatose  by  opium,  (in  order  to  spare  it  the  psdn  of 
a  difficult  experiment;)  this  separation  was  so  made,  that  the 
thigh  still  commumcated  with  the  trunk  by  the  crural  artery 
and  vein.  We  took,  with  regard  to  these  two  vessels,  the  same 
precautions  as  for  the  mesenteric  vein  and  artery  in  the  preced- 
ing experiments;  that  is,  we  isolated  them  on  an  extent  of  four 
centimetres,  and  raised  their  cellular  coat,  lest  it  should  con- 
ceal  some  l3rmphatic  vesseb;  we  then  inserted  two  grains  of 
the  poison  in  the  foot,  and  waited  the  efiects.  I'hey  manifested 
themselves  with  as  much  promptitude  and  energy,  as  if  the 
thigh  had  not  been  separated  from  the  body;  insomuch,  that 
the  first  signs  of  the  action  of  the  upas  appeared  before  the 
fourth  minute,  and  the  animal  died  before  the  tenth. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions 
taken,  the  arterial  and  venous  parietes  still  contained  some 
lymphatics,  and  diat  these  vessels  were  suffident  to  give  pas- 
sage to  the  poison.  It  were  easy  to  refute  this  objection. 

I  repeated,  upon  another  dog,  the  preceding  experiments, 
with  this  modification,  that  I  introduced  in  the  crural  artery  a 
small  quiU,  upon  which  I  fixed  this  vessel  by  two  ligatures;  the 
artery  was  afterwards  cut  circularly  between  these  two  bands. 
I  did  die  same  to  the  crural  vein;  so  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  communication  between  the  thigh  and  the  rest  of  the 
body,  unless  by  the  arterial  blood  which  comes  to  the  thigh, 
and  by  the  venous  blood  which  returns  to  the  trunk.  The  poi- 
son introduced  into  the  foot  produced  its  general  effects  in  the 
ordinary  time,  that  is,  in  about  four  minutes.  It  may  be  dedu- 
ced, I  believe,  from  these  different  experiments,  tluit  the  lym- 
phatic system  is  not,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  the  exclusive 
route  that  foreign  substances  take  to  arrive  at  die  venous 
system. 

This  new  mode  of  *ad>8orption,  much  more  direct  than  that 
hy  the  Ijnnphatics,  presents  the  means  of  easily  conceiving  the 
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rapidity  with  which  the  different  ddeterious  and  other  mattefs 
are  absorbed,  as  well  as  the  rapidity  with  which  they  prodncc 
their  effects  upon  the  system. 

But  what  are  the  organs  that  first  absorb  the  pdson  from  the 
parts  where  it  has  been  introduced?  Are  they  the  mdides  of 
the  veins,  or  are  they  rather  the  cafnllary  lymphatics^  which, 
having  immediate  anastomosis  with  the  sanguifinoos  aqnllaties 
or  exhalants,  would  immediately  diffuse  the  poison  through  the 
venous  system? 

The  experiments  which  I  have  just  related,  joined  to  those 
which  have  been  made  on  die  same  subject,  appear  to  me  to* 
tally  insufficient  to  decide  dther  of  these  questions;  onty,  it 
ought  to  be  remarked,  that  our  experiments  are  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  direct  absorption  by  die  veins. 

But  it  is  a  fact,  rendered  evident  by  the  preceding  experi* 
ments,  and  upon  which  it  is  necessary  to  pause  a  moment,  that 
the.  venous  blood  becomes  charged  with  the  pcMsoo;  and  that, 
by  the  intervention  or  means  of  Uus  blood,  the  poison  produces 
its  deleterious  action  upon  the  system.  In  fiict,  if  in  die  expe* 
riments  where  I  had  separated  the  diigh  from  the  trunk,  we 
suspend  the  course  of  the  venous  blood,  by  compressing  be* 
tween  two  fingers  the  crural  vein„  we  lessen,  and  even  totally 
suspend,  the  production  of  the  efiects.  The  blood  of  an  animal* 
in  which  the  signs  of  acdon  of  the  upaa  is  developed,  contains 
then,  some  portion  of  poisonous  matter;  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  really  poisoned.  It  were  curious  and  interesting  to  know, 
if  this  blood,  carried  into  the  circulatory  system  of  a  healthy 
animal,  would  produce  effects  similar  to  those  it  had  upon  the 
animal  itself.  At  first  sight,  we  are  led  to  beUeve  that  this  is 
extremely  probable,  even  that  it  is  certain.  The  firilowing  ex- 
periments will  shew  with  what  care  we  ou|^  in  {Aysidbgy, 
to  distinguish  that  which  is  probable  from  that  which  is  proved 
by  experiment. 

We  passed  the  arterial  blood  of  an  animal,  in  which  the 
tetanus  caused  by  the  upas  was  manifest,  into  the  jugular  vein 
of  a  healthy  animal;  the  transfusion  lasted  near  twenty  minutes, 
so  that  the  healthy  animal  received  a  very  considerable  quantity 
of  poisoned  blood,  which  at  the  first  moment  of  the  experi- 
ment, was  of  a  red  and  vermilion  colour,  and  which  after- 
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nards  became  vidtt  and  black,  when  the  upas  had  produced 
aspfajnda.  There  did  not,  however,  appear  any  irritation  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  the  animal  only  experienced  what  happens 
in- common  transfusions,  made  with  care,  I  mean,  that  it  had, 
for  some  hoto^,  a  very  marked  acceleration  of  the  inspiratory 
and  expiratoiy  moticns  as  well  as  a  very  abundant  pulmonary 
exhalation.  Frequently  repeated,  this  experiment  has  always 
produced  the  same  results* 

We  were  how  certain,  that  the  arterial  blood  of  animals, 
poisoned  by  the  upas  iieuU^  the  mix  vomica^  or  the  bean  of  Su 
IgnathiSy  was  not  susceptible  of  produdng  similar  efiects  on 
other:  animal;  it  would  not  be,  perhaps^  the  same  with  the 
venous  blood.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  the  respiratory  action 
changed  the  nature  of  the  poisonous  substance;  and  this  alte- 
ration might,  to  a  certain  degree,  give  the  reason,. why  the 
tramrfusionof  die  arterial  blood  of  animals  poisoned  by  the 
strychnos,  is  not  followed  with  bad  eflects. 

This  circumstance- did  not  take  place  with  the  venous  blood, 
which  returns  from  the  part  where  the  poison  has  been  intro- 
duced. After  the  experiments  reported  in  the  memoir  upon  the 
upas,  and  in  this,  it  is  impossiUe  to  doubt,  that  this  blood 
does  not  transport  the  poison  to  the  lungs.  It  is  very  probable, 
that  introduced  into  the  circulatory  system  of  another  animal, 
it  would  produce  effects  similar  to  those  which  it  caused  upon 
the  animal  on  which  the  inoculation  of  the  poison  was  made. 

A  small  piece  of  wood  covered  with  two  grains  of  upas 
tieuiij  was  struck  into  the  thick  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  nose  of 
a  dog.  Three  minutes  after  this  introduction,  we  passed  into  the 
venous  system  of  another  dog,  the  blood  of  the  jugular  vein  of 
the  side  where  the  introduction  of  die  poison  had  been  made. 
The  transfusion  commenced  about  one  minute  before  the  first 
signs  of  the  upas;  it  did  not  cease  until  the  death  of  the  animal 
who  experienced  it.  No  appearance  of  irritation  of  the  spinal 
marrow  was  perceived  in  the  animal  who  received  so  great  a 
quantity  of  poisoned  blood. 

Although  these  experiments  were  repeated  several  times, 
with  variations  in  the  mode  of  introducing  die  poison,  we  never 
could  perceive  in  the  healthy  animal,  who  had  suffered  the 
Vol.111.  2N  No.  11. 
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transftiBions  of  poisoned  Uood,  anjr  tkiag  wfakfa  retemUed  the 
c£fecta  of  the  strychnos. 

Results,  so  positive,  appear  to  us  of  a  nature  to  warrant  die 
conclusion,  that  the  venous  blood  of  aninsah  poisoned  bjr  the 
upaa^  the  nux  vomica,  and  the  bean  of  Su  Ignaiau^  is  no  mote 
capable  than  the  arterial  blood,  of  produdng  upon  anoAer  ain- 
mal  the  effects  which  it  will  cause  upon  the  natmal  from  which 
it  was  taken. 

If  there  still  remained  anjr  doubts,  they  would  be  removed 
by  the  following  experiment,  which  was  repeated  several  times* 

As  in  the  experiments  above  related,  we  separated,  from  die 
body,  the  thig^  of  an  animal,  isolating  as  befefe  die  crural 
arteiy  and  vein$  we  introduced  the  poison  into  the  separated 
foot,  and  transfused  thovUood  of  die  crural  vein  into  die  jugu* 
lar  vein  of  a  sound  animaL  The  passage  of  the  blood  from  one 
animal  to  the  other,  lasted  more  than  ten  minutes,  a  time  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  production  of  the  effects  of  die  upas. 
But  uo  sign  of  the  action  of  this  poison  was  perceived^  eidier 
ia  the  one  or  in  the  other  animaL  The  one  preserved  perfect 
health,  the  other  died  in  a  few  da)^  in  consequence  of  the 
amputatbn  of  the  thigh,  and  the  loss  of  blood  which  waa 
transfused* 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought,  that  in  this  eiqieriment 
the  transfused  blood,  by  some  particular  cause,  had  no  dele- 
terious properties,  for  die  following  experiment  proves  die 
contrary. 

As  in  the  preceding  experiment,  I  separated  die  thigh  from 
the  body;  three  minutes  after  introdudng  the  poison  into  d&e 
foot,  I  passed  the  blood  of  the  crural  vein  into  the  jugular  vein 
of  another  animal;  the  transfusion  was  prolonged  five  minutes 
without  producing  any  effects.  I  then  stopped  it,  and  disposed 
things  in  such  a  manner  that  the  blood  of  the  crural  vein 
should  return  to  the  animal  to  which  tt  belonged.  Almost  in« 
standy  this  animal  exhibited  evident  signa  of  the  action  of 
strychnos  on  the  spinal  marrow. 

From  the  different  experiments  reported  in  this  memoir,  we 
must,  I  think,  conclude, 

1st.  That  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  not  always  the  route  fol« 
lowed  by  foreign  matters,  to  arrive  >at  die  sanguiferons  system. 
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2.  That  the  Uood  of  animalg,  upon  which  the  bitter  stiychnos 
has  produced  ita  deleterious  effect,  cannot  produce  any  fatal 
effects  upon  other  animab. 

As  to  the  e3q;>lanation  of  this  singular  phenomenon,  it  would 
be,  I  think,  premature  to  give  it  at  present.  In  physiological 
science,  we'  ought  to  be  sparing  of  conjectures,  and  prodigal 

of  £icts« 

MAGENDIE,  D.  M.  P. 

Ifote. — This  Memoir  has  received  the  approbation  of  the 
Institute* 


On  Painful  AffecHons  of  the  Sideflrtm  Tumid  Spleen. 

By  ROB£RT  BR££,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
[From  the  Me^co-Chinirgical  TranMClMmt,  Vol.  11.  No.l.] 

Amongst  the  painful  affections  of  the  side  that  may  be  attt-i- 
buted  to  internal  causes,  the  disorders  of  the  spleen  are  distin- 
guished with  difficulty  in  their  early  stage. 

The  histories  of  moriiid  spleen  which  have  been  given  by  ana- 
tomists, do  not  furnish  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  eariy  signs 
of  the  disease.  The  symptoms  which  recently  preceded  death, 
are  often  minutely  detailed;  but  as  these  are  necessarily  connect- 
ed with  the  states  of  other  viscera  which  had  suffered  inilam- 
madou,  the  case  is  deprived  of  its  distinct  character,  and  the  de- 
scription shews  the  result  of  complicated  disorders,  but  explains 
Utde  of  their  progress,  and  still  less  of  the  beginning  of  a  sim- 
ple and  limited  complaint. 

On  the  stote  of  the  spleen  itsielf,  they  report  certain  appear- 
ances which  must  have  proceeded  from  disease,  and  not  from 
original  defect  of  structure. 

The  spleen  has  been  wasted  to  the  smallest  size.  The  cap- 
sule only  containing  a  litde  of  its  reticular  or  vascular  sub- 
stance,  and  possessing  its  peritoneal  covering. 

A  second  state  is  the  excessive  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 
The  natural  weight  of  this  organ  may  vary  from  9  ounces  to  U 
ouncesi  but  after  chronic  diseases  of  the  viscera,  and  intermit- 
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tent  fevers,  it  has  weighed  from  one  poand  to  20,  and  even  30 
pounds. 

A  third  state  is  that  of  its  structure  being  destroyed,  and  its 
substance  corrupted  or  broken  down  into  a  sanious  mass,  which 
has  often  distended^  and  sometimes  ruptured  the  coats.  This 
condition  has  been  the  sequel  of  long  protracted  disease,  or  die 
effect  of  fevers  of  a  rapid  and  particular  character. 

Fourthly,  a  great  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  spleen  has 
been  found  in  a  cartilaginous  state,  and  occasionally  its  perito- 
neal coat  ossified. 

Systems  of  medicine  do  not  afford  us  more  satisfiiction  by 
their  descriptions  of  Splenitis:  Cullen  says  (ccccxxv)  that  it  may 
be  readily  known  by  his  definition  in  the  Nosology:  he  refers 
also  to  his  doctrine  on  the  inflammation  of  the  other  abdominal 
viscera  for  the  pracuce  which  it  requires,  as  well  as  for  infor* 
mation  respecting  its  three  modes  of  termination,  by  ^  resolu- 
tion, suppuration,  or  gangrene." 

Hist  account  of  Splenitis  agrees  with  that  of  writers  in  gene- 
ral, but  it  corresponds  so  little  with  the  £Eicts  which  actually  ap- 
pear in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  the  practice  is  so 
insufficient  or  inapplicable  at  this  period,  that  it  is  surprising  the 
defect  should  hitherto  have  escaped  observation. 

Splenitis,  or  more  properly  speaking,  '*  the  tumid  and  pain- 
ful spleen,"  is  not  at  its  commencement  a  febrile  disease;  and 
yet  this  affection  is  so  sensibly  felt,  that  the  character  by  which 
chronic  Hepatitis  is  distinguished  from  actUe^  cannot  be  applied 
to  it  Whilst  inflamqsatory  or  febrile  action  is  absent,  the  dis- 
ease cannot  terminate  by  ^^  suppuration  or  gangrene."  Nor 
can  it,  for  the  same  reason,  end  by  ^^  resolution,"  if  this  term 
be  taken  in  its  ordinary  meaning. 

It  will  appear  that  the  turgid  condition  of  this  viscus  may 
continue  for  many  months,  during  which  time  the  pain  may  be 
acute^  and  the  swelling  may  be  perceptible  under  the  spurious 
ribs,  and  no  fever  may  attend  the  complaint. 

An  increase  of  pulse  takes  place,  as  recovery  from  the 
actual  disease  proceeds,  so  that  it  not  only  might  exist  without 
fever,  but  a  moderate  degree  of  fever  may  be  an  indication  of 
the  return  of  health  to  the  organ. 

It  must  be  unnecessary  to  speak  hero  of  the  structure  of  the 
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spleen,  after  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  this  viscus 
by  CuTiER,  and  con6nned  by  the  recent  investigation  of  Mr. 
Home. 

The  parenchyma  of  this  viscus,  however  little  it  may  be  dis- 
posed to  inflammation,  is  suscepcibie  of  injury  from  the  disten- 
sion of  its  numerous  vessels,  which  may  be  so  great  as  to  over- 
come their  power  of  contraction,  at  the  same  time  that  the  liga- 
mentous Sbres  may  be  weakened  in  an  equal  degree,  or  wholly 
lose  their  elasticity.  Inflammation  may  be  expected  to  supervene 
on  this  condition  at  some  period;  but  I  believe  this  never  takes 
place,  but  on  the  accession  of  injury  to  the  peritoneal  coat, 
either  from  the  internal  distension  having  been  of  long  standing, 
or  from  external  violence. 

Having  had  favorable  opportunities  of  considering  abdominal 
diseases  complicated  with  asthmatic  affections,  I  have  been  led 
to  pursue  a  treatment  which  I  have  thought  more  appropriate 
to  die  nature  of  splenic  disorders,  than  what  I  had  been  direc- 
ted to  by  books,  or  had  observed  in  general  practice. 

I  had  noticed,  in  a  protracted  case  of  dyspncca,  with  pain  of 
the  left  side,  the  manifest  relief  that  was  obtained  fit>m  a  free 
discharge  of  luemorrhoids,  and  I  endeavoured  to  imitate  this 
process  of  nature.  The  padent  was  a  young  man  of  22  years  of 
age.  He  had  suffered  attacks  of  tertian  fever  two  years  be- 
fore, and  had  been  in  feeble  health,  with  constant  uneasiness  of 
the  left  side,  during  the  last  year.  The  ague  had  left  him  when 
he  changed  his  residence  a  year  and  an  half  preceding  my  attend- 
ance; but  the  p^in  of  his  side  had  resisted  all  the  means  that 
had  been  applied  for  his  relief.  At  length  the  piles  bled  consi- 
derably for  the  first  time,  and  he  was  restored  to  his  former 
ease  for  three  months.  On  the  approach  of  winter,  the  disease 
returned  and  gradually  became  as  oppressive  as  before.  He 
was  unable  to  rest  on  his  right  side.  There  was  no  external 
sign  of  enlargement  on  the  left  side;  but  he  had  a  sense  of 
weight  and  fulness,  with  severe  pain  under  the  short  ribs,  ex- 
tending to  the  lowest  rib  on  that  side.  There  was  no  fever,  and 
the  state  of  the  belly  and  urine  was  natural.  I  proceeded  to 
treat  the  case  with  aloeiic  aperients  united  with  assafetida  and 
sulphate  of  potash.  In  a  few  weeks  the  piles  returned  and  car- 
ried off  the  complaint*  As  I  had  considered  this  pain  of  the 
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aide  as  an  aflBBction  of  the  spleeai,  I  placed  the  resuk  of  the 
case  amoogit  the  facu  that  iiiflueoced  my  opinion  on  umibH' 
disorders,  which  afterwards  came  under  my  care.  Ma^y  of 
these  were  cases  of  female  patients,  in  whom  dyspnoea  and 
pain  in  the  rcgic»  of  the  spken,  were  wholly  removed  or  great- 
ly reUeyed  by  the  flow  of  the  menses. 

I  was  directed  by  this  experience,  casually  acquired,  to  the 
practice  which  I  have  since  punued  in  diseases  of  the  q>leen. 

I  beg  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  society  the  fol- 
lowing case,  as  explanatory  of  the  remote  cause  of  turgid  and 
punfiil  spleen,  and  of  the  manner  of  treating  this  afiecuon  with 
success.     • 

CASE. 

M.  A*  October  26, 1809. 

This  young  lady  is  17  years  ok)^  of  a  fair  complexion,  and 
of  much  vivacity  and  intelligence  of  mind.  She  has  pain  of  the 
left  side,  which  began  a  month  ago,  and  has  gradually  ina:eased 
to  the  present  time.  She  is  unable  to  lie  on  the  right  side,  as 
this  posture  aggravates  the  pain  of  her  left  side.  She  has  no 
expectoration,  but  occasionally  a  very  trifling  short  cough.-*- 
Pidse  is  62,  and  soft.  Upon  examining  the  side,  no  difference 
is  perceived  by  the  eye  or  hand,  but  she  feels  pain  under  die 
short  ribs  upon  pressure,  and  the  pun  descends  tower  dian  th^ 
ribs.  She  is  also  sensible  of  bulk  and  weight  under  these  ribs, 
which  extend  from  the  marpn  of  die  eighth  rib  to  the  lowest 
rib,  and  backwards  to  the  spine.  She  was  at  school  when  this 
complaint  was  first  felt  in  a  slight  manner.  She  had  a  puke  and 
dose  of  calomel  given  to  her  without  relief;  but  there  was  no 
particular  examination  of  the  'part  at  this  time.  The  pain  after- 
wards became  gradually  connected  widi  ^ddiness  of  die  head, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  particulariy  when  the  body  was  put 
in  motion.  In  this  state  she  was  brought  to  her  friends  in 
town*  Two  months  before  this  date,  and  one  month  before  she 
complained  of  local  pain,  she  had  been  bathing  in  the  sea,  with 
some  young  friends  of  her  family;  and  she  plunged  herself  62 
times  into  die  water,  in  a  playful  humor  and  in  opposition  to 
die  advice  of  die  elder  part  of  the  company.  Though  she  does 
not  allow  that  she  received  immediate  injury  from  this  act|  it 
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had  been  considered  by  her  friends  as  injurious,  and  it  was 
always  referred  to  by  them  as  die  cause  of  her  compbunt.    * 

The  sjrmptoms  I  have  enumerated,  appeared  to  indicate 
eongestioa  in  the  spleen;  nor  could  I  account  for  the  slowness 
of  the  pulse,  accompanied  as  it  was  with  fiaced  and  acute  pmn 
in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  and  difficulty  of  breadiing,  by  any 
other  probaUe  cause.  I  prescribed  only  saline  draughts  widi 
opium  every  six  hours,  and  an  aperient  every  morning,  at  diis 
visit* 

October  31st. — I  had  seen  Miss  A.  several  times.  I  found 
litde  variation  in  the  symptoms.  A  small  quantity  of  wine  had 
aggravated  her  complaints  of  vertigo  and  local  pain.  The  pulse 
was  never  more  frequent  dian  62,  and  generaUy  at  60.  There 
was  no  heat  of  the  skin,  and  no  uckness  attended  her  vertigo. 
The  tongue  was  dean,  and  die  dischaiges  of  stool  and  urine 
natural.  There  was  no  cough.  But  her  nights  were  very  much 
dSstvffbed  by  the  difficulty  of  lying  easy  in  any  posture,  mid  par- 
ticularly on  her  sides,  the  pun  of  die  left  side  being  insupport- 
able when  she  turned  to  her  right  side.  The  plan  of  medicine 
had  not  been  varied;  but  she  had  been  bled  largely  without  re- 
lief. The  tdood  was  not  inflasfted,  but  so  loose  in  its  texture  as 
to  show  the  operation  to  have  been  useless,  if  not  improper. 
Blisters  had  been  applied  with  as  little  advantage.  She  was 
now  ifirected  to  take  a  {dtt  of  calomel  and  opium  every  six 
hours  with  her  saline  draught,  and  the  purging  draught  every 
moraiog  made  more  active  by  tincture  of  jalap  and  aloes. 

To  abate  pain,  pulv.  ipecac,  compos,  was  directed  to  be  taken 
in  sufficient  doses  at  bed  time. 

She  proceeded  on  this  plan  for  several  dajrs,  during  which 
time  her  pulse  did  not  rise  higher  than  64,  and  generally  was 
found  at  60.  The  urine  was  increased  in  quantity,  and  the  skin 
was  more  disposed  to  perspire.  She  had  two  loose  stoob  every 
day.  She  yet  experienced  no  ease  in  any  posture  in  her  bed  ex- 
cepting on  the  back. 

Nov*  17^— In  die  first  week  of  November,  Miss  A.  appeared 
to  have  some  relief;  but  none  of  her  complaints  were  removed; 
and  in  addition  to  them  she  had  experienced  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  which  also  interrupted  her  repose.  She  complained  in 
general  of  more  languor  than  she  had  been  used  to  Mi  before 
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she  was  bled*  She  had  had  five  grains  of  extract  of  conhim 
twice  a  day  in  her  pills  for  the  last  week:  and  she  took  three 
days  since  an  active  vomit,  which  occasioned  the  discharge  of 
a  large  mass  of  mucus,  so  consideraUe  as  te  surprise  die  obser- 
vers, lliere  was  no  bile  thrown  off,  nor  any  thing  that  had  a 
particular  taste.  No  benefit  or  change  of  fedmg  resulted  from 
this  operation,  excepting  that  she  found  herself  lighter  at  die 
praecordia.  The  vertigo  at  this  time  was  so  distressing  that 
she  could  not  walk  across  the  room  without  assistance  to  pre- 
vent her  from  falling. 

I  now  determined  to  make  trial  of  a  plan,  which  might 
strengthen  and  excite  the  sjrstem.  I  prescribed  15  grains  of 
myrrh  with  carbonated  ammonia  and  camphor  mixture  to  be 
taken  every  six  hours.  The  former  medidnes  were  to  be  dis- 
conunued,  excepting  such  proportions  of  opium  and  extract 
of  conium,  as  might  be  necessary  to  abate  pain. 

NtHT)*  24. — She  perceived  some  relief  of  her  languor,  but  no 
mitigation  of  the  other  s3rmptoms.  Three  grains  of  sulphate  of 
iron  were  now  prescribed  in  a  draught,  with  myrrh  and  cam- 
phor, to  be  taken  every  six  hours;  and  the  bowels  were  to  be 
kept  open  by  the  usual  means.  She  wa^  also  advised  to  try  the 
effect  of  gentle  exercbe  en  horseback. 

Dec*  10. — Miss  A.  had  not  y^t  roda  on  horeeback.  The  tonic 
plan  had  been  frequendy  varied.  She  had  taken  bitters — de- 
coct, cinchonas — ^infus.  cascarillae  with  rhubarb — extract  of  hop 
and  sulphate  of  zinc,  besides  the  forms  before  reported. 
The  pulse  had  remained  during  this  course  at  the  average  of 
60,  and  had  therefore  been  something  less  frequent  than  I  had 
generally  observed  it  to  be,  during  the  course  of  saline  aperi- 
ents with  calomel.  She  now  made  one  trial  of  horse  exercise 
at  a  gende  walk,  but  was  obliged  to  desist  in  half  an  hour,  from 
the  increase  of  pain  of  the  side,  which  gradually  became  in- 
supportable. After  this  she  considered  her  complaint  worse, 
which  she  attributed  to  the  riding;  but  it  was  evident  that  die 
tonic  plan  had  a  full  share  in  producing  the  aggravadon  of  her 
complaint.  I  examined  her  side,  where  she  assured  me  she  felt 
much  increase  of  bulk,  and  I  perceived  a  protrusion  of  sub- 
stance from  within  to  the  margin  of  the  false  ribs.  This  swel- 
ling was  so  manifest  on  several  examinadons,  that  my  attention 
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iras  fiecaUed  to  the  treataieDt  which  I  had  applied  in  odier 
caaes  of  a  similar  nature,  and  ivhtch  had  been  partly  pursued 
in  this  with  more  success  than  the  last  which  I  had  directed. 

Dec»  15^—1  advised  her  to  remain  constantly  in  her  cham- 
ber, that  she  might  pursue  without  deviation  a  course  of  medi- 
cincs,  by  which  the  secretions  were  to  be  much  increased,  md 
detenniaed  cbieiy  to  the  bowels  and  kidneys,  whilst  the  body 
was  in  a  state  of  rest.  She  was  willing  to  acquiesce  in  all  my 
directions,  and  I  resolved  to  act  upon  this  principle  for  a  con- 
siderable kngth  of  time.  A  saline  draught  was  ordered  to  be 
ghren  evefy  six  hotirs,  with  one  grain  ^  aloes  and  five  grains 
of  extract  of  conium. 

Dec.  26^— Having  pursued  this  plan  during  ten  days  with- 
out variation,  excepting  in  die  degree  <rf  the  strength  of  the  pur- 
gative,  the  symptoms  were  reduced  to  the  state  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  last  Bsonth.  The  saline  atoetic  draughts  had  produced 
several  motions  daily  without  lowness.  The  medicines  wera 
continued  with  15  grains  of  nitre  in  each  draught. 

y«ii«  9y  181(X— -At  the  beginning  of  this  month.  Miss  A. 
was  sensible  of  considerable  relief  from  her  complaint}  but  she 
was  still  unable  lo  lie  upon  the  right  side.  The  urine  was  copi- 
ous, and  perspiration  free  every  nig^t  She  had  five  or  six  mo- 
tions daily  without  any  sense  of  languor;  and  this  state  of  the 
bowels  seemed  to  conduce  most  materially  to  her  improve* 
ment.  She  was  recommended  to  take  two  grains  of  antimoniat 
powder,  and  two  grains  of  aloes  three  times  a  day,  with  gr*  iv. 
of  extract  of  conium.  A  saline  draught  with  nitre  and  cam- 
phorated tinct.  of  opium  was  to  be  taken  every  night  at  bed 
time. 

Feb.  1. — ^Upon  an  examination  and  pressure  of  the  side  at 
the  end  of  Janusoy,  she  was  found  to  be  much  less  sensible  of 
uneasiness,  and  there  was  ^no  appearance  of  swelling.  But  she 
still  suffered  too  much  to  persist  in  any  attempt  at  lying  on  the 
rifjtit  side.  Her  dyspn«Mi  was  less,  she  could  move  without  gid- 
diness, and  she  was  much  improved  in  fle«b  and  colour,  not- 
withstanding her  close  confinement.  The  pulse  bad  risen  to  the 
average  of  75*  She  was  directed  to  condnne  die  med*  ' 
with  the  addition  of  four  grains  of  extractum  papa«*  ***  *^8^ 
time. 

Vol.  III.  2  O  '^^^'  ^^^  ^«*  ^^^ 
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Feb.  5«— The  bowels  were  more  torpid  than  before  she  took 
the  extr.  papav.  which,  as  it  had  not  produced  more  rest  in  the. 
night,  was  discontinued.  A  mixture  of  infusion  of  senna  with 
neutral  salts  was  directed  to  be  taken  eveiy  morning,  and  the 
aloetic  antimonial  pills  to  be  continued. 

In  the  middle  of  Februaiy  she  was  so  far  improved,  as  ta 
propose  to  leave  her  chamber.  She  had  insensibly  come  to  lie 
on  the  right,  side.  And  her  complaints  were  so  little  felt,  as  to 
be  spoken  of  with  indiflPerence.  The  pulse  was  80. 

March  1. — Miss  A.  had  been  a  sufferer  with  her  disease 
above  five  months;  and  she  had  lived  in  her  chamber  nearty 
three  months.  The  catamenia  had  been'  regular,  and  alwajrs 
relieved  her  complaints.  She  now  considered  herself  well,  as 
her  nights  were  good,  and  she  very  seldom  felt  pain  in  her 
side,  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  giddiness,  and  she  could  use  ex- 
ercise without  inconvenience.  She  was  free  from  all  her  com- 
plaints in  the  middle  of  the  month;  and  at  die  end  of  March 
she  performed  a  long  journey  without  suffering  any  relapse.  At 
die  present  time  she  is  perfectly  well,  and  much  fiitter  than  she 
was  before  her  illness. 

It  would  be  intruding  upon  the  time  of  the  society,  if  I  were 
to  go  into  a  comparison  of  this  case  widi  others,  in  which  con- 
gestion and  inflammation  of  the  spleen  had  been  proved  by  ex- 
amination after  death.  Its  identity  has  been  confirmed  to  me 
by  the  observation  of  many  cases  that  had  been  previously 
under  my  care.  And  I  believe  that  the  more  advanced  stages 
of  splenitis,  in  which  inflammation  has  affected  the  membra- 
nous coverings  and  connected  viscera,  may  be  often  followed 
up  to  this  simple  state  of  disease,  as  the  root  from  which  such 
complicated  disorder  had  grown. 

This  and  other  instances  of  similar  affections,  have  sugges- 
ted to  me  some  inferences,  which  I  now  offer  with  deference 
to  the  consideration  of  the  society. 

This  disease  appeared  to  be  the  direct  efiect  of  a  repressed 
circulation  from  the  applicatit>n  of  cold  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  every  consideration  of  the  nature  of  sucH  a  cause 
leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  congestion  had  taken  place  in  the 
spleen. 

Whatever  degree  of  pain  was  suffered,  it  did  not  increltoe 
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the  finpquency  of  the  pulse,  which  remained  at  a  slower  rate 
than  was  tuitoral  in  the  state  of  health.  I  consider  this  state 
of  the  pulse  as  diagnostic  of  the  turgid  state  of  the  spleen, 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  the  symptoms  of  great  pain,  and  of 
inabili^  of  lying  on  the  contrary  side;  in  which  position,  the 
heavy  and  enlarged  spleen  acts  as  a  dead  weight,  drawing  the 
diaphragm,  and  distressing  the  adjoining  parts.  The  absence 
of  fever  may  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  structure  of  this 
organ.  It  must  have  great  capacity  in  its  arteries  when  they 
are  dilated  to  receive  blood,  that  is  impelled  into  them:  and  it 
suffers  distension  for  the  safety  of  the  system,  pyresda  being 
prevented  by  the  actual  turgescence  of  all  its  vessels.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  there  may  be  pains  of  the  ude  from 
turgescence  of  the  spleen,  of  so  obtuse  or  mild  a  nature,  as  to 
be  supported  without  much  complaint.  Relief  from  these  pains 
may  be  obtained  by  determining  the  blood  to  the  lower  belly 
and  pelvis:  and  they  are  to  be  partially  removed  from  women 
by  the  increase  of  the  catamenia,  and  from  men  by  the  bleed- 
ing of  the  haemorrhoidal  vessels.  When  there  is  much  dyspnoea, 
withoilt  fever,  attending  a  heavy  uneasiness  in  the  left  side,  the 
spleen  may  be  considered  as  the  suflfering  part,  even  if  there 
be  no  external  tumor.  This  conclusion  will  be  stronger,  if  there 
be  giddiness  of  the  head  and  distress  from  lying  on  the  right 
side.  We  may  presume,  that  though  the  intemsd  structure  of 
the  spleen  is  loaded  with  blood,  the  capsule  and  the  peritoneal 
coat  are  not  yet  distended,  or  not  in  a  considerable  degree. 

From  this  inferior  degree  of  affection,  a  more  formidable 
complaint  must  grow,  if  it  be  neglected,  or  treated  erroneously* 

Tlie  integuments  are  next  distended,  and  the  pain  increases 
in  greater  proportion  than  the  distension.  The  diaphragm  is 
spasmodically  affected,  and  the  uneasiness  is  carried  under  the 
sternum  to  die  opposite  side,  while  the  dyspncea  takes  on  the 
character  of  convulsive  asthma.  The  vertigo,  upon  motion  of 
the  body,  increases  with  all  other  symptoms.  There  is  no  fever 
even  yet,  and  therefore,  notwithstanding  such  an  extent  of  suf- 
fering, there  is  no  inflammation. 

I  consider  this  collection  of  symptoms  to  make  the  first  stage 
of  splenitis,  or  turgid  and  painful  spleen. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  the  rules  for 
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its  removal  are  few  and  limited.  Thi«  will  vol  appear  extraor- 
dinary, if  we  attend  to  its  structure  and  its  fecoBomyt  vUck 
seem  to  require  a  peculiar  practice. 

The  blood  must  not  be  driven  into  it  by  sttmulanta  during 
its  sute  of  debiKty:  it  must  then  be  allowed  to  nest,  that  die 
energy  of  its  vascular  and  ligamentous  substance  may  have 
time  to  recruit.  The  (economy  of  the  spleen  will,  in  ftvtxy  res- 
pect, make  this  process  slow;  but  during  its  passive  state,  the 
bsmoirhoidal  arteries  may  he  excited  to  receive  an  unusual 
portion  of  the  circulating  mass,  and  to  discharge  it.  The  ez« 
cietories  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  exhalants  of  the  iatestmea,  and 
the  haemorrhoidal  vessels  may  all  produce  relief  to  the  spleen 
when  their  action  is  increaaed.  I  have  not  found  issues,  Uis* 
ters,  or  any  x>ther  external  q>plicadoas  produce  the  sli|^test 
advantsige. 

Bleeding  may  be  supposed  to  be  usefiil,  as  it  lowers  the  im^ 
pulse  of  the  blood  to  the  organ  a&cted,  giving  its  vessels  time 
to  exert  themselves  by  rest.  Tet  this  means  has  not  answered 
well,  possibly  because  it  may  lower  the  general  tension  without 
promoting  that  fulness  of  the  vessels  going  downwards,  which 
is  necessary  to  recovery. 

fifeeding  by  leeches,  as  well  as  blisters,  must  be  necessaiy 
in  the  advanced  stages,  where  the  peritoneal  coat  is  inflamed, 
^d  adhesions  have  taken  place;  but  we  are  not  treating  of  tfab 
part  of  the  progress  of  the  splenic  disease. 

Mercuiy  has  appeared  to  be  ii^urious,  excepting  as  it  may 
be  directed  to  the  purpose  of  purging  die  intestines  and  own- 
ing their  exbabnts. 

Chalybeate  tonics  might  he  expected  to  be  eminently  ser- 
viceable in  die  passive  state  of  the  splenic  vessels;  but  in  this 
ezpectatipn  we  we  disappointed,  unless  they  be  pven  after 
tbsse  vessek  and  the  ligamentous  part  of  the  apleen  have  raoa- 
vesed  ^ome  degree  of  contractile  power.  If  die  drculatioo  4» 
hMlriod  before  this  improv^ement  has  taken  place,  or  if  it  bp 
evcitpd  lat  any  period  of  th^  complaint  in  an  undw  degree,  the 
turgescence  will  be  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  action  4a[ 
the  •heart  and  arteries. 

If  there  be  any  exception  to  tlus  ivmurk,  It  must  applf  in 
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vcff  depraaied  OMes  of  the  halNty  the  cQBscqiifttC^ 

traded  iibioiik 

Wltoarver  the  spkca  is  turg^  the  blood  should  be  diverted 
ftom  finding  its  ^ovurac  to  this  orgw;  which  is  most  likely  to 
be  efficcled  by  detenniiuBg  it  to  the  olher  veseeb  of  the  abdo» 
men  wd  pehris.  Jji  attemptiog  to  produce  this  necessary 
change,  and  m  the  tntention  of  curs,  aloes  with  antimonials 
and  nentnd  salds  hav«  appeutd  to  me  to  be  the  most  success- 
fid  iwtrume»iB,  when  used  twice  in  Che  day  at  least  with  great 
pemevemnoe,  aod  not  as  cathartics  are  generally  prescribed,  at 
iotarvab  longer  than  twenty-foor  hours. 
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Section  I. 

Introduction* 

In  the  following  pages  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  laying  before 
this  society  an  account  of  some  experiments  upon  the  blood, 
which  were  ori^nally  undertaken  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  its  colouring  matter.  The  difEcuIties  attendant  on  the 
analysis  of  animal  substances  have  rendered  some  of  the  results 
less  decisive  than  I  could  have  wished,  but  I  trust  that  the 
general  conclusions  to  which  they  lead,  will  be  deemed  of  suf 
ficient  importance  to  occupy  the  time  of  this  body* 

The  existence  of  iron  in  the  blood  was  first  noticed  by 
Menghini*,  and  its  peculiar  red  colour  has  been  more  recently 
attributed  to  a  combination  of  that  metal  with  phosphoric  acid, 
by  MM.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelinf.  The  very  slight  discolo- 
ration  occasioned  by  the  addition  of  infusion  of  galls  to  a  solu- 

*  VincenUus  Menghinas  de  Ferrearam  ParticuUrum  ProgreMU  in  San- 
giunem.  Comment.  Aead,  Monon.  t.  ii.p.  %  pag.  475. 
t  SifgtSme  det  Coim.  Cf^m.  voL  viiL 
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tion  of  the  cobaiing  mitter,  under  rircumsta&ces  moit  faFoar- 
able  to  the  actkm  of  that  delicate  test  of  iron,  fint  led  me  tc 
doubt  the  inferences  of  those  aUe  chemista,  and  aofaseqnat 
esperimeots  upon  die  combinations  to  wUdi  Aey  alkik 
tended  to  confirm  my  susptciott,  and  induced  me  to  give  up  v 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  una  it 
last  meeting  of  this  Socie^,  to  the  present  investigatioa. 

An  examination  of  the  chyle  and  of  lymph,  in  order  tc  coo- 
pare  dieir  composition  with  that  of  the  U€X>d,  formed  an  ia- 
portant  part  of  diis  inquiry,  especially  as  those  fluids  hare  ixk 
hitherto  been  submitted  to  any  accurate  analysis,  on  acotwotot 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  them  in  sufficient  quantities,  audio 
a  state  of  purity.  Whilst  engaged  in  assisting  'i/lrm  Home  inlus  { 
physiological  researches,  several  opportunities  occurred  of  col- 
lecting the  contents  of  the  thoracic  duct  under  various  dicuD* 
stances,  and  in  diflPerent  animals;  on  other  occasions  Mr. 
Brodie  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  materials  for  eipen^ 
ment. 

Section  IL 

On  the  composition  of  Chyle* 
The  contents  of  the  thoracic  duct  are  subject  to  much  vam* 
tion.  About  four  hours  after  an  animal  has  tadcen  food,  provided 
digestion  has  not  been  interrupted,  the  fluid  in  the  duct  lo^ 
be  regarded  as  pure  chyle;  it  is  seen  entering  by  the  lactcio 
in  considerable  abundance,  and   is  of  an  umform  wbiteiKSS 
throughout.  At  longer  periods  after  a  meal,  the  quantity  of  chyk 
begins  to  diminish,  the  appearance  of  the  fluid  in  the  duct  is 
similar  to  that  of  milk  and  water;  and  lastly,  where  the  aoiiav 
has  fasted  for  twenty-four  hours  or  longer,  the  thoraoc  oo» 
contains  a  transparent  fluid  which  is  pure  lymph. 
A.  The  chyle  has  the  following  properties* 

1.  When  collected  without  any  admixture  ^^^^^^^^ 
an  opake  fluid  of  a  perfectiy  white  colour,  without  smA  ^ 
having  a  slightly  salt  taste,  accompanied  by  a  degree  of  swcc^' 
ness. 

2.  The  colour  of  litmus  is  not  affected  by  it,  nor  that  of  pap^ 
stained  with  turmeric,  but  it  slowly  changes  the  blue  cohort 
infusion  of  violets  to  green. 
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3.  Its  specific  gravity  is  somewhat  greater  dian  that  of  water, 
but  less  than  that  of  blood;  this,  however,  is  probably  liaUe  to 
much  variation. 

4.  In  about  ten  minutes  after  it  is  removed  from  the  duct, 
it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  stiff  jelly,  which  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours  gradually  separates  into  two  parts^  pro* 
ducing  a  firm  and  contracted  coagulum,  surrounded  by  a  trans- 
parent colourless  fluid.  These  spontaneous  changes,  which  I 
have  observed  in  every  instance  where  the  chyle  was  examined 
at  a  proper  period  after  taking  food,  are  very  similar  to  the 
coagulation  of  the  Uood  and  its  subsequent  separation  into  se^ 
rum  and  crassamentumi  they  are  also  retarded  and  accelerated 
by  similar  means. 

B.  1.  The  coagulated  portion  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to 
the  caseous  part  of  milk  than  to  the  fibrine  of  the  blood. 

2.  It  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  the  caustic  and  subcarbonated 
alkalies.  With  solutions  of  potash  and  soda,  it  forms  pale  brown 
compounds,  from  which,  when  recent,  a  little  ammonia  is 
evolved.  In  liquid  ammonia  the  solution  is  of  a  reddish  hue* 

3.  The  action  of  the  acids  upon  these  difierent  compounds 
is  attended  with  nearly  similar  phenomena,  a  substance  being 
separated  intermediate  in  its  properties  between  fat  and  albu- 
men. Nitric  acid  added  in  excess  rrdissolves  this  precipitate 
in  the  cold,  and  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  acetic  acids  when 
boiled  up<m  it  for  a  short  time. 

4.  Neither  alcohol  nor  ether  exerts  any  action  upon  the  co- 
agulum of  chyle;  but  of  the  precipitate  from  its  alkaline  solution 
they  dissolve  a  small  portion,  which  has  the  properties  of  sper- 
maceti: the  remainder  is  coagulated  albumen- 
s' Sulphuric  acid  very  readily  dissolves  this  coagulum,  even 

when  diluted  with  its  weight  of  water;  and  with  the  assistance 
of  heat,  it  is  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  by  weight  of  acid, 
with  four  of  water;  but  when  the  proportion  of  water  is  in- 
creased to  six  parts,  the  dilute  acid  exerts  no  action  upon  it 
I  wu  surprised  to  find  that  the  alkalies  produced  no  precipi- 
tatioQ  in  these  sulphuric  solutions  when  heat  had  been  employ- 
ed in  dieir  formation,  and  where  a  small  pioportioo  only  of  the 
coagulum  had  been  dissolved,  and  was  therefore  led  to  exa* 
mme  more  particulariy  the  changes  which  the  coagidum  had 
undergone  by  the  action  of  the  acid. 
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On  evapoMtiag  a  ictetiott  of  cat  dndm  of  ^tfat  ODagulom 
in  two  ounces  of  cfilute  tulplmric  acid  (conmstiog  of  ofte  pirt 
by  weight  of  acid  with  three  of  water)  down  to  one  oimce,  a 
stoaB  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter  separated,  and  tho  selu- 
tion  had  the  fellowiag  properties. 

It  was  tnoisparent,  and  of  a  pale  brown  colour. 

Neidier  the  caustic  nor  carbonated  alkalies  produced  ia  it 
ny  precipkalion,  when  added  to  exact  satutaCioB  of  the  aod, 
or  in  excess. 

Infiisiou  of  gaUs,  and  other  solutions  coataining  tannio,  ren- 
dered the  acid  solution  tuibid,  and  produced  a  aaore  copious 
ptecipiution  ia  that  which  had  beenneumllaed  by  the  addition 
of  alkalies. 

When  evaporated  to  dryness,  catbonaceoas  matter  was  de- 
posited, and  sulphurous  acid  evolved,  with  the  other  usual  pro- 
ducts of  these  decompositions. 

t*  On  digesting  the  coagulum  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  consisting 
of  one  part  by  weight  of  the  acid  to  fifteen  of  water,  it  was 
speedily  rendered  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  but  no  other  apparent 
change  was  produced  for  some  weeks;  when  on  removing  it 
from  the  acid  at  the  end  of  that  period^  it  bad  acquired  the 
properties  of  that  modification  of  fat  which  is  described  bjr 
Fourcroy  under  the  name  of  adepodre.* 

A  mixture  of  one  part  of  niuic  acid  with  three  of  water, 
acted  more  rapidly  upon  the  coagulum  of  chyle;  a  pertion  of  it 
was  dissolved,  and  when  the  acid  was  carefully  decanted  from 
die  remainder,  it  was  found  to  possess  die  properties  of  gdatiae. 
But  when  heat  was  applied,  or  when  a  stronger  acid  was  em- 
ployed, the  action  became  more  violent,  nitrogen  and  nitric 
onde  gas  were  evolved,  and  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid  and  of 
oxalic  acid  were  produced. 

7«  Muriatic  acid  in  its  undiluted  stale  does  not  dissolve  die 
coagulum  of  chyle;  but  when  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  or  even  more  largely  diluted,  it  dissohrea  it  widi  facitity, 
forming  a  straw-coloured  solution,  which  is  rendered  turbid 
when  the  alkalies  are  added  to  exact  saturation,  but  no  precipi- 
tate faUs,  nor  can  any  be  coHected  by  filtratioB.  When  either 
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add  or  aUtali  it  in  exocas  is  tliis  aoliitiDii,  it  remma  tranapa- 
rent. 

8.  Acetic  aciil  diaaolvea  a  anadi  poitbn  of  the  coagulum  of 
chyle,  when  boiled  upon  it  for  aooae  lioiira.  Aa  die  aolution 
coola,  it  depoaila  vlute  flakea,  which  have  the  propertiea .  of 
coagulated  albumen. 

9.  The  acdon  of  oxalic  acid  is  Dearly  aimilar  to  that  of  the 
acetic,  but  neidier  citric  nor  tartaric  acid  exert  any  action  upon 
this  coagulum- 

lOu  The  deatructive  diadllation  of  this  substance  aflfords 
water  alighdy  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  small 
quantity  of  diin  fetid  oil  and  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas. 

The  coal  which  remains  in  the  retort  is  of  difficult  incinera- 
tion; it  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  muriate  of  soda  and 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  yields  vf^ry  slight  traces  of  iron. 

C.  1«  The  seroua  part  of  the  chyle  becomes  sUghdy  turbid 
when  heatedj  and  deposits  flakes  of  albumen. 

2.  If  after  the  separation  of  thb  substance  the  fluid  be  eva- 
porated to  half  its  original  bulk,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
200<^  Fahrenheit,  small  crystals  separate  on  cooling,  which,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  aacertun,  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  sugar  of  omk:  they  reqiure  for  solution  about  four  parts  of 
boiling  water,  and  from  sixteen  to  twenty  parts  of  water  of  the 
temperature  of  60^.  They  are  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
but  sigain  depoaited  as  the  solution  cools.  At  common  tempe- 
xatures  alct^l  exerto  no  action  upon  them.  The  taste  of  their 
aqueous  solution  is  extremely  sweet.  By  nitric  acid  they  are 
converted  into  a  white  powder  of  very  small  solubility,  and 
having  the  propertiea  of  saccholactic  acid,  as  described  by 
Scheele^*  . 

The  form  of  die  oiystals  I  could  not  accurately  ascertain  even 
with  the  help  of  considerable  magnifiers.  In  one  instance  they 
appeared  oblique  six-sided  prisms,  but  their  terminations  were 
indistinct- 
Same  of  the  cryatflla  heated  upon  a  fnece  of  platioa  in  the 
flame  of  a  spirit  bmp,  fused,  cixhakd  an.  odour  aimihur  to  that 

*  Chemical  £8iayf,  No.  xrii. 
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of  sugar  of  milk,  and  burnt  away  widKmt  leaving  the  smaDe&t 
perceptible  residuum. 

3.  The  destructive  distillation  of  the  serous  part  of  chyle  af- 
forded a  minute  quantity  of  charcoal,  with  traces  of  phosphate 
of  lime  and  of  muriate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  soda. 

Section  III. 

Analysis  of  Lymph. 

The  fluid  found  in  the  thoracic  duct  of  animals  that  have 
been  kept  for  twenty-four  hours  without  food,  is  perfectly  trans- 
parent and  colourless,  and  seems  to  differ  in  no  respect  from 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  It  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  pure  lymph. 

It  has  the  following  properties^: 

1.  It  is  miscible  in  every  proportion  with  water. 

2.  It  produces  no  change  in  vegetable  colours. 

3.  It  is  neither  coagulated  by  heat,  nor  acids,  nor  alcohol,  but 
is  generally  rendered  slightiy  turbid  by  the  last  re-agent. 

4.  When  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residuum  is  very  small 
in  quantity,  and  slighdy  affects  the  colour  of  violet  paper, 
changing  it  to  green. 

5.  By  incineration  in  a  platina  crucible  the  residuum  is  found 
to  contain  a  minute  portion  of  muriate  of  soda;  but  I  could  not 
discover  in  it  the  slightest  indications  of  iron. 

6.  In  the  examination  of  this  fluid,  I  availed  myself  with 
some  advantage  of  those  modes  of  electro-chemical  analysis, 
which  on  a  former  occasion  I  have  described  to  this  Society .f 

When  the  lymph  was  submitted  to  the  electrical  action  of  a 
battery  consisting  of  twenty  pairs  of  four-inch  plates  of  copper 
and  zinc,  there  was  an  evolution  of  alkaline  matter  at  the  ne- 
gative surface,  and  portions  of  coagulated  albumen  were  sepa- 
rated. As  far  as  the  small  quantities  on  which  I  operated  enabled 
me  to  ascertain,  muriatic  acid  only  was  evolved  at  the  positive 
surface. 

*  The  term  lymph  haa  been  applied  in£«criminately  to  the  tean,  to  the 
matter  of  encysted  Uropay,  and  to  some  other  animal  fluids.  Vlde-Aikin'a 
Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  art  l^fmph. 

t  PhU.  Trans.  1809,  p.  373. 
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Section  IV. 
Some  Remarks  on  the  Analysis  of  the  Serum  of  Blood. 

Thb  fluid  has  been  so  frequently  and  fully  examined  by 
chemists,  that  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  its  com- 
position, biit,  merely  state  such  circumstances  respecting  it  as 
relate  particularly  to  the  present  inquiry,  and  have  not  hitherto 
been  noticed  by  the  experimentalists  to  whom  I  have  alluded. 

The  fluid  which  oozes  from  serum  that  has  been  coagulated 
by  heat,  and  which  by  physiologists  is  termed  serosity^  is 
usually  regarded  as  consisting  of  gelatine,  with  some  uncom- 
bined  soda,  and  minute  portions  of  saline  substances,  such  as 
muriate  of  soda  and  of  potash,  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  of 
ammonia.  Dr.  Bostock  regards  it  as  mucus. ^ 

From  some  experiments  which  I  made  upon  the  serum  of 
blood,  on  a  former  occasion,  I  was  induced  to  regard  the  se- 
rosity  as  a  compound  of  albumen  with  excess  of  alkali,  and  to 
consider  the  coagulation  of  the  serum  analogous  to  that  of  the 
white  of  egg,  and  of  the  other  varieties  of  liquid  albumen. 

To  ascertain  this  point,  and  to  discover  whether  gelatine 
exists  in  the  serum,  I  instituted  the  following  experiments. 

Two  fluid  ounces  of  pure  serum  were  heated  in  a  water  bath 
until  perfectly  coagulated:  the  coagulum,  cut  into  pieces,  was 
digested  for  some  hours  in  four  fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water, 
which  was  afterwards  separated  by  means  of  a  filter. 

The  clear  liquor  reddened  turmeric  paper,  and  afibrded  a 
copious  precipitation  on  the  addition  of  infusion  of  galls,  and 
when  evaporated  to  half  an  ounce  it  gelatinized  on  cooling.  It 
was  rendered  very  slightly  turbid  by  the  addition  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric and  muriatic  acid;  but  alcohol  produced  no  efiect. 

From  the  result  of  these  trials,  it  might  have  been  concluded 
that  gelatine  was  taken  up  by  the  water;  but  as  an  akaline  solu- 
tion of  albumen  forms  an  imperfect  jelly  when  duly  concentrated^ 
and  as  albumen  and  gelatine  are  both  precipitated  by  tannin,  I 
was  inclined  to  put  little  reliance  on  the  appearances  just  de- 
scribed, until  I  had  examined  the  solution  by  the  more  accurate 
method  of  electrical  decomposition. 

*  Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurg^cal  Society  of  London,  vol.  i. 
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Upon  placing  it  in  the  Voltaic  circuit  my  suspicions  were 
justified,  by  the  rapid  coagulation  which  took  place  in  contact 
with  the  negative  wire*  t  therefore  made  some  odier  experiments 
in  order  to  corroborate  this  result. 

One  fluid  ounce  of  pure  serum  was  dissolved  in  three  of 
distilled  waten  the  conductors  from  a  battevy  of  thirty  pairs  of 
four-inch  plates  were  immersed  in  this  solution  at  a  distance  of 
two  inches  from  each  other;  the  electrization  was  continued 
during  three  hours  and  a  half,  the  solid  albumen  being  occa- 
sionally removed;  at  the  end  of  that  period,  no  further  coagula- 
tion took  place,  and  a  mere  decomposition  of  the  water  was 
going  on. 

Having  ascertained  in  previous  researches,  that  gelatine  is  not 
altered  during  the  electrical  decomposition  of  its  solution  carried 
on  as  just  described,  my  object  in  this  experiment  was,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  gelatine  remained  after  the  complete  separation 
of  the  albumen  had  been  effected.  I  accordingly  examined  the 
water  from  which  the  coagulated  albumen  had  been  removed, 
and  found  that  it  was  not  altered  by  infusion  of  galls,  nor  did 
it  afford  any  gelatine  when  evaporated  to  dr3mess. 

Two  fluid  ounces  of  dilute  muriatic  acid  were  added  to  one 
of  serum.  The  mixture  immediately  assumed  a  gelatinous  ap> 
pearance;  it  was  heated,  and  a  more  perfect  coagulation  of  the 
albumen  took  place;  the  liquid  part  was  separated  by  a  filter. 
No  effect  was  produced  upon  it  by  Voltaic  electricity,  tior  did 
infiision  of  galls  occasion  any  precipitation. 

I  repeated  the  first  experiment  with  the  addition  of  twenty 
drops  of  a  solution  of  isinglass  to  the  serum.  The  liquid  which 
now  separated,  after  the  albumen  had  been  entirely  coagulated 
by  the  action  of  electricity,  was  copiously  precipitated  by  infu* 
sion  of  galls. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  these  experiments,  that  gelatine 
does  not  exist  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and  that  the  serosity 
consists  of  albumen  in  oombination  with  a  lai^  proportion  of 
alkali,  which  modifies  the  action  of  the  re-agents  commonly 
employed,  but  which  is  readily  separated  by  electrical  decom- 
position. 

To  ascertain  whether  iron  eusts  in  the  serum  of  the  blood, 
one  pint  was  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  crudble,  and  gradually 
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re^aced  to  n  ceal,  wUcb  was  incinefated  and  digettcd  ia  mo* 
riatic  acid,  to  which  a  fii^w  drops  of  nitric  acid  were  addedft 
some  particks  of  charcoal  remaioed  undissolved ;  the  sohition 
was  saturated  with  ammonia,  which  afforded  a  copious  preci- 
pitation of  phosphate  of  lime,  accompanied  with  slight  traces 
only  of  oxide  of  iron. 

Si;cTioN  V. 
So?ne  Experiments  upon  the  Coagulum  of  Bhod. 

Mr.  Hatchett's  vsduable  researches  on  the  chemical  consti- 
tution of  the  varieties  of  coagulated  albumen,  have  shewn  that 
diat  substance  varies  but  litde  in  its  properties,  whether  obtained 
from  the  crassamentum  of  the  blood,  or  from  washed  muscular 
fibre,  or  other  sources;  but  that  the  proportion  of  earthy  and  sa- 
line matter  is  diflferent  in  the  different  varietes.^ 

It  win  also  be  remarked,  on  referring  to  the  dissertation  which 
I  have  just  quoted,  that  the  ashes  obtained  by  incinerating  the 
coal  left  after  the  destructive  distillation  of  albumen,  did  not 
contain  any  appreciable  proportion  of  iron. 

Assuming  the  existence  of  iron  in  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood,  I  made  the  following  experiments  upon  the  cras^a* 
mentum  of  that  fluid. 

Two  pints  of  blood  were  collected  in  separate  vessels.  The 
one  portion  was  allowed  to  coagulate  spontaneously;  the  other 
was  stirred  for  half  an  hour  with  a  piece  of  wood,  so  as  to  col- 
lect the  coagplum,  but  to  diffuse  the  principal  part  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  through  the  serum.  These  two  pordons  of  coagulum 
were  now  dried  in  a  water-bath,  and  equal  weights  of  each  re- 
duced in  a  platiaa  crucible  to  the  state  of  coal,  which  afterwards 
was  incinerated.  The  ashes  were  digested  in  dilute  nitro^mu* 
riatic  acid,  and  the  solution  saturated  with  liquid  ammonia  in 
order  to  precipitate  the  phosphate  of  lime,  as  well  as  any  iron 
which  might  have  been  present. 

The  precipitates  were  collected,  dried,  and  treated  with  di* 
lute  acetic  acid,  by  which  they  were  almost  entirely  dissolved, 
8«me  very  minute  traces  only  of  red  oxide  of  iron  remaining, 

*  Phil.  Tram.  1800,  p.  384. 
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the  quantity  of  which  was  similar  in  both  cases,  and  so  smfldl 
as  nearly  to  have  escaped  observation. 

It  is  reasonable  to  infer,  if  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood 
were  constituted  by  iron  in  any  state  of  combination,  that  a  lar- 
ger relative  proportion  of  that  metal  would  have  been  discover- 
able in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  coagulum;  but  frequent 
repetitions  of  these  experiments  have  shown  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  following  result  appears  to  complete  the  evidence 
on  this  subject. 

.  The  colouring  matter  of  a  pint  of  blood  was  diffiised  by  agi- 
tation through  the  serum,  from  which  it  was  allowed  gradu- 
ally to  subside,  the  coagulum  having  been  removed:  after  twen- 
ty-four hours  the  clear  serum  was  decanted  off,  and  the  remain- 
der, conttdning  the  colouring  matter,  after  having  been  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  was  incinerated,  and  the  ashes  examined  as  in 
former  experiments.  But  the  traces  of  iron  were  here  as  indis- 
tinct as  in  the  other  instances  above  mentioned,  although  a  con- 
siderable quandty  of  the  colouring  matter  had  been  employed. 

The  minutiae  of  analysis  I  have  purposely  excluded,  as  lead- 
ing into  details  which  would  exceed  the  proper  limits  of  this 
paper,  and  unnecessary  in  the  present  investigation.  I  shall 
now  merely  dwell  on  the  principal  results  which  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  on  the  general  conclusions  which  these  afibrd. 

Section  VI. 
Researches  on  the  colouring-  Matter  of  the  Blood* 

1.  To  procure  this  substance  for  experiments,  I  generally 
employed  venous  blood  which  had  been  stirred  during  its  co- 
agulation: the  fibrina  is  thus  removed,  and  the  colouring  matter 
diffused  through  the  serum,  from  which  it  gradually  subsides, 
being  difficuldy  soluble  in  that  fluid;  on  decandng  off  the  su- 
pernatant serum,  the  colouring  matter  remains  in  a  very  con- 
centrated form.  When  other  modes  of  procuring  it  were  em- 
ployed they  will  be  particularly  mentioned;  but  as  I  have  not 
found  the  serum  which  is  retained  interfere  much  with  the 
effects  of  various  agents  upon  the  colouring  principle,  the  me- 
thod  just  noticed  was  commonly  adopted. 

2.  When  the  colouring  matter  thus  collected  is  microscopi- 
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oally  examined,  it  seems,  as  Lewenhoeck  first  observed,*  to 
consist  of  minute  gbbules.  These  are  usually  described  as 
soluble  in  water,  a  circumstance  which  my  own  observations 
led  me  to  doubt,  and  which  the  more  accurate  experiments  of 
Dr.  Young,  an  account  of  which,  intended  for  publication,  he 
has  kindly  permitted  me  to  peruse,  have  completely  disproved. 

3.  The  eflFect  of  water  upon  the  red  globules,  is  to  dissolve 
their  colouring  matter,  the  globule  itself  remaining  colourless, 
and,  according  to  Dr.  YoOng,  floating  upon  the  surface. 

This  aqueous  solution  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  uotvery 
prone  to  putrefaction.  When  heated,  it  remains  unaltered  a( 
temperatures  below  190^  or  200^  Fahrenheit j  at  higher  tem- 
peratures it  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  a  pale  brown  sedi- 
ment: if  in  this  state  it  be  poured  upon  a  filter,  the  water  passes 
through  without  colour,  so  that  exposure  to  heat  not  only  des- 
troys the  red  tint,  but  renders  the  colouring  matter  insoluble  in 
water. 

Alcohol  and  sulphuric  ether  added  to  this  solution  also  ren- 
der it  turbid,  and  when  these  mixtures  were  filtrated,  a  colour- 
less and  transparent  liquor  was  obtained. 

4.  The  matter  remain'ing  upon  the  filter  was  insoluble  in 
water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  sulphuric  ether;  but  when  digested  in 
dilute  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid,  a  portion  was  taken  up  form- 
ing a  brown  solution.  I  regard  this  soluble  portion  as  a  modi- 
fication of  the  colouring  matter  produced  by  the  operation  of 
heat;  the  insoluble  residuum  had  the  properties  of  albumen. 

5.  Effects  of  Acids  on  the  colouring  Matter* 

A.  Muriatic  acid  poured  upon  the  colouring  matter  of  th^ 
blood,  renders  one  portion  of  it  nearly  insoluble  and  of  a  bright 
brown  colour:  another  pordon  is  taken  up  by  the  acid  forming 
a  dark  crimson  solution  when  viewed  by  reflected  light;  but 
when  examined  by  transmitted  light,  it  has  a  greenish  hue. 

This  solution  remains  transparent,  and  its  colour  is  unim- 
paired by  long  exposure  to  light,  either  in  contact  with  the  air, 
or  when  kept  in  close  vesseb.  At  its  boiling  temperature  the 
colour  is  also  permanent. 

*  Haller  Elem.  Phyiioloif.  ?ol.  i.  p.  51. 
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Itifasion  of  galb  produces  no  diange  in  thw  nnxriatic  solu- 
tion, nor  is  its  colour  affected  by  carbonated  adkalies,  even  when 
added  in  considerable  excess. 

It  is  rendered  brown  red  by  supersatoration  with  caustic  pot- 
ash but  not  with  soda,  nor  ammonia:  these,  and  especially  the 
latter,  rather  heighten  its  colour.  -* 

When  considerably  diluted  with  vjpter  its  original  cofour  is 
much  impaired,  and  the  green  hue,  which  it  always  exhibits  by 
transmitted  light,  becomes  more  aridcnt. 

In  preparing  this  solution,  I  frequently  employed  the  coagu- 
lum  of  blood  cut  into  pieces,  and  digested  in  equal  parts  of 
muriatic  acid  and  water,  at  a  temperature  between  150«>  and 
2W.  In  three  or  four  hours  the  acid  was  poured  off,  and  fil« 
trated.  The  clear  solution  was  in  aB  respects  sim9ar  to  that 
above  described,  although  before  filtration  it  appears  of  m  dirty 

brown  colour. 

I  evaporated  a  portion  of  this  muriatic  solution  in  a  water- 
bath,  to  dryness;  it  retsuned  its  colour  to  the  last,  and  left  a 
transparent  pellicle  upon  the  evaporating  bason,  of  a  dirty  red 
colour,  this  when  re-dissolved  in  muriatic  add  acquired  its 
former  tint,  but  the  colour  of  its  aqueous  solution  was  nearer 

brown  than  red. 

B.  Sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  eight  or  ten  parts  of  water, 
forms  an  excellent  solvent  of  the  colouring  principle  of  tiic 

blood.  ^^ 

It  may  be  employed  in  a  more  concentrated  state;  but  the 

bright  colour  of  the  solution  is  in  that  case  apt  to  be  impaired, 
and  when  more  largely  (Kluted  with  water,  its  action  is  slow  and 
uncertain.  Eidier  the  sediment  of  tiie  colouring  matter  from 
the  serum,  or  the  crassamcntum  of  the  blood,  may  be  indiffct- 
cntly  employed  m  forming  these  solutions. 

When  dilute  suli^iuric  acid  is  added  to  the  coteuring  mat- 
ter, it  renders  it  slightly  pui-ple;  and  if  no  heat  be  applied,  die 
acid  when  poured  off  and  filtered,  is  colourless;  so  diat  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  when  cold,  does  not  dissolve  this  colouring 

principle.  ,         ,  . 

One  part  of  the  crassamcntum  of  blood  cut  hito  pieces,  was 
put  into  a  matrass  placed  in  a  sand  heat,  widi  about  tiu-ee  parts 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  was  kept  for  twelve  hours  in  a  tcm- 
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perature  never  exceeding  212^,  nor  below  100^.  After  twenty- 
four  hours  the  acid  was  filtered  off,  and  it  exhibited  a  beaudftil 
bright  lilac  colour,  not  rery  intense,  and  teinted  with  green 
when  viewed  by  transmitted  light. 

This  solution  is  nearly  as  permanent  as  that  in  the  muriatic 
acid.  Somie  of  it  which  has  been  kept  for  a  month  in  an  open 
vessel,  often  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  is  very  little 
akenedw 

When  diluted  widi  two  or  three  times  its  bulk  of  water,  the 
Mac  tint  disi^ipeamf  and  the  mixture  is  only  slighdy  green.. 

Wh«i  exposed  to  heat,  die  colour  gradually  changes  as  the 
acid  becomes  more  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  when  re* 
duced  to  about  half  its  bulk  the  lilac  hue  is  destxoj^ed. 

The  solutions  oLpuse  and  carbonated  alkalies  whcn^  added  in 
ektess,  convert  the  colour  of  this  sulphurie  solution  to  brownish 
red;  but  in  smaller  cjuantides  they  merely  :i^^>air  it  by  dilutioB. 
.  C.  Nitric  acid,  even  much  diluted,  is  inimical  to  die  colom> 
ing  matter  of  the  blood. 

A  few  dvops  added  to  the  muriatic  ot  sulphuric  solutions 
gradually  convert  their  colour  to  a  bri^t  brown,' and  larger 
<|uantities  produce  the  same  change  immediately. 

The  action  which  this  acid  exerts  upon  the  colouring  matter 
under  oth^  circumstances  is  nearly  simtlar,  and  always  attended 
with  its  decomposition,  so  that  my  attempts  to  procure'a  red 
solution  in  this  menstruum  uniformly  failed  of  success. 

D.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  a  considerable  quantiQr  of  ihe.co* 
louring  matter  of  the  blood;  the  solution  is  of  a  deep  cherry  red 
colour.  When  somewhat  diluted,  or  whed  observed  in  tubes  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  bore,  this  solution  appears  perfectly 
green  by  transmitted  light  In  its  other  habitudes  it  nearly  re« 
sembles  the  muriatic  soludon. 

£.  The  solution  of  the  colouring  matter  in  oxalic  add  is  of 
a  brighter  red  than  those  hitherto  noticed;  that  in  citric  acid  is 
very  similar  to  the  acetic  solution,  and  with  tartaric  acid  the 
compound  somewhat  inclines  to  scarlet.  All  these  solutions 
exhibit  the  green  hue,  to  which  I  have  so  often  alluded,  in  a 
remarkable  degree. 

Vol.  III.  2  Q  No.  11. 
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6«  Efftcta  ofAlka&eB  on  the  colouring  Principle  of  the  Blooi. 

The  cauaUc  and  the  carbonated  alkalies  form  deep  red  solu- 
tioDs  of  this  substance,  which  are  eaotremely  permanent. 

!•  Solutions  of  pure  potash,  and  of  the  sidicaibonale,  take 
up  a  larige  proportion  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  Uood«  The 
intensity  of  the  colour  of  this  solution,  when  concentrated,  is 
such,  that  it  appears  opake,  unless  viewed  in  small  maasesi  or 
ift  a  ditaited  state,  when  it  is  of  a  bright  red  colour. 

2.  In  soda  and  its  subcaibcmate,  die  sdution  has  more  of  a 
crimson  hue,  which  colour  is  extremely  brt^t  in  ita  concentra- 
ted state. 

3«  The  solution  in  liquid  ammonia  approaches  nearer  to  scar- 
let  dttin  that  in  which  the  fixed  alkalies  are  employed. 
:'  4w  When  these  alkaline  solutions  are  supersaturated  widi 
muriatic  acid,  or  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  they  acquire  a  co- 
lour neaily  similar  to  the  original  solutions  in  those  acids  which 
have  been  above  described. 

5*  Nitric  acid  added  in  small  quantities,  or  even  to  saturation 
of  the  alkaline  menstruum,  heightens  die  colour  of  the  three 
Qompounds;  but  when  there  is  a  slight  excess,  a  tint  of  orange 
is  produced,  which  soon  passes  into  br%ht  yellow. 

6«  The  alkaline  solutions  may  be  evaporated  nearly  to  dry- 
ness without  losing  their  red  colours;  during  the  evaporation 
of  the  ammoniacal  solution,  the  alkali  flies  off,  and  a  brown-red 
of  the  colouring  matter  in  water  remains. 


Having  ascertained  the  above  facts  respecting  the  colouring 
Pjrinciple  of  the  blood,  I  next  proceeded  to  examine  how  for  it 
was  susceptible  of  entering  into  those  combinations  which  are 
peculiar  to  other  varieties  of  colouring  matter. 

These  ei^eriments  I  shall  detail  in  the  order  m  which  they 
were  made* 

'  1,  Some  pure  alumine  was  added  to  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  and  after  twrnty- 
four  ^hours  the  mixture,  which  had  been  frequendy  agitated 
during  that  period,  was  poured  upon  a  filter,  and  the  residuum 
waalied  with  hot  distilled  water. 

The  filtrated  liquor  had  lost  much  of  its  original  colour;  the 
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dunuiie  had  acqaired  a  red  tinge;  it  was  dried  at  a  tempera* 
tare  between  70^  and  80^,  during  which  it  became  brown. 
'  S.  Two  hundred  grains  of  ahim  were  dissolved  in  four  flaid 
ounces  of  a  sohition  of  the  colouring  matter,  similar  to  that 
enipioyed  in  the  last  experiment.  The  colour  of  the  compound 
was  bright  red.  Liquid  ammonia  was  added,  and  the  precipi^ 
tate  collected,  and  carefully  dried.  It  was  of  a  dirty  red,  and- 
after  some  days  exposure  to  light  became  neariy  brown. 
'  From  these,  and  odier  experiments  which  I  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  detail,  it  appears  that  alumine  will  not  form  a 
permanent  red  compound  with  the  colouring  principle  of  the 
blood;  I  was  therefore  next  induced  to  employ  o»de  of  tin.     « 

3.  Fifty  grains  of  crystaUiaed  muriate  of  tin  (prepared  by 
boiling  tin  filings  in  muriatic  add,  and  evaporating  die  solu* 
tion,)  were  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  the  solution  of  cdlonr- 
ing  matter,  which  immediately  assumed  a  pnrfAe  tmt,  and  be« 
came  afterwards  brown.  It  was  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of 
water,  and  put  aside  in  a  stopped  phial.  On  examining  it  three 
days  afterwards,  a  small  quantity  of  a  bright  red  powder  was 
observed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pMal,  which  proved  to  consist  of 
the  colouring  principle  combined  with  the  metallic  oxide.  A 
portion  of  this  compound  which  has  been  kept  in  water  for 
some  weeks  has  undergone  no  change  of  ^colour;  but  when 
dried  by  exposure  to  air,  it  loses  its  brilliant  tint,  and  becomes 
of  a  dull  red  hue. 

To  a  compound  solution  of  muriate  of  tin  and  colouring 
matter,  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  last  experiment,  I 
added  a  sufficient  quantity  of  solution  of  potash  to  decompose 
the  salt  of  tin.  The  precipitate  thus  olMained  was  collected 
and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  of  a  warm  room.  It  was  of  a 
dull  red  colour,  and  has  undergone  no  apparent  change  by  ex* 
posure  to  the  joint  action  of  light  and  air  for  diree  weeks. 

4-  Finding  that  supertartrate  of  potash  exalted  the  colour  of 
die  blood,  I  endeavoured  to  form  a  compound  oi  it  with  that 
substance  and  oxide  of  tin,  and  thus,  in  some  measure,  to  imi- 
tate the  process  m  which  cochineal  is  empk^ed  for  the  produc* 
tion  of  scariet  dye;  but  although  a  bri^t  red  compound  is 
produced,  when  it  is  dried  at  a  veiy  modente  temperature  ita 
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oobur  becomes  nnukr  to  that  of  tbe  oilier  conbinMidiis  wUch 
I  have  described* 

These  ezperimeals  I  repented  in  various  imf»^  occasiondly 
apfdyiBg  the  salt  of  tin  as  a  mcnrdant  to  woollm  doth,  linen^ 
Sdc;  but  the  briHtamcy  of  the  colour  was  oerer  permanent. 

5.  HsTing  obsenred  that  infusion  of  galls  and  decocdon  of 
oak  bark  do  not  impair  the  colour  of  the  blood,  I  conceived 
that  sobitiao  of  tannin  mii^  answer  the  purpose  of  a  mordant^ 
as' it  is  eflhetimlly  eni|do)red  by  dyers  b  pving  pemanence  to 
some  of  their  red  colours. 

I  aocordEmgly  impregnated  a  |nece  of  calico  with  decoctioa  of 
oak  bark,  aild  afterwards  passed  it  through  an  aqpeous  solution 
of  the  colouring  matter  of  Uood*  When  dry,  it  was  of  a  dirty 
red  colouF,  neuiy  sim3ar  to  that  which  would  h^ve  been  ob* 
tained  had  no  mordwt  been  api^ied:  when  however  an  alkaline 
solution  of  the  colouring  matter  was  employed,  the  colour  was 
equal  to  that  of  a  common  maddi^r  red,  and  as  far  as  I  have 
been  .able  to  ascertain,  it  is  permanent* 

6*  A  sdiution  of  superacetite  of  lead  was  inip^gnated  with 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  The  compound  was  bri^t 
red:  no  spoutaheous  change  took  place  in  it,  and  on  the  addi* 
tion  of  an  alkali  a  white  precipitate  was  formed,  the  fluid  rettun- 
ing  its  former  tint. 

From  this  and  other  experiment?,  in  which  it  was  attempted 
'  to  combine  oxide  of  lead  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  no  atunction  between  those 
two  substances. 

7.  The  most  effectual  mordants,  which  I  have  discovered  for 
this  colouring  matter,  are  some  of  the  solutions  of  mercury, 
especially  the  nitrate,  and  corrosive  sublimate. 

Ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  mercury  (prepared  with  heat  and 
containing  the  red  oxide)  were  dissolved  in  two  fluid  ounces 
of  a  solution  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  Uood.  After  some 
hours  a  deep  red  compound  was  deposited,  cotisisting  chiefly  of 
the  metallic  oxide  combined  with  the  colouring  matter,  and  a 
Small  portion  of  coagulated' albumen.  The  remaining  fluid  had 
nearly  lost  its  red  '  olour. 

The  nitrate  of  mercury  containing  the  Uack  oxide  produces 
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18  of  a  lighter  red. 

When  corrosive  sobfimate  is  added  to  the  adtttion  of  the  co- 
kmring  matter,  its  tint  is  instantaneously  brightened,  and  it  be- 
comes slighdy  tufbid  from  the  defX)6it]on  oiF  aUmmen.  If  tMi 
be  immediately  separated  by  a  filter,  the  liquor  which  passes 
through  gradually  deposits  a  deep  red  or  purplish  insoluble  pre-* 
dpitate;  and  if  it  now  be  again  filtrated  the  liquid  is  colotnrless, 
the  whole  ot  the  colouring  principle  being  retained  in  the, com- 
pound which  remains  upon  the  filter. 

By  impregnating  some  pieces  Of  wooUett  doth  with  solution 
of  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  of  oorroaive  sublimate,  and.afterwards 
steeping  them  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood,  I  succeeded  in  giving  them  a  permanent  red  tinge^ 
unalterable  by  washing  with  soap;  and  by  employing  the  am- 
montacal  solution  of  the  colourmg  matter,  calico  and  linen  may 
be, dyed  with  the  same  mordant. 

In  these  experiments  I  was  much  satisfied  by  the  complete 
separation  of  the  colouring  matter  from  its  solutions,  which  after 
the  process  were  perfectly  colouriess. 

Section  VIL 
Some  Remarks  on  the  preceding  experimental  DeUnls, 

Prom  the  experiments  related  in  the  second  section  of  this 
paper,  it  appears  that  sulphuric  acid  eflPects  changes  upon  the 
coagulum  of  chyle,  similar  to  those  which  Mr.  Hatchett  has 
observed  to  result  from  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  the 
coagulated  white  of  egg.  This  last  substance,  however,  is  not 
convertible  into  gelatine  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  whereas  in 
these  respects  the  curd  of  milk  resembles  that  of  chyle:  this 
circumstance,  as  well  as  the  more  ready  solubility  of  the  coagu- 
lum of  chyle  in  dilute  than  in  concentrated  acids,  points  out  a 
strong  analogy  between  those  two  bodies. 

The  sweet  taste  of  chyle  naturally  suggested  the  idea  of  its 
containing  sugar^;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  direct  experi- 
ments which  have  demonstrated  its  existence,  and  have  there- 
fore detailed  minutely  such  researches  as  I  have  been  enabled 

*  Fordyce  on  Digestion^  3d  edxtiohy  p.  121. 
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to  make  upon  die  subject,  hoping  at  tone  ftiture  period  to  ran* 
der  them  more  complete. 

The  e^Mrimeiits  to  prove  the  noii^euaeace  of  gehtue  -io 
the  serum  of  blood,  will,  I  trust,  be  deemed  suficicady  dect* 
stve:  they  show  that  diat  aboodaiit  proarimatr  priaetpir  of  an- 
imals as  not  merely  separated  from  the  Uood^  in  which  it  has 
been  supposed  to  esst  ready  formed,  but  Aat  it  is  an  actual 
product  of  secretion. 

The  proporrioQ  of  iron  aflbrded  by  the  indneration  of  seve* 
nd  varieties  of  animal  coal,  is  much  less  consideraUe  dian  we 
have  been  led  to  expect;  and  the  experiments  nodoed  in  die 
S6ik  secdon  show  diat  it  b  not  more  abundant  in  the  colourings 
matter  of  die  blood  than  in  the  odier  substances  which  were- 
submitted  to  examinadoo;  and  that  traces  of  it  may  be  disco- 
vered in  the  chyle  which  is  white,  in  the  serum,  and  in  thm 
washed  crassamentum  or  pure  fihrina* 

The  inferences  to  which  I  have  aBuded,  in  die  first  sectioa' 
of  this  paper,  are  strong^  sancdoned  by  these  facts,  and  coin* 
dde  wkh  the  opinion  whidi  has  been  laid  bdbre  the  Royal 
Society,  by  ])r.  Wells*,  respecting  the  pitMmr  nature  of  the 
coburing  principle  of  the  blood,  and  support  the  aiguasents 
which  are  there  adduced. 

That  the  colouring  matter  of  die  blood  is  perfectly  indepen- 
dent of  iron,  is,  I  conceive,  sufficiendy  evident  from  its  genml 
chemical  habitudes,  and  it  appears  probable  that  it  may  prove 
more  useful  in  the  art  of  dyeing  than  has  hitherto  been  ima- 
gined, since  neither  the  alkalies  nor  the  acids  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  nitric)  have  much  tendency  to  alter  its  hue*  The 
readiness,  too,  with  which  its  stains  are  removed  from  substan* 
ces  to  which  no  mordant  has  been  applied,  seem  to  render  it 
peculiarly  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the  calico-printer.  I  have  not 
extended  these  experiments,  nor  have  I  had  them  repeated  on 
a  sufficient  scale  to  enable  me  to  draw  more  general  conclusions 
respecting  the  possibilt^  of  applying  them  with  advantage  in 
the  arts:  this  would  have  led  me  into  too  wide  a  field,  and  olie 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  objects  of  this  society:  the 
subject,  however,  appears  importanu 

<^  PbU.  Trans,  im* 
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.  It  b  not  a  Ikde  remarkable  llmt  blood  is  used  by  the  Anne* 
Ulan  dyers,  togedier  with  madder,  in  the  preparadona  of  their 
finest  and  most  durable  reds*,  and  that  it  has  even  been  found 
a  necessary  addition  to  insure  the  permanency  of  the  colourf. 
This  fact  abne  may  be  regarded  as  demonstrating  the  non- 
eiustenoe  of  iron  as  the  colouring  principle  of  the  blood,  for  the 
compounds  of  that  q^etal  convert  die  red  madder  to  gray  and 
Uack. 

Whilst  engaged  in  examining  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
Hood,  I  reoehred  from  Mr.  William  Money,  house  surgeon  to 
the  general  hospital  at  Northampton,  some  menstruous  dis* 
charge,  collected  from  a  woman  with  prolapsus  uteri,  and  con- 
sequendy  perfecdy  free  from  admixture  of  other  secretions.  It 
had  the  properdea  of  a  very  concentrated  sohidon  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  blood  in  a  diluted  serum,  and  aflforded  an 
cscelleiit  opportunity  of  corroborating  the  iacts  respecting  this 
principle,  which  have  been  detailed  in  the  preceding  pages.  Al- 
Aough  I  could  detect  no  traces  of  iron,  by  the  usual  modes  of 
analysis,  minute  portions  of  that  metal  may  and  probaUy  do 
e»st  in  it,  as  weU  as  in  the  other  animal  fluids  which  I  have 
examined;  but  the  abundance  of  colouring  matter  in  this  secre- 
tion should  have  afforded  a  proportional  quantity  of  iron,  did 
any  connection  exist  between  them.  It  has  been  observed  that 
die  artificial  solutions  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  in- 
variably eibibit  a  green  tint  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light: 
thb  peculiarity  is  remaricably  disdnct  m  the  menstruous  dis- 
charge]:.  . 

I  hope  that  some  of  the  facts  furnished  by  the  above  experi- 
ments may  prove  useful  to  the  physiological  enquirer:  they 
account  for  die  rapid  reproduction  of  perfect  Mood  after  very 
copious  bleedings,  which  is  quite  inexjdicable  upon  that  hypo«> 
thesis  which  regards  iron  as  the  coburing  matter,  and  may 
perhaps  lead  to  the  scdution  of  some  hitherto  unexplained  phae- 
nomena  connected  with  the  function  of  respiration.  There  can, 
I  thmk,  be  litde  doubt  that  die  formation  of  the  colouring  mat- 

*  Tooke's  RustUn  Empire,  vol.  ni.  p.  497. 

t  Aikin's  Dictionary,  art-  D^ng,  and  Philosopb.  Magazine,  vol  xviii. 

X  I  could  discover  no  globules  in  this  fluid;  and  although  a  vety  slight  de- 
gree of  ptttrefaction  had  commenced  in  it,  ye^  the  globules  observed  in  the 
Mood  would  1191  have  been  destroyed  by  so  trifting  a  change. 
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ler  of  the  blood  is  contiected  with  the  removal  of  a  poitiott  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  from  that  fluid,  and  that  its  various  tints 
are  dependent  upon  sudi  modifications  of  animal  matter.,  and 
not,  as  some  have  assumed,  upon  die  different  states  of  oxidise^ 
mem  of  the  iron  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  contain. 


On  the  Mercurial  Plan  ef  Treatment  in  Dysentery;  with  Ob- 
servations  on  the  same  Practice  as  applied  to  Tellow  Fever^ 
and  to  the  Remitting  Fevers  which  often  occur  in  Europe^  as 
well  as  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  By  Williax  Fergus* 
SON,  Esq.  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals  to  the  Army  ii| 
Portugal.  Communicated  by  Dr.  Maeget^  For.  Sec.  &c. 

[From  the  Medico-dhinirgical  Traattcdons^  Vol  IL] 

The  following  paper  was  originally  communicated  to  A6 
Society  in  the  form  of  a  private  letter,  without  any  authority 
to  publish  it;  but  having  been  sent  back  to  the  author  in  Por- 
tugal, with  a  request  that  he  would  allow  it  to  be  published  in 
the  Society's  Transactions,  with  whatever  corrections  or  addi- 
tions his  subsequent  experience  might  suggest,  the  original 
document  was  speedily  returned  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  accompa- 
nied by  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: — 

Lkbon.  Umy  9(Hh,  1811. 

<^I  now  return  the  piiper,  with  fuU  pennissioii  to  make 
*^  whatever  use  of  it  the  Society  may  think  proper.  I  do  not 
^^  give  this  permission  lightiy,  for  I  have  revolved  and  recon»* 
^^  dered  its  contents  with  all  my  strength;  and  really  find,  that 
^^  every  opinion  it  contains,  so  far  from  being  chaciged,  has 
^^  been  gaining  additional  confirmation  ever  since  I  wrote  it» 
^*  In  a  postscript  will  be  found  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Div 
^^  Gray,  Physician  to  the  forces;  who  has  been  travelling  over 
*^  the  same  field  of  military  practice  as  myself,  for  an  equal 
*^  number  of  years  (now  eighteen),  only  he  has  had  the  advaur 
^^  tage,  which  I  never  enjoyed,  of  spending  a  considerable  time 
*^  in  the  East  Indies.  He  decidedly  concurs  in  the  propriety  of 
^^  mercurial  remedies  for  dysentery;  and  in  a  late  publication 
^^  by  Dr.  Gourlay,  on  the  Climate  and  Diseases  of  Madeira,  there 
'^  is  a  decisive  testimony  in  favour  of  die  mercurial  pnustioe." 
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PorUmoutb,  November  12, 1809. 

*  *  It  18  only  witbm  a  short  time,  and  during  the  late  cam- 
paigns in  Portugal  and  Spain,  that  I  have  had  recourse  so  fre- 
quently to  Mercury.  I  confess  myself  to  be  partial  to  its  use, 
jKhough  I  may  indeed  have  pushed  it  beyond  the  mark.  The 
universal  epidemic  that  there  prevailed  among  every  descrip- 
tbn  of  military  in  the  field,  was  dysentery.  This,  when  mild, 
admitted  of  an  easy  cure,  by  acting  on  the  boweb  with  mild 
purgatives,  and  keeping  up  their  action  steadily,  but  not  vio- 
lently, for  a  few  da]rs.  It  was  cured  with  nearly  the  same  faci- 
lity by  acting  upon  the  skin  without  purgatives,  through  the 
influence  of  active  diaphoretics.  In  this  way  every  regimental 
surgeon,  looking  to  the  number  of  recoveries  from  his  sick  list, 
believed  that  he  possessed  a  cure  for  the  disease,  whether  he 
followed  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  treatment.  The  attack, 
however,  sometimes  began  with  such  urgent  and  violent 
symptoms,  that  a  power  beyond  either  of  these  two,  became 
necessary  to  save  the  patient;  irreparable  mischief  otherwise 
ensued,  from  the  violent  inflammation,  followed  by  ulceration 
and  thickening  of  the  colon  and  larger  intestines;  and  the  pa- 
tient, if  he  survived  the  acute  attack,  sunk  afterwards  a  mise- 
rable victim  of  chronic  disease.  It  is  probably  this  form  alone, 
of  which  I  sustained  two  very  severe  attacks,  that  deserves  the 
name  of  true  acute  dysentery;  the  others  were  local  diseases 
of  the  lower  intestines,  in  which  the  general  system  was  little 
affected,  or  did  not  at  all  sympathise.  In  the  aggravated  form, 
there  appeared  one  never  failing  symptom  which  always  served 
me  as  a  guide  and  diagnostic.  The  urine  was  high  coloured, 
even  green,  scanty,. and  pungent;  and  though  there  were  no 
other  discoverable  ^igns  of  hepatic  affiection,  this  was  my  signal 
for  beginning  and  pushing  the  use  of  mercurial  remedies.  Half 
a  grain  of  calomel,  with  one  grain  of  ipecacuan,  was  given 
every  hour.  This  never  aggravated  the  abdominal  painsf  on  the 
contrary,  appeared  to  alleviate  them;  or  if  it  did  not,  some 
mild  saline  purgative,  as  castor  oil  largely  diluted  with  muci- 
lage of  gum  an^ic  gave  ease,  and  permitted  the  continuance 
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of  the  mercury  till  the  gums  were  affected.  This  generally  took 
place  in  fbrty^ght  hours,  when  a  solution  of  the  disease  might 
be  looked  for  with  confidence;  and  of  which  one  of  the  most  cer- 
tain precursors  was  the  urine  reassuming  its  natutd  condition. 
In  a  few  cases,  and  really  in  a  very  few,  the  disease  did  not  yield 
after  die  mouth  became  sore;  and  these  wert  then  found  to  bi^ 
of  an  obstinate  and  incurable  nature.  I  had  few  opportunities  of 
seeing  many  of  that  description,  but  those  diat  came  under  my 
view  were  elderly  soldiers,  who,  from  former  abtise  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  might  be  supposed  to  labour  under  previously  <rt>- 
structed  viscera.  In  others,  again,  the  use  of  mercUry  was  ne- 
glected, and  the  patient  died.  The  dissection  then  exhibited  a 
miserable  mass  of  disease  in  the  great  internes.  The  colon, 
its  descending  portion  particularly,  being  thickened,  knotted 
and  ulcerated  to  an  inconceivable  degree.  The  smaUer  intes- 
tines showed  litde  or  nothing  of  these  appearances,  and  we 
often  lost  even  the  traces  of  disease,  till  we  came  to  the  liver, 
which  uniformly  was  blackish,  hard  and  wasted;  die  gall  blad- 
der flaccid,  and  about  half  full  of  thin  waterv  bile. 

I  had  an  early  and  painful  lesson  in  the  mercurial  practice; 
for  in  preparing  to  land  in  Portugal  widi  Sir  John  Moore's 
army,  and  being  exposed  to  the  night  dews  on  the  water  after 
a  dreadfully  hot  and  fatiguing  day  of  preparation,  I  was  at- 
tacked suddenly  and  violently  with  dysentery.  Purgatives  gave 
only  a  momentary  relief,  and  notwithstanding  the  fair  trial  of 
other  approved  remedies,  the  complaint  continued  unabated, 
and  in  three  days  I  was  reduced  to  extremity.  A  friend  en- 
joined the  immediate  use  of  calomel  in  grain  doses.  I  had  be*, 
fore  taken  one  or  two  large  doses  as  purgative,  whidh  proba- 
bly quickened  the  eiFect;  for  in  about  fifteen  hours,  I  perceived 
the  coppery  taste  in  my  mouth,  and  from  that  moment  I  may 
say,  I  felt  that  the  disease  was  gone:  my  spirits  and  appetite 
revived,  and  I  no  longer  thpught  of  d)ring. 

I  need  not  say,  that  this  early  lesson  was  an  instructive  one. 
The  whole  army  was  more  or  less  dysenterically  affected,  but 
by  administering  mild  diluted  purgatives  to  the  digfater  cases, 
and  boldly  mercuralising,  even  by  inunction,  which  I  beKeve 
to  be  the  best  practice,  the  severest,  the  deaths  from  the  dis- 
ease, in  the  regimental  hospitals,  where  the  greater  piirt  of  the 
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sick  weie  treated,  scarcely  exceed  one  in  two  hundred.  Many 
of  these  were  of  course  trifling,  but  all  were  dysenteries;  and 
showed  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  tenesmus  and  of  mucous 
evacuadons  without  any  admixture  of  bile  or  f«ces.  In  some 
the  disease  might  be  said  to  be  entirely  local,  and  confined  to 
ihe  lower  part  of  the  intesdnal  canah  The  patient  felt  no  con* 
stitutiwal  disturbance,  and  could  do  his  duty;  but  was  troubled 
with  an  hritation,  like  that  from  ascarides,  about  the  rectum; 
to  which,  if  he  yielded,  the  irritation  was  increased,  with  fre* 
quent,  scanty,  mucous  stools,  and  tenesmus.  My  direction  was 
adways,  if  poauUe,  to  resist  the  inclination  to  enforce  the  pas^ 
sage  of  the  natural  feces,  at  least  once  a  day,  by  some  purga- 
ttve,  and  to  wear  a  broad  flannel  roller  swathed  round  the 
whole  of  the  abdomen:  this  often  succeeded  without  confine* 
ment* 

It  may  strike  you  as  strange,  that  in  almost  every  stage  of 
the  acute  disease,  I  considered  opium  to  be  hurtful,  and  even 
dangerous.  The  temporary  ease  which  it  aiForded  froQ(i  die 
tormina  of  the  bowels,  was  generally  succeeded  by  worse 
symptoms;  and  besides,  the  same  degree  of  relief  was  much 
moK  efiectually  obtained  by  mild  purgatives,  which  were 
odierwise  producdve  of  permanent  benefit.  Astringents  of 
every  kind,  during  the  acute  stage,  were  even  worse  than 
opium.  When  the  excessively  acrid  discharge  that  came  from 
the  bowels  was  examined,  it  was  easily  to  be  seen,  that  it  could 
not  be  locked  up  in  the  intestines  with  impunity,  and  that  the 
patient  could  only  expect  to  be  easy  from  having  its  exit  faeili* 
tated.  During  convalescence,  and  when  the  natural  passage  of 
the  fseces  was  restored,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  the  use 
of  any  of  the  tonics  and  astringents;  but  amongst  these  opiuin 
held  no  place. 

From  all  these  iacts,  I  came  to  an  ea#ly  <Aclusion,  that 
though  it  was  little  discoverable  from  any  symptom  but  the 
condition  of  die  urinfs,  yet  diat  we  were  to  look  to  the  liver, 
principally,  for  the  source  of  the  disease.  The  apparent  seat  of 
the  comjdaint  was  to  be  seen  in  the  intestines  themselves;  and 
the  action  of  pui^gatives  upon  them  may  be  supposed  sufficient 
to  change  the  diseased,  and  to  induce  a  new  action;  but  stiD 
the  pand  oigm  of  ^e  biie  was  to  be  specifically  sthnulated, 
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and,  its  ducts  steadily  emulged,  and  duly  opened  by  the  opera- 
tion of  mercury,  before  a  cure  could  be  expected. 

Dysentery,  from  my  experience  of  it  m  Holland,  the  West; 
Indies,  and  South  of  Europe,  I  believe  I  can  declare  to  be  in 
no  case  contagious*  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  it,  except  in 
Holland,  after  the  weather  became  c6ld,  when  it  was  seen  as  a 
symptom  or  irregular  local  form  of  tj^hous  fever;  but  more 
could  not  then  be  said,  than  that  it  was  about  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  prevailing  epidemic,  and  formed  a  combination,  rather 
than  a  distinct  type  of  disease. 

True  dysentery  is  the  offi»pring  of  heat  and  moisture;  of 
moist  cold  in  any  shape  after  excessive  heat:  nothing  that  a 
man  can  possibly  eat  or  drink  would  ever  give  him  true  dysen* 
texy.  A  diill  from  dry  cold  air  would  produce  a  different  afiec- 
tion;  but  the  more  penetrating  forms  of  moisture,  such  as  lying 
on  damp  ground  in  the  hot  season*,  or  being  exposed  to  the 
night  dews,  or  to  a  stream  of  chilling  exhalations  after  violent 
rains,  when  the  system  has  been  relaxed  by  previous  heat,  sel* 
dom  fail  to  bring  it  on.  Marsh  miasma  woidd  beget  fevers  of 
its  own  generic  type,  and  moist  cold  alone,  not  preceded  by 
heat,  would  manifect  its  action  by  inducing  rheumatic,  pneu* 
monic,  Or  catarrhal  fever,  according  to  circumstances.  I  know 
not,  whether  the  ascertained  indispensability  of  previous  heat 
in  the  production  of  dysentery,  will  be  admitted  as  a  proof  of 
the  hepatic  system  always  participating  in,  and  being,  in  ftM:t| 
a  seat  of  the  primary  symptoms.  Certain  it  is,  however,  from 
the  state  of  the  urine,  that  there  must  at  least  be  spasm,  or 
collapse  and  inaction,  of  the  biliary  ducts;  and  the  wasted  ap- 
pearance  of  the  liver,  far  beyond  what  could  be  expected  from 
general  constitutional  exhaustion,  gives  countenance  to  the 
supposition  of  its  functions  having  been  disordered  and  im- 
peded. ^ 

There  is  Another  disease,  happily  for  this  country  littie 
known  amongst  us,  where  mercury,  not  empirically  used,  but 
duly  applied  at  the  proper  stage  and  period,  I  hold  to  be  a 
gr^at,  and  probably  tht^ only  remedy  upon  which  much  reli- 
ance could  be  placed — I  mean  the  remittent  fever,  which  rages 
throughout  the  world,  wherever  a  marshy  surface  is  exposed 
for  a  sufficient  lengdi  of  time  to  a  powerftil  sun.  It  is  by  far  this 
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most  universal  of  all  the  forms  of  fever,  and  whether  it  comes 
out  an  ague  from  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  the  endemic  remit- 
tent (commonly  called  the  yellow  fever)  of  the  West,  or  the 
Jungle  or  Puckah  fever  of  the  East  Indies,  it  is  only  a  modtfi* 
cation  of  effect  from  the  same  cause.  Its  mode  of  invasion  con- 
stitutes at  once  its  decided  difference  from  our  typhous  fever. 
In  typhus,  the  symptoms  insidiously  creep  upon  the  patient; 
but  in  remittent  fever  the  attack  is  at  once  powerful  and  decid- 
ed, and  all  the  powers  of  the  system  appear  to  be  called  into 
action  against  the  newly   applied  poison.  We   cannot   know 
whether  this  increased  action  (commonly  called  re-action)  be- 
comes, from  its  violence,  dangerous  to  life,  or  whether  the  un- 
subdued power  of  the  original   cause  finishes  the   work   of 
destruction;  but  we  know  that  the  whirl  and  hurry  of  the  cir- 
culation, if  not  moderated  by  artificial  means,  soon  terminates 
in  deposition  upon,  or  determination  to,  some  of  the  important 
vital  organs,  to  the  large  abdominal  viscera  of  the  liver  and 
spleen,  more  particularly  the  first.  In  hot  climates,  this  deter- 
mination is  generally  fatal;  but  in  the  remittent  fever  of  Europe, 
more  particularly  that  of  Holland,  it  is  often  the  commence- 
ment of  chronic,  irregular  fever,  with  imperfect  convalescence, 
and  frequent  relapses;  from  which  (the  acute  symptoms  being 
past)  at  first  little  danger  is  apprehended.  Our  practice  should 
be  regulated  accordingly.  Mercuiy,  during  the  violence  of  the 
first  symptoms,  would  in  all  probability  have  done  mischief,  by 
increasing  the  effects  of  general  stimulation;  but  in  the  second 
stage,  it  must,  frt>m  its  known  qualities,  have  powerful  effects 
in  rendering  pervious  the  obstructed  viscera:  without  it,  I  be- 
lieve that  tonics  and  stimulants  would  only  do  harm,  by  rousing 
the  system  into  undue  efforts,  from  which  it  must  sink  exhaust- 
ed; but  duly  combined,  the  vital  powers  may  be  made  to  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  artificial  action  of  the  mercury.  The  liver,  be- 
ing the  first  object  of  congestion  and  determination,  it  might  ap- 
pear good  practice,  while  the  general  invasion  is  kept  in  check 
by  the  vigorous  means  of  depletion  and  refrigeration  from 
without,  to  use  calomel  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  open  and 
emulging  its  inner  emunctories;  but  I  conceive  this  method 
would  be  toe  tedious  to  serve  any  good  purpose,  and  thjit  the 
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treatment  at  the  begiiming  ought  to  be  purely  and  geoendly 
antiphlogiMic* 

A  question  may  here  arise,  respecting  the  propriety  and  &Lr 
tent  of  venesection.  When  nsed  early,  and  before  determina- 
tion has  been  marked,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  most  powerful  means 
of  preventing  the  bad  consequences  that  may  otherwbe  be  ex- 
pected to  ensue.  It  ought,  therefore,  in  the  young,  sanguineous 
soldier,  to  be  generally  and  decidedly  practised,  on  the  first 
invasion.  If  it  has  no  other  good  effect,  it  will,  at  least  for  a^ 
time,  enable  the  practitioner  to  hold  the  reins,  and  render  the 
system  more  amenable  to  the  action  of  remedies,  more  parti- 
cularly sudor!  6cs;  but  if  delayed  tiH  congestion  has  taken  place, 
it  will  then  enfeeble  the  vital  powers,  and  diminish  Ae  mean^ 
and  chances  of  the  obstruction  being  overcome*^ 

The  application  of  cold  under  any  chance  or  suspicion  of 
obstructed  viscera,  may  form  another  question,  but  it  can  never 
surely  be  unsafe  to  diminish  accumulated  heat  by  any  means 
not  too  violent;  and  though  I  should  not  fear  to  use  the  cold 
effusion,  I  doubt  not  that  simple  ablution  or  spunging  would 
be  perfectly  effectual. 

This  chronic  and  irregular  foriii  of  the  Walcheren  fever,  is 
now  treated  at  many  of  our  military  hospitab  with  success  by 
mercurials  only;  and  as  the  medical  officers  become  enlightened 
by  inspecting  the  bodies  of  those  that  die,  I  doubt  not  that  it 
will  become  universal.  It  has  been  long  my  belief,  that  remit- 
tent fever  does  not  endure  many  days  without  producing  the 
effects  above  mentioned.  As  in  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  patient  may  die  in  this  country  from  the  violence 
of  the  general  symptoms;  but  I  believe  that  death  is  still  more 
certainly  and  frequently  induced,  by  determination  to,  and  inju- 
ry of,  some  v^al  organ.  The  liver,  I  am  convinced,  was  there 
primarily  and  principally  affected.  The  patient  could  not  live 
till  it  suppurated  and  ruptured,  but  it  was  always  enormously 

*  The  superstitious  disuse  of  the  lancet  at  the  beginning  of  soldiierB'  dift- 
eases,  which  are  then  almost  always  inflammatory,  amounting  almost'  to  a 
proscription  of  the  remedy,  throug-h  the  prejudice  of  the  schools,  and  the 
false  inferences  deduced  from  its  effects  on  t!ie  debilitated  subjects  of  private 
Jife,  has  caused  more  deaths,  or  at  least  prevented  more  lives  from  being 
saved,  than  any  other  fault  i^  military  practice. 
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congested,  and  its  secretions  so  changed  that,  in  place  of  the 
natural  balsamic  bile,  it  appeared  to  distil  poison  into  the  intes- 
tines.  When  we  opened  the  bodies,  the  gall  bladder  was  always 
found  impacted  with  a  black,  tenacious,  pitchy  substance,  as 
thick  as  common  tar,  and,  at  its  communications  with  the  in- 
testines, they  (the  intestines)  were  in  a  state  of  low,  erysipela-* 
tous,  even  semi-gangrenous  inflammation.  If  we  could  suppose 
the  albuginea  of  the  eye  in  a  jaundiced  person  to  be  in  a  state 
of  inflammation,  it  would  give  the  exact  idea  of  their  appear- 
ance. The  patient  seemed  to  die  through  the  effect  of  incessant 
vomiting;  the  stomach  was  also  found  in  a  state  of  infiam- 
mation;  but  as  this  symptom  seldom  shewed  itself  till  the  dis- 
ease was  considerably  advanced,  we  may  suppose  that  the  sto- 
mach being  s^nnpathetically  aflfected  by  the  presence  of  this 
acrid  bile  in  the  neighbouring  intestines,  regurgitation  was 
produced  by  nausea;  and  that  thus  the  poison  was  first  received 
into  that  viscus  whence  it  could -never  be  expelled,  as  every  ef- 
fort for  that  purpose  produced  an  augmentation  of  the  original 
quantity*  Were  the  heat  as  great  in  Walcheren,  we  should  no 
doubt  find  the  liver  as  much  a  sufferer,  and  an  agent^  as  at  St. 
Domingo;  for  in  Portugal,  after  the  battle  of  Vimeira,  i  met 
with  the  purest  cases  of  yellow  fever,  in  some  regiments  en- 
camped amongst  marshes;  and  at  Sheemess  in  Kent,  during  the 
autumnal^  heau  of  the  year  preceding,  while  I  was  the  Inspector 
of  the  districts,  fevers  occurred,  which,  for  violence  of  symp- 
toms, and  strongly  marked  hepatic  affection,  might  justly  have 
been  classed  with  West  India  diseases.^  The  defective  sensi- 

•  The  endemic  remittf>tit,  tbough  tbe  most  ^neral,  is  not  the  only  foiin 
of  yellow  fever;  and  tlie  most  dreadful  mortality  has  ensued  from  that  dis- 
ease, where  it  was  impossible  even  to  suspect  the  ag«ncy  of  miasmata  in  any 
shape.  In  fact,  all  the  young,  the  sangfuineous,  and  robust,  were  its  victims, 
and  could  not  be  saved  from  its  attack,  as  long  as  they  continued  to  possess 
European  vigour,  and  until  they  had  been  i-elazed  by  tbe  climate,  and  en- 
tirely lost  the  rigidity  of  muscular  fibre  which  they  had  brought  from  their 
own  country.  The  invasion,  progress,  and  termination  of  this  type  of  fever, 
seemed  to  follow  the  some  course  as  those  of  the  endemic  remittent,  although 
itmust  have  arisen  from  a  different  source,  because  it  broke  out  where  mias- 
mata could  not  exist,  and  where  exposure  to  the  solar  rays  was  most  evi- 
dently the  exciting  cause.  Amongst  our  mifortunate  soldiers,  intemperance, 
c^tiveness,  plethora,  youth,  and  tbe  highest  lone  of  muscular  fibre,  under 


A 
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bility  of  the  liver,  more  particularijr  under  diBease,  has  for  ages 
deluded  the  dying  patient  and  his  medical  directors.  It  was  the 
current  belief,  till  lately  that  their  eyes  have  been  opened  by 
freer  communication  with  the  East,  that  liver  complaint  never 
occurred  in  the  Wiest  Indies;  and  while  I  was  there,  it  was 
common  for  the  practitioners  to  boast  of  their  curing  agues  and 
dysenteries  by  mercury,  without  their  having  the  smallest  sus- 
picion of  the  true  source  of  the  disease. 

In  the  great  field  of  militaiy  practice,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
abandon  my  opinions  in  favour  of  mercury,  notwithstanding 
that  in  private  practice  it  may  often  be  very  empirically  and 
absurdly  resorted  to.  I  have  seen  the  same  amongst  ourselves 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  some  of  the  advocates  for  mercury, 
as  if  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  thinking,  blindly  and 
preposterously  pushed  its  use  under  all  circumstances. 

I  may  conclude  the  recapitulation  of  my  creed  by  saying, 
that  in  dysentery  I  would  use  it  to  rouse  from  inanition,  or  in* 
action,  the  torpid  liver,  and  restore  to  the  smaller  intestines 
their  healthful  bile;  for  without  it  they  perform  no  duty,  but 

every  supposaUe  excitement  from  the  senses,  all  predisposed  to  disease, 
and  prepared  the  human  frame,  as  if  it  had  been  a  combustible  body,  to  ex- 
plode into  fever  before  the  torch  of  the  sun.  Why  the  solar  rays  do  not  exert 
a  corresponding  baleful  influence  on  the  sands  of  Egypt,  or  in  other  climates 
equally  hot  or  hotter  than  the  West  Indies,  or  why  the  same  efiects  were 
not  felt  even  there  to  the  same  degree  previous  to  the  year  1793,  is  beyond 
our  ken;  and  in  aU  probability  will  never  be  discovered  to  us;  any  more  than 
those  other  conditions  and  modifications  of  the  atmosphere,  which,  indepen- 
dent of  the  qualities  of  soil,  afflict  us  with  influenzas  and  other  epidemic 
diseases.  When  I  first  went  to  the  West  Indies,  I  had  no  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject, because  the  contagious  nature  of  Yellow  Fever  formed  as  much  ao  article 
of  my  creed,  as  that  of  plague  or  small  pox  does  now;  but  I  had  been  there 
only  a  very  short  time,  when,  in  spite  of  my  prejudices,  I  was  obliged  to  open 
my  eyes  to  the  irresistible  conviction  that  broke  in  upon  me  from  all  quarters, 
of  its  not  being  capable  of  being  propagated  by  contagion;  and  during  the 
whole  time  that  I  remained  in  the  country  (several  years)  I  never  saw  the 
smallest  reason  to  alter  that  opinion.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  the  punish- 
ment which  is  ordained  against  the  undue  accumulation  of  human  eflluvia, 
and  neglect  of  ventilation  in  crowded  ships,  hospitals,  or  prisons,  would  not 
be  manifested  by  the  production  of  temporary  pestilence  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  same  as  in  any  other  climate;  but  I  fully  believe,  that  the  Yellow  Fever, 
under  ordinary  circumstances  of  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  is  never  conta- 
gious. 
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permit  the  stricture  on  the  birger  ones  to  continue  unresohred, 
and  thereby  run  its  course  of  obstruction  and  ulceradon:  and  in 
remittent  fever,  when  the  violence  of  the  acute  stage  has  been 
past,  I  should  equaDy  depend  on  its  specific  stimulating  power, 
to  render  pervious  the  obstructed  viscera.  Relapses  would  not 
then  occur;  for  the  axe  will  have  been  laid  to  the  root  of  the 
evil;  and  in  dysenteries  cured  by  mercury,  the  same  happy  re- 
sult may  be  expected  to  attend.  Experience  at  least  tells  me 
so,  as  I  have  seen  many  a  patient  restored  to  vigorous  health, 
with  regular  bowek,  within  a  few  weeks  after  having  sustained 
an  attack  that  might  have  been  supposed  to  render  him  valetu* 
dinary  for  years.  I  have  found  few  agents  of  much  power  in 
the  materia  medica;  but  mercury  I  hold  to  be  one  which,  when 
skilfdly  wielded,  may  be  applied  to  accomplish  the  most  im- 
portant purposes  of  medical  practice;  but  exacdy  in  the  pro- 
portion that  it  is  powerful,  so  is  the  danger  of  using  it  need- 
lessly and  improperly,  or  of  committing  its  administration  to 
unskilful  hands;  and  I  must  own,  that  I  have  seen  it  commit 
sad  havoc  even  in  dysentery,  when  prescribed  for  slight  cases, 
and  persisted  in  till  It  became  difficult  to  distingruish  between 
the  disease  and  the  mercurial  action  in  the  bowek. 

WM.  FERGUSSON. 

(Postscript) 

Lisbon,  May  20, 1811. 

When  the  foregoing  letter  was  sent  out  to  me  here  about  i^ 
month  ago,  for  correction,  preparatory  to  its  appearing  before 
the  public,  I  showed  the  contents  to  my  friend  Dr.  Gray,  who 
has  favoured  me  with  the  following  observations  upon  it,  dated 
April  14)  1811. 

**  I  have  read  your  paper  on  dysentery  with  much  interest, 
from  the  striking  coincidence  in  your  practical  views  with 
what  has  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  when  with  the 
army  in  the  East  Indies,  as  well  as  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Indeed  I  have  also  long  been  an  advocate  for  the  em- 
ployment of  mercury  in  dysentery,  from  ample  proofs  of  its 
success  both  in  the  acute  and  chronic  stages,  only  delaying  its 
use  in  the  former,  till  the  milder  modes  of  treatment  are  either 
found  inadequate,  or  the  disease  assumes  an  alarming  aspect. 
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Experieiice,  luhrever,  fads  fed  mfe  t6  thM  chiMy  to  the  intror 
daction  6f  mercuiy  into  the  system,  by  taieaiis  of  firictioii,  in 
the  proportibn  of  5i*  of  the  strong  ineitarfal  ointnieht  ttriee, 
thrice,  or  even  fouf  times  in  the  day,  acc6rdhk|$  to  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  and  carried  the  kngth  of  not  knerely  affecting  the 
gums,  but  inducing  ptysAism  to  the  extent  of  an  English  pint, 
or  even  more,  daily;  which  cfSect  miist  be  kfepit  up  for  a  Wttk  or 
longer,  if  the  disease  do  not  give  w^y,'ah<i  the  patient^s  Mrength 
will  bear  it:  and  I  can  safely  aver,  that,  in  Ais  Way,  ntereury 
has  not  only  very  often  succeeded  after  the  failure  of  every 
o&er  remedy  and  taiode  of  tfektment  ^t  could  be  devised, 
but  has  even  rescued  some  desperate  cases,  when  no  reasonable 
hope  of  recovery  could  be  ebtertalned.  When  the  ttiooth  be- 
comes what  the  patients  term  very  aorty  (hough  without  mudi 
spitting,  there  is  pretty  generaBy  kn  abatement  of  Ae  dysenteric 
symptoms;  but  die  mercury  revises  to  lie  'pushed  the  length 
fnentioned,  eSeclually  to  stop  the  distiiAe.  Still  it  must  not  be 
imagined,  that  I  have  not  found  inereury'tofail  in  dysentery; 
for  unfortunately  the  reverse  is  the  fact  But  1  Witt  venture  to 
assert,  that  the  mercurial  plan,  emplojred  before  the  or|;afeMC 
mischief  is  irreparable,  or  the  debility  and  eiatUiciation  irre- 
coverable, affords  the  most  successful  mode  of  treatment  hi- 
therto employed;  not  merely  in  the  inter-tropical  dysentery,  or 
rather  hepatirrhoea,  (when  the  acrid  biliary  secretion,  irritating, 
and  eventually  ulcerating,  the  intestines,  is  often  the  first  symp- 
tom of  a  diseased  liver)  but  also  in  dysentery,  as  described  by 
nosologists,  and  occurring  during  European  campaigns;  the 
symptoms  of  which  differ  considerably  from  those  of  the  for- 
mer, and  in  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  liver  is  sel- 
dom to  be  looked  to  for  the  source  of  the  disease.  When  the 
mercurial  plan  has  failed,  change  of  climate,  when  practicable, 
and  not  delayed  till  the  last  extremity,  sometimes  succeeds  in 
bringing  about  recovery. 

^'  I  have  thus  briefly  stated  the  result  of  what  I  have  seen 
and  practised,  in  the  treatment  of  a  disease,  that  often  proves 
the  scourge  of  armies;  without  indulging  any  conjectures  on  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  remedy.'*        (Signed) 

J.  GRAY. 
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^  In  regard  to  the  treatmeat  of  this  disease,  (says  Dr.  Gour- 
lay)  I  hold  it  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  proximate 
cause,  the  peculiariy  morbid  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  be; 
eoDstantiy  kept  in  yiew;  for  it  appears  from  dissection,  to  be  in 
every  case  directly  or  indirectly  the  cause  of  death.  That  plan 
oC  cure  then  ought  to  be  the  best,  which  forms  its  indications 
from  the  view  of  removing  this  proximate  cause.  According 
to  this  plan,  to  remove  the  peculiar  morbid  inflammatipn,  to  un» 
load  the  bowels,  to  relieve  uneasy  symptoms,  and  to  restore  to 
the  intestines  their  healthy  action,  are  the  general  indications 
to  be  formed.  The  best  and  most  effectual  means  of  answer- 
ing  at  once  all  these  indications,  according  to  my  experience, 
is  the  use  of  calomel  alone.  This  medicine,  exhibited  in  doses 
of  six,  eight,  or  ten  grains,  repeated  at  intervals,  determined  in 
their  length  of  time  by  the  previous  effects  of  its  acdon,  and  the 
other  circumstances  of  the  patient,  has  been  uniformly  found  to 
unload  the  bowels,  and  to  keep  them  open;  to  relieve  the  un- 
easy symptoms  of  tormina  and  tenesmus,  and  even  of  vomit- 
ing, if  present;  to  raise  the  pulse,  and  remove  that  languid 
look  and  general  depression,  so  constantly  attendant  on  this 
disease.  To  judge  from  these  effects,  the  probability  is,  that  it 
also  operates  in  some  peculiar  way;  in  a  way,  perhaps,  analo- 
gous to  its  mode  of  action,  when  applied  externally  to  an  ilU 
conditioned  ulcer,  upon  the  morbid  inflammation  of  the  intes- 
tines, so  as  to  remove  it.  In  regard  to  astringents  and  opiates, 
I  have  seldom  found  occasion  for  such  articles,  unless  where 
the  free  evacuation  of  the  intestines  was  neglected  in  the  first 
instance,  or  large  doses  of  such  debiUtating  cathartics  as  aloes, 
colocynth,  jalap,  rhubarb,  or  clysters,  containing  acrid  mate- 
rials, had  been  administered  for  this  purpose.  Indeed  I  have 
found  calomel  to  be  not  only  the  best  remedy  in  the  beginning, 
for  unloading  the  bowels,  and  relieving  uneasy  symptoms,  but 
also  in  the  latter  stage,  to  be  the  best  and  softeist  anodyne.^' 
Observations  on  the  Natiu-al  History,  Climate,  and  Diseases  of 
Madeira,  during  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  By  Wm.  Gourlay, 
FeUow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  and 
physician  to  the  British  factory  at  Madeira,  London,  1811. 8vo. 
p.  135,  136. 
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Some  account  of  the  Effects  of  Arsenic  in  counteracting  the  Poi- 
son of  Serpents.  Communicated  in  a  letter  from  Mr*  J*  P. 
Ireland,  Surgeon  to  the  fourdi  battalipn  of  the  sixtielli  re- 
giment of  foot,  to  Thoxas  Chevalier,  Esq.—- Read  before 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  June  12, 181  !• 

[From  the  Medioo-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  11.] 
SIR, 

Having  heard  you  mendon  in  your  lectures,  **  that  the  In- 
dians were  in  the  habit  of  administering  arsenic  in  large  doses, 
after  the  bites  of  venomous  animals;  and  that  you  would 
strongly  recommend  to  gentlemen  who  might  have  opportum- 
ties  of  trying  its  effects  in  such  cases,  to  exhibit  it,  in  order  to 
ascertain  its  powers,"  I  resolved  to  make  trial  of  it  whenever 
an  opportunity  offered;  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  having  it 
in  my  power  to  acquaint  you  with  the  following  important 
fiicts,  which  occurred  under  my  own  observation  during  se- 
veral years  residence  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  some  of  the  islands  at  present  in  our  possession,  veno- 
mous serpents  are  very  numerous,  and  one  of  the  most  deadly 
in  its  bite  is  found  in  the  island  of  St.  Lucia;  it  is  from  three 
to  six  feet  in  length,  and  appears  to  be  the  Coluber  Carinatus 
of  Linnseus.  Its  fangs  are  from  one  »and  an  half  to  two  inches 
long;^  and  the  wound  inflicted  by  them  is  generally  of  consi- 
derable extent 

On  my  arrival  in  the  island,  I  was  informed  diat  an  officer 
and  several  men,  belonging  to  the  68th  regiment,  (then  quar- 
tered there,  and  to  which  I  was  attached,)  had  <Ued  within  a 
few  months  from  the  bites  of  those  destructive  animals;  that 
ev^ry  thing  had  been  tried  by  the  attending  medical  men,  to  no 
purpose,  as  all  the  patients  had  died,  some  in  six,  and  others 
in  about  twelve  hours,  from  the  time  of  their  receiving  the 
wound. 

A  case,  however,  soon  came  under  my  own  care,  and  as 

*  Several  specimens  of  the  fangs  I  brought  home  idth  me  have  been 
unfortunately  mislaid.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  show  them  to  you 
soon. 
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aodiing  that  had  been  done  before  seemed  to  be  of  any  avail,  I 
determined  on  trying  the  effects  of  arsenic  to  its  full  extent. 


CASE  I. 

Jacob  Course,  soldier  in^dle  York  light  rafantry  volunteers, 
was  bitten  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  middle  finger  was  so  much 
lacerated  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  amputate  it  immediately, 
at  the  joint  with  the  metacarpal  bone. 

'  I  first  saw  him  about  ten  minutes  after  tie  had  received  the 
wound,  and  found  him  in  a  torpid,  senseless  state:  the  hand, 
arm,  and  breast  of  the  same  side  were  much  swelled,  mottled, 
and  of  a  dark  purple,  and  livid  colour.  He  was  vomiting,  and 
appeared  as  if  much  intoxicated.  Pulse  quick  and  hard:  he  felt 
litde  or  no  pain  during  the  operaticm. 

The  wound  being  dressed,  and  the  patient  put  to  bed,  I  or- 
dered a  cathartic  cljrster,  and  the  fi^Uowing  medicine  to  be 
taken  immediately:  K  liq.  arsenic.  51!;*'  tinct.  opii  gt.  x. 
aq.  menth.  pip.  ^iss.;  which  was  added  to  half  an  ounce  of 
lime  juice,  and  as  it  produced  a  slight  effervescence,  it  was 
given  in  that  state:  this  remained  on  his  stonuich,  and  was  re* 
peated  every  half  hour  for  fotir  successive  hours.  In  the  mean 
time  the  parts  were  frequently  fomented  with  common  fo- 
mentation, and  rubbed  with  a  liniment  composed  of  ol.  tere- 
binth, iss;  liq.  ammon.  §ss.  and  ol.  oliv.  ^iss.  The  cathartic 
clyster  was  repeated  twice  when  the  patient  began  to  be 
purged;  the  arsenical  medicine  was  now  discontinued.  He  be- 
came more  sensible  when  touched,  and  from  that  time  he  gra- 
dually recovered  hb  faculties;  he  took  some  nourishment  and 
had  several  hours  sleep. 

The  next  day  he  appeared  very  weak  and  fatigued;  the  fo- 
mentation and  liniment  were  repeated*  The  swelling  diminished 
gradually;  the  natural  cobur  and  feeling  returned,  and  by  pro- 

*  The  Solutio  MineraUs  Arsenici  was  carefully  prepared  by  myself  agree- 
ably to  Dr.  Fowler's  prescription;  which  directs  sixty-four  grains  of  arsenic, 
and  as  many  of  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali^  to  be  dissolved  in  a  sand  heat^  and 
the  solution  to  be  made  an  exact  i»nt»  so  that  two  drachma  contain  one  grain 
of  arsenic  in  MliitioD. 
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per  dressings  to  the  vomd,  and  attention  to  die  state  of  his 
bowek,  he  soon  reeovered  and  ictumed  to  his  duty. 


CAS£  IL 

Dover,  a  black  soldier  in  die  Sd  West  Iiylia  re^- 
.  ment,  was  bitten  in  the  left  hand;  the  swelling  was  not  so  ex* 
tensive  as  in  the  former  case,  and  the  discoloration  was  not  so 
strongly  marked.  I  saw  him  within  a  few  minutes  after  he 
was  bitten,  and  vomitingi  senselessness,  and  torpor,  had  coin* 
menced.  The  wound  inflicted  was  not  of  so  large  ex|tent;  I  re* 
moved  the  torn  edges  of  the  lacerated  integuments,  dressed  the 
wound,  and  gave  him  the  arsenical  medicine  precisely  as  in  the 
foraaer  case;  the  fomentation  and  liniment  were  also  applied; 
the  cadiardc  clyster  given  every  hour,  and  the  medicine  re- 
peated every  half  hour  for  four  hours,  when  purging  came  on, 
and  the  medicine  was  discontinued,  after  which  he  had  some 
hours  repose. 

The  nex^  4^j  be  appeared  less  debilitated,  and  he  soon  re* 
covered,  and  returned  to  hu  duty. 

• 

CASE  III. 

Thomas  Rally,  of  the  68th  regiment,  was  bitten  in  the  calf 
of  the  right  leg,  and  brought  to  the  hospital  in  nearly  the  same 
state  as  Jacob  Course;  the  ragged  edges  of  the  integuments 
were  immediately  removed,  the  wound  dressed,  and  the  arseni- 
cal medicine  administered;  a  cathartic  clyster  was  ordered,  and 
the  fomentation  and  liniment  applied.  After  he  had  taken  the 
medicine  every  half  hour  for  three  hours,  severe  vomiting 
came  on,  so  that  the  stomach  rejected  every  thing  diat  was* 
taken:  the  cathartic  clyster  was,  however,  repeated  every  hour 
for  four  hours,  when  purging  caqie  on.  In  about  two  hours  af- 
terwards the  vomiting  ceased,  and  he  took  tinct.  opii  gt.  xx.; 
spt.  sether.  vitr.  gr.  xv.;  aq.  menth.  pip.  ^iss.;  after  which  he 
became  quiet,  and  remained  so  for  several  hours. 

Next  day  he  was  still  much  debilitated,  and  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  voiding  his  urine;  it  was,  however,  drawn  off  with  a 
catheter  twice  a  day  for  two  dajrs,  and  fomentations  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  bladder.  On  the  third  day  evezy  aggravating 


syinpMii  liifcgati  to  iteie^  aod  fiom  that  tini^  lie  giiadorilf  re« 
•ovbred  and  rttomed  to  his  d«t^. 


CASE  IV. 

Patrick  Morphjr,  of  the  68th  regiment,  was  bitten  in  the 
wrist.  I  saw  him  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  wound  had 
been  received.  The  hand  and  arm  of  die  same  side  had  begun 
to  swell,  and  were  even  motded;  but  vomidng  had  not  come 
on.  I  removed  the  torn  edges  of  the  integuments,  dressed  die 
wound,  and  gave  him  the  anenical  mediciii(e.  The  cathartic 
clyster  was  also  ordered,  and  the  fomentadon  and  liniment  ap« 
plied;  he  took  the  medicine  every  half  hour  for  three  hours^ 
when  he  appeiired  much  recovered,  and  it  was  disooadmied. 
The  symptoms  did  not  run  iso  high  as  in  any  of  die  former 
cases.  The  fomentation  and  liniment  were  continued  for  two 
days,  from  which  period  he  gradually  recovered  and  returned 
to  his  du^. 

These  were  the  oidy  cases  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
during  my  stay  in  St.  Lucia;  but  some  time  after  I  went  to  the 
island  of  Martinique,  where  a  venomous  serpent  is  found  of 
a  smaller  siae,  from  one  to  two,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  long, 
and  its  fangs  about  an  inch  in  length,  the  bite  of  which  is  as 
deadly  as  pf  those  found  in  St.  Lucia.  I  was  present  when  a 
soldier  belonging  to  the  63d  regiment  received  a  wound  in  the 
leg  from  one  of  those  serpents,  and  I  requested  the  surgeon  of 
the  regiment  lo  allow  me  to  try  the  effects  of  arsenic;  he  was 
very  glad  to  give  me  the  case,  as  he  had  not  before  seen  one 
of  the  kind. 

The  patient  was  treated  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  in  St.  Lucia,  and  when  I  left  the  island  on  other  duty,  a 
few  days  aftefrwards,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  leave  him  so  well, 
that  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  his  having  perfecdy  re- 
covered. 

From  this  it  appears  that  very  happy  effects  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  administration  of  arsenic  in  large  doses,  in  cases 
of  this  nature,  as  every  one  in  which  I  tried  it  recovered;  and, 
I  trust,  these  facts  wiU  be  the  means  of  throwing  some  light  on 
a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  our 
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Goloiuet,' and  will  be  fi>iind  to  .merit  die  attendon  of  tboee  iriio 
are  more  competent  to  reason  on  the  nature  of  the.eflects  tboa 
produced. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Tour  most  obedient  and  humble  servant* 

J.  M-  IRELAND, 
Surgeon  4th  batt.  60th  regt. 
London,  October  21, 1811. 


KOTS   BT   MIL.  6HSVALXSR. 

I  was.  induced  to  recommend  the  trial  of  arsenic  in  these  cases  from  the 
facts  recorded  in  Dr.  Russell's  Histoiy  of  Indian  Serpents,  on  the  authorities 
of  Mr.  Duffin  and  Mr.  Ramsay,  and  of  wMch  a  good  account  may  be  found' 
in  the  London  Medical  Review  and  Magazine  lor  March  and  April,  1799* 
From  these  it  appears  that  the  Tanjore  piU,  of  which  arsenic  is  in  aU  pro- 
bability the  chief  ingredient,  is  exhibited  with  c^nderable  success  in  India 
after  the  bites  of  venomous  serpents.  The  composition  of  this  medicine  is  as 
follows:  **  White  arsemc,  roots  of  Tdfinari,  roots  of  neri-visham,  kemda  of 
nervalam,  pepper,  quicksilver,  of  each  an  equal  quantity.  The  quicksilver  is 
to  be  nibbed  with  the  juice  of  the  wild  cotton  tiU  the  glflbnles  beoome  iim- 
sible.  The  arsenic,  being  first  levigated,  and  the  other  ingredients  reduced 
to  a  powder,  are  then  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  beaten  up  together  with 
the  juice  of  the  wild  cotton  to  a  consistence  fit  to  be  divided  into  piBs  of  six 
gnuns  each."  Each  pill,  therefore,  contains  near^  one  grain  of  araenic, 
which  is  given  in  the  stale  of  white  oxyd.  It  was  a  matter  of  doubt  with  me, 
before  I  received  Mr.  Ireland's  communication,  whether  the  other  ingredi- 
ents might  not  have  some  share  in  moderating  or  counteracting  Ihe  immedi- 
ate effect  of  arsenic  on  the  stomach  itself.  But  it  did  not  appear  at  all  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  where  such  sudden  and  extreme  delnlity  is  piro- 
dttced  as  takes  place  from  the  bites  of  serpents,  a  much  larger  dose  of  a 
a  powerful  remedy  might  be  taken  with  impunity  than  could  be  borne  in 
any  ordinary  state  of  the  human  frame.  In  Mr.  Ireland's  cases,  the  arsenic 
was  also  given  in  the  state  of  white  oxyd,  as  the  liquor  arsenicalis  would  be 
decomposed  by  the  lime  juice;  but  the  medicine  being' swallowed  instantly  as 
that  decompoation  was  eftcted,  the  arsenic  would  be  more  difibsed  in  the 
stomach  than  if  exhibited  in  a  pill;  and  periu^  this  mode  of  giving  it  is  on 
that  account  to  be  preferred. 

In  two  out  of  three  of  the  successful  instances  related  by  Dr.  Russell,  the 
Tanjore  pill  produced  copious  vomiting;  in  one  purging  also,  and  in  one  the 
operation  was  gende  by  stool  and  perspiration  only.  In  those  now  read  to 
the  Society  it  seems  to  have  operated  chiefly  by  purging,  which  was  veiy 
judiciously  promoted  by  repeated  cathartic  clysters. 

It  remains  for  future  observation  to  determine  whether  any,  and  what  ad- 
vantage would  arise  from  giving  the  arsenic  in  solution  insteadof  in  the  state 
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of  oxyd;  and  whether  thii  powerful  remedy  might  not  he  employed  with 
saccesa  in  tetanus  and  hydrophobia.  Dr.  Russell  mentions  his  having  given 
the  Tanjore  pill  to  fourteen  persons  bitten  by  mad  dogs.  It  operated  by 
purging;  but  as  the  Sjrmptoms  of  hydrophobia  do  not  appear  to  have  super- 
vened, the  efficacy  of  the  medicine  in  that  dreadful  disease  still  remains  for 
future  experiments  to  determine. 

T.  CHEVALIER. 


Note  r^erring  to  Mr»  Chevalier's  Cast  &f  Lithotomy f  p.  265. 
Dr.  Woi^LASTOM  has  been  so  good  as  to  analyse  the  matter  voided  by  the 
patient,  whose  case  is  described  in  the  above  paper,  (see  p.  270),  and  finds 
it  "to  be  principally  a  remnant  of  a  coagulum  of  blood,  surrounded,  as  might 
be  expected,  by  a  medley  of  those  concretions  which  usually  form  on  any 
substance  retained  in  the  bladder;  viz.  triple  phospbajte  of  magnesia,  phos- 
phate of  lime^  and  uric  acid." 

T.  CHEVALIER. 


A  chemical  account  of  various  Dropsical  Fluids;  with  remarks 
on  the  nature  of  the  Alkaline  Matter  contained  in  these  Flmds^ 
and  on  the  Serum  of  the  Blood.  By  Alexander  Marcet, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  one  of  the  physicians  to  Guy's  hospital. 

£Fromthe  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  II.] 

The  limits  of  the  pvesent  number  would  not  permit  us  to  introduce  Dr. 
Marcet's  very  ingenious  experiments;  but  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  ge« 
neral  view  of  their  result^  as  drawn  up  by  that  able  chemist  and  physi- 
cian; believing  that  such  will  be  acceptable  to  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  physiological  inquiries. 

A%  there  are  but  few  readers  to  whom  chemical  details  are 
interesting,  and  as  most  of  them  may  be  glad  to  obtain  some 
general  notions  of  the  results,  without  wading  through  a  mass 
of  experimental  evidence,  it  may  be  proper  to  retrace,  in  a  few 
words,  the  leading  points  of  this  inquiry. 

It  appears,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  prevailing  animal  sub- 
stance, not  only  in  serum,  but  in  all  the  morbid  fluids  which 
have  been  examined  in  this  essay,  is  albumen,  or  coagulable 
matter;  which  substance,  however,  these  fluids  contain  in  very 
different  proportions. 

Vol.  III.  2T  No.  II. 
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In  all  of  them,  also,  another  kind  of  animal  substance,  which 
may  be  called  muco-extractive  matter,  (from  its  being  incoagu- 
lable, and  from  its  being  soluble  in  water  or  other  menstrua), 
b  unitormh  discoverable. 

Gelatine,  it  would  appear,  is  not  discoverable  in  amy  of  these 
fluids;  a  singular  circumstance,  from  which  it  seems  natural  to 
infer  that  the  formation  of  gelatine  is  the  result  of  a  specific 
secretion. 

In  some  of  these  fluids,  namely,  those  of  ascites,  hydrotho* 
rax,  hydrops  pericardii,  hydrocele,  and  that  which  is  sometimes 
effused  in  the  thyroid  gland,  the  albuminous  matter  is  so  con- 
siderable as  to  render  themcoagulable;  that  is,  convertible  into 
an. uniform  semi-solid  mass,  by  the  agency  of  acids,  or  by  a 
temperature  of  165  degrees.  In  others,  on  the  contrary,  namely, 
in  the  fluid  of  spina  bifida,  of  hydrocephalic,  and  of  hydatids, 
the  quantity  of  albuminous  matter  is  so  small,  as  scarcdy  to  be 
rendered  visible  by  heat  or  acids* 

The  specific  gravity  of  these  fluids  is  likewise  remarkably 
various.  That  of  the  fluid  of  hydrocephalus,  for  instance,  is 
under  1007;  whilst  that  of  serum  sometimes  exceeds  1032. 
Different  specimens  of  the  same  fluids  are  also  found  to  vary 
in  their  specific  gravities.  This  is  especially  conspicuous  with 
regard  to  the  serum  of  blood,  some  specimens  of  which  do 
not  exceed  1024,  whilst  others  rise  to  103d,5.  Even  in  the 
same  individual,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  same  dis- 
order, differences  of  specific  gravity  are  observable  in  serum 
obtained  at  different  periods.  Thus,  also,  it  b  found  that  drop- 
sical fluids  from  different  cavities  of  the  body,  collected  after 
death  from  the  same  individual,  differ  materially  in  regard  to 
their  specific  gravities. 

Upon  further  examination  it  is  found  that  these  differences 
affect  principally,  and  perhaps  exclusively,  the  animal  matter  of 
these  fluids;  the  saline  matter  contained  in  them  not  being  sub- 
ject to  similar  variations. 

These  saline  contents,  on  the  contrary,  are  found  to  be  re- 
markably uniform  in  the  different  fluids,  both  as  to  their  pro- 
portions and  their  chemical  nature;  and  the  same  uniformity 
prevails  whatever  differences  there  may  exist  in  these  fluids  in 
reg^ird  to  the  animal  matter  they  contain.   Thus,  serum  of 
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Hood,  and  the  fluid  of  hydrocephalus,  yield  the  same  saline 
substances,  and  very  nearly  in  similar  proportions,  although  the 
one  contains  about  eighty  times  as  much  animal  matter  as  the 
other.^  The  proportion  of  saline  matter  yielded  by  the  various 
animal  fluids  concerned  in  this  inquiry,  may  be  generally  stated 
to  be  between  8  and  9  grs.  in  1000  grs.  of  fluid. 

The  particular  saline  ingredients  contained  in  all  these  fluids 
apptar  to  be,  muriat  of  soda,  muriat  of  potash,  sulphat  of  pot- 
ash, soda,  and  phospbats  of  lime,  iron  and  magnesia.  And  a 
mass  of  100  grs.  of  these  salts  appears  to  consist  of  about  72 
grs.  of  muriat  of  soda,  mixed  with  a  little  muriat  of  potash; 
between  18  and  20  grs.  of  soda,  brought  to  the  state  of  subcar- 
bonat;  and  a  mixture  of  8  or  10  grs.  of  sulphat  of  potash, 
phosphat  of  lime,  phosphat  of  iron,  and  phosphat  of  magnesia. 
Potash,  therefore,  as  Dr.  Pearson  first  stated,  is  present  in  the 
animal  fluids;  but  I  believe  I  have  satisfactorily  shown,  that  it 
exists  in  the  state  of  muriat,  or  sulphat;  soda  being  the  only 
alkali  discoverable  in  an  uncombined  state. 

The  caustic  alkali  contained  in  these  fluids  appears  to  be 
combined  with  their  animal  matter,  the  properties  of  which  it 
modifies  in  a  manner  which  is  not  yet  well  understood:!  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  proportion  of  uncombined  alkali  to  that 
of  the  other  salts  is  greater,  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid 
is  more  considerable. 

These  circumstances,  and  in  pardcular  the  remarkable  vari- 
ations which  are  observed  in  the  proportions  of  animal  matter 
contained  in  the  blood  of  different  persons,  or  of  the  same  per- 
son at  different  periods,  derive  considerable  interest  from  their 
probable  connexion  with  health  and  disease,  and  from  the  new 
pathological  views  which  a  full  investigation  of  the  subject 
might  suggest. 

*  A  table,  exhibiting  the  general  results  of  all  the  above  analyses^  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

f  Mr.  Brande,  in  his  ''Observations  on  Albumen,  &c."  published  in  the 
Philosph.  Transact,  for  1809,  has  made  SD  ing;eniou8  attempt  to  explain  the 
agency  of  alkali  in  albuminous  fluids. 
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TABLE 

Showing  the  proportions  of  saline  and  animal  matter  in  various 

dropsical  fluids,  and  in  the  serum  ot  blood* 


Fluid  of  Spina  Bifida  •  •  «  . 
— —  Hydrocephalus  •  . 

Ascites 

'       Hydrothorax   •    •   . 
— —  Hydrops  Pericardii 
— — —  Hydrocele   •  •  •  • 
Serum  of  Blood^  .    •  •  •  • 


In  lOOO  grs.  of  Fluid. 

A 

i 
Specific 
Gnnty. 

r 

Total  of 

Solid 
ConteDts* 

Qquitityof 
Ajnind 
Bittler* 

Quuitityof 

auiw 

Mfttter. 

GntaH. 

Oniiis, 

^^     .  •. 

1007 

11,4 

2,2 

V 

1006,7 

9,2 

1,12 

8,0t 

1015 

33,5 

25,1 

8,4 

1012,1 

26,6 

18,8 

r,8 

1014,3 

33 

25,5 

r,5 

1034,3 

60 

71,5 

8,5 

1029,5 

100 

90,8 

M 

•  The  specific  gravity  here  stated  is  an  average.  That  of  the  particular 
specimen  under  examination  was  1034j5. 
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SELECTED  REVIEWS. 

Cases  of  Apoplexy  and  Lethargy;  with  Observations  upon  the 
Comatose  Diseases.  By  J.  Chetne^  M.  D«  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  of  the  King  and 
Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  &c.  &c.  London 
1812.  8vo.  pp.  224. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  July  1812.3 

This  is  the  work  of  a  diligent  and  faithful  observer,  who 
has  already  distinguished  himself  as  a  clinical  student.  Early 
introduced  to  extensive  and  general  practice,  with  a  zeal  and 
industry  highly  praise-worthy.  Dr.  C.  has  continued  to  note 
the  cases  of  his  patients,  to  record  any  important  observation, 
to  study,  in  detail,  the  living  features  of  diseases  in  the  sick- 
chamber,  and  to  trace  the  connexion  between  syinptoms  and 
disorganization,  by  inspecting  the  bodies  of  the  deceased.  In 
thus  contemplating  the  phenomena  of  hydrocephalus  acutus^ 
and  preparing  the  materials  of  his  essay  on  that  disease,  his 
attention  was  naturally  directed  to  the  general  pathology  of 
the  brain;  and  the  work  now  before  us  is,  in  part,  the  oiTspring 
of  this  study.  That  it  had  become  necessary  to  reconsider  the 
history  and  treatment  of  apoplexy,  will  very  readily  be  acknow- 
ledged, when  we  recollect  the  late  controversy  which  arose 
out  of  a  dispute  on  a  point  of  practice,  between  Dr.  Langslow 
and  Mr.  Crowfoot,  and  with  what  animosity  and  contradiction 
of  fact  and  argument,  that  controversy  was  maintained  in  the 
journals  of  die  day.  The  argument  too  of  Dr.  Fothergill 
against  blood-letting  in  apoplexy,  had,  we  believe,  influenced 
the  understanding  of  too  many  practitioners,  and  restrained 
the  use  of  the  most  powerful  remedy  we  possess  for  the  pre- 
vention or  cure  of  this  disease*  To  Uiose  who  have  entertain- 
ed any  doubts  on  this  subject,  we  recommend  a  careful  study 
of  Dr.  Cheyne's  cases  and  observations.  The  work  is  truly 
clinical,  and  completely  instructive  on  this  point.  The  author 
id  merely  the  historian  of  what  he  has  seen,  of  what,  indeed, 
all  may  see  who  choose  to  open  their  eyes.  He  has  no  particu- 
lar concdt  or  hypothesis  to  defprm  the  picture,  and  his  obserr 
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vations  are  generally  inductive,  and  when  otherwise,  are  ha- 
zarded with  the  most  becoming  candour  and  modesty.  The 
general  history  of  apolexy  is  good,  and  conveys  a  very  just 
picture  of  the  (tisease.  It  contains,  however,  no  observation 
of  sufficient  novelty  or  importance  to  detain  us.  We  wish, 
perhaps,  ihat  Dr.  Cheyne  had  dwelt  more  particulaiiy  on  the 
presaging  signs  and  symptoms  of  disease  which  mark  the 
apoplectic  diathesis,  and  precede  often,  for  a  long  time,  an 
impending  attack. 

His  account  of  the  morbid  appearances  exhibited  on  dissec- 
tion claims  more  particularly  the  reader's  attention. 

Id  dividing  the ,  scalp,  there  is  often  a  great  flow  of  blood 
from  the  occipital  and  frontal  veins;  indeed,  during  the  whole 
of  a  dissection,  the  blood  flows  from  all  parts  of  the  head; 
first  from  the  superficial  veins,  and  then  in  streams  from  the 
sinuses,  so  that  the  quantity  collected  amounts  to  one  or  two 
pounds,  or  even  more.  The  dura  mater  is  sometimes  thick- 
ened, and  bound  to  the  cranium  by  the  strongest  adhesions. 
The  tunica  arachnoides  is  occasionally  found  thickened  and 
opake,  and  the  pia  matter  remarkably  vascular;  the  veins  are 
not  only  turgid,  but  there  often  appears,  also,  high  arterial  ac- 
tion, evidenced  by  a  bright  vermilion  tint,  scarlet  extravasa- 
tions, the  membrane  seeming  as  it  were  bloodshot.  Between 
the  pia  mater  and  arachnoides,  there  is  often  observed  serous 
effusion,  colourless,  turbid,  bloody,  and  even  mixed  with 
streaks  of  coagulable  lymph. 

The  substance  of  the  brain  is  often  unusually  firm,  and  when 
cut  into,  the  numerous  points  of  blood  shew  that  the  divid- 
ed vessels  are  enlarged.  The  ventricles  are  often  enlarged, 
and  contain  serous  fluid  in  considerable  quantity. 

^*  For  the  most  part,  extravasated  blood  is  found  within  the 
cranium,  sometimes  between  the  membranes,  sometimes  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain.  Sometimes,  bursting  the  walls  and 
floor  of  the  ventricles,  we  find  a  great  eff^usion  of  Uood  both 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  in  the  ventricles.  Coagulated 
blood  has  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum  of  the  same  subject;  and  it  has  been  found  in  the 
theca  vertebrarum.  I  have  never  seen  extravasation  of  blood 
on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  which  did  not  appear  to  have  arisen 
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from  a  rapture  of  its  substance;  but  in  a  case  communicated 
to  me  by  a  friend,  the  blood  seemed  to  have  flowed  from  a 
number  of  the  smaller  arteries  of  the  pia  mater."-—**  Whea 
Uood  is  eztravasated  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  it  is  con- 
tained in  a  cavity,  the  walls  of  which  are  uneven  and  ragged; 
and  in  this  irregular  cavity,  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  gene- 
nAy  so  mixed  with  blood,  that  we  cannot  wash  the  blood  away 
without  carrying  along  with  it  portions  of  die  medullary  mat- 
ter." 

He  has  seen  the  basilar  and  internal  carodd  arteries  consi- 
derably enlarged.  But  the  extravasation  of  blood  seldom  if 
ever  is  found  to  proceed  from  the  rupture  of  a  considerable 
branch;  it  has  never  occurred  to  his  own  observation.  He  de- 
nies the  general  or  frequent  existence  of  aneurisms,  ossifica- 
tion, or  other  evident  diseased  state  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain^ 
as  the  predisposing  caiise  of  these  effusions  and  extravasations 
of  blood  in  the  brain,  which  almost  always  arise  from  the 
minuter  vessels  of  its  substance. 

^  It  is  not  by  the  scalpel  alone,  that  the  anatomist  can  demon- 
strate the  state  of  the  vessels  which  pour  the  blood  into  the 
substance  of  the  brain  during  apoplexy;  but  in  many  cases  after 
he  has  exposed  the  seat  of  the  extravasation,  he  may,  by 
means  of  a  syringe,  or  by  a  patient  use  of  a  camePs-hair  pencil, 
by  washing  away  the  broken  portions  of  the  brain,  and  care- 
fully removing  the  larger  masses  of  the  blood,  at  last,  all  along 
the  walls  of  the  irregular  cavity,  show  many  vessels  not  larger 
than  a  human  hair,  ending  in  small  clots  of  blood;  and  he  will 
sometimes  find  the  same  appearance  in  various  and  distinct 
parts  of  the  same  brain*  Hence  it  seems,  that  the  bleeding  does 
not  depend  on  erosion,  nor  is  it  owing  to  aneurism,  nor  ossifi- 
cation, but  to  a  great  and  simultaneous  action  of  the  smaller 
arteries  of  a  hemisphere,  or  of  the  whole  brain;  an  action 
which,  strong  as  these  arteries  are,  they  in  general  are  unable 
to  bear  without  a  rupture  of  their  coats." 

Generally,  then,  the  appearances  observed  in  the  brain  of 
apoplectics  may  be  thus  summed  up:— 

^  The  remains  of  an  excited  state  of  the  minute  arteries  of 
the  brain  and  its  membranes,  this  probably  being  the  most 
important,  as  it  is  the  most  unvarying  appearance;  then  the 
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extnvasitioii  of  blood,  probably  the  coiucqueiioe  of  tbe  txeiled 
state  Kii  the  vcsaek;  the  turgescence  of  the  veoous  systemi  tbt 
enlargement  of  the  ventricles,  partial  and  g«iiendj  aod  laatlyy 
the  serous  effuBion  which  is  generally  found  in  vaiioiiB  parH 
of  the  brain,  and  which  would  seem  to  imply  prpviout  abaorp* 
tton  of  the  brain.  Again,  apoplexy,"  he  observes,  ^^  is  probsiUy 
not  so  sudden  a  disease  as  is  generally  thoughu  or  rather  dbt 
attack  appears  connected  with  cbapges  which  have  been  goi^g 
on  for  a  considerable  time.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  the 
duration  of  the  disordered  functions,  which  denote  the  apo« 
plecue  diathesis,  and  1^  the  various  appearances  which  are 
observed  in  dissection:  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  changed 
inconsistence;  the  membranes  have  lost  their  transpauvaqrt 
and  we  seldom  make  a  dissection  after  apoplexy,  without  de« 
teoting  preternatural  serous  effusion." 

Skich  is  die  condition  of  the  brain  in  the  disease  distincti  velj 
cidled  ^on^nirou^  apoplexy.  The  existence  of  tf«roiiff  apoplexy- 
has  been  by  some  entirely  denied.  It  is  surely  of  much  ratfeir 
occurrence;  and  die  symptoms  which  have  been  described  by 
authors  as  distinguishing  it,  are  not  to  be  trusted  to,  as  they 
have  repeatedly  been  observed  in  those  cases,  which  dissection 
has  afterwards  proved  to  have  been  sanguineous.  In  one  case 
only  of  the  many  which  have  been  attended  by  Dr«  Cheyne, 
have  the  appearances  of  serous  apoplexy  been  exhibited  on 
dissection;  there  was  extensive  serous  effusion,  without  extra- 
vasation  or  congestion  of  blood;  the  substance  of  the  brain  was 
unusually  soft;  but  even  here,  the  pia  mater  exhibited  signs  of 
inflammation,  and  the  increased  number  of  its  minute  blood« 
vessels,  bore  testimony  to  the  co-existence  of  increased  vas- 
cular action. 

^  When  we  find,  after  a  fatal  case  of  apoplexy,  that  we  can 
uncover  the  brain,  without  the  escape  of  a  single  drop  of  blood; 
that  the  brain  is  soft  and  colourless;  the  ventricles  enlarged, 
and  perhaps  distended  with  serum;  the  plexus  choroides  pale; 
we  see  a  very  different  disease  from  what  is  described  in  this 
volume  at  such  length,  and  which  Galen  has  emphatically 
characterized,  ^muho  nimirum  sanguine  in  principium  ani* 
mantis  confertum  irruente." 

He  has  been  told  by  a  celebrated  anatomist. 
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^  That  tte  nicirbid  appearances  of  the  braia,  aft^r  ^h^t  was 
oomidered  serous  apoplexy,  ^when  iBatantane^msly  falal,  as 
when  a  man  walking  quietly  along  has  dropt  down  dead  in  the 
streets,  have  sometimes  barely  enabled  him  to  give  such  an 
account  of  the  dissection,  as  might  seem  to  explain  the  paoeat'a ' 
death;  And  in  conirmation  of  this  remark,  Mr.  Fyffe  the. 
anatomist  infbnns  me,  diat  in  several  instances  he  has  scarcely  - 
been  able  to  detect  any  morbid  appearances  in  the  heads  of » 
pefsons  who  had  died  suddenly,  as  was  supposed,  of  serous 
apoplexy.  Feihaps  a  Utile  watery  effusion  on  the  sur&oe  ofihot 
bridn,  between  the  convfrfadons,  or  m  die  ventiicles»  was  all 
he  had  to  note.'' 

The  foutifh  lelter  cf  Morgagni,  which  treau  of  seroua  apo- 
plexy, contains  fifteen  or  twenty  cases,  with  dissections;  bnt  ofi 
these  only  thf ee  appear  to  belong  to  this  variety*  Upon  the: 
whole.  Dr.  Chej^e  infers,  that  serous  apoplexy,  compared  with« 
sanguineous,  is  a  very  rare  disease.  We  are  stiQ  left  in  the' 
dark  during  the  fife  of  our  patients,  as  there  are  no  symptoms, 
sufficiendy  characteristic  of  it,  to  distinguish  it  from  cases  o£ 
sanguineous  congestion  and  effusion.  The  aged,  the  pale,  and 
leocopMegmadc  have  had  the  brain  lacerated  and  injected  with 
Hood. 

These  pathological  observations  are  of  the  utmost  impOF«» 
tance.  It  appears  that,  in  almost  every  case  of  apoplexy^  there 
n  a  high  excitement  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain;  that  the  effu- 
sion of  blood,  no  less  than  the  serous  cfliision,  proceeds  gene** 
rally  from  minute  vessels,  from  a  number  of  extreme  branches, 
and  not  from  die  rupture  of  any  larger  trunk  or  branch;  and 
consequently  that  much  may  be  done  to  obviate  the  diathesis^ 
and  when  the  attack  has  taken  place,  to  recover  the  patient,  by 
preventing  or  moderating  the  effusion.  The  most  prompt  and 
effectual  means  of  doing  this,  would  seem  to  be,  to  lessen  the 
excitement  and  turgescence  of  the  vascular  system,  by  unload* 
ing  the  vessels,  and  lessening  die  propulsive  power  of  die  heart 
and  larger  arteries.  And  this  is  surely  the  means  winch  the  ex« 
perience  of  ages  has  shown  to  be  the  most  prompt  and  effec« 
tuaL  The  most  obvious  means  of  accomplishing  our  indication, 
has  indeed  been  calumniated,  and  by  some  physician^  ne^cted. 
Dr.  Cheyne  has,  therefore,  at  great  length,  redargued  die  sub* 
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ject,  and  removed,  we  think,  every  objection  which  can  be  ap- 
posed to  blood-letting,  \ihich  he  is  convinced  is  not  only  the 
most  effectual  remedy  in  apoplexy,  but  much  more  eflfectaal 
than  all  others  in  use.  Our  own  experience,  which  has  not 
been  inconsiderable,  and  we  may  add,  we  believe,  that  of  dl 
the  physicians  of  this  school,  entirely  coincides  with  that  of  our 
author.  Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious,  than  the  celebrated 
observation  of  Dr.  Fothergtll.  Of  those  who  are  attacked  wttfi 
apoplexy,  undoubtedly  many  die,  and  others  who  mirvive  re- 
main paralytic  in  some  of  their  limbs;  because  the  bcain  has  al* 
ready  suffered  irreparable  injury  from  effusion  of  Uood,  and 
laceration  of  its  substance;  an  effect  which  blo6d4ett]ng  never 
can  occasion,  which  it  never  is  knowtf  to  produce  in  other  dis- 
eases, and  which  never  follows  epistaxis,  or  other  natural 
hsmorrhagies,  however  profuse,  but  which  such  evacuations  are 
most  likely  to  obviate  and  prevent*  The  only  case,  perhaps,  ia 
which  we  would  hesitate  to  bleed,  is  serous  apoplei^.  To  the 
inference  drawn  from  this  case,  as  an  argument  against  blood* 
letting  as  a  remedy  in  apoplexy.  Dr.  Che3me  replies: 

^*  The  physicians  who  object  to  blood-letting  in  apoplexy  lest 
the  attack  should  be  of  the  serous  kind,  are  bound  first  to  teach 
us  how  to  distinguish  this  species;  and  secondly,  to  prove,  that 
blood4etting  is  injurious  to  a  patient  in  serous  apc^eay;  nei- 
ther of  which  they  have  done. 

**  Caaes  are  recorded,  in  which  the  vessels  of  the  brain  have 
been  found  gorged,  or  in  which  blood  has  been  extravasated, 
in  pale,  relaxed,  emaciated  old  men  and  women,  who  have 
led  a  life  of  temperance,  or  even  abstemiousness;  therefore,  the 
existence  of  serous  apoplexy  b  not  determined  by  the  appear- 
ance, the  age,  sex,  nor  even  by  the  habits  of  the  patient;  jret 
these  are  the  circumstances  upon  which  the  diagnostic  hidierto 
haa  been  rested.  Most  prcrfessional  readers  know  how  long  and 
bow  well  Morgagni  and  Portal  have  studied  pathology;  yet  we 
in  vain  seek  in  the  writings  of  either  for  certain  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing serous  from  sanguineous  apoplex}^  For  the  mere 
practical  physician.  Portal  indeed  has  cut  the  knot,  by  recomi- 
mending  the  same  treatment  in  both  varieties.'* 

The  case  of  serous  apoplexy  is  comparatively  a  rare  ooe^ 
and  even  in  it*  there  are  marks  of  vascular  cxcitemenu  Dr« 
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Cbeyiie  tells  us  that  he  has  attended  fifty  fatal  cases  of  apo- 
plexy, and  of  these  only  one  was  a  case  pf  serous  apoplexy* 

^^  Now,**  be  observes,  ^'  admitting  this  proportion,  that  there 
are  iftf  cases  of  saDguineous  apoplexy  which  require  the  phy- 
sician's assistance,  for  one  of  serous,  (and  as  some  distinguished 
physicians  have  altogether  denied  the  existence  of  serous  apo* 
plexy,  it  is  probable  that  I  have  not  overrated  the  proportion)^ 
we«  may  find  an  argument  in  favour  of  blood-letting,  which  will 
not  be  easily  .overturned  upon  the  relative  frequency  of  the  two 
qpecses  of  the  disease." 

.  In  the  treatmekit  of  apoplexy,  we  must  recollect  the  urgency 
of  the  c$iKt,  and  the  cause  which  is  destroying  the  brain.  Our 
object  is  to  diminish  vascular  excitement,  and  to  prevent  or 
moderate  a  destructive  effusion,  which  would  put  an  end  to 
lifef  and,  as  in  pneumonia,  we  must  persevere  till  this  object  is 
accon^ilished,  or  till  there,  is  no  longer  hope  of  accompli9hing 
it.  A  few  ounces  of  blood  will  not  do  this  in  either  case.  We 
must  bleed  largely,  and  repeat  the  operation  according  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  ^^  It  ought  to  be  known,"  says  our  author, 
^  that  from  six  to  eight  pounds  of  blood  have  been  uken  from 
a  person  by  no  means  robust,  before  the  disease,  which  ended 
favourably,  begpaa  to  yield." 

The  other  remedies  which  are  commonly  employed  in  apo« 
plexy  are  emetics,  purges,  and  blisters.  On  each  of  these  Dr. 
Cheyne  has  favoured  us  with  excellent,  remarks.  He  enters 
into  the  argument  on  the  subject  of  emetics,  and  discusaes  it  at 
considerable  length.  He  has  shown,  we  thit^k,  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner,  that  where  the  stomach  is  evidently  overloaded 
by  recent  crapulence,  this  evacuation,  e^tcited  by  the. most 
gentle  means,  may  become  necessary  and  useful;  but  that  ge* 
nersdly  emetics  are  improper  remedies  in  apoplex>'.  Purga^ 
dves  are,  on  every  principle  of  reason  and  experience,  to  be 
preferred  for  relieving  the  stomach  and  prims  viae  in  this  dis- 
ease* Of  blisters,  hia  experience  does  not  speak  very  highly. 
They  do  not  seem  very  applicable,  more  particularly  in  the  be^ 
Ruining ,  of  apoplecdc  attack;  and  though  he  has  often  had  re- 
course to  them,  he  has  never  distincUy  seen  a  patient  in  apo* 
plexy  relieved  by  blistering. 

Having  ccmcluded  his  general  history  of  apoplexy,  and 


fhrown  moch  Inleresthig  light  on  the  pathelogf  anc!  Ad  IheM- 

peutics  of  Ais  disease,  our  aatbor  proceedt  to  the  relation  4I( 

his  eases  atid  dissections,  twenty«three  in  nimiber, .  ivhich  ia 

folkiwed  up  by  a  luminous  aiul  instructive  comoietitaify.  Btft 

these  observations,  however  vsduaMe,  our  limits  obfig*  «a  m 

pass  over  for  the  present. 

We  must,  however,  take  some  notke  of  our  sftidior's  apt* 

niotis  on  the  subfect  of  lethargy*  His  observationa  haiv<t  M 

him  to  question,  the   propriety  with  which  Dr.  Culkft  hat 

classed  such  diseases  as  catalepsis,  extaaia,  carua,  oataplM% 

«nd  fertiargua  with  apotdexy,  betwceo  whkh  and  diase  lUa- 

itases  there  is^  he  thiidts,  a  disttnctiott  wMeh  duxM  ba  rSM 

stored. 
A  fair  and  d^Ucate  atrofuloua  giil.  Dr.  Chqmc  had  ttprnti 

adly  seen  aiecied  in  the  foUowingmaiinen  ^  i|er  efea  *^**yw^ 

fixed,  und  without  expression;  ber  q^Iida  dropt,  but  mot  an 

completely  as  to  «ov«r  the  pupils  her  complexion  did  not 

ahai^l  she  was  to  ewty  appeamnce  insensible,  and  her  breadaM 

iftig  was  so  low  thac  it  was  not  to  be  heard.  Her  body  Iqr  m 

the  position  in  which  it  was  when  the  fit  seiztd  her*  She  had 

ao  warning  of  these  attacks,  which  generally  lasted  aooM  mi* 

nutes;  her  friends  knew  the  fit  was  over  ffbtm  tbay  heard  her 

s}gb%  She  die<t  before  she  reached  her  fifteenth  year,  of  an  at* 

taek  of  mehena." 

Such  oases  as  this,  cases  of  sonmokncy,  of  sudden  conlu- 
sion,  and  loss  of  memory,  with  little  or  no  dimimition  of  the 
power  of  sense  and  motion,'-'^--cases  in  which  the  patient  ia  tor* 
pid,  and  passes  much  of  his  tioK  in  sleep,  so  deep  that  he  can-^ 
not  easily  be  roused,  and  when  excited  to  look  up,  or  answer  m 
question,  again  relapses  .  into  profound  sleep^^^differ  widely 
from  apoplexy  in  many  particobvs}  a&dt  until  the  tiase  of  Dr» 
GuUen,  were  cwrefully  ctistinguished.  foom  i^-  by  the  oamea  of 
lethargus,  cataphora,  gnd  cams* 

There  are  considerable  afioitieS)  hQwevser,  between  aD  theae 
diseases;  and,  notwithstanding  the  vffy  judicious  obsarvationa 
now  before  us,  there  sttB  af^eam  to  be  muchdi$c}ilqr  attached 
to  this  inquiry^  It  may  l^e  easy  to  decide  upon  a  case  of  lethaiw 
ffus,  or  even  of  cataphora,  but  between  cams  and  a[ioplexy  die. 
diagnosis  is  obscure,  and  from  the  slightest  case  of  leduvgy, 
to  cams,  or  apoplexy,  there  seems  almost  an  inaenaibk  gra- 
dation. 
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^^  A  sudden  and  pennanent  loss  of  recollection,  with  torpor 
and  somnolency^  has  been  called  a  paralytic  attack;  but  when 
unaccompanied  with  loss  of  muscular  power,  or  of  sensation^  it 
IS  with  more  propriety  to  be  considered  as  lettargic.'* 

Undoubtedly,  in  such  a  case,  the  distinction,  is  evident.  But 
in  the  extreme  case  of  lethargy,  as  in  cams,  the  patient  is  not 
(b  be  excited  by  noise,  shaking,  or  even  by  pricking  or  pinch* 
hug  die  skin«  In  carus,  any  attempt  to  rouse  him  is  unavailing. 

Again,  in  the  beginning  of  apoplexy,  the  patient  may  be  ex- 
citedf*^e  surts  when  pricked  with  the  hmeet,  but  as  the  dis- 
ease advances  towards  a  falsi  termination,  he  becomes  more 
and  more  insensible,  and  bo  kind  of  excttation  affiscts  him.  Iti» 
deedt  Dr«  Cheyne  has  alleged,  that  it  is  by  no  means  ubcohk 
HMMii  to  see  cams  after  apcqdeaqr  itself;  the  patient,  after  a  cer- 
tain time,  becoming  pale,  with  a  sk>w  depmsed  pulse,  breath^ 
m%  softly,  but  totally  inexcitaUe.  Thus  then,  lethargy,  cata* 
phora,  and  apoplexy,  and  carus,  are  in  regular  sequence,  and 
tomethnes  pass  into  each  other;  and  if  we  uke  serous  apoplexy,- 
as  another  link,  we  shall  find  the  whole  subject  still  perplexed 
with  infinite  difficulty* 

Ocveralty,  however,  it  appears,  that  there  is  not  a  necessary 
or  constant  conaaaion  between  lethargic  and  apoplectic  dis- 
eases. A  propensilgr  to  skep,  and  a  forgetfiilaess  of  recent 
events,  are  the  leading  symptoms  of  lethargy,-*4ymptoms 
which  are  often  ftMindto  occur  without  any  loss  of  sensation  or 
of  voluntary  motion;  and  persons  in  hemiplegia  are  often  in 
pnsorsninn  of  every  inteUectnaliiM:ttlty^-*Hheir  memory  may  be 
unimpaired,  and  so  far  ft'om  being  lethargic,  we  not  nnfre- 
quendy  find  them  restless,  and  compbuaing  of  want  of  sleep* 

ll  fl|>pear8  aiao,  that  these  different  states  of  lethargy  and 
apopleay  are  r^resented  by  different  states  of  the  brain.  In 
Idtbargiq  eomi^unli,  die  diseased  appearances  are  moH  re* 
markaUe  on  die  surface  of  the  brain,  which  is  found  covered 
wilb  strous  efusioni;  and  the  membranes,  particulariy  the 
aracblpides^  under  which  much  of  the  watery  deposition  b 
eonteed^  are  opafee.  Thcve  are  marks  also  of  previous  excite- ' 
ments  and  Ae  subMMe  of  the  brain,  especially  the  cortical 
pan,  ia  flMdd  and  mfAaiL  In  apoplexy  and  palsy,  the  diseased 
appearances  are  sanguineous  and  serous  effusion  into  the  ventri- 
cles and  substance  of  the  brain. 
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Ohervations  on  the  contracted  Inteatinum  Rectum^  and  the 
Mode  ofTreatmenty  accompanied  with  Cases  illwstrattve  of  the 
different  morbid  Appearances  attendant  on  the  Complaint.  To 
which  are  subjoined^  two  Engravings  of  the  Disease.  By  W. 
White,  Member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  and 
one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  City  Infirmary  and  Dispensary^ 
Bath.  Small  8vo.  Bath.  1812.  pp.  86.  two  plates. 

[From  the  Lindon  Mectod  And  Phyaical  Journal,  for  Mfty  1813.J 

This  little  practical  work  is  divided  into  seven  sections. 
The  first  section  consists  of  general  remarks  on  the  contracted 
rectum.  Dr.  Sherwen,  Mr.  White  considers  as  the  first  person 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  contracted  rectum;  and  his  paper 
on  the  subject  was  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Me* 
moirs  of  the  London  Medical  Society.  It  does  not  appear^ 
however,  that  Dr.  Sherwen  was  acquainted  with  the  disease  in 
its  early  stage,  or  under  the  form  of  simple  stricture.  But,  as 
it  is  evident  that  some  of  the  old  practical  writers  were  ac* 
quainted  with  this  disease,  and  that  Mr«  Pott,  in  his  lecture  on 
diseases  of  the  anus,  notices  stricture  of  die  rectum,  Mr.  White 
can  mean  only  that  Dr.  Sherwen  was  the  first  who  wrote  ex- 
pressly on  the  subject.  Since  the  period  of  Dr.  Sherwen's  pub- 
lication, the  disease  has  been  jfirequendy  noticed;  and  the  pro- 
fession  is  particularly  indebted  to  Mr.  Copeland  for  a  more 
correct  knowledge  of  '*  stricture  of  the  rectum,**  as  elucidated 
in  his  *^  Observations  on  the  princijMl  diseases  of  the  Rectum 
and  Anus,*'  published  in  1810.  According  to  Mr.  White,  the 
contracted  rectum  is  a  rare  disease^  for,  out  of  37,000  patients 
who  came  under  his  immediate  notice  in  die  comnse  of  twenty- 
tovr  years,  only  fourteen  cases  of  this  disease  occutred,  or 
something  more  than  one  in  nro  thousand.  But  Mr.  WUte 
does  not  intend  to  acknowledge  or  admit  its  unfrequency,  but 
rather  that  it  has  been  misunderstood  and  overlooked.  In  this 
stricture-making  age,  however,  the  probability  is  that  stricture 
of  the  rectum  has  often  been  imagined,  and  that  the  mling 
passion  has  often  created  when  it  intended  to  describe  a  natu^ 
ral  fact.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  disease  occura  ofteai  eatHi^^n, 
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and  18  of  sufficient  importance  to  interest  the  public  in  dl  in- 
vestigations concerning  it. 

The  second  section  contains  ^  Remarks  on  the  Diagnosis  of 
the  Disease."  The  insidious  nature  and  slow  progress,  the  si* 
milarity  of  symptoms  arising  from  other  causes  affecting  the 
intestinal  canal,  render  the  pathognomonic  signs  of  the  disease  so 
precarious  and  uncertam,  that  we  apprehend  Mr.  White  has 
much  benefited  the  profession  by  giving  the  symptoms  as  they 
arise. 

Those  which  more  particulariy  indicate  the  presence  of  this 
disease  in  its  eariy  stage  are,  says  Mr.  W. 

*^  Habitual  costiveness,  occasional  uneasiness  arising  from  a 
sense  of  fulness  in  the  course  of  the  transverse  arch  of  the 
colon,  but  more  especially  towards  the  termination  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure;  the  patient  is  also  sometimes  sensible  of  the  aggrav^ 
don  of  this  symptom,  from  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  food 
which  is  taken.  There  is  also  an  uneasiness  in  the  rectum  on  gor- 
ing to  stool,  attended  with  some  difficulty  in  voiding  the  fsBces. 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  alvine  excretions  becomes  gradu- 
ally more  scanty;  the  feces  are  smaller  figured  than  those 
which  are  natural,  and  are  often  discharged  with  a  squirt.  Af- 
ter an  evacuation,  a  sensation  commonly  continues  for  some 
time,  as  if  the  whole  of  the  feces  had  not  been  expelled,  which 
by  degrees  goes  o£F,  until  the  next  time  of  going  to  stool,  when 
a  similar  sensation  occurs." 

To  these  symptoms  we  shall  add  a  train  of  phenomena  cha* 
racteristic  of  this  disease,  as  given  by  Dr.  Robert  White  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  the  London  Medical  So* 
ciety. 

^When  a  person  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  is  troubled 
with  frequent  constipation,  complains  of  fulness  and  weight  in 
the  stomach,  with  repeated  inclination  to  discharge  the  con* 
tents,  and  uneasy  rumbltng  in  the  belly  and  distension  in  the 
lower  part  of  it,  with  a  sensation  of  numbness  toward  the  up* 
per  part  of  the  sacrum,  extending  down  the  rec^om;  repeated 
-fniidess  efforts  being  also  made  to  pass  a  stool,  attended  with  a 
sense  of  constrici^ion  and  tenesmus  high,  up  in  the  rectum,  and 
.flatus,  wUch  seemed  to  the  patient  to  occupy  the  intermediate 
space^  bursts  forth;  clysters  failing  as  well  as  medicines,  and 
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the  coflipUdiit  poflitefided  with  fever  or  petn;  it  wHl  ht  reaieft* 
able  to  eipect  some  mechanieal  obetmctkni  in  die  puuige.'' 

Dr.  Sherwen,  in  tfce  publication  before  cited,  coDtiders 
dianiKBa  as  one  of  the  earliest  ^mptoms  of  tlus  diseaaet  this, 
howeirer,  Mr.  White  oontnnreita,  and  observes  that  the  disease 
will  be  found  to  be  in  a  very  advanced  stage,  whenever  a 
spontaneous  diarrhcea  takes  place.  We  would  panacularly  press 
on  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  diagnosis  of  this  disorder, 
because  it  frequently  exists  for  a  long  period  before  it  is  detected, 
and  acquires  a  perttianence  and  stabihty  to  resist  die  earadve 
process,  which,  perhaps,  do  not  appertain  to  its  early  stage.  It 
Minstbe  distinguished  from  the  achirro-contmctnd  rectum,  from 
•chinrous  utenis,  iro»  diseased  prostate,  and  from  dysentery; 
Dr.  Sherwen  and  Dr.  Robert  White,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
London  Medical  Society,  Siebold  Dtssettsitio  de  Morbis  la- 
ttstini  Recti,  Wrisberg  de  pretematurdi  Intestini  Recti,  8ic. 
Mr.  Copcland  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus,  with 
the  work  now  before  us,  will  afford  the  means  of  understanding 
this  disease,  as  far  as  printed  details  go:  the  book  of  nature 
must  supply  the  rest. 

The  third  section  treats  ^  of  the  ModeB  of  ExamhwHm^  mnd 
the  usual  Morbid  Appear^mcea^ 

The  actual  state  of  the  intestine  is  only  to  be  ascertained 
by  the  tacit  »•  Whenever  we  have  a  suspicion  of  the  complaint, 
a  manual  investigation  must  be  employed. 

^*  This  ought  to  be  performed  in  the  most  careful  and  atten* 
tiv^  manner,  seeing  there  is  a  possibility  of  mistaking  the 
complaint  either  for  a  diseased  prostate  gland  or  a  sdnrnnis 
uterus,  especially  if  the  hardnrss  and  tume£K:don  is  attached 
to  the  cervix  uteri  or  back  part  of  the  vagina.  In  prosecuting 
the  examination,  the  first  step  to  be  talcen  is  to  introduce  the 
finger  (oiled)  as  high  up  the  rectum  as  possible,  at  the  same 
time  desiring  the  patient  to  bear  down,  as  if  going  to  eiooi^ 
For,  if  the  exanrinatton  is  first  made  by  introducing  a  bougie, 
it  may  happen,  that  the  instrument  is  pushed  between  tht 
folds  of  the  intestine,  particularly  if  there  should  be  pafticular 
laxity  of  its  internal  membrane;  and  the  practitfODor  may  be 
led  to  suppose  there  is  a  stricture,  when  in  reality  none  emattf* 
If,  however,  on  inti^oducing  the  finger,  neither  atrictui^  tior 
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kriiimioii  can  be  discovered  ia  the  rectum,  a  small-ftized 
boogie  must  be  introdttoed,  and  passed  as  hi|^  as  die  tehnkia^ 
tion  of  die  colon;  because  there  mi^  be  a  stricture  at  that  part 
only,  altfaougli  we  commonly  meet  with  oney  two  or  three  inches 
lower.  And  tUs  I  beKeve  wiQ  generally  be  die  case,  when  the 
superior  stricture  has  been  of  long  standing;  anaiogoua  to  what 
hiqipeas  in  strictures  of  the  urethra. 

^  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  gut  is  so  much  contracted 
as  to  render  die  introducdon  of  the  finger  impracticable,  and 
die  passage  will  only  admit  a  middle^ized  urethra  bougie,  and 
soinedmes  only  a  small  probe." 

The  dimination  of  the  caUbre  of  the  rectum  is  produced  by 
various  slteradons  in  its  orgamzadon.  Sometimes  there  is  only 
a  diminution  of  the  diameter  of  the  canal,  perhaps,  in  its  whole' 
length;  at  others,  annular  strictures  are  discovered,  or  schimis 
Surrouads  and  fills  up  its  cavity;  and  sometimes  tubercles  ob* 
Wuct  the  passage.  For  further  observations,  and  the  morbid  ap- 
pearancesdetected  by  dissection,  we  must  refer  to  the  pampUet. 

The  fourdi  section  contains  the  Prognosis.  When  the  stric-^ 
ture  is  simple,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  sigmoid  flexure  of 
dte  colon,  and  the  patient's  general  health  is  unimpaired,  die 
prognosis  is  favorable.  If  the  disorder  is  of  long  standing,  the 
intestine  much  thickened  and  indurated,  and  the  getieral  heakh 
sensibly  declining,  with  sallow  countenance,  hectic  pulse,  &c«  the 
prognosis  is  unfavorable.  Mr.  White  speaks  positively  here  to 
an  important  fact;  whether  the  ^eaee  be  simpk  stricture  or 
cemfirmed  tehirruBj  it  is  epdoUy  fatal  if  kft  to  itself*  This  fact 
is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Copeland. 

Section  five  inquires  into  the  ^  Cause  of  the  Disease." 

Mr.  White  asserts,  that  the  compbunt  is  produced  *^by  a 
morbid  action  essentially  different  iiom  that  of  inflammation. 
It  'iqipears  (he  add^  highly  probable  that  the  glandular  struc- 
ture of  the  rectum  may  form  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease; and  it  is  sdso  presumaUe,  that  the  accumulation  of  hard- 
ened fsces,  and  the  pressure  occasioned  by  their  passage 
through  the  intestine,  and  the  violent  straining  thereby  induced^ 
may  prove  the  general  exciting  cause." 

The  method  of  treatment  is  explained  in  die  sixth  section. 
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As  it  evident  that  a  dilatation  of  the  contracted  passage  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  the  cure,  a  strong  analogy  has  led  to  the  me- 
chanical means  employed  in  other  strictured  parts;  but  these 
require  to  be  used  with  discrimination,  caution  and  considera- 
ble reserve*  The  author  examines  with  freedom  the  methods 
employed  in  this  case  by  others;  and  the  opinions  and  practice 
of  Wiseman,  Pearson,  Dessault,  Sherwen,  Rob.  White,  Dar- 
win, Charles  Bell,  and  Copeland,  pass  in  review. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  White, 
b  divided  into  two  branches,  general  and  medical, and  locator 
chirurgical.  l*he  great  object  in  both  is  to  keep  down  pain  and 
irriufion  while  the  distensive  means  are  carrying  on,  or  the 
remedies  employing  to  remove  the  disease  if  it  have  a  specific 
origin.  Bougies,  &c.  are  only  admissible  when  they  can  be  em- 
ployed widiout  creating  great  pain  and  irritation;  sometimes 
the  stricture,  if  not  longitudinal,  may  be  divided  by  the  knife; 
emollient  enemata  are  always  useful;  and,  where  anodj^es  are 
required,  the  extractum  Hyoeclami  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  has 
not  the  property,  of  occasioning  constipation. 

The  seventh  section  is  particularly  valuable  by  its  faas,  con* 
taining  fourteen  cases  of  contracted  rectum,  treated  by  the  au- 
thor; to  which  two  plates  are  annexed,  shewing  the  appearance 
of  the  diseased  intestine  as  ascertained  by  dissection. 


Case  of  Palsy  cured  by  TiiUbUion;  with  some  Observations  on 
the  Effects  of  TitiUation  on  the  Nervous  System;  by  Jamcb 
Wardrop. — From  the  novelty  of  the  remedy,  the  £orcuoaie 
result,  and  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Wardrop's  remarks,  we  are 
induced  to  g^ve  our  readers  the  principal  part  of  hb  detaiL 

[From  the  London  MedicAl  and  Physical  Journal  for  September,  1812.] 

"  A  man  twenty*three  years  of  age,  in  the  month  of  April, 
1810,  when  with  the  army  in  Portugal,  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  which  was  at  that  time  epidemic  among  the  troops.  In 
consequence  of  repeated  attacks  of  the  disease,  he  remained  for 
nesirly  twelve  months  in  the  different  military  hospitals  of  Coim- 
6ra,  Lisbon,  &c.  Besides  what  he  described  as  the  febrile  dis« 
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ease,  he  had  a  severe  affection  of  his  head,  for  which  he  was 
bled  piofusely;  and,  when  he  returned  to  Britain,  he  had  a 
complete  paralytic  affection  of  die  left  side.  By  living  ih  the 
country,  he  regained  a  good  deal  of  strength;  and  he  was  able 
to  move,  though  in  a  very  small  degree,  the  paralj^c  arm  and 
hand.  Soon  after  this,  the  complaint  in  his  head  returned  with 
its  former  violence,  but,  by  copious  and  repeated  bleedings,  the 
giddiness  and  stupor,  which  were  the  chief  symptoms,  were 
removed.  The  paralytic  affection  of  the  left  side,  during  this 
attack,  became  more  complete;  and,  although  his  general  health 
improved,  yet,  in  the  beginning  of  August  last,  notwlthstand- 
ing  the  most  rigid  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  a  continued  use 
of  blisters  and  electricity  to  the  affected  side,  the  limb  continued 
feeble,  and  his  arm  and  hand  perfectly  useless. 

*^  When  I  saw  him  at  this  period,  which  was  the  middle  of 
August  last,  eighteen  months  fix>m  the  commencement  of  his 
illness,  he  had  a  marked  halt  in  the  left  leg,  and  the  left  arm 
hung  motionless,  not  having  the  power  of  even  producing  any 
sensible  movement  with  any  of  his  fingers.  The  arm,  too,  was 
considerably  wasted;  the  hand  (edematous,  with  occasional  pains 
about  his  shoulder;  his  pulse  a  litde  full  and  frequent;  his 
tongue  ftirred,  and  a  tendency  to  head-ache.  After  completely 
emptying  his  bowels  by  aloetic  purgatives,  and  cupping  him  in 
the  neck,  by  which  treatment  all  the  febrile  symptoms,  and 
those  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  seemed  to  be  re- 
moved, I  began  to  try  the  effect  of  titilhtton. 

*'  The  process  which  was  employed  to  titillate  was  extreme- 
ly  simple*  A  person  was  directed  to  draw  a  feather  gendy  over 
die  surface  of  the  skin  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  until  it  excited 
laughter;  and  I  purposed  that  tUs  should  be  done  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

^  On  trial,  it  was  found  that  the  desired  effect  could  readily 
be  produced.  At  first  it  was  found  that  a  considerable  time 
was  necessary  to  excite  laughter;  but,  the  more  frequently  the 
application  was  employed,  the  more  quickly  it  was  accomplished. 
He  found,  too,  tluit  the  laughter  was  produced  much  more 
speedily  when  he  was  tickled  by  another  person,  than  when  he 
used  the  feather  himself;  and  that  it  was  most  easily  excited^. 


I 
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by  a|ipl3riDg  the  feather  to  the  part  of  the  palm  where  k  ia 
marked  by  the  flexion  of  the  thumb. 

«*  The  benefieial  eiiecta  which  the  titillatioQ  pnxtuced  on  Ae 
paralytic  arm,  exceeded  my  most  aasguioe  cxpectatioiis. 

«^  After  employing  it  a  few  days,  he  began  to  feel  as  if  the 
^mb  were  re*animated,  a  sensation  which  lasted  a  short  time 
after  eachfit  of  laughter.  This  sensation  wsis  soon  Mlowed  by 
a  power  to  produce  a  sensible  and  vduntaiy  motion  of  die  fin- 
gers, which  daily  increased;  so  that  in  about  a  month  from  die 
^mmencement  of  the  use  of  the  titillation,  he  could  graap  his 
band  with  a  moderate  firmness,  and  move,  in  like  manner,  the 
elbow  and  shoulder  joints.  After  this  period,  the  strength  of 
the  limb  was  ray>idly  regained;  and  in  two  months  from  the 
commencement  of  this  treatment,  I  met  him  in  the  street  car> 
rying  a  bundle  under  the  affected  arm. 

«^  The  titillation  was  also  used  to  the  lower  extremity  of  die 
s|ffected  side,  the  feather  being  applied  to  die  sole  of  the  foot, 
where  it  failed  not  to  produce  n  speedy  and  great  degree  of 
Uughten 

^  Besides  the  titillation,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  I  also 
advised  him  to  nd>  the  limbs  with  the  diy  hand,  morning  and 
evening;  and  this  was  done  with  a  view  not  only  of  removing 
die  oedematous  swelling,  but  also  of  producing  an  additional 
exdtement  on  the  skin*  I  have  seen  the  patient  four  months 
after  the  above  treatment  had  been  employed,  when  he  remained 
perfectly  welL  I  am  aware  diat  the  event  of  luiy  new  mode  of 
treatment,  in  an  individual  instance,  cannot  be  sufficient  to  war- 
rant any  general  conclusion.  The  case,  however,  seems  to  me 
to  afford  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  influence  whtdi  the 
functions  of  the  skin  have  on  the  nervous  system,  and  to  open 
a  channel  for  observation  and  experiment,  in  various  diseases 
of  that  system,  which  may  lead  to  important  improvements  in 
dieir  treatment.  Under  that  impression,  I  have  ventured  to  lay 
these  remarks  before  the  puUic,  in  their  present  form;  and  with 
the  hopes  that,  by  their  early  communication,  the  good  effects 
of  the  practice  may  be  established  by  the  ample  experience  of 
others. 

^^  It  may  be  remarked,  before  concluding  these  observations, 
tBat  a  good  deal  of  discrimination  must  necessarily  be  employed 
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IB  aekdiiig  cases  where  titiDation  b  likely  to  prove  beneficial^ 
and  in  detenniniiig  die  extent  in  which  it  may  be  prudent  to 
amploy  such  a  leoieity*  Askagas  U^paialyticaffB^ioasecflfts 
to  depend  on  aa  iacieaasd  quandty  af  blood  in  the  eaccphalon, 
or  to  arise  from  ai^  morbid  altaiaCioii  uk  the  structure  of  the 
brma,  or  Its  coverings,  an  attempts  by  tidllalioQ,  or  odier  means, 
to  recover  the  power  of  the  paralytic  nerves,  must  be  finittless, 
if  not  hsgMy  daugerous.  TidOadon  appears  to  mq  to  be  applica- 
ble  to  those  cases  only  where  the  primary  aflfecdon  is  removed, 
and  where  the  palsy,  which  was  merely  one  of  its  symptoms, 
akme  renuuns.  How  hr  ddUadon  may  have  an  eflfect  in  allevi- 
adng  the  excruciating  pain  of  ik  douloureux^  sciadca,  and  some 
other  aflfecdons  which  seem  chiefly  confined  to  nerves,  experi- 
ence can  alone  determine.  TitiHadon,  when  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases,  must,  like  other  powerful  remedies,  be  at 
first  used  widi  caution;  and  we  are  enabled  to  vary  the  extent 
of  its  effedi,  firom  tickling  to  laughter,  or  even  convulsion. 

**  Every  one  knows,  from  personal  experience,  die  two  first 
degrees  of  its  efiects.  There  are,  I  believe,  many  instances  of 
its  having  produced  convulsions,  and  I  have  heard  of  one  case 
where  it  proved  fataL  In  all  probability,  the  effects  of  titiUadon, 
as  a  remedy,  should  be  confined  to  the  excitement  of  laughter, 
which  in  old  or  obstinate  cases  may  be  excited  even  to  an  im- 
moderate degree. 

*^  It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  determine  how  far  tttillation  acts 
direcdy  on  the  affected  nerves,  or  indirectly  through  the  medium 
of  the  brain;  the  latter  appears  to  be  the  most  probable  opinion; 
and,  if  this  be  found  to  be  the  case,  it  may  be  equally  beneficial 
to  titillate  the  skin  of  the  sound  as  of  the  paralytic  limb,  thus 
obtaining  a  more  extensive,  and  a  more  efficacious,  mode  of 
applying  titillation  as  a  remedy.  The  influence  of  mental  emo- 
tion on  the  nervous  system,  and  on  the  vital  and  animal  func- 
tions, has  not  yet  met  with  that  consideration  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  which  it  appears  to  merit.  The  effects  of  music  in 
some  of  these  diseases,  and  the  variations  of  the  same  disease 
in  individuals,  under  the  influence  of  different  mental  emotions, 
prove  this  influence,  and,  might  lead  us  to  expect  that  great 
beneficial  advantages  might  be  derived,  from  acting  on  the 
minds  of  those  afflicted  with  such  coofiplaints." 
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*  In  giving  an  analytical  view  of  this  large  volume,  the  dia* 
tribution  of  the  subjects  adopted  by  the  author  will  be  followed;* 
and  though,  perhaps,  his  arrangement  is  not  the  most  perspi- 
cuous possible,  yet,  by  treading  in  his  footsteps,  we  shall  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  his  work, 
than  could  arise  out  of  any  attempted  alteration  of  his  plan,  ac- 
cording to  any  notions  of  our  own. 

The  Introduction  of  xxv  pages,  is  occupied  with  general  ob- 
servations on  the  advantages  arising  out  of  this  branch  of  pro- 
fessional study;  and  in  an  elucidation  of  some  particular  points 
of  importance.  The  peculiar  advantages  of  the  study  of  morbid 
anatomy  he  author  enumerates  under  the  ^ve  following  heads. 

^^  1st  This  study,  by  elucidating  the  nature  and  progress  of 
diseases  connected  with  a  derangement  of  organic  structure, 
affords  a  sure  foundation  upon  which  an  opinion  may  be 
grounded,  respecdng  the  nature  and  progress  of  such  diseases. 

<^  2d.  As  the  study  proves  that  parts  similar  in  their  struc- 
ture are  subject  to  the  same  organic  derangements,  it  exposes 
the  fallacy  of  many  hypotheses  which  have  been  propagated 
respecting  organic  diseases. 

^^  3d.  If  parts  of  a  similar  structure  be  subject  to  similar  or- 
ganic derangements,  morbid  anatomy  may  tend  to  unfold  the 
structure  of  many  of  the  smaller  parts  of  the  human  body, 
which  have  hitherto  escaped  observation,  as  it  shows  that  many 
of  these  smaller  parts  are  subject  to  the  same  organic  derange- 

•  "  The  arrangement  adopted  differs  a  little  from  that  of  preceding^  au- 
thors; for,  instead  of  describing  in  continuance  all  the  organic  derangements 
of  the  guUet,  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  intestines,  I  have  classed  under  one 
head  the  same  diseases  in  the  different  parts  of  tlie  alimentai^  calksl*  fol- 
lowing rather  the  arrangement  of  diseases  than  parts."  Introd.  six. 
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menu  as  diose  organs  whose  structure  is  obvious  to  our  unaa- 
aisted  senses. 

^  4tlu  JUbrbidy  like  comparative  anatomy^  assists  in  distin* 
guishing  those  organs  which  are  essential  to  life,  from  others 
of  less  importance,  and  also  shows  that  every  part,  even  of  the 
same  bowel,  is  not  equally  sensible  or  equally  necessary  to  the 
prolongation  of  life. 

*^  5th.  This  study  points  out  the  imcertabties  and  deficien- 
cies of  many  parts  of  medical  science,  and  particularly  as  to 
the  method  of  cure;  and  hence  may  pave  the  way  to  a  new  aqd 
improved  method  of  treatment." 

These  general  observations  on  the  advantages  arising  from 
examining  and  understanding  the  diseased  alteration  of  struc- 
ture in  various  parts  of  the  animal  frame,  are  illustrated  by  the 
particular. examples  of  diseased  liver,  hernia,  and  ^stricture  of 
the  urethra. 

^  The  pressure  of  the  enlarged  liver  may  interrupt  the  fimc- 
tions  of  the  stomach;  or  the  same  cause,  impeding  the  free  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  through  the  different  bowels  of  the  belly, 
as  well  as  through  the  liver  itself,  may  produce  a  dropsy  of 
the  belly.  The  enlarged  liver  is  the  source  of  still  further  mis- 
chief; by  pressing  upon  the  gall  ducts  it  impedes  the  free  pas- 
sage of  the  bile  into  the  intestinal  canal;  and  the  bUe  thus  ob- 
structed, passes  off  by  another  channel,  and  is  taken  up  by  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  occasioning  jaundice.  Nor  is  this  all  the  evil 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  affection  we  are  considering.  By 
means  of  inflammation,  the  enlarged  liver  may  be  united  with 
the  neighbouring  parts;  and  if,  in  such  a  situation,  an  abscess 
should  take  place  within,  the  contents  of  the  abscess  might  be 
discharged  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  belly,  into  the  sacs  of 
the  pleura,  or  even  into  the  lungs. 

^^  The  progress  of  the  disease  called  rupture,  or  hernia,  af- 
fords another  and  very  striking  example  of  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  morbid  anatomy i  for  even  the  most  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomy  of  the  body,  in  its  sound  state,  conve]^ 
but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  sute  of  the  displaced  parts,  or  of 
the  state  of  the  canal  through  which  the  dispbcement  has  been 
propagated*  The  displaced  portion  of  the  intestine  pushes  be- 
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fere  it  life  diin,  slippety,  tnd  elastic,  peritooamm,  which  lines 
the  bellf;  and,  after  such  an  occurrence,  the  lining  soon  tosei 
its  nacuitf  characters,  being  comrerted  hito  a  ctense,  hitnetlated 
ikiembrane,  which  freqoendy  contracts  adhesions  with  tbi 
neighbouring  parts.  The  intestines,  during  die  different  stages 
of  thtf  disease,  are  more  or  less  twisted,  ootnpresAed,  and  often 
inflamed.  By  consequence  of  the  displacement,  their  coats  be^^ 
come  thicker,  as  also  the  neighbouring  cellular  substance. 

<<  Of  the  preceding  remarks,  the  disease  called  stricture  of 
the  urethra  affords  a  vety  strong  illustration.  In  the  eariier 
stages  of  the  (this)  disease  it  only  produces  a  membranous 
growth,  which,  in  its  future  progress,  is  converted  into  liga* 
ment,  and  even  into  cartilage;  and  the  neighbouring  parts  are 
frequently  reduced  to  the  same  morbid  state.  In  addition  to 
die  pain  and  diflkulty  in  discharging  the  urine,  die  usual  am* 
comitants  of  stricture,  the  disease  often  occasions  vtrious  con* 
stitutional  symptoms:  among  these  may  be  enumerated  great 
nervooff  irritation,  despondency,  in  some  cases  bordering  upon 
delirium,  and  in  other  cases,  symptoms  sinukr  to  those  which 
attompany  an  ague.*' 

If  the  examination  of  diseased  parts,  post  mortem^  according 
to  the  rules  of  anatomical  science,  and  with  a  reference  to  dte 
symptoms  during  Kfe,  had  needed  a  recommendation  to  those 
who  feel  the  value  and  the  advantage  of  coBecting  fiscts,  Dr.' 
Monro*8  Introdoctbn  would  be .  particularly  valuable;  and, 
should  diere  be  any  professional  persons  who  still  doubt  the 
importance  of  this  species  of  investigation,  we  refer  diem  to  the 
arguments  here  employed. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  view  of  dte  contents  of  this  volume, 
we  shall  venture  a  few  cursory  observations  on  the  language 
employed  in  it,  as  well  as  in  some  other  works,  of  the  present- 
period. 

Morbid  anatomy  for  the  anatomy  6f  diseased  parts-^M or^ 
bid  poison  for  the  contagtous  or  infectious  material  generated 
in  certain  diseases->*Female  complaints  for  the  diseases  of  the 
female  sex— *<ire  expressions  of  donbtftd  import  at  best;  and 
would  always  mislead  without  a  previous  paraphrastit  explan- 
ation. This  affected  conversion  of  w^rds,  made,  perhapsi  with 
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z  viev  to  oompressioQ,  has  done  much  toward  destroying  the 
perapkuity  of  tht;  language  of  science*  According  to  accepted 
usage,  they  express  something  very  different  from  what  is  in* 
tended.  Thus  a  female  complaint  is  a  disease  of  the  feminine 
gender  aK>rbkl  anatomy  is  the  science  itself  in  a  state  of  dis- 
ease. A  thousand  analogies  will  prove  this  to  be  *the  precise 
4ense  of  the  language:  a  gratuitous  admission  at  first,  may,  in 
time  and  by  custom,  however,  give  to  this  phraseology,  per* 
baps,  a  legitimate  establishment.  In  the  fluctuations  of  taste, 
many  wilder  innovations  may  arise;  or  we  may  return  to  the 
fid  standard. 

"  Multa  renascentuTy  que  jam  oeckUre;  eadentque. 
Qpae  nuDc  tiiht  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  uaiui;N 
^Ipein  pen^s  arbitrium  eit»  et  jus,  et  norma  loqiiendi.'* 

*'  Much  phrase  that  now  is  dead,  shall  be  reviv'di 
And  much  shall  die,  that  now  is  nobly  Uv*d» 
If  custom  please;  at  whose  disposing  will 
The  pow^r  and  rule  of  speaking  resteth  stUL'* 

The  practice  of  others  has  usually  been  brought  in  excuse  df 
employing  what  is  incorrect  in  itself.  Thus  far  Dr.  Monro  is 
supported  in  the  title  of  his  work;  but  we  think  it  strange  that 
a  professor  in  a  liberal  and  learned  science,  at  one  of  the  first 
schools  in  the  world  for  teaching  that  science,  should  employ 
colloquial  barbarisms  in  place  of  the  language  which  the  science 
itself  furnishes,  and  which  all  his  readers  would  better  under- 
stand. Why  should  the  disgusting  term  guttet  be  substituted 
for  the  naturalized  oesophagus?  The  doctor  apologises  for  his 
language  on  the  ground  of  his  being  employed  on  subjects  of 
more  importance.  Perhaps  he  is  so  employed;  but  he  should  be 
aware  that  neatness,  perspicuity,  and  even  elegance,  of  compo* 
sition,  are  compatible  with,  and  essential  to,  the  success  of  his 
labours,  when  he  presents  those  labours  to  the  public.  The 
language  of  his  dissecting  room,  like  his  dissecting  dress,  may 
be  negligent  and  coarse;  but  we  should  be  hurt  to  descry  the 
professor  of  medicine,  anatomy,  and  surgery,  issuing  into  the 
streets  and  public  places  enveloped  in  a  greasy  gown,  and  an 
old  leathern  travelling  cap  on  his  head.  If  the  language  of  this 
▼olume  is  redundant  widioot  perspicuity,  if  familiar  without 
ease,  the  author  has  injured  medical  literature  by  his  example; 
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^  The  b&fter  tort  should  ^t  before  them 

A  gMce,  a  mtfmer,  a  deconifli;  ^ 

Something  that  gives  their  actions  Kght, 

Not  only  makes  them  gteat,  but  bright "-«m*Paji»c 

■    Having  ventured  thus  £»,  en  patsani^  on  a  aubjecft  we  ^ 
of  some  importance,  especially  in  this  age  cfin^cnlioa 
coinagt:,  when  new  tenns  swt  up  daily,  to  ^  frq;ht  die  famguage 
from  its  propriety^"  we  proceed  to  the  body  of  the  work. 

The  first  chapter  consisii  of  ^  Gieneral  Obaenrataoos  upon  die 
Structure  and  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Aliaasutary  Canal," 
preliminary  to  the  pardcular  objects  of  the  volume,  which  avr 
classed  under  the  six  ibUowiag  beads. 

1.  Comprehends  an  explanation  of  the  morbid  effects  which 
have  resulted  from  hurtful  substances  swallowed  by  design  or 
accident. 

2.  Organic  affections  peculiar  to  the  coats  of  the  alimentary 
canal. 

3.  The  nature  and  distressing  consequences  of  the  displace*> 
ment  of  a  part  of  the  alimentary  canaL 

4.  An  explanation  of  the  various  nial*conformatioiis  of  the 
alimentary  canal. 

5.  Description  of  worms  which  occasionally  infest  the  alimen- 
tary canal. 

6.  An  enumeration  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  an  enlarge- 
ment  of  those  neighbouring  organs,  which,  by  pressing  upon 
the  alimentary  canal,  prove  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
progress  of  its  contents. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  the  rich  and  interesting  harve^ 
which  the  subject  promises,  and  expectadon  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. 

'^  The  greater  part  of  the  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canaV 
included  in  the  above  six  classes,  tend  to  obstruct  the  passage 
of  the  aliment  to  a  greater  or  less  degree;  creating,  in  some  \Dr 
stances,  a  permanent,  in  others  only  a  temporary,  obstruction. 

"  The  permanent  obstruction,  by  stricture,  is  of  slow  growth, 
but  constant  in  its  operation,  and  becomes  greater  and  greater, 
either  from  the  gradual  increase  of  the  concretion  or  tumor  oc- 
casioning it,  or  from  the  gradual  approximation  of  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  canal;  whereas,  the  stricture  from  spasm  conies  on 
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suddenly,  is  geocraHy  of  short  duiatioo,  and  the  qMtfmodic  con- 
traction frequently  goes  off  spontaneoiuly,  or  alter  the  exhibiT 
tion  of  proper  remedies. 

^  But  upon  some  occasions  the  spasmodic  contraction  is  not 
removed  during  life;  and  upon  dissection  we  find  the  muscular 
coat  of  an  unnatural  hardness. 

^  There  is  in  some  constitutions  a  remarkable  disposition  t$ 
diseases  which  obstruct  the  alimentary  canaL  I  have  met  with 
several  4»adents  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  labour  un- 
der two  very  different  causes  of  obstruction  at  the  same  time^ 
•r  in  succesuon. 

^^  The  symptoms,  originating  from  very  different  causes  of 
fibstraction,  are  in  some  respects  similar;  the  patient  suffers 
much  from  a  severe  tiglttness,  pain,  and  soreness,  in  the  disr 
cased  part. 

*^  The  mucous  membrane  being  much  irrttaied,  the  mueus, 
which  is  secreted  in  an  extraordinary  quantity,  instead  oi  being 
a  miU  fluid,  becomes  thin,  of  a  light  green  or  yeUow  colour, 
and  acquires  an  unnatural  acrimony,  so  as  sometimes  to  eiccori^ 
ate  the  neighbouring  parts;  and  it  is  discharged  m  considerable 
quantity  from  the  mouth,  by  hawking,  or  along  with  the  fseces* 

^^  Those  mucous  glands  and  their  ducts,  which  are  situated 
above  the  seat  of  the  obstruction,  being  much  irritated,  attain 
an  unnatural  size,  whilst  those  under  it  are  not  at  ad  affected* 

^^  The  above  symptoms  are  occasioaally  aggravated  by  catch^ 
ing  cold$*  and,  in  these  circumstances,  and  from  the  irritaUe 
nature  of  the  patient^s  constitution,  an  unnatural  local  spasBM> 
die  contnction  is  sometimes  excited,  which  aggravates  bis  suf- 
ferings, 

*  We  would  be  (^lad  to  see  the  popular  and  vague  term,  catching  cold, 
expelled  from  works  of  science.  What  does  it  strictly  and  truly  mean? 
Sometimet  it  meets  tis  In  the  ibrm  of  catarrh,  or  bronchitis  1  now  it  Hmps  in 
iheumadm*  sitfibostes  in  ■athma,  and  our  Professor  employs  it  to  aggrn- 
vtte  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  in  the  intestinal  canal.  In  short,  it  is  the 
scape-goat  of  all  our  sins,  with  respect  to  the  cause  of  disease.  What  is  the 
eause  of  my  complaint  says  the  patient?  The  reply  of  the  nurse,  the  apothe* 
«ary,  the  surgeon,  the  physician,  and  the  professor,  is,  you  have  caught  cold. 
•Thus  have  wc  gone  00  from  age  to  age,  but  surely  it  is  now  time  to  quea- 
tion  the  validity  of  this  catching  cohL  It  may  continue  to  be  the  shibboleth  of 
eld  women,  but  the  term  should  be  discarded  by  men  of  sense  snd  sciep^. 
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^  ^  The  coinf itation  is  at  first  but  litrie  afiected^  but,  hi  cMi8e# 
quence  of  the  oontmuance  of  the  obstmcdng  cau^^e,  the  dfges* 
tive  powers  are  much  impaired.  The  patient  loaths  his  food; 
what  is  taken  becomes  acid;  he  loses  his  spirits;  and  is  occa^ 
sionaDy  very  costive;  but  at  other  times  much  weakened  by  a 
bilious  diarrhoea.  He  becomes  weak  and  emaciated,  and  has  a 
quiek  pulse:  he  suffers  after  a  time  veiy  great  pain,  owmg  to 
die  distention  bv  air. 

^  The  mr  accumulated  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  some- 
times distends  these  organs  to  such  an  uncommon  size,  diat 
the  convolutions  of  the  intestines  may  be  distinctly  felt  diroujjh 
die  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 

^  I  have  seen  the  stomach  and  intestines  distended  to  two  or 
diree  times  their  natural  size,  and  sometimes  even  ruptured 
by  unnatural  distention. 

^  It  has  been  matter  of  dispute  among  phjrsiologists,  from 
what  source  the  air  is  derived. 

^  ^*  It  is  not  compatible  with  the  ol^ect  and  limits  of  thia 
volume,  to  enter  at  large  into  this  question,  which  has  afforded 
matter  for  so  much  controvrrsy.  I  shall  therefore  only  observe, 
diat,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  part  of  it  is  swallowed,  a  part  is 
formed  by  secretion,  and  a  part  is  generated  by  fermentation. 

^  As  we  sometimes  meet  with  cases,  where  the  distention^ 
although  so  considerable  as  to  occasion  great  pain  and  uneasi- 
Bess«  yet  has  gone  off  gradually,  and  without  the  discharge  of 
mir  by  the  mouth  or  anus,  it  is  probaUe  that  part  of  the  accu* 
mulated  air  has  been  taken  up  by  the  absorbent  vessels. 
'  ^  From  the  abdomen  being  tense  like  a  dmm,  where  the 
atomach  and  intesunes  are  distended  by  air,  the  name  tym- 
panites has  been  employed  by  nosologists,  to  express  this  mor- 
,bid  state. 

^  As  the  air  somedmes  escapes  from  the  mtestines  into  the 
general  cavity  of  the  abdomen^  in  consequence  of  wounds,  uL 
ceration,  and  other  diseases,  nosologisu  also  describe  the  tym- 
panites abdominalis. 

*^  It  is  of  some  moment  to  distinguish  the  one  apecies  of 
.tym])any  from  the  other,  the  former  being  a  much  less  danger- 
ous affection  than  the  latter. 

*^  The  abdominal  Qrmpany  comes  on  suddenly,  die  belly  is 
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imifimiily  distended  in  whatever  posture  the  patient  is,  and  aho 
smooth;  the  patient  is^  not  sensible  of  wind  moving  within  his 
bowels,  nor  does  he  hear  the  sound  of  it;  and  he  is  not  relieved 
hf  passing  wind,  nor  is  the  distention  of  the  belly  diminished 
by  a  purgadve. 

^  The  intestinal  tympany,  on  die  other  hand,  comes  on  very 
graduallv,  the  turns  of  the  intestines  may  be  traced  by  a  careful 
examination;  and  the  sound  of  the  air,  passing  from  the  con- 
tracted to  the  dilated  position,  may  be  perceived. 

^  Besides,  the  patient  is  sensible  of  air  moving  from  one 
place  to  another;  and,  whilst  the  air  passes  from  one  turn  of  the 
intestine  to  another,  he  suffers  pain,  the  intestines  being  generally 
spasmodically  straightened.  The  patient  also  discharges  an  un- 
usual quantity  of  air,  upwards  and  downwards,  by  which  he  is 
much  relieved. 

^  It  may  not  l>e  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  intestinal  tym- 
pany has  been  mistaken  for  a  dropsy  of  the  belly;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  contained  within 
the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and  the  intestines  have  at  the  same 
time  been  filled  by  air,  the  distended  intestines  float  upon  the 
water,  and  render  it  difficult,  unless  the  patient  be  examined  in 
different  attitudes,  to  discover  the  water  within  the  belly. 

^^  An  acute  inflammation  is  sometimes  the  sequel  pf  the  im- 
moderate distention  of  the  stomach  and  intestines;  it  is  rapidly 
communicated  from  one  part  of  the  abdomen  to  another,  and 
very  frequently  proves  fatal  in  a  shon  time,  by  terminating  in 
g^mgrene.  But,  in  other  cases,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  obstruc- 
tion, we  find  the  coats  of  that  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
immediately  above  the  distended  part,  much  thickened,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
bladder  of  urine  becomes  much  thickened,  where  there  is  an 
extraordinary  impediment  to  the  exit  of  the  blood  or  urine. 

^  In  such  cases,  the  muscular  fibres  become  thicker,  redder, 
and  stronger,  to  overcome  the  unnatural  resistance* 

^  In  some  cases,  the  part  immediately  above  the  obstruction 
is  extended  into  a  pouch.  I  have  seen  the  gullet,  when  an  ex- 
traneous body  has  been  lodged  in  it  for  a  considerable  time, 
or  when  it  has  been  obstructed  by  any  other  cause,  dilated  into 
m  large  pouch,  which  stitt  further  obstructed  the  swallowing, 
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TJoA  tko  the  breathiag;  and,  when  that  pouch  is  placed  near  ta 
the  termination  of  the  gullet  in  the  stomachy  it  may  press  ao 
much  upon  the  heart  and  lungs  as  to  derange  the  functions  of 
these  organs. 

^^  In  a  similar  manner,  the  stomach,  when  the  pylorus  has 
been  obstructed,  sometimes  becomes  so  prodigiously  enlarged, 
as  to  reach  the  pelvb;  and  they  are  much  dilated,  from  ob- 
struction in  any  part  of  the  intestinal  canal*  I  have  seen  the  in* 
testinum  rectum,  in  consequence  of  obstructioiii  so  dilated,  as 
10  be  capable  of  containing  a  thild's  head. 

^  The  veins,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  obstruction,  sometimes  be- 
oome  enlarged,  or  varicose,  and  add  materially  to  the  bulk  of 
the  tumours  so  that,  when  the  rectum  has  been  extended  in 
consequence  of  an  unnatural  obstruction,  it  proves  an  impedi* 
ment  to  the  free  discharge  of  urine,  or  the  contents  of  the 
uterus. 

«^  But  the  part  beneath  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  undergoes 
a  very  opposite  change;  it  is  always  somewhat  contracted  in  its 
diameter. 

^  The  unnatural  pouch,  created  by  the  obstruction  in  the  ali« 
mentary  canal,  generally  adheres  to  the  neighbouring  parts. 
The  distention  continuing,  some  part  of  the  pouch  becomes 
thinner  than  the  rest;  the  absorbent  vessels  are  roused  to  act 
more  powerfully  than  usual,  by  the  stimulus  of  the  unnatural 
distention;  the  sac  becomes  thinner  and  thinner,  and  at  length 
bursts,  or  the  unnatural  sac  is  destroyed  by  ulceration;  thus  a 
communication  is  formed  between  the  neighbouring  organs,  as 
between  the  guUet  and  windpipe,  between  the  stomach  and 
colon,  or  between  the  contiguous  turns  of  the  intestinal  canal* 
Through  this  unnatural  communication,  the  contents  of  one 
part  may  pass  into  another,  which  proves,  on  some  occasions, 
the  cause  of  instant  death,  as  when  the  contents  of  the  gullet 
escape  into  the  windpipe;  but,  in  other  instances,  life  is  thus 
prolon^d,  as  when  the  pylorus  is  obstructed,  and  when  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  pass  directly  into  the  colon." 

Having  made  these  remarks,  which  are  applicable  to  the 
various  causes  of  obstruction  in  the  alimentary  canal^  the  audior 
proceeds  to  describe,  in  the  second  chapter,  the  organic  dis- 
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eases  of  the  guUet^  stomachy  and  intestines*  This  chapter  is 
^Tided  into  six  sections,  the  first  of  which  treats  ^^  of  Extras 
neotss  Bodies  lodged  within  different  Parts  rf  the  ARmentartf 
Canalj  and  of  their  Ej^ectsP 

Id  this  section  are  collected  matiy  extraordinary  mstaiices  of 
^Obstances  swallowed,  with  the  eflfects  produced,  and  dtssectfona 
of  patients  who  died  from  this  cause-  The  two  following  show; 
very  forcibly,  how  far  the  alimentary  canal  can  accommodate 
itself  to  such  intrusions, 

^  A  child,  two  years  of  age^  sw^Rowed  a  glass  ball,  three 
inches  in  circumference;  it  passed  through  the  canal  in  two 
days,  and  did  not  produce  a  bad  symptom.  A  female  cbtldi 
Aree  years  old,  swattowed  a  pair  of  compasses,  tiro  inches  and 
a  half  long,  and  which  passed  through  the  alimentary  canal  in 
tfiree  days,  without  creating^  at  Che  tiaae,  or  afterwnnis,  a  bad 
symptom.*' 

Section  2. — ^^  Of  Obstructions  in  the  Alimentary  Canal^  occa-* 

stoned  by  Alvine  Concretions^ 

In  this  section  is  given  a  more  extensive  history  of  human 
alvine  concretions,  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  met  with;  the  mate- 
rials for  which  have  been  principally  furnished  from  the  exten* 
sive  collection  of  these  substances  made  by  Professor  Monro, 
senior:  four  plates  are  asmexed^  which  considerably  elucidate 
the  subject. 

The  symptoms  indicating  the  existence  of  these  concretions 
are  stated  to  be  irritation,  functions  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines impaired  and  altered^  much  griping  and  sometimes 
acute  pain. 

^^  The  pain  in  the  bowels,  in  some  cases  fixed  to  one  part^  is 
much  more  severe  upon  one  occasion,  than  another,  especially 
after  taking  acids,  or  food  of  difficult  digestioii,  and  is  fre^ 
quently  attended  by  nausea  and  vomitings 

^^  Some  patients  are  much  constipated  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  yet  have  a  constant  inclination  to  go  to  stool.  Others  have 
watery  stools,  and  discharge,  along  with  these,  a  quantity  of 
viscid  ropy  mucus,  or  blood;  after  which  they  are  much  re- 
lieved. 

^^  Some  patients  discharge  their  stools  involimtarily. 
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,     Scctioo  Z,--^^'.  Of  Calculi  tfthe  tonails.^ 
Of  [this  very  uncommon  disease  two  cases  are  insefted* 
Of  the  calculi^  three  in  number^  in .  these  caseSf  a  descrip^on 
is  given  by  Professor  Jameson,  and  a  chemical  an^ysis  by  Dr* 
Thomson* 

&icAm  4^^TrtaiB  oS  fbm  ^  £^ea8  of  Ar^enk.V  , 
>  in  ^MS  scctioQ  «re  comamrd  Mveral  etperimmits  aMuk  ^ 
animals  wtfa  ameBtt  in  ks  nwt^c  Mate»  IimI  itith  muAfM 
talphnwts  df  tihifc  whatance.  From  these  cdsparimeBta  il  ^ 
|Kai«d  ^  that  the  metallic  «raenic  liiight  be  taken  by  iIq|s  wiik 
Aiiipittiilgrv  to  ^  etalBiit  -of;  aeveral  g^ni.''  It  pi:od|ifled, 
iMmveft,  in  thme  aaaea,  aomfe  fhsturbanoe  in  the  fint  fa»- 
4ii^g^inid  its  eodiibilion  was  £dlowad  by  a  coolBdcvabk  inw  «r 
urine. 

It  fbi|ht  %e  <eil^ct(fed  Aat  th«  tnte^AiiHn  thvoii^  <i7hteh  0|*- 

^mivitmnkkVtit  %fst6tci  inmU  Mfi  now  ht  dMbrfttii  tlM  co^ 

m^^fii9^v»iU  Ae  (Bisu  The  late  Dr*  Wh9«t«Memd,th«t 
tki»  tUritititi^  btfb^ad  this  system  by  the  fiielUtias  cf  ifae 
A!tl<^s  oMlfw  'niM  tftperfttMttUi  {AiyiMo|p8t  fkMttttHH  nM 
equally  positive  that  the  blood  was  the  ttiediwn. «  My  fMbsf% 
tS^ihMjkxieWpoiimtmu^*^  tafys  our  ai]thc«*,^^led  htm  «d4i  aWfer- 
cm  :cMi€his(<fn.  tie  tofiptM^,  chat  ^iM  nift  only  afeeta  die 
Itefvcbi  to  ^ieh  ft  is  priniai^  appfie^;  hut  is  aho  ahsofbedt 
«fl^  bain^  thin  ttiaed  mitk  lAie  Mood,  pmves  tmd,^  by  its  m^ 
tlaii^^  l^iNifb  npM  the  tfbrv^a  of  the4ieart  end  MeoA^iMei^ 
IM  thl^  Whdte  nervous  tystem/' 

.  Whc<!i  opMiHi  4ias  %6en  ftwallofred  in  a  ^letlfMdito  ^ifMk^^ 
two  distinct  sets  of  symptoms  arise.  These  iot  *^ytf6g9s  toi^ 
pOi",  4lbw  Md  :Altf  pUb^  tateaihilif;)  ift  liat  ^aicft,  ^ilBcull«  and 
iimti9M06s4mi  ii^iidaidly  beoemee^toweir,  so  thai  there  is  a 
dleriatt^tamiaiieion  between  the  JbapiMSons.  TUm  palee  p^ 
dually  becomes  mwe  feeble  andde^iNffvaift  the -hfeattdBg  be* 
kniies  'iMc^pvar.  The  jietkai  kXk  hm  a  phiAiited  ideep,  Itom 
whkh  heiilaeeMt  atMke,  sfad  diee  apafAtt^a,  end  soeiiethtiee 
le  itaMi  cenvdsed.  In  other  tases,  vott^Mn^  lakes  filice,  ttid 
the  pddcat  bt^taee  afttrwatrds  pmilyilo»" 
The  great  object  is  to  remove  Aie>paison^fi^dai  the-MMIiedi, 
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aii4  ihi&  ia  to  be  done  by  ^me^o,  Qf  Uio^e^  Profe^sQV  M(mro 
rccQUUDcods,  io  pn^fercnce  to  all  o(bfiX9>  sul^^li^  of  zinc  u\  so- 
lution, in  do^s  of  gj.  IO  Sss.  Tb^  greater  piurt  q{  tl^e  9ecUQQ 
ia  employed  in  describing  an  ipatrmuem  fqr  <;anveyi^  ^is 
into  tbe  stomach* 

SfCfion  6ir^^^  Qf$fi€  EffecU  qf  q^nctfOratml  Min^^ol  Acid9» 

Of  ^^  sectiwi  oif  half  a  pag^  i(  ia  only  meiseaaacy  t(i  give 
the  title. 

(;iniu^T£R  III.  Cm,m9* 
'^.QftAe  Orgmifi  Dim^  t^thfCg^  qftfu^  ^^vml  G^mfL'' 

*nd8  chapter  k  pf  great  importances  as  k  afpliea  t»  aonat  «f< 
tbe  iMBt  fimoidaUe  aMad  (atsX  diHeaaea  inguknt  to  tkfi  mdmal. 
frame.  In  the  dtstribution  of  the  aubfect  of  tbia  A^MHi  J3h% 
Monro  a4Qpta  the  &Upwln(f  arrangement:  1.  Organic  ^erange* 
ments  of  the  vittoua  coat  of  the  pharynx^  gullet,  stomach,  and 
intestines.  S.  Of  the  ceButar  coat.  3.  Of  the  mucous  coat.  4.  Of 
die  peritdnsal  coat. 

'  The  organic  morbid  alterations  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  pha- 
rynx, gullet,  stomach,  and  intestines,  are  first  ei^fkined.  (The 
investigation  is  confined  to  that  part  o(  the  alimentary  canal 
which  is  included  between  ^he  pharynx  a^d  rectum.)  These 
organic  derangements  are  treated  of  under  the  head^  inflamma- 
tipn,  tbiekeping,  ulceration  and  gangrene,  ul(;eradon  and  erosion 
from  dysentery,  milt-like  tumor,  polypi,  sarcomata,  iratery  tu- 
mors, fungous  tumors,  hsBmorrhotds,  varicose  tumors,  strictures, 
wheM  the  other  co«ts  ave  not  affsotad,  pcofacting  ring  of  Sr* 
Ijainte^  iphtbae,  amaU-'pox  postulfl,  dtpoaitinai  of  eartib^y  f0r- 
nMHtion  of  bme. 

The  steand  suction  of  tbia  ehnptar  (tb»  ftrat  aaption  oattliiM. 
only  ft  ajFAopsia  of  its  arraiiglmicot)  tmaitaof  inibmmatiM^f  ike 
vakma  coat  Thetie  ate  thm  facts  in  tfaia  sf  ctfeo;  whieh»  aai 
hffiffaig  come  diraeilp  ondlbr  the  Mihor'a  obaervuMct,  mair  mm. 
bo  deemtd  uaninfeeieaoiig  to  owr  sendeas.  It  has  very  gmetaliir 
been  imdoratQiod,  that  red^eat  and  tiurgesianeo  of  the  aMngb** 
bmring  ;irteti<»  are  eaaemial  to  inHammiiiep  of  die  imteattnei* 
fiip*  M^nr^  htm  seen,  hMover^^thnbofrdsof  fotieatawko 
died  with  all  the  ftymfMim  of  bflammaiioot'OC  a  aea*g^e9a 
colour;  which  colour  coidd  not  be  iniputi^d  to  putrefaction,  aa 
the  body  was  (bodies  were)  examine4  a  short  time  nfter 
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death."  In  three  cases,  the  author  saw  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  pharynx  thrown  into  a  state  of  high  inflammation,  in  con« 
sequence  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  ^  The  colour  of  this  inflam^ 
motion  was  very  peculiar;  it  was  not  a  brilUant  red^  such  as 
that  produced  by  vernuHon^  but  the  purpk  red^  such  as  carmine 
or  lake  gives.^  In  the  body  of  a  woman  who  died  of  diabetes, 
he  **  observed  an  appearance  in  the  intestines  similar  to  that  oc- 
casioned by  inflammation*  Upon  a  more  accurate  examination, 
the  red  colour  was  found  owing  to  a  red  jelly  effused  between 
the-peritonsal  and  muscular  coats  of  the  intestines*"  In  this  in- 
flatumation  of  the  villous  coat,  the  mucus,  instead  of  being 
a  itiild,  transiparent,  viscid  fluids  is  rendered  opake,  white, 
aOiAetiakB'  fopy,  and  even  frothy* 

M  I 

l^ection  3*—"  Thickening'  of  the  Villous  CoatJ^ 

The  villous  coat,  from  repeated  inflammation,  remains  in  a 
thickened,  spongy,  and  irritable  state;  and  the  common  occurs 
rence  of  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  adds  very  much  to  this 
thickening.  The  general  description  is  illustrated  by  cases,  and 
the  fact  rendered  more  obvious  in  Plate  XIV.  In  the  Museum 
of  Edinburgh  there  are  several  specimens  of  coagulable  lymph 
being  thrown  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine  in  such  quantity 
as  to  take  the  form  of  the  cavity,  and,  being  discharged  per 
anum,  were  deemed  to  be  worms  of  a  very  unusual  kind  and 
siae. 

Section  4«—-^^  Ulceration  and  Erosion  of  the  Villous  Coat*^ 

This  state  of  disease  is  often  the  occasion  of  establishing 
preternatural  communications  between  neighbouring  parts,  from 
the  adhesion  preceding  the  ulcerative  process*  *^  The  symp- 
toms which  denote  ulceration  of  the  viUous  coat,  are,,  slight 
hot' and  cold  fits;  hectic  flushing  of  the  face;  pain  in  the  part 
aflected,  becoming  less  acute,  sxAdetum^action  of  the  belly^ 
pulse  fuller  and  slower,,  often  irregular."  In  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  ^^the  patient  becomes  very  thtn,  and  very  weak,  and 
also  very  costive,  hot,  thirsty,  and  feverish,  and  in  this  state 
languishes  for  a  few  months;  at  length  he  b  aflbcted  by  stupor 
and  delirium,  and  diescompletelyexhausted." 

Section  5 — "  Gcw^r^r*"  ' 

^'  Inflammiation  of  the  villous  coat  rarely  terminates  in  gan- 
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graie."  In  this  section  there  are  many  practical  remarks,  for 
which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  woric  itself.  It  also  con* ' 
tains  a  detail  of  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  and  a  minute 
history  of  a  case;  but,  why  inserted  here,  we  do  not  fully  see; 
because,  in  the  iauces,  larjmx,  phaiynx,  oesophagus,  stomach,  and 
die  whole  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
morbid  appearance.  In  a  distant  part  of  the  volume  we  find 
the  *^  symptoms  of  mortification  of  the  villous  coat."  P.  151. 

Seaion  6. — ^^  Of  Inflammation^  Ulceration^  and  Erosion^  ^f^^ . 

ViUous  Coat  from  Dysentery.^ 

The  history  and  symptoms  of  dysentery  are  here  detailed 
from  a  manuscript  of  the  author's  uncle.  Dr.  Donald  Monro. 
The  concluding  part  of  the  section  we  would  gladly  insert,  as 
containing  some  general  £u:ts  respecting  the  habits  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane;  but,  when  we  look  to  the  number  of  pages  yet 
to  go  over,  we  are  compelled  to  forbear. 

Section  7. — **"  Of  the  Mtlt-ltke  Tumor  of  the  Mucous  lUembrane.^ 
This  tumor,  which  our  author  considers  as  having  entirely 
escaped  the  attention  of  pathologists,  he  describes  as  having 
some  analogy  to  the  anomalous  tumor  of  his  grandfather,  to 
the  spongoid  inflammation  of  Bums,  and  the  fungous  hsema- 
todes  of  Hay;  and  also  to  that  organic  disease  of  the  testes, 
described  by  Baillie,  under  the  head  of  pulpy  testicle. 

^  I  have  called  it,  says  Dr.  M— «,  milt-like  tumor,  as  it 
resembles  in  colour  and  consistence  the  milt  of  many  fishes;  and 
have  added  the  words  mucous  membranes,  because  it  grows 
only  from  membranes  of  that  description. 

^*  This  species  of  tumor  generally  attains  so  considerable 
bulk,  as  to  fill  and  even  to  distend  to  an  unnatural  bulk,  the 
bowel  within  which  it  is  contained,  as  I  have  seen  in  the  case 
of  die  bladder  of  urine;  but,  in  other  cases,  this  tumor  grows 
from  a  part  only  of  the  mucous  membranes,  lining  the  boweL 

*^  This  milt-like  tumor,  in  many  respects,  resembles  the 

mik  of  fishes;  it  is  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  it  is  also  nearly  of 

the  same  consistence,  but  rather  softer,  and  has  an  irregular  sur<» 

fiice,  and  is  covered  by  a  thin  membrane,  upon  which  there  are 

JA  number  of  vessels  filled  by  red  blood* 
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««  TUt  apetm  of  tmMr  very  itadUly  MU  to  pieces^ 
mim  in  pvt  with  watar^  farming  n  torbid  mixmre^  wA  h 
aeawwhat  hMdcoed  by  being  put  i«ia  stroiig  spirics.  It  «dh«rea 
btic  •&i^y  t9  the  argam  from  whidi  it  grov»,  by  a  nmnbfr  of 
smtB  procemes*  wUch  lOiiDaate  theflMdves  imo  the  villoiii 
oMt,  which  has  atiamed  ao  umiatiiral  thicknemi  and^  iriicm  the 
tmnor  has  been  detached,  the  villous  coat  of  the  diseased 
bowel  assumes  somewhat  of  a  heaeyeomb  appcanmoe,  aad  it  is 
besmeared  by  several  drops  of  blood,  whidi  are  derived  from 
the  vesaek  which  extended  to  the  tumor  behig  torn. 

"The  bow;el  from  which  such  a  tumoir  grows  externsfy, 
betrays  marin  of  hilammation;  there  is  evidently  an  unnatural 
determination  of  blood  to  the  ^eat  of  the  disease,  the  Mood* 
vessels  upon  the  peritonaeal  coat  being  not  only  krgcr,  but  dso 
more  numerous  than  in  the  healthy  state. 

^^  There  is  another  peculiarity  in  the  disease,  viz.  a  very  re* 
markable  ofiensive  foetor;  and  the  organ,  containing  such  a  Su« 
mor,  is  as  much  di8colottred,~aDd  emiu  as  f«tid  a  small,  as* 
the  bowel  which  has  been  exposed  to  th(  Mr  for  several  days*" 

Am  endeavour  is  made  to  give  the  charactaristic  marbi  of 
this  tumor  which  distinguish  it  from  the  tumor,  to  which  it 
was  compared  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  sectioii,  accompli 
nied  with  a  coloured  plate,  (No.  VO  drawn  from  a  case  hestft 
related  by  Mr.  C«  Anderson,  of  Leith« 

Section  8 — ^^Cf  Polypu^^ 

In  tfiis  secdon  the  varieties  of  polypus  are  described,  under 
those  of  the  pharynx,  the  gullet^  and  the  stomach,  with  an  an- 
nexed plate,  (No.  VI.)  taken  from  the  disease  of  a  patient, 
whose  case  is  given. 

Section  9.^^*^  SteatomatQUt  Tumors,^* 

The  authof  has  not  see^  an  eMmple  of  ^  organic  disease 
of  the  villous  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal,  of  cpune  nothing 
satisfiscloiy  is  said  on  it« 

Section  10. — ^  Fun^  of  the  Villous  Coat  of  the  Alimentary ' 
Canat^  and  of  Fungous  Tumors  connected  with  that  Mem^ 
brane.^ 
This  disease  is  not  df  infrequent  occurrence;   the  tumors 
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htt  gtetraBf  of  n  «mfttl  aixe,  of  a  vciy  soft  j^ftitoltttot,  Meed 
«rtMn  tbrn^  tad  are  mosdy  tomposed  of  aevcnd  small  IoNIm^ 
The  diecbflipMyifig  sympCDms  depend  Hftudi  oki  the  litiittioii  of 
4ie  di»e«ie.  Whe«i  hi  the  ^ettophttgos^  diflfieuit  ^egluftitioo;  -aiiA, 
iH^htte  ift  Ihe  ^tMcioth,  kidigealliofi,  nauseft,  and  refedion  of  blood 
b)r  vomirifig;  vAtttk  iih  the  imesichies,  ptnii,  ^Mirghigf  and  ik^ 
thifge  of  bk)od  by  the  foees.  An  etching,  (No.  Vli^  repw^ 
Mflta  a  dosfer.  of  fongoils  tenors,  'whkh  stretched  aceoss  the 
colon,  and  which,  by  intercepting  the  passage,  had  oocasioMd 
co^siderahk  dtstenuoii. 

fltttiDus  l0-:rtnd  1  i,  treat  tery  coinisely  ^  o/Mennttrbml^ytmti 

'  )i'rota(i  tihese  ^ectiMs  we  can  oaly  tutAtt  that  soffletioMa 
va»i<!Ose  veins  of  the  stomach  burst,  and  large  qua&tjtiea  eif 
UbMttTe  iMt;  uM  the  hiacorical  fact  of  Coperaneos  having  <died 
tf  stn  h^MnoiYfaage  from  an  teeMorriioidal  varia. 

&c4oii  13*— -^^  Stricture  occononed  btf  4X  transverse  Told  of  the 

Villous  Coat  ojthe  AUmentary  CanalJ* 

la  every  >case  of  stricture  of  the  cesophagus^  stoaiach,  or  in- 
tastinea,  which  the.  author  has  seen,  all  the  coats  of  the  part  a& 
ffctad  have  been  constricted,  *^  so  that  there  was  an  appearanec 
as  if  a  cord  had  been  drawn  very  tighdy  around  the  diaeasod 
part  of  the  aliaaaataiy  canaL"  BatUie  and  Home  are  particu- 
larly relhnred  ten,  hut  why  are  not  the  later  and  interesting  pub- 

Ucfi^iqn^  of  Copdaod  and  White  noticed? 

•  .     *     '        ' 

Section  14^— ^ Of  Aphihwy^  and  IS^^^Small-pox Pustules wiihi 
in  the  jObnentary  *CmalJ^  afbrd  no  remarf^  that  will  be  at  all 
intereMhig,  except  flurt  flic  pnStifles  t>f  Mtiall^pox  bthewMes- 
thies  is  "^iin  extremely  rare?*  occirrrcncc. 

$;ectifMil6i— ««/>q^0nlioo  of  Cartilage  and  Bone  upon  the  Vtl- 

bus.  Coat  (jfthe  Alimentary  Canal!'* 

The  parts  ^  -the  ^caiial  most  sobjected  to  this  diaeaae,  am 
the  ^B8i»pbp(gui||  iuii^  and  recauq.  When  the  cartilagiiiou4 
ftoiOttre  -hfyj^tM^  to  .die  rectuaa,  tbp  syn^ptoms  are  described 

.  P«nt,/^aslj^t^Sf^ty  in  making  wateri  this  isfolbtr«d 
by  nausea,  impaired  digestion,  colicky  pains,  tenesmus,  and 
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habituid  costiven^s*  The  fecet  have  not  their  usual  size  a^d 
shape,  but  resemble  small  earth-worms^  and  are  expelled  onfy* 
after  a  considerable  efibrt;  and,  when  the  patient  is  very  cos- 
tive, blood  is  Sometimes  discharged  with  the  excrement;  and 
generally  a  quantity  of  fcetid  mucus,  ichorous,  or  purulent  mat^ 
ten  When  the  disease  has  been  of  some  duration,  soUd  faecea 
cannot  pass;  and  the  contents  of  the  intestines  are  discharged 
in  a  liquid  form,  and  even  these  are  passed  only  after  a  consi- 
derable efibru" 

We  now  came  to  the  second  general  division  of  this  chapter, 
^*  Organic  Derangementa  of  the  Ceilular  Coat  of  the  Alimentary 
Canalj^  to  which,  with  an  unfortunate  anomady  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  volume,  is  continued  the  term  section.  Ac- 
cording to  the  synoptic  view  (p*  111)  it  contains  three  subdi- 
visions: phlegmon  and  its  consequences;  albuminous  tumorS| 
and  diseases  which  originate  in  the  other  coverings  of  the  in* 
tesdnes.  As  we  have  professed  to  follow  our  author  precisely, 
we  must,  with  him,  call  this  second  general  division  section 
IT.  This  section  contains  general  observations  on  inflammation 
of  the  cellular  coat,  and  its  consequences,  abscess,  &c.  Secdon 
18,  is  on  a  subject  of  considerable  novelty  and  interest,  ^  the 
Deposition  of  albuminous  Matter  in  the  cellular  Coat  of  the 
Alimentary  Canal?^ 

^^  This  organic  derangement  is  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  ^d 
very  generally  affects  at  the  same  ume  different  l)owels  of  the 
abdomen  and  pelvis,  and  also  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
vicinity. 

^  In  the  earlier  psirt  of  the  disease,  we  observe  small  hard 
tumors,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  in  the  cellular  substance, 
which  grow  inwardly,  and  which  push  before  them  the  villous 
coat. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages,  the  diseased  bowel  attains  an 
unnatural  hardness  and  siae,  and  its  toats  are  prodigiously 
thickened  in  some  places.  Tumors  of  a  pyramidal  figure  grow 
inwards  from  the  thickened  parietes,  by  iHiich  the  diameter  of 
the  affected  part  is  much  lessened.  Upon  making  a  section  of 
the  coats,  we  observe  the  peritonieal  coat  somewhat  harder, 
whiter,  and  thicker,  than  common,  but  no  appearance  of  the 
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cellular  and  muscukir  coats,  for  their  place  is  occupied  by  die 
abuminous  substance." 

The  liver,  testes,  uterus,  and  lymphatic  glands,  are  all  sub* 
ject  to  this  disease,  and  have  their  texture  and  appearance  ex- 
ceedingly changed  by  it;  as  it  appears  in  the  liver,  it  is  here  the 
subject  of  a  particular  descriptkm. 

The  third  si^d>division  has  no  more  than  its  tide. 

The  diird  general  division,  ^^  Orgamc  derangemerUs  of  the 
mmculfir  Coat  of  the  AUmtntary  Canaly^  making  the  19th  sec- 
tion, contains  inflammation  and  its  consequences,  spasm,  and 
palsy.  The  contraction  of  the  middle  of  the  stomach,  as  stated 
by  Mr*  Home,  is  admitted  to  be  nearly  correct;  and,  in  die 
part  appropriated  to  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  intestines, 
the  species  or  varieties  of  cholic,  in  nosologists,  are  slighdy 
treated  of.  From  this  part  we  extract  the  fbllomng  passage,  on 
the  possibility  of  ascertaining  the  seat  of  the  contraction  by  die 
symptoms. 

^^  Pain  in  the  navel  has  been  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of 
contraction  in  ihejejimum  or  ilium;  nervous  oppression,  torpor,^ 
inclination  to  sleep,  when  the  stomach  is  empty;  occasional  dis- 
tention of  the  abdomen,  pain  in  the  right  side,  which  is  occa- 
sionally very  great,  and  which  stretches  to  the  back,  and  oc« 
casionally  to  the  top,  of  the  right  shoulder,  and  which  changes 
its  place  upon  the  expulsion  of  air,  slight  yellowness  of  the  eyes 
and  countenance,  with  an  inrcgular  and  soft  pulse,  that  of  the 
duodenum;  and  pain  in  the  right  side,  stretching  toward  the 
region  of  the  liver,  that  of  the  caput  cascum  coli*  Acute  twbting 
pain  about  the  navel,  which  is  not  increased  on  pressure,  the 
dragging  inwards  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  which,  when 
pressed,  feel  hard  and  knotty,  tenesmus,  and  obstinate  costive- 
ness,  ar^  pathognomonic  symptoms  of  die  painter's  cholic." 

The  muscles  of  the  palsied  extremities,  consequent  on  this 
species  of  cholic^  not  only  lose  tiieir  natural  size,  but  have  their 
structure  .converted  into  a  suety  substance;  as  has  also  hap- 
pened in  rachitis,  in  scrofula,  and  in  that  disease  called  osteo- 
sarcoma. 

The  20th  section,  still  subjected  to  the  anomaly  before 
noticed,  constitutes  the  fourth  general  division  of  this  chapter, 
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and  comprehends  the  ^  Organic  jyerangements  of  tht  Fr 
toneal  Coat.^^  The  subdivision  of  this  treats  of  inflammariiv 
Section  81,  small  tumors  growings  fiom  the  peritoneal  cos- 
Section  22,  ossification  of  the  peritoiueuiii^*Sectton  2^  b 
datids. 

The  last  of  these  subdivisions,  under  the  denonuoaboo' 
section  23,  treats  very  fully  on  the  obscure  form  of  mnaik 
in  the  hydatid;  and  from  which  the  following  cordlariese 
deduced: 

^  1st.  That  hydatids  are  not  peculiar  to  any  one  part  of  tk 
human  body,  and  (but)  are  most  commcHily  connected  wUit 
investing  membranes  of  the  liver,  ovaria^  or  iidney. 

«« 2d.  That  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  hyM 
which  are  peculiar  to  quadrupeds,  and  those  of  the  hais£ 
body,  as  is  obvious,  by  comparing  the  preceding  deacriptioD 
the  hydatid  oA()the  human  body,  with  those  of  the  hydaddsei 
quadrupeds,  which  have  been  published  by  Hartmana^  TpBE. 
Pallas,  Schrocder,  Fontana,  and  £.  Home. 

«  3d.  That  there  b  every  reason  to  conclude  thatbydatti*^ 
animals. 

"4th.  That  observation  and  experiment  have  not  yet  i^- 
mined  in  what  manner  hydatids  are  generated,  or  deposited,  f. 
within  certain  bowek. 

"  5th.  That,  as  the  smaller  hydatids  adhere  to  the  'm 
surface  of  the  larger,  the  larger  hydatids  may  be  caOedp^' 
nant;  or  that  these  animals  are  multiplied,  like  some  vcgctabte 
by  the  adhesion  of  the  smaller  hydatids  to  the  coats  ol^ 
larger  hydatids. 

«  6th.  That  the  coats  of  the  bowels  containing  the  bfJ^ 
are  much  more  frequendy  destroyed,  than  when  water  (»ly  ^ 
been  collected  within  them;  hence  the  hydatids  escafc^ 
their  original  situation,  and  sometimes  find  their  way  by  '^' 
natural  passages  into  the  intestines,  urinary  or  biJi^T^ 
windpipe,  Ecc. 

"  nh.  That  many  patients  recover  upon  the  discharge  of  o>^ 
hydatids. 

"  8th.  That  hydatids  may,  even  when  adhering  to  one  of ^ 
bowels  of  the  abdomen,  be  removed  by  incision,  providc^^*^'* 
exists  an  adhesion  between  that  viscus  and  the  panels  of  ^^ 
abdomen." 
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The  fifth  general  division,  catted  section  24,  treats  of  ^  Or^ 
game  Derangements  ofaU  the  Coats  of  the  Alimentary  CanaL^^ 

Under  diis  division  are  investigated  the  various  degrees  and 
situations  of  stricture  of  the  alimentary  canal,  scrofula  of  the 
intesdnes,  coats  of  the  alimentary  canal  reduced  to  a  pulpy 
state,  induration  of  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  dilatation  and 
rupture  of  a  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  organic  diseases  of 
the  mucous  glands  of  the  alimentary  canal,  scinhus  and  cancer 
of  the  gullet,  stomach,  pylorus,  and  intestines,  scirrhous  rectum, 
enlargement  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  alimentary  canaL 

Three  plates  accompany  this  part — No.  8,  representing  a 
fatal  stricture  of  the  oesosphagus;  No.  9,  a  cancer  of  the  oesopha- 
gus; and  No.  10,  stricture  occasioned  by  cancerous  tumors  at 
the  cardia,  and  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

The  third  Chapter  treats  of  those  obstructions  which  *<  oru 
ginatefrom  a  Displacement  of  a  Portion  of  the  Alimentary  CanaW^ 
These  causes  of  obstruction  are  IntuS'SusceptiOi  Procidentia  Ant, 
and  Hernia. 

Section  1. — ^**  IntuS'Susceptio.^^ 
This  derangement  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  infancy 
than  in  advanced  life.  It  is  of  *'  two  very  distinct  kinds,  that 
which  is  unattended  by  inflammation,  and  that  attended  by 
acute  inflammation  and  its  consequences.  The  former,  which 
occurs  generally  during  infancy,  in  most  cases  does  not  merit 
the  name  of  a  disease,  as  it  does  not  derange  the  functions  of 
the  alimentary  canal;  whereas  the  latter,  which  may  be  ranked 
among  the  diseases  pf  manhood  and  old  age,  is  one  of  the  most 
acute  and  fatal  dborders  incident  to  humanity.'* 

Hie  phenomena  that  distinguish  the  intus-susceptio,  accom- 
panied with  acute  symptoms,  from  inflammation  of  the  intes- 
tines excited  by  other  causes,  are  stated  to  be, 

^  The  sudden  appearance  of  the  symptoms  after  violent  strain- 
ing at  stool,  the  impossibility  of  tiu*owing  up  by  the  anus  as^. 
much  liquid  as  in  a  state  of  health,  togedier  widi  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  hard  tumor  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen^ 
and  which  is  painful  on  pressure." 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  well  marked  in  a  case  from 
Professor  Monro,  sen.  with  a  plate,  No.  ^1. 
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Connected  wtdi  thb  dcrtogemeat  of  Che  knettinld  canal,  is 
the  dbchai^  of  a  portion  of  intestine  by  stool.  AboHiiDg  as 
this  appears,  it  is  not  always  dangerous.  An  instance  is  here 
given  of  fifteen  inches  of  the  iUum  being  brougfit  away  by 
stool,  and  the- patient  having  good  heakh  for  many  years  after- 
Section  2,  **  Procidentia  An?*  is  so  connected  wiA  section  1^ 
that  it  is  barely  mentioned  here« 

Section  S,  ^  of  Herma^^  is  important  and  eUtensive,  occupy- 
ing the  volume  from  page  363  to  542;  and  is  illustrated  by  se^ 
veral  plates. 

To  give  such  an  finalysis  of  tius  section  as  wduld  be  at  all 
satifactoiy  to  ow  leaders,  n^duld  occupy  more  space  than  can 
be  dkmed  to  it;  we  mu«t  therefore  refer  to  tiie  work  itself 
and  only  observe,  that  the  author  has  brou^t  togedier  much 
curious  matter  both  anatomical  and  chirurgical,  on  every  spe- 
cies and  variety  of  the  ditease. 

Chapter  IV.  ^^  Of  MaUformatiom  of  the  hwer  Part  of  the 
Alimentary  Canal^  is  confined  to  a  description  of  mal-conibr« 
mations  of  the  rectum,  under  eight  varieties. 

Ist,  And  most  common,  is  that  in  which  the  rectum  is  cover- 
ed (when  it  should  terminate  in  the  anus)  by  the  common  te- 
guments, or  by  a  membrane  of  considersdble  thickness. 

2d,  When  the  membrane  which  obstructs  the  rectum  is 
internal. 

dd.  Unnatural  contraction  of  the  rectum. 

4ti),  Where  the  rectum  terminates  in  the  bladder  of  urine, 
urethra,  vagina,  or  womb. 

5th,  The  rectum  terminating  in  the  vagina,  through  which 
the  fsces  are  cUscharged. 

6th,  Where  the  rectum  is  sometimes  entirely  awanting 
(wanting.) 

7th,  Where  the  tectum  opens  through  the  os  sacrum. 

8th,  where  die  rectum  has  been  continued  through  die  va-* 
gina,  and  has  terminated  external  to  the  vulva. 


Chapter  V.  *^  On  the  Worms  -which  infest  the  human 
mentary  Canal^^  gives  a  short  detail  of  the  histoiy  and  anaio* 
mical  structure  of  the  Tenia  solium^  TV  dentatOf  T.  lata;  die 
Ascaris  vermicularis^  A*  himbricoideei  and  die  Trkhurie  hominis. 
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Of  the  last,  the  Trkhuris  hommU^  as  being  a  more  rare  q)e- 
cies  than  the  former,  we  shall  msertthe  professor's  description. 

^^  The  body  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  it  has  a  filiform  taaly 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length* 

^  Different  authora  vary  in  their  opinions  respecting  the  ana^ 
tomy  of  this  worm*  According  to  some,  the  animal  has  a  pro- 
boscis, which  it  can  eject  at  pleasure;  according  to  Goeze^  that 
is  the  penb  of  the  ani|nal. 

^^  The  stomach  and  intestines  form  a  long  canal,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  head  to  die  extremity  of  the  worm,  and  is  largest 
at  the  beginning;  b  Auch  smaller  at  die  tail  of  the  animaL 

^  The  ovarium^  which  frequendy  contains  ovida,  and  a  limjud 
fl^,  is  a  convohited  canal)  and  similar  to  that  of  the  female 
ascaris  vermicnlaris." 

We  hid  been  made  to  nnderstand,  that  after  chapter  five 
diere  was  to  be  a  sixth,  lo  consist  ^of  an  eaumemtion  of  the 
causes  which  lead  to  an  enlargement  of  those  neighbouring 
organs,  which,  by  pressing  upon  the  aHmentary  cand,  prove  a 
mechanical  obstructkm  to  the  progress  of  its  contents.**  But  we 
have  not  found  it  in  its  promised  place. 

Upon  the  importance  of  the  subject  oi  this  volume  there 
will  be  but  one  opinion— upon  the  quality  <^  the  materials  with 
which  it  b  formed,  there  will  necessarily  exist  diversity  of  es- 
dmadon«*mpon  the  stfle  in  wluch  it  is  written,  and  upon  ihe 
employment  of  low  and  popular  terms  in  the  place  of  those 
consecrated  to  science^  we  have  been  free  in  our  animadversions. 
But,  if  we  should  be  thought  to  have  fidlen  into  any  semblance 
of  severity,  we  deprecate  the  charge.  Our  duty  to  the  profes- 
sion, and  to  ourselves,  required  that  we  should  speak  out;  and 
tfab  we  have  done  in  the  spirit  of  perfect  charity  with  Professor 
Monro.  When  we  see  men  in  high  stations  negligent  of  ap- 
pearances in  tiieir  public  acts,  we  feel  for  the  credit  of  diem* 
selves  and  of  the  profession  to  which  they  belong;  and  we 
tremble  for  the  effect  of  precedent. 
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ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 
Remarks  upon  the  Hydrophobia. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  David  Hosack,  of  New-York,  from  Benjamin- 
Rush,  M.-  D.  Professor  of  Medicbe  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  the  fourth  volome  of  my  Medical  Inquiries  and  Obser- 
vations I  have  endeavoured  to  prove^  that  ^  disease  produced 
by  the  bite  of  rabid  animab  is  a  state  of  fever,  seated  chiefly  in 
the  blood-vessels,  but  extended  in  a  certain  degree,  in  com' 
xnon  with  several  other  sutes  of  fever,  to  the  nervous  and 
muscular  systems.  In  the  course  of  the  last  winter  I  received 
a  pamphlet  from  Dr.  Schoolbred,  a  British  physician  in  Cal« 
cutta,  containing  an  account  of  four  cases  of  hydrophobia,  the 
histories  and  cures  of  which  favour  the  opinion  I  have  pub- 
lished of  the  nature  of  that  disease,  and  of  the  remedies  that 
are  calculated  to  cure  it.  The  first  of  these  cures  was  perform* 
ed  by  Mr.  F.  Tymon,  the  second  by  Dr.  Schoolbred,  and  the 
other  two,  by  Dr.  Alexander  Berry. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  as  described  by  the  two  for- 
mer gentlemen,  strongly  marked  its  febrile  nature.  They  were 
chilliness,  a  warm  skin,  a  pulse  beating  from  104  to  110 
strokes  in  a  minute,  eyes  and  face  suffused  with  blood,  head- 
ach,  and  occasionally,  delirium. 

The  remedies  employed  by  them  were, 

1.  Bleeding  to  fainting,  or  until  the  pulse  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. The  effects  ofthis  remedy  were,  an  ability  to  swallow 
liquids;  bilious  discharges  from  the  bowels;  a  reduction  of  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse;  a  sense  of  heat,  and  a  desire  to  be  fan.- 
ned;  and  lasdy  sleep,  a  relief  seldom  or  never  experienced  in 
this  disease.  The  blood  drawn  in  the  case  described  by  Dr. 
Schoolbred,  was  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  such  as  marks  the 
second  grade  of  malignant  fevers. 

2.  Immediately  after  bleeding,  calomel  and  opium  were 
given  in  large  quantities;  the  latter  in  tincture  by  way  of  eiys- 
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ter,  and  by  the  moudi,  in  the  form  of  pills.  A'  blister  was  ap- 
plied to  the  forehead  in  one4>f  the  cases  with  advantage. 

The  two  cases  of  cures  performed  by  Dr.  Berry  were  of  a 
milder  nature.  They  yielded  to  purges,  injections,  mercury, 
and  blisters,  without  the  aid  of  blood-letting.  I  know  it  is 
common,  not  to  admit  any  case  of  disease,  from  the  bite  of  a 
rabid  animal,  to  be  hydrophobia,  unless  all  the  symptoms  re- 
corded in  books,  attend  it*  We  do  not  reason  in  this  manner 
in  other  febrile  diseases.  We  admit  of  different  degrees  of  vio- 
lence and  danger  in  the  plague,  in  the  bilious  fever,  and  in  the 
small  pox.  Why  should  we  not  admit  them  in  the  fever  which 
has  received  the  name  of  Hydrophobia? 

Upon  the  two  cures  performed  by  Mr.  T3rmon  and  Dr. 
Schoolbred,  I  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks. 

Pathologists  have  described  what  they  call  a  soap  bubble 
puke^,  that  is,  a  pulse  possessing  a  transient  vigor,  and  such  as 
seldom  requires  much  bleeding  to  reduce  it.  There  is  in  like 
manner  a  soap  bubble  state  of  fever,  apparendy  violent,  in  its 
first  stage,  but  which  soon  passes  into  die  prostrate,  typhus,  or 
gangrenous  states  of  feven  The  bilious  fever  in  the  southern 
states,  we  are  told,  frequently  exhibits  this  transition  from  an 
active,  to  a  feeble  state  of  the  arterial  system.  This  soap  bub- 
ble form  of  disease  appears  likewise  in  madness  when  it  occurs 
in  hard  drinkers.  After  one  or  two  bleedings,  which  are  called 
for  by  the  puke,  the  system  sinks  into  a  prostrate  state,  and 
unless  it  be  restored  by  prompt  and  liberal  doses  of  opium, 
volatile  alkali,  and  in  some  cases  by  ardent  spirits,  the  disease 
sometimes  terminates  in  death.  Now  the  hydrophobia  appears 
to  be  a  fever  of  this  kind.  No  sooner  is  the  soap  bubble  form 
of  the  disease  reduced  by  bleeding,  than  the  system  sinks  as  it 
does  after  bleeding  for  drunken  madness,  and  calls  for  the  im- 
mediate exhibition  of  all  the  remedies  commonly  employed  in 
the  proistrate,  typhus,  and  gangrenous  states  of  fever.  The  loss 
of  blood  in  Dr.  Schoolbred's  patient  was  but  forty  ounces,—- 
in  Mr.  Tymon's,  a  less  quantity.  But  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  the  disease  may  come  on  with  such  symptoms  of  pros- 
tration, as  to  forbid  bleeding  altogether,  and  to  require  the 
immediate  exhibition  of  the  most  cordial,  and  stimulating 
remedies.  Again,  there  may  be  cases,  that  will  yield  to  deple- 
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tion  by  purging  apd  sweathig  only,  and  in  which  Ueeding  may 
be  burtfuL  There  may  be  cases  in  which  bleeding  may  be  fbo 
bidden  in  the  beginning,  and  caDed  for  in  the  dose  of  the  dis- 
ease; and  lastly,  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  symptoms 
may  require  the  loss  of  Ae  same  quantity  of  blood  that  is  re* 
quired  to  cure  an  inflammatory  pleurisy  or  yellow  fever.  Ex* 
actly  the  same  variety  in  the  symptoms,  and  in  the  order  of 
their  appearance,  also  in  the  indications  of  cure,  occur  in  fevers 
from  nearly  all  dieir  causes.— But  why  have  I  supposed  such 
cases  of  Hydrophobia  to  be  possiUe?  They  are  to  be  met  widi 
in  books,  and  it  is  only  where  the  reme^es  have  been  accu- 
rately and  prompdy  accommodated  to  the  state  of  the  system  in 
each  of  them,  that  a  cure  eidier  by  accident,  or  design,  has 
ever  been  performed  of  that  disease.^ 

In  favour  of  the  practice  I  have  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  hydrophobia,  let  us  recollect  the  different  issue  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  smaH  pox  and  gout  since  they  have  been  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  the  unity  of  ferer,  compared  with 
their  issue  while  they  were  considered  as  specific  diseases. 
Ages  passed  away  in  fruidess  attempts  to  discover  remedies 
that  should  destroy  by  mixture,  or  expel  fnnn  the  sjrstem,  the 
poison  of  the  small  pox.  It  was  by  boldly  renouncing  them  all, 
and  treating  that  disease  as  a  state  of  fever,  by  bleeding  and 
cool  air,  or  by  cordial  remedies  according  to  the  state  of  the 
system,  that  Dr.  Sydenham  obtained  a  partial  victory  over  it. 
Paroxysms  of  the  gout  have  in  like  manner  been  relieved  and 
cured  by  rejecting  the  use  of  remedies  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  destroy  a  specific  acrimony,  or  a  specific  morbid  ac- 
tion, and  by  exhibiting  the  common  remedies  for  fever,  suited 
to  its  different  grades  and  seats.  To  expect  a  cure  for  hydro* 

*  Mr.  Nicholas  Nancrede,  student  of  medicine  in  our  university,  has  lately 
favoured  the  author  vith  a  sig^ht  of  a  copy  of  a  dissection  of  a  patient  that 
died  of  hydrophobia  in  Paris,  in  whom  marks  of  considerable  inflammation 
were  discovered  in  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  spinalis.  It  is  possible  dis- 
ease hi  that  part  may  be  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  in  swallowing  liquids*  and 
of  the  spasmodic  afiection  of  the  larynx.  The  above  dissection  suggests  the 
propriety  of  drawit»|y  blood  by  ctips  from  tlie  upper  part  of  the  spine,  or  of 
applying;'  stimulattni;  limments«  blisters,  or  caustics  to  it,  aocordin|p  to  the 
state  of  tlK"  system. 
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phobia  by  any  odier  means,  is  to  renounce  not  only  reason)  buf 
all  experience  in  medicine. 

I  shall  conclude  my  letter  by  mentioning,  that  several  cases 
have  lately  occurred  under  my  notice,  or  within  my  know* 
ledge,  in  which  there  was  good  reason  to  believe,  from  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  excision  of  the  part  many  days,  and  in 
one  instance  six  weeks  after  the  wound  was  inflicted  by  a 
rabid  animal,  prevented  the  disease*  When  patients  object  to 
this  radical  preventive,  or  to  the  application  of  a  caustic,  per* 
haps  moderate  depletion  by  bleeding,  purging  and  sweating 
medicines,  and  low  diet,  would  have  the  same  effect  in  miti- 
gating the  disease,  or  preventing  it  altogether,  that  they  have 
in  lessening  the  violence  of  the  small  pox,  or  preventing  an 
attack  of  the  yellow  fever.  Cases  of  the  success  of  the  first 
three  of  those  remedies  in  seven  persons  bitten  by  a  mad 
dog,  have  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  high  and  respectable 
authority  of  Dr.  Hillary,  in  his  Observations  upon  the  Diseases 

of  Barbadoes.* 

From,  Dear  Sir, 

yours  truly,  and  very  respectfully, 
BENJAMIN  RUSH. 

PbUadelphia,  March  15, 1813. 


Harrisonburi^,  (Hoclfingham,  Va.)  25th  January,  1813. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Eclectic  Repertory. 

Gentlemen, 

I  transmit  the  following  case  for  insertion  in  the  Eclectic 
Repertory,  if  it  shall  be  deemed  worthy  a  place  in  that  excel- 
lent periodical  work* 

I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

PEACHEY  HARRISON. 

James  Gordon,  aged  about  seventeen  years,  was  taken  on 
Monday  the  2rth  July,  1812,  with  a  diflBculty  of  swallowing. 
This  sensation  seemed,  at  first,  to  be  felt  low  down  the  ceso- 

*  Those  persons  took  at  the  same  time  musk,  cinnabar  and  camphor,  but 
^om  their  ineificacy  in  similar  cases  when  used  alone,  no  benefit  can  be  as- 
cribed to  them. 
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phagufti  near  the  slomach,  and  gradually  to  arise  to  the  pha- 
rynx. On  Tuesday  the  difficulty  of  deglutition  was  increased, 
had  pain  in  his  back,  some  chilliness  and  some  constriction 
about  the  breast:  begpin  also  to  feel  a  degree  of  ioimobility  of 
the  lower  extremities,  which  were  somewhat  cold.  Thursday, 
being  still  worse,  his  father  I4>plied  to  me,  and  gave  me  in 
substance  the  history  of  the  case,  above  stated;  and  further 
added,  that  he  was  incUned  to  think,  that  the  symptoms  had 
been  brought  on  by  an  excessive  use  of  brimstone  in  curing 
the  itch»  Upon  inquiry  I  found,  that  the  sulphur  had  been  used 
in  April,  and  that  the  young  man  had  not  been  well  since, 
without  however  having  any  very  distinct  cause  of  complaint* 
Upon  the  whole,  I  supposed  his  symptoms  to  be  nervous,  and 
that  no  very  great  importance  was  to  be  attached  to  them.  I 
sent  him  some  antispasmodic  and  anodyne  medicine,  his  sto- 
mach and  boweU,  as  his  father  informed  me,  having  been  well 
cleansed  the  day  before,  with  a  dose  of  the  May  apple  root. 

On  Saturday  the  first  of  August,  I  saw  him;  and  found  his 
deglutition  difficult,  and  his  lower  extremities  very  nearly 
immoveable.  I  also  discovered  a  paralytic  faltering  in  his 
tongue.  He  referred  the  obstruction  in  swallowing,  to  a  point  a 
little  above  the  sternum.  Upon  examining  the  fauces^  but  very 
slight  marks  of  inflammation  were  discoverable.  In  fact  he  had 
no  pain  in  attempting  to  swallow;  but  still  he  found  it  very 
difficult  to  do  it.  There  was  no  soreness  or  swelling  any  where 
about  his  neck  or  breast.  His  pulse  varied  very  little  from  the 
natural  action;  had  no  feverish  heat  on  his  skin;  but  it  exhibit- 
ed  a  slight  degree  of  lividness.  I  candidly  confess  that  I  was 
very  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  symptoms,  or  what 
course  to  pursue  in  the  treatment.  That  he  had  paralytic  symp- 
toms  was  obvious,  but  what  was  the  nature  of  the  affection  of 
his  throat?  Was  it  the  globus  hystericus?  What  had  induced  the 
paralysis?  It  did  not  seem  to  proceed  from  the  brain,  for  the 
intellectual  functions  were  quite  regular,  and  continued  so  till 
the  last  moment  of  life,  although  the  paralysis  became  univer- 
sal and  almost  entire.  As  to  the  treatment,  I  detracted  twelve 
ounces  of  blood  from  his  arm;  gave  a  cathartic;  directed  a  ge- 
neral warm  bath,  and,  after  the  operation  of  the  purgative,  .a 
continuance  of  the  anodyne  medicine. 
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August  4lb,  again  saw  him,  and  found  all  his  symptoma 
worse;  but  especially  his  difficulty  of  deglutition.  He  now  dis- 
charged considerable  quantities  of  phlegm,  and  his  throat  was  so 
closed  that  scarcely  any  thing  could  find  way  to  his  stomach. 
Of  this  fact  I  convinced  myself  by  causing  him  repeatedly  to 
attempt  to  swallow  in  my  presence.  In  short,  he  now  exhibited 
the  appearance  of  one  badly  choaked.  So  little  had  he  been  able 
to  swallow  for  a  few  days  past,  that  he  complained  of  great 
emptiness  at  stomach,  heart  bum,  and  sometimes  flatulent  dis- 
tentions. Discovered  no  aversion  from  fluids;  had  no  power  to 
move  any  part  of  himself,  but  his  head.  His  case  was  now  ex- 
tremely urgent,  and  his  danger  seemed  obvioiilsly  to  arise  frbm 
the  obstruction  of  the  oesophagus  and  the  consequent  inanition. 
I  now  came  to  the  resolution,  and  obtained  permission,  to  as- 
certain by  means  of  the  probang,  the  cause  of  dbstruction  in  the 
throat,  and  this  I  did  the  more  especially,  because  it  was  gene* 
rally  thought  at  this  time  by  the  family  and  the  neighbours,  that 
the  choaking  was  occasioned  by  a  knot  of  worms,  that  had  made 
their  way  up  into  the  throat.  Upon  the  introduction  of  the  in- 
strument, I  immediately  became  satisfied,  that  the  obstruction 
was  not  owing  to  worms;  but  to  an  inflammation  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  cesophagus,  which  had  so  diminished  its  diame- 
ter, that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  instrument  was  made  to  pass 
up  and  down.  He  felt  a  smarting  sensation,  after  the  instrument 
was  withdrawn,  and  for  a  little  while  could  swallow  better.  A 
large  blister  was  applied  to  his  neck,  and  other  means  attempted, 
but  in  vain.  He  died  in  a  few  hours.— -I  greatly  regret  that  I  had 
not  previously  been  made  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  intro- 
ducing a  flexible  tube  into  the  stomach,  with  a  view  to  convey 
food  and  medicine.  For  as  I  am  persuaded  that  he  died  chiefly 
from  inanition,  so  I  believe  this  plan  might  have  proved  the 
neans  of  saving  his  life. 

Did  the  paralysis  result  from  the  affection  of  the  throat,  or 
was  It  independent  of  that  afl*ection?  Neither  my  observation 
nor  my  reading  is  sufficiendy  extensive  to  authorize  me  to  de- 
termine this  question,  or  to  say  that  this  is  an  usual  case  in  the 
annals  of  medicine.  If  similar  cases  have  occurred,  and  have 
been  recorded,  they  have  not  fallen  within  the  range  of  my  re- 
search. Is  it  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  general  paralysis  ac- 
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companied  thh  affection  of  the  throat?  Dom  not  this  aeen  to 
indicate  that  some  peculiar  sympathy  exists  between  the  oeso* 
phagus  and  the  nervous  system?  The  hydrophobia  has  been 
demonstrated*  by  Dr.  Physick,  if  I  rightly  recollect^  to  have  its 
seat  in  the  pharynx;  and  with  how  tremendous  a  train  of  ner- 
vous symptoms  it  is  attended,  need  not  be  suggested.  Can  the 
absence  of  hydrophobic  symptoms  in  this  case,  be  owing  to 
the  lower  situation  of  the  affection  in  the  cMophagus?  In  short, 
if  it  hid  been  seated  in  the  pharynx,  woukl  it  have  been  hy- 
drophobia, attended  with  spasm,  instead  of  pandysis?  The  con* 
dition  of  his  stomach  was  precisely  similar  to  that  said  to  take 
place  in  persons  labouring  under  hydrophobia*  I  make  these 
inquiries^  because  I  do  not  believe,  since  I  have  discovered  the 
real  nature  of  this  affection,  that  it  was  ever  as  high  up  as  the 
pharynx,,  or  as  low  down  as  the  stomach.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  point  of  the  oeso* 
phagus  occupied  by  the  affection:  while  that  affection  was  still 
slight,  sind  after  the  dysphagia  became  considerable,  he  always 
referred  the  obstruction  to  ihe  same  place. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  iDformation  of  a 
gendeman,  who,  a  few  days  since,  died  near  Charlottesville, 
in  this  State,  of  dysphagia,  accompanied  with  universal  para« 
lysis.  I  believe  this  to  have  been  a  similar  case;  and  it  was,  I 
understand,  supposed  to  be  owing  to  exposure,  after  a  free  use 
of  the  mercurial  ointment.  He  died  within  four  days  after  the 
ilttack  of  the  disorder. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Eclectic  Repertory* 

Gentlemen, 
When  1  sent  you  the  communication  published  in  the  (Irst 
number  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Eclectic  Repertory,  de» 
scriptive  of  what  I  supposed  a  new  method  of  extracting  poi- 
sons from  the  stomach,  I  was  influenced  by  a  desire  to  propose 

*  We  believe  Dr.  Hsrrison  has  misunderstood  Dr.  P.  sad  Iherefere  we 
refer  tbe  reader  to  the  Mcdtcsl  Repository  of  New  Tark»  Vol.  5tb»  No.  lit» 
Article  Jst  Epitoss. 
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to  my  medical  brethren  a  method  of  treatment  which  might 
preserve  the  lives  of  many  unhappy  persons,  who  either  by  de- 
sign or  accident  had  swallowed  large  doses  of  laudanum  or 
other  poisonous  substances.  If  in  a  single  instance  I  had  been 
instrumental  in  preventing  death,  I  should  have  considered 
myself  very  happy;  and  to  have  withheld  a  communication 
which  might  have  been  attended  with  such  beneficial  effects^ 
would  have  been  in  every  respect  unjustifiaUe. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  you  and  to  your  read- 
ers, that  ip  several  instances  which  have  recently  occurred  in 
this  city,  the  practice  has  been  completely  successful.-*^In  two 
cases  treated  by  Dr.  Dorsey,  in  which  large  quantities  of  lau- 
danum had  been  taken,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  no 
other  mode  of  treatment  would  have  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  fatal  event.  Both  patients  were  saved  by  injecting  warm 
water  into  their  stomachs,  and  extracting  it  again,  together 
with  the  laudanum,  by  means  of  a  syringe. 

I  therefore  am  happy  in  having  called  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  a  mode  of  treatment  not  before  used  in  this 
country,  at  least  within  my  knowledge;  but  I  have  now  an  act 
of  justice  to  perform,  in  ascribing  the  merit  of  the  invention  ta 
Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  junior,  of  Edinburgh,  who  published 
it  in  his  inaugural  thesis,  in  A.  D.  \797.  OF  this  circumstance 
I  was  entirely  ignorant  when  I  sent  you  my  paper,  and  proba- 
bly should  still  have  remained  so,  had  it  not  been  mentioned 
in  his  book  of  Morbid  Anatomy,  a  work  which  has  but  very 
btely  come  into  my  hands. 

Very  respectfully,  I  am, 

gentlemen,  yours,  &c. 

PHILIP  SYNG  PHYSICK. 

PhlUdelpbia,  20tb  January,  1813. 
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Brief  Remarks  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Nourishment  of 
the  Fostus  by  the  Liquor  Amnii. 

BY  N.  CHAPMAN,  M.  D. 

[The  ensuing  article  cbnuins  a  very  concise  examination  of  the  arguments 
employed  by  the  late  Dr.  Davwin,  in  support  of  tlie  hypothesis,  that  the 
falus  is  nourished  by  the  Liquor  Amnii.  It  was  written  several  years  ago» 
and  with  no  view  to  publication.  Now  it  is  committed  to  the  press,  with 
the  hope,  that  it  may  contribute  to  check  the  progress  of  what  I  know  to 
be  a  greatt  and  so  fiur  aa  regards  this  country,  a  spreading  error  in  physio- 
Iog>'  My  criticism  is  confined  to  the  arguments  of  Or  Oarwin,  because, 
really  they  constitute  the  whole  defence  of  the  h}'poUie8is.  I  have,  per* 
haps,  pushed  my  analysis  to  an  unnecessary  extent.  But  as  the  hypothesis, 
since  its  recent  revival  has  gained  some  adherents,  and  promises  to  he* 
come  still  more  generally  received,  1  thought  it  deserving  of  such  aa  in- 
vestigation as  might  once  more  expose  its  fallacies. 

This  little  Essay  lays  claim  to  no  originality.  The  highest  and  only  merit  to 
which  it  pretends,  is,  tliat  of  exhibiting  a  tolerable  synopsis  of  facts  and 
feasonings  which  are  elsewhere  to  be  met  with,  bat  in  a  shape  more 
mixed  and  diffused.] 

Brief  Remarks^  &fc. 

Eminently  calculated  to  excite  curiosity,  we  find  the  nou- 
rishment of  the  foetus  engaging  the  researches  of  the  earliest 
cultivators  of  medicine,  and  the  collateral  branches  of  phi* 
losophy.  More  than  one  of  the  writings  of  Greece  which 
have  descended  to  us,  contain  very  plausible  explanations  of 
this  obscure  and  intricate  process.  Even  now,  when  we  boast, 
not  without  reason,  of  the  improvements  of  our  physiological 
knowledge,  we  retsun  substantially  these  primitive  conjectures, 
and  have  done  little  else  than  to  correct  some  of  their  grosser 
errors,  and  to  prune  away  a  few  of  their  most  obvious  absur- 
dities. 

Who  originally  maintained  that  the  Liquor  Amnii  is  the 
nutriment  of  the  foetus,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  The  sug- 
gestion does  not  belong  to  antiquity.  It  seems  to  have  been 
promulgated  about  the  period  of  the  revival  of  letters  in  Eu- 
rope. 

An  hypothesis,  in  itself  so  imposing,  could  not  fail  to  ac* 
quire  a  numerous  tram  of  advocates.  When  subjected  however 
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to  a  severer  investigation,  its  errors  were  exposed  and  it  expe- 
rienced the  fate  incident  to  sach  fallacies.  Deserted  by  its 
adherents,  it  sunk  into  oblivion.  But  from  this  state  of  derelic- 
tion, it  was,  after  a  lapse  of  half  a  century,  again  revived  and 
ushered  into  notice  by  the  author  of  Zoonomia.  With  all  his 
learning  and  ingenuity,  this  celebrated  writer  has  brought  to 
its  defence  not  a  single  new  fact,  or  additional  argument.  Yet 
such  is  the  authority  of  Darwin,  that  any  hypothesis  delibe- 
rately sanctioned  with  his  approbation,  whatever  may  be  its 
intrinsic  defects,  can  not  be  passed  over  with  contumely  and 
neglect.  What,  therefore,  he  urges  in  vindication  of  the  posi- 
tion, that  the  foetus  is  nourished  by  the  Liquor  of  the  Amnios 
I  mean  critically  to  examine,  and  to  attain  greater  perspicuity, 
I  shall  apply  my  strictures  to  each  link  of  his  argumentation, 
though  not  exactly  in  the  order  which  he  has  adopted. 

1.  It  is  contended  by  him  that  the  liquor  Amnii  is  not  an 
excrementitiousjluid.  In  this  opinion  I  entirely  acquiesce.  It 
cannot  be  the  sweat,  the  urine,  the  saliva  or  the  mucus  from 
the  nose  of  the  foetus,  as  has  been  ridiculously  imagined: 
nor  indeed,  can  it  be  any  other  foetal  production,  because 
it  exists  in  a  considerable  quantity  in  the  early  months  of 
gestation,  before  the  foetus  has  a  single  organ  completed  by 
which  it  could  be  formed,  and  as  it  is  found  in  blighted  ovu- 
la  in  which  there  is  no  foetus.  It  seems,  most  probably,  to 
be  an  exhalation  from  the  arteries  of  the  amnios.  But  does 
not  the  known  disproportion  between  the  quantity  of  the  fluid 
and  the  size  of  the  foetus  very  strongly  militate  against  the 
supposition  that  it  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of  nutrition? 
We  are  told  by  Haller  that  very  little  of  it  remains  in  many 
animals  at  the  time  of  birth,  and  that  in  rabbits,  especially, 
there  is  none.  This  fact  is  fully  confirmed  by  ibe  observations 
of  Harvey,  De  Graaf,  and  Monro.  In  the  human  species 
it  is  clearly  ascertained,  that  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
fluid  is  far  greater  in  the  early  than  in  the  latter  months  of 
pregnancy.  We  indeed  sometimes  meet  with  cases  of  par- 
turition where  it  is  totally  wanting.  These,  in  consequence, 
are  emphatically  termed  dry  labours*  But  there  is  another 
circumstance  relating  to  the  Liquor  Amnii  which  strengthens 
the  conclusion  I  am  endeavouring  to  enforce.  It  is  always  in 
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ibe  last  stages  of  gestation  more  or  kss  vitiated,  and  aottie* 
times  is  exceedingly  acrid,  and  even  bloody,  putrid,  and  of- 
fensively feculent.  Were  it  really  alimentary,  as  is  alleged, 
is  it  not  certain  that  it  would  be  supplied  in  a  ratio  co  the 
increased  demands  of  the  fcetus,  and  continue  throughout  a 
pure,  unmixed,  uncontaminated  fluid? 

2*  It  is  contended,  that  the  Liquor  Amnii  is  a  nutritive 
Jluid^  as  it  coagulates  by  heat^  by  nitrous  acid^  and  by  the  spirit 
of  wine  ^  like  mili^  serum  of  bloody  and  other  fluids  which  daily 
experience  evinces  to  be  nutritious.  After  what  I  have  said,  tf 
it  be  admitted  to  be  true,  it  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  in- 
quiry whether  or  not  it  possesses  the  properties  here  ascribed 
to  it.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  preceding  account  of  its 
properties  is  totally  incorrect*  By  chemical  analysis  very  ac- 
curately made,  it  is  proved  that  no  nutritive  substance  enters 
tnto  its  composition,  neither  sugar,  oil,  nor  mucilage.  It,  on  the 
contrary,  yields  water  holding  in  solution  volatile  alkali,  muri* 
ate  of  soda,  phosphoric  acid,  some  earth,  and  the  red  calx  of 
iron.  Nor  does  it  coagulate  as  is  represented.  When  heat  b 
applied  to  it,  or  it  is  mixed  with  spirit  of  wine  or  nitrous  acid, 
^e  only  change^t  undergoes  is  that  of  becoming  more  turbid. 

S.  It  is  contended  that  the  Liquor  Amnii  has  been  actually 
Ascovered  in  the  stomachy  which  he  conceives  is  enough^  alone 
to  determine  indisputably  its  use  in  the  foetal  economy.  But  let 
us  look  into  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  and  the  sources  whence 
it  is  derived,  before  we  assent  to  such  an  inference.  By  con« 
aulting  his  work,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  Darwin's  extensive 
intelligence  and  various  erudition  have  brought  to  aid  his  in- 
ference only  two  cases,  and  these  of  a  description  the  most 
equivocal  and  unsatisfactory.  They,  besides,  did  not  occur  in 
the  human  species.  The  first  of  the  two  cases  is  recorded  by 
Slade,  an  old  and  fabulous  writer  of  slender  repute,  who  re- 
lates that  he  once  detected  among  the  feces  of  a  foetal  calf 
some  hairs  of  the  same  colour  of  those  on  its  skin,  and  hence 
-surmises  that  the  calf  must  have  licked  them  off  and  then  swal- 
lowed them  with  the  Liquor  Amnii.  Not  to  dwell  upon  what 
is  unworthy  of  serious  scrutiny,  I  shall  merely  remark  that  a 
circumstance  is  in  the  case  presumed  which  can  never  happen. 
Though  the  foatus  when  approaching  to  maturity  has  an  im- 
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perfect  muscular  action,  it  can  not  make  many  or  extensive 
motions.  Coiled  up,  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  circumscribed 
capacity  of  the  uterine  cavity,  it  is  unable,  even  if  it  had  mus- 
cular power,  to  change  its  position  so  as  to  perform  the  actions 
here  ascribed  to  it.  But  though  hairs  were  actually  found  lA 
the  excrements  of  the  calf,  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that 
they  were  swallowed,  much  less  that  the  Liquor  Amnii  is  the 
food  of  the  foetus.  We  know  that  there  is  hardly  a  viscus,  or 
part  of  the  body,  which  is  not  subject  occasionally  to  a  growth 
of  hairs.  They  have  been  described  as  existing  in  the  urinary 
bladder,  the  omentum,  the  intestines,  and  even  in  the  heart  and 
arteries**  The  second  case  occurs  in  Heister's  Compendium  of 
Anatomy,  and  as  it  is  briefly  told,  I  shall  quote  it  in  his  own 
words.  ^  I  received,"  sa3r8  he^  **  a  full  formed  perfect  foetus  of  a 
cow,  inclosed  in  the  uterus  and  membranes,  in  cold  winter 
weather,  where  not  only  the  liquor  of  the  amnios  whicb  sur- 
rounds the  foetus  was  frozen,  but  the  same  liquor  was  found 
frozen  in  the  mouth,  oesophagus,  and  stomach,  like  one  con* 
tinued  substance.  The  column  of  ice  in  the  oesophagus  was 
about  an  inch  thick.  I  happened  to  see  the  same  another  win- 
ter." The  fallacy  of  the  preceding  case  is  too  obvious  to  re* 
quire  a  single  remark.  Congelation  can  not  take  place  while 
the  animal  is  alive.  The  common  temperature  of  the  body  will 
not  allow  of  it.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  column  of  ice 
was  not  formed  by  a  stream  of  fluid  in  deglutition.  If  it  hap- 
pened  at  all,  which  is  very  improbable,  it  must  have  been 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  waters  into  the  oesophagus  by  the 
expansive  force  which  is  exerted  in  the  freezing  of  fluids. 

4.  It  is  contended,  that  the  meconium  found  in  the  boweb 
of  new  born  infanta  attests  that  something  has  been  received 
into  the  stomachy  and  what^  he  triumphantly  demands^  can  it  be 
except  the  Liquor  Amnii?  To  this  I  reply,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  materials  of  the  meconium,  that.it  cannot  be  the  re- 
crement of  the  foetal  aliment  entering  by  the  mouth,  as  animals 
of  diflerent  kinds  have  been  born  with  it,  though  the  com- 
munication with  the  stomach  was  wanting.  Thus  Bellinger^ 
in  his  excellent  Treatise  on  the  Nourishment  of  the  Foetus, 

*  Monro. 
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dmvnbeB  a  pig  with  its  mcmh  en^iljr  impcraoiiB,.  yd  hwi 
iQi  altiBeBtary  canal  filled  with  the  mwal  cgrOenU:  and  M.  Ain- 
tOBie  states  in  the  history  of  the  Academy  of  Scaenoss  for 
the  year  1763^  that  he  ooce  met  with  a  lamb  the  ^^  stomach 
iaiestines  of  which  were  replete  with  a  glary  yeliow 
like  to  excremeota^  which  was  without  hesd^  heart,  hrngs^. 
pattcreas  or  Av^r."  la  the  Ediobargh  Medical  Essays  there  ia 
also  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Cakler,  a  siirgeoa,  of  a  child  in  whomi 
no  passage  existed  between  the  stomach  aad  intestiDcs,  bat; 
atsU  the  latter  contained  ^^a amaU  modicum'^  of  aecomum. 
The  preceding  facts,  which  no  doubt  might  be  mukiphed  hjr 
mote  extensive  researches,  are  ^ise  suficient  to  o^ewumt  dm 
hypothesis  which  I  am  combating.  With  regsrd  to  the  aseeop^ 
i|jiiim«  it  is  to  me  manifestly  the  product  of  the  alimenteijr 
oanak^  It  has  been  supposed  to  result  from.thehilepouved 
into  the  intescinea.  But  how  can  we  recimcik  tuah  a  auypoii 
aidon  with  the  existence  of  the  meconium  previously  s^  tfaer 
liven  being  in  a  state  to  perform  its  secretory  function,  and 
where,  indeed,  the  animal  has  been  curtailed  of  that  organ!  By* 
ms^y  writers  it  is  remarked  that  the  stomach  omA  bowels  o£ 
the  fflttus  contain,  during  every  stage  of  gesuticn^mone  orlesar 
of  mucous  master,  differing  however  from  the  Li^or  Amnii^ 
10  its  colour,  consistence,  and  other  qualities*!  It  is  thia  mu^ 
cus,  gradually  accumulated,  and  imperfectly  digestedv  whishr 
most  likely  constitutes  the  meconium.  Can  we  believe  tfaaS 
the  meconium-  is  the  excrementitious  part  of  the  Liquor  A4iinii^ 
when  it  is  recoHected,  that  though  the  fcstus  continue»nine 
months  in  utero,  it  rarely,  and  perhaps  never,,  except  whois 
the  sphincter  aoi  is  relaxed  by  death,  diachaiigrs.it.  Did  the 
ibttus  ieed  upon  the  ftuid^  it  would  regularly  void  fieces^ 

*  Haller  thought  it  was  the  remains  of  the  fluid  e»haledJby.the  ifitoatines^ 
as,  says  he,  "  I  have  seen  a  similar  substance  in  oilier  cavities,  and  in  the 
vft||;inai  coat  Df  the  testicl*.** 

«  t-TheBtami|iahs.ofthe'3ioungest  fsetuees  we  cuidissaot  aM>f(HU  of  »itia- 
Gou*  liquor,  w^ich  remains  of  nearly  the  tame  consistence  all  thetimt  oAgefr* 
tation,  except  that  it  becomes  gradually  somewhat  more  viscousAS  the  fostua. 
ihcreases.  "This  has  obtained  in  all  the  diiferent  animals,  I  have  had  occa<* 
aien  to  dissect.  Tlie  sfnall  guts  of  fcetuses  are  ftdl  of  a  glai^  mucilaginous 
liquor,  which  becomes  thicker  and  darker  coloured  as  it  descends  to  the 
great  guts,  where  it  is  collected  under  the  name  of  meconiam.**  Monro. 
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or  the  accumulation  must  be  immense.  We  know,  liowevari 
that  the  aggregate  of  the  discharges  at  birth  does  not  es# 
€eed|  in  quantity,  the  evacuations  of  a  single  day  after  the  child 
is  nourished  by  food  taken  into  the  stomach. 

5.  It  is  contended,  that  the  albumen  of  the  egg  hoe  been 
found  in  the  tAomach  of  the  chick  in  ovo^  like  the  Liqucr  Amnii 
in  thai  of  the  foetus^  and  hence  he  infers^  that  they  are  nourieh* 
ed  in  the  same  zoay*  Analogies,  as  has  been  well  observed^ 
are  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  illustration  than  of 
proot  They  can  indeed  be  rarely  trusted  in  the  discus* 
lions  of  scitncc.  To  be  admitted,  at  all,  they  must  be  close 
and  pertinent.  The  analogy,  in  the  present  instance,  is  not 
<rf  this  kind.  There  is  no  resemblance  between-  the  two 
fluids.  The  chemical  analysis  of  the  Liquor  Amnii  I  have 
already  mentioned*  Its  properties  would  seem  to  denote  k 
to  be,  though  in  fact  it  is  not,  ezcrementitious.  It  is  often 
loo,  nauseous  and  feculent*  The  albumen,  on  the  contrary^ 
yields  saccharine  matter  and  gluten,  and  therefore  is  nutri* 
tive.  Nor  is  it  ever  vitiated.  During  incubation  it  remains 
swect.'i^  These  distinctions  destroy  the  force  of  the  analogy* 
Nevertheless,  were  it  indisputably  settled,  that  the  chick  ia 
nourished  in  the  manner  stated,  the  argument  derived  from 
the  analogy  would  certainly  be  iatided  to  some  weight,  But 
this  has  not  been  done.  We  have  not  the  slightest  evidence  of 
the  chick  feeding  upon  the  albumen.  Nothing  has  been  deter* 
mined  upon  the  point,  except  that  the  stomach  of  the  chick 
throughout  incubation  contains  a  glutinous  fluid,  which,  how* 
ever,  we  learn  with  certainty  is  the  product  of  the  alimentary 
fanal  and  is  incident  to  the  fatal  state  of  all  animals.f  Of  thn 
objections  which  I  have  raised  to  the  Liquor  Amnii  being  tba 


*  Mosio's  experiments  are  concltisiTe  on  this  point  They  have  been  re- 
peated by  me  and  with  the  same  result. 

f  **The  mouth»  (zsophag:u8,  and  inf^luries,  are  alwajrt  found  noittt  but  neve^ 
contain  any  quantity  of  liquor  that  ean  be  collected,  or  wiU  run  oat  is  drops. 
The  bulbous  n^Undular  point  of  the  cesophagus  immediately  above  the  sto- 
mach, or  what  Peyer  calls  the  iiifimdHfuiuin,  and  the  stomach,  are  full  of  a 
liquor,  in  the  yemigett  chick  we  can  ditseett  and  continue  full  the  whole  time 
of  incubation.  This  liquor  of  the  stomach  is  at  firtit  thin  and  more  wateryi 
a^rwaids  it  becomes  cir^»  and  st  last  is  always  in  form  of  s  grayish  white 
nosoiis.*'  Monro. 
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pabulum  of  the  f<ttus,nearly  the  whole  might  be  urged  with  equal 
efiect  against  the  nourishment  of  the  chick  by  the  albumen.  But 
waving  these  altogether,  I  shall  rest  the  confutation  of  the  latter 
hypothesis  upon  different  and  specific  grounds.  Not  the  weakest 
of'this  new  series-of  arguments  which  I  am  to  submit,  is  deduc* 
ed  from  the  particular  position  of  the  chick  in  ovo.  Without 
entering  into  a  detailed  description,  it  is  enough  for  my  present 
purpose  to  mention  that  the  chick  lies  on  its  side,  with  its  neck 
bent  forward,  and  so  much  so  that  its  beak  is  placed  between 
its  thighs,  and  that  its  head  is  entirely  covered  with  its  upper 
wing.  Thus  arranged,  it  so  completely  occupies  the  cavity  of 
the  shell,  that  it  can  hardly  alter  its  posture.  With  its  ^ead  fixed 
under  its  wing,  how  can  it,  I  inquire,  drink  the  albumen?  But 
there  is  a  second  impediment  to  its  access  to  the  fliud.  The 
albumen^  as  well  as  the  viteUus,  is  held  in  a  distinct  mem- 
branous sac,  with  which  the  chick  has  no  communication.  This 
vesicular  conformation  is  a  provision  of  nature  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  fluid.  Were  it  ruptured,  the  fluid  would 
flow  out,  and  be  mixed  with  the  other  contents  of  the  egg. 
But,  the  advocate  of  the  hypothesis  has  himself  made,  very 
inadvertently,  an  acknowledgment  which  is  fatal  to  his  con* 
elusion.  We  are  informed  by  him,  and  the  fact  is  confirm* 
ed  by  thfe  observations  of  others,  that  the  albumen  of  the  egg 
of  the  hen  is  entirely  exhausted  at  the  expiration  of  the 
eighteenth  day  of  incubation.  What  is  the  food  of  the  chick 
during  the  residue  of  its  foetal  existence?  No  other  source  has 
been  assigned.  The  chick,  therefore,  according  to  him,  is  left 
for  several  days  destitute  of  nourishment.  The  very  time  that 
it  requires  most  food  it  is  totally  without  it.  For  those  who 
may  require  other  proof,  I  will  add  the  result  of  my  own  expe* 
riments.  I  have  ascertained  beyond  controversy,  that  the  egg, 
not  fecundated,  likewise  loses  its  albumen  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  day,  and  hence  the  corollary  is  plain,  that  the 
fluid  is  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  incubation,  and  is  not  con* 
sumed  by  the  chick.^ 

•  From  what  1  have  observed,  it  seems,  th*t  prior  to  the  twelfth  day  the 
albumen  suffers  no  diminution  either  in*the ^cum/,  or  the  infecttnd  ef^.  This 
I  believe  is  owing  to  its  not  having  attained  sufficient  tenuity  to  escape 
through  the  pores  of  the  shcU.  After  this  period  however  It  rapidly  disap- 
pears. 
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6.  It  is  maintained,  that  in  those  cases  of  monsters' which 
have  been  born  without  the  natural  passage  to  the  stomachy 
there  invariably  exists  a  vicarious  openings  and  that  this  tint- 
formity  proclaims  the  solicitude  of  nature  to  provide  a  pas^ 
sage  for  the  transmission  of  the  Liquor  Amniim  There  are 
two  cases  adduced  in  defence  of  this  position.  The  first  of 
a  child  with  an  impervious  gullet,  who  had,  an  opening  into 
the  trachea  and  cesophagus;  and  the  other  of  a  lamb  with* 
out  a  head,  haying  an  aperture  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck. 
As  these  are  (he  only  cases  which  the  supporters  of  the  hypo- 
thesis have,  iis  yet  collected,  it  is  presumable  that  they  are  all 
which  ca||T>e  produced.  The  records  of  medicine  and  the  mu« 
sea  of  Europe  are  full  of  examples  to  the  contrary. 

The  two  instances,  therefore,  which  are  brought  forward 
by  Darwin  to  establish  the  position  of  the  universality  of  the 
vicarious  passage,  so  far  from  doing  it,  must  be  considered  as 
rare  and  anomalous  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  when  contrast- 
ed with  the  innumerable  examples  of  an  opposite  kind,  can 
hardly  weigh  as  the  dust  in  the  scale  of  impartial  decision. 

With  this  I  conclude  the  inquiry  into  the  defence  of  the  hypo- 
thesis before  us.  No  other  argument  remains  to  be  noticed* 
It  results,  I  think,  pretty  distinctly  from  the  preceding  exposi- 
tion that  the  Liquor  Amnii  is  not  the  food  of  the  foetus.  Most 
of  the  considerations  which  warrant  this  deduction  have  alrea- 
dy been  detailed.  They  may  perhaps,  however,  be  presented 
again  with  advantage  in  a  view  more  converged.  We  say  then, 
that  the  Liquor  Amnii  does  not  answer  the  purpose  imputed 
to  it  in  the  foetal  economy. 

1.  Because  the  fluid  is  not  nutritious,  being  at  every  stage 
destitute  of  such  properties,  and  in  the  latter  periods  of  gesta- 
tion is  always  less  pure,  and  often  becomes  acrid  and  exceeding- 
ly putrid^  feculent  J  and  bloody* 

2.  Because  it  exists,  for  the  most  part,  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  age  of  the  foetus,  and  its  demands  for  nourishment. 

3.  Because  the  foetus  has  been  born  in  numerous  instances 
without  any  passage  by  which  the  fluid  could  be  introduced 
.into  the  alimentary  canal. 

4.  Because,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  third  month,  the 

stomach  and  intestines  of  the  foetus  are  in  a  soft  and  pulpy 
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f  lite*  touUy  uofil  to  receive,  or  to  perCorm  their  appropriate 
jK^tioa  on  any  alimentary  aubsunce. 

It  irould  aeenit  indeed,  that  during  the  growth  of  the  fcBtno^ 
Je«r,  if  any,  organic  functions  are  performed.  While  io  tbia 
ftate  of  exiytence,  the  operation  which  goes  on  almost  exclu- 
sively, is  the  evolution  and  perfection  of  its  different  parts* 
Till  this  end  is  accomplished,  all  the  organs,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  continue  quiescent  and  inacuve*  The  bnun  is  witbr 
mit  consciousness,  the  nerves  without  sensation,  the  musclea 
wtthout'voluntary  motion,  the  stomach  without  digestion,  the 
Intaatiaes  without  peristaltic  action,  the  lymphatics  without 
dboorption,  the  lungs  without  respiration,  the  glands  without 
secretion;  and  in  an  equally  passive  condition  arc  the  organf 
tS  sense*  J^  is  the  heart  and  bloodvessels  alone  which  to  any 
axteot  execute  their  functions  during  uMU'ine  existence.* 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  mode  by  which  the  fcetus 
is  nourished,  certsun  it  is,  that  its  own  oiganic  action  is  litde 
fioncemed  in  the  process.  Of  this,  we  can  require  no  other 
proof,  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  mentioned,  than 
that  it  continues  to  grow,  though  destitute  of  some  of  those 
organs,  without  which  life,  after  birth,  could  not  be  sustaiaed 
even  for  a  moment.  Cases  of  undoubted  authenticity  are  re- 
corded  where  footuses  have  attained  to  the  £udl  size,  and  in 
other  respects  were  perfect  in  their  conformation,  in  which 
the  brain,  or  heart,  or  lungs,  or  one  or  more  of  the  viscera 
of  the  abdomen  were  wanting.  The  subsistence  of  the  fcecus 
Is  obviously  altogether  parasitical.  The  food  which  it  derives 
from  its  parent,  through  the  mediation  of  the  placenta,  comes 
%a  it  properly  assimilated  to  enter  at  once  into  its  organiza- 
tion. By  the  previous  elaboration  which  it  undergoes  the  ali- 
asent  is  almost  wholly  divested  of  the  grosser  and  excremen- 
titious  matter,  and  it  is  on  this  account,  that  the  excretions  of 
the  foetus  are  so  inconsiderable  in  quanti^. 

?hUiidsl|»lu»,  Oec.  34  lAU. 

*  Ssumarez's  VhyMhgf. 
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Qb$frvQ»iom  on  the  Generation  and  Jhtrodaciion  of  Con agmu 
iff  Ships.  In  a  leUer  to  the  Rotors,  from  CoL  J.  Wiua  AMij» 
President  of  the  United  Sta$eo  Miiitary  FhUooophkal  Soch 
ety^  &c, 

WiTHOtfT  engaging  in  the  controrersy  tdatire  to  the  ittpet* 
tation  of  Ac  yeBow  fcfvcr,  or  its  generation^  vet  a  ftwl  atmoe- 
phere^  in  any  country,  I  may  be  permitted  to  stale  aomc  ftict8» 
and  to  draw  aoch  conclosions  as  these  focts  wiU  evidently  jttf^ 
tify,  on  the  peaoliar  facility  of  the  importation  in  sea  resselSk 

A  sea  vessel  must  be  made  waf^r-tight,  or  it  could  not  floalf 
on  the  sea:  it  must  be  dosed  above  as  weH  as  bdow,  or  it  would 
be  fiable  to  be  fiHed  by  the  sea  washing  over  it  in  a  storm,  and 
l9ie  cargo  must  be  compactly  stowed,  or  it  would  change  iti 
position,  by  the  tossing  or  roHing  of  the  ship,  and  endanger  'M 
tery  existence.  From  these  considerations,  it  is  self-evidenc^ 
that  a  ship  must  be  air-tight  as  well  as  i&afrr-tigfat,  and  a  por* 
tiott'  of  that  atmosphere,  whether  pure  or  foul,  in  which  the 
cargo  was  taken  in,  would  be  transported  with  it  to  the  place 
of  its  destination,  with  thb  single  difference,  that  if  pure,  iC 
might,  l^  its  confinement,  become  foul,  but  if  noxious,  it  mighty 
from  that  cause,  become  more  offensive,  but  could  ntrver  be« 
eomre  pure* 

To*  illastrate  thtis  statement,  and  to  take  a  more  comprehen* 
aive  view  of  the  subject,  let  us  examine  the  construction  and 
general  situation  of  a  ship  and  its  cargO)  during  a  voyage  from 
aoy  place  witUn  the  tropicsd  regions. 

Of  the  Const  ruction  of  a  Ship. 

The  hull  (the  only  part  necessary  to  be  examined  in  this  in* 
^iry)-  isr  composed  of  timber  and  plank.  The  frame  may  be 
«alkd  its  skelevon,  and  the  plank,  its  external  skin.  I'his  descrip- 
tion applies  to  its  deck,  as  well  as  to  its  bottom  and  sides,  all 
being  water-tight;  and,  except  by  ther  apertures  of  the  hatch- 
way andforecasde,  which  are  both  covered  with  tarpaulins,  and 
battened  down  when  at  sea,  neither  air  nor  water  can  enter  or 
escape.  Some,  indeed,  may  force  its  way  through  the  crevices 
^  the  hulk  head,  w4ien  the  lower  deck  is  not  flush  fere  and 
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aft,  and  some  gets  through  the  store  room,  on  the  ocraftionat 
opening  of  the  after  scuttle,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  people  in  the  cabin  and  steerage.  The  ribs  of  tfab 
skeleton  are  of  a  certain  thickness,  and  are  at  a  certain  distance 
from  each  other,  so  that,  between  the  ceiling  (that  is,  an  inside 
lining  of  pbmk  nailed  on  these  ribs)  and  the  bottom,  there  are 
spaces,  the  cubical  contents  of  which  are  equal  to  the  square  of 
these  spaces  multiplied  into  the  thickness  of  the  ribs. 

These  form  receptacles  for  all  the  foul  air,  especially  that 
which  is  more  ponderous  than  the  external  air,  and,  by  its  cool- 
ness, (being  below,  and  consequently  of  the  temperature  of  the 
water)  even  the  same  kind  of  air  would  be  more  heavy  than 
the  circumambient  atmosphere,  which,  in  the  West- Indies,  is 
generally  from  eighty-five  to  ninety-five  degrees.  But  as  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  ceiling  of  a  ship  should  be  tight  like  its 
bottom,  whatever  filth  there  may  be  in  a  liquid  state,  within 
the  ship,  must  filtrate  through  the  seams  of  the  ceiling,  (which 
are  always  open)  down  to  the  limbers  on  each  side  of  the  keel- 
son. There  are  in  all  ships,  holes  or  notches  cut  in  the  floor 
timbers,  close  to  the  bottom,  in  order  to  permit  what  water 
may  be  in  a  ship  to  run  into  the  well-room,  where  the  pumps 
are  placed;  but  whatever  will  not  filtrate  through  these  passages 
must  remain  in  the  limbers;  and,  accordingly,  whenever  a  ship 
is  discharged,  a  plank  of  the  ceiling  on  each  side  of  the  keelson 
(which  is  generally  left  loose  for  the  purpose)  is  taken  up,  and. 
the  limbers  are  cleared  of  all  the  filth  collected  during  the 
voyage. 

Every  man  who  has  been  at  sea  in  a  tight  ship,  has  been 
sensible  of  tift  stench  of  the  bilge-water,  or  the  accumulated 
filth  in  its  liquid  form,  as  soon  as  she  quits  the  port,  owing  to 
its  agitation  by  the  ship's  motion:  and  every  captain  of  a  ship 
knows,  that  the  colour  of  the  paint  in  his  cabin  becomes  changed^ 
precisely  as  the  colour  of  the  paint  in  privies  on  shore  is  well 
known  to  be  changed  by  foul  ezhaladons.  This  is  so  well  un- 
derstood among  seamen,  that,  to  designate  a  tight  ship,  they 
always  say,  "  she  does  not  make  water  enough  to  keep  herself 
srweet'!^  and,  in  many  instances,  they  have  a  plug  in  the  run 
abaft,  and  below  the  water  line,  purposely  to  let  in  sea  water  to 
mix  with  the  foul  water  within,  and  raise  it  high  enough  to  be 
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pumped  out*  The  pumps,  it  wiD  be  remembered,  cannot  take 
up  all  the  water,  for  there  must  be  a  hole  at  the  side  of  each 
of  them  to  let  Ae  water;  enter  and^  the  moment  the  water  is 
below  the  superior  part  of  the  hole,  the  air  will  rush  in,  and 
die  pump  will  suck;  besides,  owing  to  the  position  of  a  ship 
under  a  press  of  sail,  or  by  pitching  and  rolling  in  a  sea,  a  great 
part  of  the  water  between  tfie  ceiling  and  bottom  does  not  get 
to  the  pomp* 

Of  the  Cargo  of  a  Ship. 

Our  inquiiy  confines  us  to  the  produce  of  the  West-Indies, 
and  of  other  tropical  countries,  such  as  sugar,  molasses,  cotton^ 
coffee,  cocoa,  and  fruits  in  general.  Rum  is  sometimes  import* 
ed,  but,  since  the  almost  universal  use  of  brandy,  this  now 
makes  an  inconsiderable  part;  what  is  usually  mixed  with  other 
parts  of  a  cargo  would  not  correct  the  effluvia,  but  only  serve 
to  render  them  somewhat  more  volatile. 

In  loading  a  ship,  the  heaviest  articles  are  put  lowest,  for 
obvious  reasons,  that  relate  to  the  navigation  of  a  ship.  The 
sugar  and  molasses  then,  go  into  the  bottom;  the  coffee  and 
cocoa  go  into  the  wings  and  the  interstices  among  the  casks, 
and  the  cotton  is  stowed  above  all.  Here  then,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  kerneU  that  -may  drop  from  the  bags,  the  oozings  from 
rotten  fruit,  and  the  filtrations  or  leaks  from  the  sugar  and 
molasses,  will  all  find  their  way  to  the  limbers;  and  diere,  in 
the  temperature  of  at  least  eighty  degrees,  go  into  a  state  of 
fermentation,  or  into  bodies  capable  of  imbibing  it,  while  the 
air,  generated  by  that  fermentation,  will  ascend,  and  be  as  much 
as  possible  imbibed  and  retained  by  the  cotton.  In  proportion 
as  air  is  generated,  the  whole  will  become  compressed,  and  give 
a  great  velocity  to  that  which  might  be  forced  through  cre- 
vices, &c.  Add  to  this,  the  issues  from  the  barrels  of  provisions^ 
from  the  casks  of  water,  grown  foul  by  long  keeping  in  stagnant 
air,  of  waste  of  pvery  kind  made  by  the  sailors  between  deck, 
in  short,  every  thing  of  a  filthy  kind  will  find  its  way  to  the 
bottom,  and  add  to  the  general  fermentable  mass,  always  keep* 
ing  the  hold  full  of  compressed  fotfl  air.  Even  the  cleanliness 
of  the  cabin  accumulates  the  filth  below,  by  washing  every  thing 
down  into  the  hold. 

This  description  of  a  ship  and  her  cargo  is  purposely  made, 
Vol.111.  3D  No.  11. 
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vHbtlria  sttoaion  to  ithe  nriEcd  facts;  aad  all  the  effect  of  neg- 
Ugesce^  aad  want  of  jmdgmeoc,  which  many  circimiftaBcoi  woulfl 
justify  much  rdiaoce  iqKm,  in  support  of  the  oonclnsion,  are 
omitted,  because  the .  argument  is  not  intended  to  test  upon 
accidental  or  extraneous  particulsffs.  The  statement  ^videntljr 
shows,  that  if  the  germ  of  the  yeUow  fever  be  thus  baxethip  in 
the  West-Indies,  it  will  remain  in  the  best  possible  hoft-bed« 
till  it  be  brought  to  sprout  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  wharves* 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  filth  of  our  docks  and  slips, 
but  these  are  covered  with  water,  in  the  motion  of  rapid  ddes, 
at  both  flood  and  ebb,  and,  at  the  worst,  are  exposed  to  the  con- 
stant action  of  an  active  atmosphere^  while,  on  the  contrary,  a 
ship  has,  for  several  weeks,  the  noxious  vapour  Carefully  kept 
in  vessels,  almost  hermetically  sealed,  without  the  least  chance 
of  dissipation.  Let  a  large  diving-beH  be  placed  upon  the  hot- 
tom  of  a  very  filthy  dock,  for  the  whole  time  that  a  ship  is 
coming  from  the  West-Indies,  and  then  we  might  admit  of  a 
comparison  between  the  noxious  vapour  contained  under  one 
and  within  the  other.  Or  to  make  a  more  appropriate,  and, 
perhaps,  a  more  accurate  comparison,  let  one  of  our  mud- 
machines,  said  to  have  been  so  productive  of  ddeterious  air  at 
Brooklyn^,  he  covered  with  an  air-tight  deck,  and  kept  four 
weeks  in  a  temperature  never  less  than  *eighty  degrees;  and 
then,  on  a  sudden,  be  opened,  and  the  air  let  loose  in  a  popu- 
lous neighbourhood,  by  no  means  remarkable  for  its  cleanliness, 
and  some  aflSnity  between  the  cases  might  be  claimed;  but  even 
then,  the  quiet  residence  in  a  calm  dock  would  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  the  agitation  of  a  tempestuous  sea. 

Every  man  of  any  chemical  knowledge  will  admit,  that  air, 
as  wen  as  other  fluids,  might,  in  a  calm  state,  exist  in  strata, 
according  to  their  density,  just  as  we  might  make  different 
strata  of  water,  spirits,  alcohol,  and  ether;  yet,  all  being  colour- 
less,  the  botde  would  present  to  the  ejre  a  homogenous  appear- 
ance; so,  of  air,  where  the  densides  differ  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  fifteen,  perhaps  more,  without  being  distingubhable  by 
sight,  a  peifectty  quiescent  state  would  render  the  comparison 
much  in  favour  of  the  mud-machine.  Agitation  is  very  favour- 

*  Brooklyn  is  on  tlie  eaf^t  river,  opposite  to  Mew  Yoik,  where  tliis  etsay 
was  written. 


^ble  to  fennentiitioii,  and  the  intermixtore  of  all  the  air,  gene^ 
rated  bjr  the  fcrmentadon  of  varioas  substances,  is  sure  to  aflfeet 
the  whole  mass  with  the  deleterious  quality. 
:.  But  there  is  another  poiat  of  coanparisoa  which  is  not  inap{di«> 
cable  to  this  subject:  our  climate  is  the  moat  changeable  in  the 
whole  world;  the  different  seasons  show  a  range  of  thennome^ 
$rical  graduation  of  asorr  than  one  hundred  degrees;  and  even 
in  the  same  season,  often  in  the  same  day,  the  variatfofis  are 
TCiy  great,  wUle  in  any  case,  cither  of  heat  or  cold,  the  same 
feeaoperatore  seldom  lasts  diree  days.  We  have  frequently  seett 
a  fijl  of  snow  and  summer  heat  within  the  space  of  a  few  hours* 
•  In  the  West  Indies,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  perpetnad 
sununer  heat,  scarcely  agitated  by  the  gentle  sea  and  land 
breezes  whkh,  like  the  flax  and  reflox  of  the  tide,  carry  ollF 
tod  bring  back  the  noxious  particles  contained  in  it  akematelf  • 
It  is  only  in  the  hurricane  months  that  nature  restores  sahi* 
farity  by  violent  atmospherical  agitation;  this  is  the  season  of 
health;  and  this  is  precisely  the  period  when,  in  the  counPe  of 
commercial  arrangements,  American  vessels  are  not  there. 

The  foregoing  remarks  a|^ly  generally  to  the  coostniction 
of  a  ship,  the  nature  of  its  cargo,  and  the  occurrences  reladve 
to  both  in  the  course  of  a  voyage.  But  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  add  a  few  particulars  relative  to  the  passengers  and  people 
during  the  same  period.  We  are  vrxy  sensible  on  shore  of  the 
importance  of  personal  deanliness;  and  this  is  aided  by  the 
conveniences  of  frequent  washing,  the  means  for  which,  even 
the  most  indigent  have  always  at  command. 

At  sea,  only  salt  water  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  owing 
to  the  limited  quanuty  and  important  use  of  fresh  water  on 
ship  board.  It  is  often  prohibited  even  to  wash  the  hands  and 
£Bce  in  fresh  water;  and  it  is  never  allowed  for  washing  of 
cloathing  of  any  kind.  Soap  is  not  miscible  with  salt  water,  and 
b  of  no  use  whatever.  Of  bte,  indeed,  it  has  been  discovered 
diat  (tiller's  earth,  mixed  with  salt  water,  will  render  it  appa^ 
rendy  softer,  and  it  is  Aence  imagined  that  it  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  soap.  This,  in  some  degree,  may  be  true,  since  the 
earth  may  udce  up  a  part  of  the  oleaginous  substances,  with 
which  foul  linen,  Sec.  is  usually  impregnated.  But  cloathing 
washed  in  salt  water,  will  never  become  perfectly  dry  in  a 
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moist  atmotpbere,  owing  to  tbe  «alt  which  is  alwa)rs  reudoed, 
and  which  is  perpetually  imbibing  moisture.  For  these  reasons 
there  is  but  little  washing  done  by  the  crew,  and  none  by  the 
passengers,  whose  linen  retains  all  their  sea  sick  filth.  Now  let 
US  imagine  a  case  to  happen  in  a  house  at  the  sea  side,  4n  a 
warm  climate.  Suppose  that  there  were  but  two  apartments  in 
this  house,  just  as  large  as  the  cabin  and  steerage  of  a  ship; 
that  the  bedsteads  were  fixed  to  the  walls  like  cabins,  and  thtt| 
like  the  cobler's  stall,  they  answered  the  purpose  of  evay 
usually  inhabited  apartment.  We  aUow  a  beach  as  laige  as  a 
ship's  deck,  and  the  cooking  to  be  done  in  the  open  ain  but 
tbm  must  be  no  pump,  and  only  salt  water  can  be  used,  ex* 
cept  for  cooking  and  drinking,  and  all  the  fresh  water  must  be 
kept  in  casks  during  the  whole  time.  What  would  be  the  sitna- 
tkm  of  such  a  family  at  the  end  of  one  month?  Would  there  not 
be  reasonable  apprehension  that  a  malignant  fever  would-be 
generated  there?  And  let  me  ask,  if  among  our  most  indigent 
citizens,  who  inhabit  such  places  as  the  yellow  fever  has  ap» 
pea]:ed  in,  any  house  has  been  found  in  the  situation  described. 
Tet  any  man  who  has  been  a  few  weeks  at  sea,  will  recognise 
the  fidelity  of  the  representation,  as  it  relates  to  a  sea  vessel; 
and  who  has  ever  boarded  a  ship  at  the  instant  of  her  arrival, 
without  feeling  an  impression  of  disgust?  Yet  all  good  captains 
take  care,  to  make  the  ship  herself  as  clean  as  possible,  just  be* 
fore  they  expect  to  arrive*  When  in  port,  the  passengers  land 
their  baggage,  and  give  out  their  foul  doathing,  and  the  crew 
also  open  their  chests  to  have  a  general  washing;  and  all  the 
confined  effluvium,  like  that  of  Pandora's  box,  is  immediately 
scattered  in  every  direction. 

A  celebrated  French  writer  on  the  customs,  manners,  and 
general  habits  in  Turkey,  (Baron  de  Tott)  in  speaking  of  the 
plague,  has  this  remarkable  passage:  ^^  La  cause  qui  lapropage 
et  le  foyer  qui  la  conserve,  se  trouvent  Pune  ^  I'autre,  chea'les 
marchands  frippiers  a  Constantinople."  So  that,  according  to 
this  author,  if  the  sale  of  old  clothes  were  prohibited  in  that 
city,  that  terrible  scourge  might  be  wrested  in  its  awfol  and 
deadly  progress.  The  application  of  this  remark  is  too  evident 
to  need  further  observation. 

Nothing  m  this  description  is  intended  to  apply'  to  ships  ar« 
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riving  from  more  northern  countries,  nor  to  ships  of  war.  The 
writer  has,  in  many  instances,  witnessed  the  cleanliness  of  large 
8hi|is  to  and  from  Europe,  and  along  our  own  coast;  and  he 
has,  with  great  satisfaction,  observed  the  efficacious  use  of 
wind  siuls  in  thb  and  other  harbours.  But  the  necessity  of  these 
judicious  preventives,  under  such  favourable  circumstances^ 
serve  more  strongly  to  enforce  aU  the  foregoing  observations, 
when  appUed  to  such  small,  confined,  and  generally  unhealtlgr 
vessels  as  are  usually  employed  in  the  West-India  trade,  and 
die  infisctious  kind  of  cargoes  imported  in  diem. 

Like  causes  will  produce  like  effects,  and  hence  it  may  be 
concluded  that  (if  all  circumstances  were  equal,)  the  yeUoW 
fever  may  be  generated  in  one  place  as  well  as  another;  and 
since  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  occurrences  of  a 
voyage,  the  foregoing  statement  goes  as  fully  to  support  the 
doctrine  of  generation  as  it  does  of  importation^— -This  is 
granted:  it  only  remains  to  show  the  similarity  of  the  causes) 
but  among  these,  it  will  be  impossible  to  place  those  of  the 
vo3^ge:  it  will  likewise  be  difficult  to  show  a  similar  state  df 
the  atmosphere  for  any  length  of  time,  in  our  variable  climate, 
and  in  that  of  tropical  regions.  And  there  will  be  allowed  some 
difference  between  the  fermentable  nature  of  the  productions 
of  the  two  countries,  and  the  exhalations  emitted  from  them. 
.  But  why  should  we  keep  up  any  controversy  upon  this  sub- 
ject? There  cannot  be  too  many  nor  too  strong  motives  for 
cleanliness  in  our  populous  cities;  why  then  may  not  the  8up» 
porters  of  the  doctrine  of  generation  be  indulged  in  all  the 
means  recommended  for  the  prevention  of  disease  of  any  kind, 
and  in  turn,  why  should  not  they  have  an  equal  degree  of  com- 
plaisance for  the  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  importation?  It 
would  not  be  prudent  to  leave  your  house  open  in  the  night, 
because  you  may  have  a  thief  within  it,  nor  ought  it  to  be  con- 
cluded that  all  thieves  are  from  without:  let  us  therefore  be 
prepared  at  all  points,  and  support  with  equal  seal  our  quaran- 
tine laws  and  salutary  regulations,  as  well  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  the  disease  from  abroad,  as  to*  guwd  against  its  do- 
mestic origin. 
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REPORT  or  THE  PROGRESS  OP  CREMISTRT. 

[From  tlie  Monthly  Magazines  for  January  1813  3 

The  interesting  experiments  of  M.  Kirchoff,  of  St.  Petets* 
burg^  proviog  that  starch  may'  be  cotureited  iato  sugar  by  the 
ictbn  of  dilute  sulphoric  acid,  have  been  eagerly  repeated  bjF 
die  most  dutingmshed  chemical  philasophers  in  Europe.  This 
ungular  coaTersloii  is  produced  1^  boilisg  100  parts  of  stafch 
with  400  of  water^  and  from  two  to  eight  parts  of  strong  sul* 
pburic  acidf  in  an  ung^ased  eardien  vessel  for  a  period  of 
from  34  to  S6  hoursi  constandy  stirring  the  mixture  during 
the  £rst  hour,  (after  which  it  becomes  more  fluid)  and  careiiiUy 
mainuining  the  original  ipiantity  of  water  by  adding  anore  an 
it  is  wasted.  Upon  growing  cold  the  mixture  must  be  neutralis- 
ed with  dudk,  and  clarified  by  charcoal;  fikraied  through  flan** 
nel,  and  evaporated  to  the  consistency  of  oiL  It  nsust  then  be 
again  cooled,  in  order  to  remove  its  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the 
clear  liquor,  if  further  gently  evaporated,  will  yield  about  100 
parts  of  gummy  syrup  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1*295,  easily 
susceptible  of  vinous  fermentation,  and  when  separated  from 
die  gum,  which  in  general  forms  no  less  than  a  fifth  part  of  it, 
capable  of  being  crystallized,  and  apjdied  to  all  the  comason 
purposes  of  native  sugar.  With  the  rationale  of  this  very  im- 
portant transmutation  we  are  not  yet  acquainted*  It  is  pfaun, 
however,  that  the  acid  still  exists  undecompoaed,  and  thore  is 
reason  to  bt?lieve  that  the  quantity  of  water  is  increaaed.  The 
probability  therefore  is  that  the  agency  of  the  acid  is  exerted  in 
abstracting  from  the  starch  a  part  of  its  hjrdrogen  and  ostygen, 
in  the  proportions  requisite  to  form  the  excess  of  water,  imd  in 
thus  enabling  its  remaining  principles  to  be  in  such  a  way  ar- 
ranged as  to  induce  the  extraordinary  change  effected. 

An  easy  method  of  comparing  the  quantity  of  light  which 
bodies  emit  on  burning,  has  been  given  us  by  Mr*  Nxcholsom* 
He  says,  that,  when  the  shadows  of  the  same  object,  projected 
on  a  wall  by  two  lights,  are  equally  dark,  the  li^ta  thensselvea 
are  equally  intense — that,  if  not,  the  darkest  shadow  will  be 
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projected  by  die  intemipdoo  of  ilie  brightest  of  die  lights;  and 
dnti  if  this  farii^test  light  be  then  removed  farther  from  the 
WttU  till  both  ahadowB  become  equaDy  dark,  and  the  distances 
of  the  lights  fiwrn  the  wall  be  in  that  situation  measured,  the 
intensity  of  each  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  its  dis* 
lance.  For  example,  if  two  lighu  give  shadows  equally  black  or 
dark,  when  their  distances  from  the  wdl  are  respectively  five 
afid  toevien  feet,  die  intensity,  or  quantity  of  light  emitted  £K>m 
them,  will  be  respectivdy  as  25  (or  SX.S)  and  49  (or  7X7). 
'  A  heavy  viscid  oil,  possessing  die  flavour  of  hops  united 
widi  the  odour  of  nutmegs,  and  burning  with  a  greenish  flame,' 
has  been  produced  by  transmittiag  chlorine  gas  through  oil  of 
turpentme* 

From  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments  by  M.  Bbrzelivs^ 
of  StbcUnhn,  now  in  London,  we  have  additional  reason  to 
believe  that  the  base  of  silica  b  of  a  metalline  nature,  the  in« 
genious  professor  having  succeeded  in  uniting  it  to  iron  and 
other  metals,  without  impairing  their  metalline  properties. 

From  die  same  able  source,  we  expect  soon  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  announcing  to  the  scientific  world,  die  publication  of 
some  observations  upon  Nomenclature,  a  work  which,  owing 
to  the  rapid  strides  of  modem  chemistry,  is  already  very  much 
required. 

The  proposal  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  introduce  Tnto  the 
processes  of  bleaching  calicoes  and  linens,  the  use  of  oxymuri- 
ate  of  magnesia,  has  experienced  but  slight  attention,  on  ac- 
count of  the  enormous  price  of  this  new  agent,  when  compared 
with  that  of  oxymuriate  of  lime;  a  substance  which  has  been 
successfully  employed  for  many  years,  and  which,  moreover, 
has  been  ptoved  devoid  of  those  injurious  qualities,  even  when 
in  a  concentrated  state,  from  whose  supposed  existence  the  pro- 
position of  the  celebrated  Professor  originated. 

Mr.  Sylvester,  of  Derby,  from  having  ascertmned  that  the 
amelioration  which  rum  experiences  by  being  kept  for  some 
time  in  its  cask,  arises  from  an  union  of  the  gallic  acid  of  the 
wood  with  the  lead,  which  new  rum  generally  contains,  and  on 
which,  depend  its  well-known  pernicious  properties,  has  been 
induced  to  offer  this  acid  as  a  convenient  test  for  the  discovery 
of  lead  in  cyders,  wines,  and  other  liquids,  where  its  presence 
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18  suspected.  The  same  gendeman  proposes  also  to  detect  ane* 
nic,  by  the  green  precipitate  occasioned  bjr  the  addition  of  aa 
acetate  of  copper,  jlrepared  by  decomposing  sulphate  of  copper 
widi  acetate  of  lead.  And  the  presence  of  corrosive  sublimate 
be  recomiiiends  to  be  demonstrated  by  reducing  its  mercuiy 
to  a  metallic  state  upon  another  metal,  (by  silvering  a  golden 
ring  for  instance  with  it)  by  the  agency  of  galvanism. 

A  Prussitti  chemist,  by  die  aid  of  gslvanism,  has  imited  the 
constituent  principles  of  blood  into  a  substance  of  a  reddish  oo- 
liour,  which,  he  asserts,  is  very  similar  to  the  noble  vital  ftuid 
itself.  But  that  this  is  utterly  impossible,  must  be  the  conclusion 
of  any  one  who  weighs  the  immense  difference  between  vital 
and  chemical  action;  and  we  are  truly  sorry  at  seeing  the  in« 
genuity  of  so  able  a  gentleman  applied  in  the  search  of  an  ol>- 
ject  so  unattainable;  for,  as  Arbuthnot  has  well  observed,'  **  m> 
chemist  cip  make  milk  or  blood  of  grass." 
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Dr.  Wollaston,  availing  himself  of  the  facts  reduced  to  prac* 
tice  by  Leslie,  in  freezing  water  by  means  of  evaporation  in 
vacuo,  described  an  instrument  with  which  this  process  might  be 
efiected4br  amusement.  Taking  a  glass  tube  of  any  length,  such 
as  is  used  for  barometers,  making  a  bulb  on  each  end  of  it  four 
times  its  diameter,  nearly  filling  one  of  these  bulbs  with  water, 
exhausting  the  tube  of  air  by  boiling  the  water,  and  hermed- 
cally  sealing  it  like  a  thermometer,  and  afterwards  plunging  the 
bulb  into  a  miicture  of  salt  and  snow,  ice  would  be  immediately 
formed.  This  might  be  repeated  as  often  as  wished,  in  a  tube 
three  feet  long,  when  the.  effects  of  extracdng  heat  from  the 
water  would  be  very  disdnct  to  the  eye. 

Sir  Everard  Home  furnished  a  short  paper,  containing  some 
remarks  on  the  solvent  glands  and'giazards  of  die  different  spe- 
cies  of  cassowary  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  African  ostrich. 
It  appears  that  these  organs  are  always  adapted  to  die  nadve 
climate  and  to  the  quandty  of  food  which  the  fowl  can  procure. 
The  length  of  the  btesdnes,  and  their  magnitude,  seem  depen- 
dent on  the  like  cause.  TiUocVs  Phih.  Mag. 
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On  the  CompoiiHon  and  U9e  of  anew  Solution  of  Ferrum  Tartar 
rtaatum.^^By  George  Birrbeck,  M.  D« 

In  consequence  of  some  experiments  on  the  preparation  and 
properties  of  ferrum  tartarisatum  which  were  mentioned  in  the 
tenth  number  of  the  London  Medical  Review,  I  have  been  in- 
duc(*d  frequently  to  employ  it  dissolved  in  water,  in  various 
states  of  disease.  Having  found  that  the  medicinal  efficacy  of 
the  iron  was  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  any  preparation  in 
common  use;  and  likewise  that  the  ferruginous  flavour  was 
mych  Irss  perceivable  than  in  any  other  compound  of  an  acid 
and  the  same  quantity  of  the  metal,  t  have  recommended  to 
several  practitioners,  its  employment  instead  of  vinum  fern, 
mistura  ferri  composita,  or  ferrum  vitriolatum.  From  many  of 
these  I  have  received  favourable  reports  of  its  operation,  and  I 
am  therefore  desirous  through  this  medium  still  further  to  ex- 
tend the  knowledge  of  it. 

When  water  is  poured  on  ferrum  tartarisatum  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  imperfect  directions  contained  in  the  London 
Pharmacopeia,  a  portion  is  dissolved;  but  as  it  contains  much 
metallic  iron,  with  very  little  of  the  tartrate  of  iron,  a  medicine 
is  formed  of  very  trifling  power.  Even  when  the  ferrum  tartari- 
satum is  made  according  to  the  judicious  directions  conveyed 
in  the  publication  before  mentioned,  an  imperfect,  although 
much  more  powerful,  solution  is  obtained.  This  solution  is  im- 
perfect because  liable  to  decomposition  and  change,  even  if 
kept  in  close  vessels.  In  order  to  obviate  this  imperfection, 
Mr.  Phillips,  who  has  prepared  all  the  solution  with  which  the 
trials  have  hitherto  been  made,  has  adopted  the  following  pro- 
cess.* Sixty-four  parts  of  cream  of  tartar  are  to  be  mixed  with 
thirty-two  of  filings  of  soft  iron:  to  the  mass,  during  the  action 
of  the  tartar  upon  the  iron,  water  should  be  occasionally  added; 
and  the  digestion  is  to  be  continued  until  it  appears,  by  the  test 
of  litmus  paper,  that  the  acid  is  perfectly  saturated  with  iron. 
To  this  seven  times  its  weight  of  water  is  to  be  added,  which 
easily  dissolves  the  tartarised  iron,  when  triturated^  and  the 

*  Vide  an  Eiperimental  Examination  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Pharma- 
eopceia  Londineniis^  by  Richard  PhiUips.  Page  99. 

Vol.  III.  3  E  No.  11. 
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fluid  readiljr  passes  through  the  filtre.  For  the  purpose  of  satu- 
rating any  redundant  acid,  Mr.  P.  has  recendy  added  ammo* 
Dia,  expelling  that  which  may  be  in  excess  by  subsequent  ex* 
posure  to  heat.  After  standing  some  time  there  is  a  deposit  of 
tartrite  of  lime  from  the  solution  thus  prepared,  which  being 
removed,  it  is  permanendy  transparent.  The  colour  of  the  so- 
lution is  a  deep  greenish  brown,  having,  when  the  acid  has 
been  perfectly  saturated,  very  litdc  of  the  chalybeate  taste.  It 
contains  about  one  eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  tartarised  iron, 
or  about  3*3  per  cent,  of  peroxide;  indeed  the  quantities  have 
lately  been  so  adjusted  by  Mr.  Phillips,  that  each  fliud  ounce 
of  the  solution  contains  exacdy  sixteen  grains  of  the  onde. 

In  exhibiting  the  solutio  ferri  tartarisati  it  may  be  mixed 
with  plain  water,  or  with  any  of  the  aromatic  waters.  It  may 
also  be  given  along  with  the  tonic  and  bitter  vegetable  infusions, 
and  with  any  of  the  carbonated  alkalies,  or  even  pure  ammonia, 
none  of  these  having  the  power  to  decompose  the  tartrite  of 
iron.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  iron  is  indicated  this  preparation 
may  be  employed;  and  it  seems  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  those 
disorders  in  which  the  nauseous  mixture  recommended  by  Dr. 
Griffiths  has  been  found  beneficial.  Judging  from  a  few  instances 
in  which  it  has  been  tried,  the  combination  of  this  solution 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  likely  to  afibrd  the  greatest  ad« 
vantage  to  persons  labouring  under  some  forms  of  scrophula, 
that  medicine  alone  can  produce.  The  dose  for  children,  who 
take  it  without  difficulty,  should  vary  according  to  the  age  from 
twenty  drops  to  one  drachm:  adults  may  take  from  one  drachm 
to  three;  or  even  half  an  ounce  if- sufficiently  diluted.*»XiOii^. 
Med.  Rev.  No.  163. 


Miscellaneous  Communications.  By  Wm.  Simmons,  Surgeon. 

The  first  of  these  gives  some  account  of  an  anomaly  in  vac- 
cination. This  anomaly  is  an  instance,  in  Mr.  Simmons  him* 
self,  of  receiving  the  vaccine  disease  in  its  regular  and  efficient 
form^  after  having,  many  years  before,  passed  through  the 
small-pox. 

2d.  On  the  utility  of  Diuretics  in  Ulcers  situated  on  the 
lower  Extremities.'^Tht  production  of  an  increased  flow  of 
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urine,  Mr*  Simmons  found  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  cure 
of  these  ulcers,  accompanied,  generally,  with  an  oedema  of  the 
leg. 

3d.  On  the  property  of  Ar stake  in  CVi?ic^.-~Thi8  is  on  a  sub- 
ject of  such  importance,  that  we  shall  cite  the  whole  of  Mr.  Sim- 
mons's  observations. 

**The  property  of  arsenic,  taken  internally,  of  allaying  the 
pain  of  cancer  in  the  ulcerated  stage,  is  already  before  the  pub^ 
lie.  In  the  common  cancer,  and  in  that  variety  of  cancer  to  which 
chimney-sweepers  are  incident,  its  eflectsare  nearly  similar.  In 
both  it  improves  the  quality  of  the  discharge  from  the  ulcer, 
and  alleviates  the  pain,  without  inducing  stupor  or  disposition 
to  sleep.  Hence  it  may  be  considered  as  an  antalgic  rather  than 
an  anodyne  in  such  cases* 

^  In  the  year  1810  an  elderly  gentlewoman  took  the  *  liquor 
arsenicaHs'  in  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  right  breast,  twice  a  day 
for  three  months.  Her  sufferings  were  extreme  before  she  en- 
tered on  this  course;  soon,  however,  the  arsenic  gave  her  ease, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  kept  her  easy  during  the  remain- 
der of  her  life.  These  exceptions  for  the  most  part  took  place 
when  the  tubercles  were  about  to  exfoliate;  after  the  exfolia- 
tion, the  pain  again  subsided,  the  hollow  granulated;  the  gra- 
nulations were  florid  and  healtiiy-looking,  and  the  secretion 
from  them  purulent.  By  these  means,  she  was  kept  tolerably 
easy,  compared  with  what  is  usually  sufiered,  as  she  gradually 
sunk;  nor  did  she  experience  any  of  those  unpleasant  symptoms 
which  are  said  to  arise  from  the  continued  exhibition  of  arsenic* 

^  As  the  pain  in  the  common,  and  in  the  chimney-sweeper's 
or  soot  cancer,  is  alike  alleviated  by  the  internal  exhibition  of 
arsenic,  may  we  dience  infer  the  identity  of  the  poison  in  these 
two  diseases?  If  a  different  cause  can  produce  the  same  mor- 
l»d  change  of  structure  in  a  pan,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving a  similarity  of  function  in  the  subsequent  action  of  the 
part,  however  dissimilar  the  original  cause  might  have  been." 

4.  On  the  property  of  Iron  in  Cimc^r.-— Two  cases  of  cancer 
are  related,  in  which  the  treatment  was  conducted  according  to 
the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Carmichael.  In  both  instances  there  was 
a  mitigation  of  the  burning  sensation  spread  over  the  ulcerated 
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surface;  but  this  was  not  permanent;  and  both  cases  terminated 
fatally. 

5.  Case  of  Occult  CVincrr.— There  was  nothing  unusual  in 
the  operation.  ^^  On  examination  of  the  tumor  after  extirpation, 
it  appeared  to  consist  of  an  homogeneous  substance^  of  a  texture 
so  hard  as  to  resound  when  scraped  with  the  scalpel;  but  there 
were  no  white  bands^  or  intersection*  of  any  bind*** 
*  6.  On  the  Liquor  Ferri  Albakni  (Lond.  Pharm.  1809)  in 
Scrofula.^^ln  swellings  of  conglobate  glands,  and  in  scrofulous 
ulceration,  Mr.  Simmons  ha^  exhibited  this  remedy  extensiv-ly, 
and  with  more  benefit  than  any  other  preparation  of  iron  or 
cinchona.  He  prescribes  it  in  the  common  dose,  largely  diluted 
with  water,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  according  to  the  sensible 
effects,  increasing  or  lessening  the  dose,  so  as  to  procure  not 
more  than  two  evacuations  ^from  the  bowels  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Besides  its  operation  on  the  bowels,  the  kidneys  are  sti^ 
mulated  to  an  increased  action,  and  a  considerable  flow  of  urine 
is  often  the  consequence.  To  these  properties  of  a  diuretic, 
and  an  japerient,  belong  those  of  a  tonic^  since  the  appeute  and 
general  strength  are  materially  improved  bv  it. 

Lond.  Med.  and  P^ys^  your.  No*  16S. 


A  new  method  of  curing  the  Itch  has  been  proposed  bjr 
Doctor  Ranque,  Clinical  Professor  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Or? 
leans*  It  consists  in  washing  the  affected  parts  with  a  lotion 
composed  of  decoctions  of  opium  and  staves«acre.  This  me- 
thod has  the  advantage  of  cleanliness;  no  unpleasant  smell  is 
imparted  by  the  lotion,  nor  can  the  least  bad  accident  or  incon^ 
venienccf  arise  from  the  use  of  it,  cither  during  the  cure  «ir  a& 
terwards.  This  treatment  is  equally  effectual  iii^the  most  inve^ 
terate  itch  as  in  the  recent  disease;  in  the  simple  itch,  or  when 
it  is  combined  with  any  other  eruptions;  in  dioee  which  are 
critical,  as  well  as  those  produced  by  conugioa.  Dr.  R*  has 
also  applied  this  lotion  with  great  success  in  herpes  and  tinea. 
Four  bottles  are  usually  sufficient  for  a  cure  in  the  most  inve^ 
terate  cases.  * 

New  London  Med.  and  Phys*  Joumai^for^  Sep*  tSlt. 
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Statement  of  Deaths^  with  the  diseases  and  agesj  in  the  City  and 
Liberties  of  Philadelphia^  from  the  Ut  of  January  1812,  ^©  the 
Istof  Jmuary  1813. 
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KoTE.  Of  the  ahore  there  were  505  males  of  twenty  years  ami  m»wards»  41  g 
under  twenty  years:  of  femides  417,  of  twenty  years  and  upwards,  381  under  twien- 
ty  years;  and  78  chiMren»  prineipally  nnder  one  year,  ^hose  sex  is  unknown. 

It  is  farther  to  be  noted  that  no  retOrnslbave  lieen  reedved  at  this  ofiee  since  the 
flth  of  «Tuty  last;  from  the  public  borial  Gronnd,  at  which  time  the  City  Conimis» 
sioners  took  it  into  possession.  However,  it  apjieni'S  from  the  pubticatieo  of  deaths, 
by  the  Clerks  and  Sextons  of  the  United' Epi)icoi>al  CIinrcb«s  of  OhriBt,-8t.  Peter 
and  St.  Jflmes,  that  there  were  interred  since  ihyt  period  in  tlie  PubUe  BuHal 
Ground  359,  which  added  to  the  above  nuhiber  will  give  a  grand  Total  of  SiSQ. 

Deaths  in  each  month  of,  the  above periad.    - 
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By  order  of  the  Boacd  of  ReuKh, 

jpHIjr  ALLISON,  Clerk. 
^HenfthOffieti  F^wy'im',  1813. 
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Dissection  of  a  Limb  on  which  the  operation  for  Popliteal  Aneu^ 

rism  had  been  performed.  By  A^stlet  Cooper,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital. 

[From  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  II.] 

Having  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  the  limh  of 
a  man  who  had  a  popliteal  aneurism  for  which  the  operation 
of  tying  the  femoral  artery  was  performed  seven  years  ago,  and 
having  injected  and  dissected  the  limb,  I  thought  that  a  short 
account  of  the  appearances,  might  not  be  deemed  unworthy  the 
Society's  attention. 

Independent  of  the  gratification  of  curiosity  in  observing  the 
mode  by  which  the  tributary  streams  supply  the  want  of  the 
chief  channel  of  the  blood,  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  course  of 
the  enlarged  arteries  will  be  useful  in  the  after  treatment  of 
patients 'who  have  undergone  the  operation  for  aneurism,  as  it 
will  teach  the  position  least  liable  to  compress  the  anastomosing 
vesseb. 

When  this  limb  is  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arteries 
which  form  the  new  circulation  are  not  only  enlarged,  but  that 
they  have  ^so  become  tortuous.  This  change  in  figure  is  at 

Vol.  III.  3  F  No.  12. 


4X0  On  Popliteal  Aneurism. 

first  the  effect  of  an  increased  momentum  of  the  blood  in  the 
anastomosing  vessels  which  elongates  them^  and  therefore  pre- 
vents their  lying  in  the  same  space  as  before,  a  circumstance 
that  may  be  at  all  times  seen  on  injecting  arteries,  that  if  the 
injection  is  much  forced,  the  vessel  becomes  serpentine.  But 
in  the  living  artery  this  tortuous  course  is  established  by  a  new 
growth;  for  at  the  time  that  the  vessel  elongates  and  increases  ^ 

in  diameter,  its  coats  also  become  considerably  thicker  than 
natural:  and  thus  it  is  kindly  provided,  that  as  die  vessel  en- 
larges, and  the  original  matter  of  which  it  was  formed  is  ex- 
panded over  a  larger  surface,  instead  of  the  vessel  becoming 
thinner,  the  increased  determinadon  of  blood  upon  the  artery 
occasions  the  deposit  of  additional  matter  in  its  coats,  and  its 
strength,  as  well  as  its  length  and  diameter,  are  increased. 

In  enlarged  veins,  as  well  as  arteries,  this  tortuous  course 
may  be  observed.  This  limb  will  shew  it  with  respect  to  the 
arteries,  and  with  regard  to  veins,  it  will  be  well  seen  in  a  plate 
published  by  Dr.  Baiilie,  in  the  work  for  the  improvement  of 
medical^  and  surgical  knowledge,  in  which  a  view  is  pven  of 
the  vena  asygos  enlarged  and  tortuous  ftom  an  obliteration 
of  the  vena  cava  inferior,  and  it  nuiy  be  at  all  times  seen  in 
varicose  veins  of  the  lower  extremities. 

This  tortuous  course  of  vessels  will  be  also  observed  in  the 
arteries  of  old  persons,  in  whom  the  coats  c^  the  vessels  are 
ossified;  for  in  these  cases,  as  the  circulation  is  less  assisted  by 
the  arteries  of  the  part,  the  heart  is  called  upon  to  make  extra- 
ordinary effi3rts,  by  which  the  blood  is  sent  with  such  momen« 
turn  upon  the  aorta,  as  to  increase  its  length  and  diameter,  and 
render  its  course  serpentine.  It  is  in  the  aorta,  before  it  forms 
its  curvature  in  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  in  die  iliac  arteries 
diat  this  change  is  most  conspicuous. 

Any  great  increase  in  diameter  of  the  anastomosing  vesseb 
is  but  slowly  produced,  for  I  have  injected  a  limb  several 
weeks  after  the  operation  for  popUteal  aneurism,  without  being  . 

able  to  force  the  injection  through  communicating  vessels  into 
the  parts  below.  To  enlarge  the  vessels  much,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  limb  should  have  been  employed  in  active  exertion. 

On  account  of  the  arteries  not  very  readily  enlarging,  die 
Kmbs  of  those  who  have  imdei^gone  the  operation  for  aneurism 
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are  Ibr  a  considerable  time  weakcfr  than  natural.  They  feel  the 
influence  of  cold  more,  are  more  disposed  to  ukerate  from 
alight  causes,  and  when  sores  are  produced,  have  diminished 
powers  of  restoration.  On  account  of  the  languor  of  circulation 
and  the  diminished  power  of  resisting  the  influence  of  low  de* 
grees  of  heat,  it  is  right,  after  the  operation  for  aneurism,  to 
clothe  that  limb  much  warmer  than  die  other;  for  which  pur- 
pose, a  piece  of  flannel  or  a  fleecy  stocking  should  be  applied 
to  prevent  the  sedative  influence  of  cold. 

A  man  who  had  undergone  the  operation  for  popliteal  aneu- 
rism, complained  in  the  evening  of  his  leg  being  painful,  and 
a  dresser  going  through  the  ward,  applied  a  lotion  of  the 
acetate  of  lead,  and  when  the  rags  were  removed  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  limb  was  found  mortified. 

Mr.  Campbell,  a  patient  of  Mr.  Curtis,  surgeon  in  White- 
chapel,  underwent  the  operation  for  popliteal  aneurism  at  a 
time  when  the  weather  was  extremely  cold.  In  three  nights 
after  the  operation,  he  said  his  foot  was  benumbed,  and  when 
it  was  examined,  it  was  found  to  be  of  a  blue  colour  and  quite 
cold.  Frictions  were  immediately  had  recourse  to;  first  with 
the  hand  only,  and,  after  a  time,  with  warm  flannels,  and  the 
circulation  was  restored,  although  with  considerable  difficulty. 

When  a  ligature  has  been  applied,  it  is  some  time  before  the 
artery  below  .becomes  obliterated.  Mr.  Forster,  surgeon  of 
Guy^s  Hospital,  has  a  drawing  in  his  possession  of  a  case  of 
popliteal  aneurism,  for  which  the  femoral  artery  was  tied  ia 
August;  the  man  died  in  January  following,  and  when  the 
limb  was  injected,  the  femoral  artery,  below  where  the  ligature 
had  been  applied,  was  found  to  have  received  a  part  of  the 
injection  by  communicating  vessels. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  pulsation  in  some  aneurisms, 
where  there  are  free  communicating  vessels,  will  remain  for  a 
considerable  time  after  the  operation.  However,  in  twelve  or 
fourteen  months,  when  the  femoral  artery  has  been  tied,  it  be- 
comes obliterated,  above  the  ligature  to  the  arteria  profunda, 
and  below  it,  to  the  origin  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery;  and 
sometimes  the  remnant  of  the  vessel  is  not  only  converted  into 
a  cord,  but  is  ossified. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  how  improper  it  is  to  ap-' 
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ply  bandai^  upon  Kmbs  io  which  th  principal  aiterjr  has  been 
tird;  but  I  meotioD  it  because  I  have  scco  a  roller  used  to  con- 
fio<'  dressings;  on  the  same  account  it  is  icquiied  that  attention 
should  be  piud  to  the  position  of  the  limb,  to  prevent  anjr  pres- 
sure being  made  by  pillows,  which  may  obstruct  the  course  of 
the  blood  in  its  new  channels*. 


Dissection  of  the 

The  femoral  artery,  which  is  necessarily  obliterated  by  die 
ligature,  was  here  converted  into  a  cord  from  the  origin  of  the 
arteria  profunda  down  to  the  ham.  The  whole  of  the  popliteal 
artery  was  also  changed  into  a  similar  substance;  and  thus  die 
natural  channel  of  the  blood  from  the  groin  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  knee  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  muscles,  diereforc, 
which  usually  receive  blood  vesseb  from  the  femoral  artery,  as 
the  sartorius,  the  rectus,  and  the  vasti,  had  no  branches  but 
from  the  arteria  profunda  and  circumflex  arteries;  and  the  ar* 
ticular  arteries  from  the  popliteal,  although  they  were  still  ca- 
pable of  receiving  blood,  derived  it,  not  from  the  popliteal 
artery,  but  from  the  communicating  vessels  of  the  profunda. 

The  arteria  profunda  formed  the  new  channel  for  the  blood.  i 

Considerably  enlarged  in  its  diameter,  although  still  not  equal 
in  size  to  the  femoral  artery  at  the  groin,  it  took  its  u«iual 
course  to  the  back  of  the  thigh  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh 
bone,  and  sent  branches  of  a  larger  size  than  usual  to  the  firzor 
muscles  of  the  leg,  and  just  midway  on  the  back  of  the  thigh 
it  began  to  send  off  those  arteries  which  became  the  support  of 
the  new  circulation. 

The  first  artery  sent  off  passed  down  close  to  the  back  of 
the  thigh  bone,  and  entered  the  two  superior  articular  branches 
of  the  popliteal  artery,  which  vessels  supply  the  upper  part  of 
the  knee  joint. 

The  second  new  large  vessel  arising  from  the  profunda  at 
the  same  part  with  the  former,  passed  down  by  the  inner  side 
of  the  biceps  muscle  to  an  artery  of  the  popliteal,  which  was  * 

distributed  to  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  whilst  a  third  artery, 
dividing  into  several  branches,  passed  down  with  the  sciatic 
nerve  behind  the  knee  joint,  and  some  of  its  branches  united 
themselves  with  the  inferior  articular  arteries  of  the  popliteal. 
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with  flome  recurrent  branches  of  those  arteries,  with  arteries 
passing  to  the  gastrocnemii,  and  lastly,  with  the  origin  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arteries:  and  these  new  large  com« 
municating  branches  were  readily  distingiushed  from  others  by 
their  tortuous  course. 

It  appears  then,  that  it  is  those  branches  of  the  profunda 
which  accompany  the  sciatic  nerve,  that  are  the  principal  sup» 
porters  of  the  new  circulation.  They  were  five  in  number,  be- 
sides the  two  deep  seated  arteries  which  do  not  accompany  the 

nerve. 

The  external  circumflex  artery  was  considerably  larger  than 
usual  for  the  supply  of  branches  to  the  muscles  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  thigh,  but  it  had  no  branches  for  the  new  circulation. 

The  obturator  artery  did  not  appear  larger  than  usual,  and 
although  much  pains  were  taken  to  trace  any  enlarged  com* 
municating  branches  between  the  ischiatic  arteries  and  pro- 
funda, yet  no  vessels  capable  of  receiving  coarse  injection 

could  be  found. 

Anastomosis  appears  to  be  so  iree  in  all  the  arteries  of  the 
limbs  and  in  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  neck,  that  there  is  no 
difficulty,  with  the  precautions  that  I  have  mentioned,  in  the 
blood  finding  its  course  in  new  channek  when  the  old  are  in- 
terrupted. If  there  is  any  exception  to  this  statement,  it  is 
with  regard  to  the  subclavian  artery.  But  experience  is  not  y€t 
sufficient  to  lead  to  a  decisive  judgment  upon  this  point. 

Mr.  Ramsden  has  published  an  account  of  an  operation  on 
the  subclavian  artery,  and  the  man  does  not  appear  to  have 
died  from  want  of  anastomosis.  Sir  William  Blizard  has  also 
lately  tied  this  artery,  and,  as  I  understand,  accomplished  the 
operation  with  great  ease;  but  the  man  was  advanced  in  years, 
and  much  reduced  in  strength,  and  he  died  on  the  fourdi  day 
after  it  had  been  performed. 

In  other  animals  the  blood  may  be  diverted  from  its  proper 
channels  in  all  the  external  arteries  of  the  body.  The  carotids, 
the  femoral,  and  brachial  arteries  may  be  tied,  and  yet  the  life 
of  the  animal  be  preserved. 

The  preparations  which  I  have  now  the  honour  of  showing 
to  the  Society  were  made  under  the  following  circumstances. 

I  have  been  bng.  in  the  habit  of  tying  the  carotid  arteries  in 
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the  dog  in  my  Sargical  Lectures,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 
the  fakehood  of  the  prevailing  idea  that  a  ligature  upon  these 
arteries  produces  sleep  or  coma  in  the  animal.  In  a  healthy  dog 
who  had  been  the  subject  of  this  experiment,  I  made  ligatures 
upon  both  the  femoral  arteries;  and  when  these  ligatures  had 
separated,  and  the  wounds  had  perfectly  healed,  I  tied  one 
brachial  artery,  and  that  wound  having  dosed,  the  other 
brachial  was  cut  down  upon,  and,  as  I  supposed,  divided  and 
tied.  The  animal  survived  these  different  experiments,  and 
lived  above  a  year  afterwards.  Immediately  after  death  it  was 
injected,  and  the  injection  had  passed  so  successfully  in  the 
neck,  and  in  the  diighs,  as  to  make  beautiful  preparations  of 
the  anastomosing  vessels.  But  the  injection  failed  in  one  of  the 
fere  extremities,  so  as  to  leave  a  doubt  whether  the  brachial 
artery  had  been  divided,  or  the  radial  or  ulnar  under  a  high 
division  of  the  brachial  artery.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that 
the  animal  lived  for  more  than  twelve  months  with  the  two 
carotids,  the  two  femorals,  and  one  brachial  artery  obliterated* 

These  experiments  were  made,  not  merely  with  a  view  to  as- 
certain  the  extent  of  the  anastomosing  principle,  but  also  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  if  any  change  would  be  produced  in 
the  |habits  of  the  animal,  in  consequence  of  tiie  blood  circu- 
lating  through  new  and  numerous  channels;  for  it  has  been  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Carlisle  that  slow  moving  animak  have  such  a 
circulation;  but  with  regard  to  this  dog,  he  remained  equally 
lively  and  active  as  before. 

Lastly,  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain,  when  even  the  aorta  was 
tied,  if  the  blood  would  still  find  its  course  by  anastomosis. 

It  is  now  more  than  two  years  ago  that  I  opened  the  abdo- 
men, by  an  incision  of  about  three  inches  in  length  close  to  its 
junction  with  the  loins,  and  turning  aside  the  peritoneum  with 
my  finger,  I  felt  the  aorta  pulsating,  and  passing  a  blunt  hook 
under  it,  easily  put  a  ligature  around  it. 

During  the  last  winter,  assisted  by  my  friends  Mr.  White 
and  Mr.  Dean,  two  of  our  most  promising  and  intelligent 
pupils,  I  repeated  the  experiments,  and  have  the  honour  of 
shewing  to  the  Society  the  aorta  tied  and  divided,  the  animal 
having  survived  the  experiment,  and  maintained  his  ususd 
health;  the  ligatures  coming  away  as  other  ligatures  upon  ar- 
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teries,  and  a  successful  injection  having  been  made  of  the 
body,  the  anastomosing  vessels  are  beautifully  seen.  These 
were  sufficiently  large  and  numerous  to  aUow  of  a  free  injec- 
tion of  the  femoral  vessels. 

Some  degree  of  weakness  is  produced  in  the  hmder  extre- 
mities by  a  ligature  made  upon  the  aorta;  but  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  animal  from  using  them  with  great  free- 
dom, and  would  scarcely  be  observed  by  one  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  experiment.       ^ 

Previously  to  the  animal  being  killed,  the  femoral  artery  and 
vein  were  laid  bare;  the  blood  in  the  artery  was  florid  as  usual, 
and  passed  with  a  motion  that  was  pulsatory,  although  weaker 
than  natural. 

Explanation  of  the  Plate. 
Fiff.  1.  Anterior  view  of  the  Umb. 

a.  Iliac  artery. 

b.  Femoral  artery. 

ec.  Obliterated  femoral  artery. 
{L  Profunda  and  circumflex  arteries. 
e.  Sartorius  muscle. 
Jf.  Anterior  tibial  artery. 
Fig'.  2.  Posterior  view. 

g.  Gluteal  artery.  * 

h.  Ischiatic  artery, 
iff.  Arteria  profunda. 

i.  The  enlarged  communicating  branches  between  the 
profunda  and  posterior  tibial  artery,  (for  the  popliteal 
artery  was  obliterated.) 
L  Lower  tibial  artery. 
m.  Interosseal  artery. 
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Case  of  Hydrophobia^  successfully  treated*  By  John  Shoolbrkd, 
M'  D  of  the  Bengal  E^ttablishment;  Surgeon  to  the  Presi" 
dency^  and  to  the  Calcutta  Native  Hospital.  First  published  in 
the  Asiatic  Mirror. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Minor. 
Sir, 
I  HAVE  the  satisfaction  to  inclose  a  case  of  recovery  firom 
hydrophobia,  effected  by  blood-letting  alone. 

A  newspaper,  I  am  aware,  is  not  the  most  appropriate  vehi- 
cle for  the  communication  of  medical  science;  yet,  as  I  consider 
the  speedy  and  extensive  promulgation  of  this  case  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  lives  of  individuals,  and  being  ac- 
quainted with  no  means  by  which  that  can  be  accomplished,  so 
readily  as  through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  I  trust  you  will 
not  refuse  me  the  favour  of  giving  it  a  place  in  the  ensuing 
number  of  the  Mirror.— I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  SHOOLBRED. 

CalcutU,  May  18, 1812. 

Tuesday^  May  5,  1812.— About  S  P.  M.  Ameir,  a  Musel- 
man  Bhestie  (water-carrier),  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  middle  stature,  in  4he  service  of  Mr.  John  Wood, 
schoolmaster  at  Chowringhee,  was  brought  to  the  Native  Hos- 
pital, labouring  under  the  most  unequivocal  symptoms  of  hy- 
drophobia. 

The  note  from  Mr.  Wood,  requesting  admission  for  thb 
patient,  and  the  friends  who  accompanied  him,  stated  that  he 
had  been  bitten  in  the  leg  about  three  weeks  before,  by  a  dog 
believed  to  be  mad,  and  that  the  symptoms  of  his  disease  had 
appeared  that  morning,  the  fifth. 

I  visited  him  in  the  hospital,  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  and 
found  him  sitting  on  the  side  of  a  cot,  with  an  attendant  hold- 
ing hinK  by  each  arm.  The  first  view  was  sufficient  to  satisfy 
me  of  the  nature  of  his  complaint.  His  body,  arms,  and  throat 
were  affected  with  constant  and  uncontrolable  spasmodic  start- 
ings.  The  muscles  of  his  face  were  thrown  into  quick  convul- 
sive action  at  each  inspiration,  drawing  back  the  angles  of  the 
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mnuth,  and  at  the  same  instant  depressing  the  lower  jaw,  so  as 
to  communicate  the  most  hideous  expression  to  the  counte- 
nance. His  eyes  appeared  startmg  from  their  sockets  and  suf- 
fused with  blood;  sometimes  fixed  in  a  wild  and  terrific  stare, 
at  others,  rolling  about,  as  if  they  followed  some  ideal  object  of 
terror,  from  which  he  apprehended  immediate  danger.  A  viscid 
saliva  flowed  from  his  mouth,^  which  was  always  open,  except 
when  the  lips  were  momentarily  brought  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Torcibly  expelling  the  offensive  secretion  that  adhered 
to  them,  and  which  he  effected  with  that  peculiar  kind  of 
noise,  which  has  been  often  compared  to  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
His  temples  and  throat  were  bedewed  with  clammy  moisture. 
His  respiration  was  exceedmgly  hurried,  and  might  more  pro- 
perly be  called  panting  than  breathing;  or  it  still  more  nearly 
resembled  that  short  and  interrupted  kind  of  sobbing,  that  takes 
place  when  a  person  gradually  descends  into  the  cold  bath. 
He  was  exceedingly  impatient  of  restraint;  and  whenever  he 
tould  get  a  hand  disengaged,  he  immediately  struck  the  pit  of 
his  stomach  with  it— -pointing  out  that  part  as  the  seat  of  some 
undescribable  uneasiness.  From  the  constant  agitation  of  his 
whole  frame,  and  the  startings  of  his  arms,  it  was  impossible  to 
count  his  pulse  with  exactness;  it  was,  however,  very  unequal, 
both  in  strength  and  frequency;  at  times  scarcely  perceptible, 
and  then  rising  again  under  the  finger;  sometimes  moderately 
slow  and  regular  for  a  few  pulsations,  and  immediately  after  so 
quick  as  not  to  be  counted;  but  conveying,  upon  the  whole,  an 
idea  of  a  gready  oppressed  and  impeded  circulation.  His  skin 
was  not  hot;  and  though  his  head  was  in  incessant  motion,  ac- 
companied with  such  savage  expression  and  contortion  of^ 
countenance,  as  might  easily  have  alarmed  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  appearances,  he  made  no  attempt  to  bite,  which 
is  far  from  being  a  frequent  symptom  of  the  disease;  and  when 
it  does  occur,  must  be  considered  merely  as  an  act  oi  impa- 
tience at  being  held,  and,  no  more  than  the  peculiar  noise  above 
noticed,  as  indicating  any  thing  of  the  canine  nature  imparted 
by  the  bite,  an  opinion  which  has  been  sometimes  fancifully  but 
absurdly  entertained. 

When  questioned  concerning  his  own  feelings  or  the  caust 
•f  his  illness,  he  was  incapable  of  making  any  reph-;  being 
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prevented,  it  is  probable,  either  by  the  bonried  state  of  his  re- 
spiration, or  by  his  mind  l>eing  too  deeply  absorbed  in  die  con* 
temptation  of  horrible  ideas,  to  admit  of  his  attending  to  the 
queries  addressed  to  him* 

I  desired  water  to  be  offered  to  him;  at  the  mention  of  which 
he  started  with  increased  horror  and  agitation,  and  endeavonred 
to  disengage  himself  from  those  that  held  him.  When  one  of 
the  attendants  approached  with  a  cup  of  water,  he  looked 
at  it  wishfully,  and  after  some  eflforts,  widi  apparent  reluc- 
tance stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  hold  of  it;  but  before  he 
could  reach  the  cup,  his  hand  was  suddenly  drawn  back  by  a 
convulsive  motion;  at  the  same  instant,  he  turned  away  his 
head,  and  writhed  himself  round  on  the  bed  in  an  agony  of 
terror  and  despair,  wholly  inconceivable  by  any  person  who 
has  not  been  a  witness  of  the  horrors  of  this  most  dreadful, 
and  hitherto,  it  may  be  added,  most  irremediable  of  human 
maladies. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  patient  at  die  moment  of  his  ad- 
mission, and  for  the  few  minutes  that  necessarily  elapsed  while 
these  appearances  were  passing  under  my  observation. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  complaint  there  could  not  exist  a  shadow 
of  doubt;  and  having  so  recently  read  in  the  Madras  papers  a 
case  of  hydrophobia  successfully  treated  by  Mr.  Tymon,  of  his 
majesty's  22d  dragoons,  by  bleeding,  mercury,  and  opium,  I 
determined  on  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  same  plan. 

I  therefore,  without  delay,  opened  a  vein  in  the  right  arm  by 
a  large  orifice,  out  of  which  the  blood  sprang  with  uncommon 
impetuosity,  and  of  so  florid  a  colour  as  to  resemble  arterial 
rather  than  venous  blood.  By  the  time  that  16  or  20  ounces  of 
blood  had  flowed,  the  spasmodic  startings  of  his  arms,  body^ 
and  neck,  had  considerably  diminished;  his  breathing  had  be«^ 
come  more^calm,  with  less  contortion  of  countenance,  and  he 
audibly  acknowledged,  that  the  pain  about  the  prsecordia  atnd 
region  of  the  stomach  was  upon  the  declinie.  Encouraged  by 
these  incipient  appearances  of  amendment,  I  allowed  the  flow 
of  blood  to  continue,  and  when  about  two  pints  were  taken 
away,  seeing  him  greatly  composed,  I  desired  water  to  be 
again  offered  to  him-— when,  equally  to  my  astonishment  and 
delight,  he  took  the  cup  in  his  left  hand,  the  blood  still  flowing 
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from  the  right  arm,  and  calmly,  but  with  undescribable  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction,  drank  two  or  three  ounces  of  water — 
the  sight  of  which,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  bad  thrown  him 
into  the  most  dreadful  agonies.  Soon  after  swallowing  the 
water,  he  retched  three  or  four  times,  but  ejected  nothing  but 
saliva  from  his  mouth  and  fauces;  and  finding  now  that  his 
pulse  was  104,  weak,  soft,  and  regular, — that  he  was  become 
faints— -and  that  all  appearance  of  uneasiness  had  ceased,  so  as 
to  allow  him  to  take  a  second  draught  of  water,  about  four 
ounces,— I  closed  the  vein,  and  laid  him  down  on  the  bed. 
At  this  moment  he  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  natural^alvine 
evacuation,  and  wished  to  go  out  of  the  hospital  for  that  pur- 
pose; but  as  that  could  not  be  complied  with,  he  took  no  more 
notice  of  it  at  this  time.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  that 
during  the  bleeding,  he  made  a  sign  to  have  himself  fanned,  a 
thing  I  never  knew  a  patient  in  hydrophobia  to  do  before;  their 
distress  being  so  uniformly  increased  by  any  current  of  air 
blowing  upon  them,  that,  according  to  all  my  experience,  the 
dread  of  air  in  motion  is  as  constant  an  attendant  on  the  disease 
as  the  dread  of  water  itself. 

After  the  bleeding  he  remained  perfecdy  quiet,  and  fell  into 
a  slumber  for  abou(  an  hour:  another  circumstance  which  abo 
strongly  marks  the  abolition  of  the  disease,  as  no  hydrophobic 
patient  was  ever  known  to  sleep.  When  he  awoke,  he  expressed 
a  wish  to  have  some  sherbet,  which  was  immediately  given  to 
him,  and  he  drank  four  ounces  of  it  with  perfect  ease.  He  then 
fell  into  another  slumber,  during  which  some  convulsive  start- 
ings  were  again  perceptible  about  his  arms,  chest,  and  face,  but 
not  strong  enough  to  wake  him.  At  a  quarter  past  five  he  spcm* 
taneously  awoke,  and  appeared  again  somewhat  agitated,  with 
more  suspicion  in  his  looks,  and  of  apparent  doubt  whether  he 
could  swallow  as  well  as  before;  for  when  he  took  the  cup,  he 
put  it  to  his  lips  with  a  quick  motion,  and  gulped  down  about 
four  ounces  of  water  in  a  hurried  manner,  as  if  afraid  that  the 
difficulty  oi  swallowing  would  be  increased  by  a  moment's  de* 
l^y.  He  also  put  his  hand  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and 
said  that  the  pain  in  that  part  was  returning.  These  threaten- 
ing appearances  of  relapse  determined  me  to  haaard  a  further 
detraction  oi  blood.   I  therefore  immediately  opened  a  vein  in 
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the  left  arm,  and  allowed  the  blood  to  flow  agun  tiU  he  com-' 
pletely  fainted;  but  previous  to  this  effect  of  the. bleeding,  the 
pain  at  the  stomach  had  ceased;  and  while  the  Mood  was  yet 
flowitig  he  had  again  drank  four  ounces  of  water  without  fear 
or  disgust.  When  he  recovered  from  the  faunting  fit,  he  retched 
several  times,  but,  as  before,  di<«charged  nothing  but  saliva. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  bleeding,  his  pube  was  104;  immedi* 
ately  before  the  second,  it  was  96,  with  a  slight  degree  of 
sharpness  in  the  beat;  and  after  recovering  from  the  fainting 
occasioned  by  the  second  bleeding,  it  was  889  regular,  soft,  and 
feeble,  and  he  now  complained  of  nothing  but  extreme  weak- 
ness, and  giddiness  of  the  head.  And  at  this  stage  of  the  case, 
I  apprehend,  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia 
was  complete—whether  it  would  be  permanent  or  not,  re- 
mained yet  to  be  seen. 

When  I  began  the  treatment  of  this  patient,  it  was  my  in- 
tention, as  I  have  said,  to  follow  in  every  circumstance  the 
practice  pursued  in  Mr.  Tymon's  successful  case;  and  accord- 
ingly, a  draught  with  100  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  and  an 
enema  of  300,  were  in  readiness  to  be  administered  immedi- 
ately after  the  bleeding.  But  seeing  the  surprising  effects  ot  the 
bleeding  alone,  and  teeling  convinced  that  the  disease  was,  for 
the  present  at  least,  completely  annihilated  by  the  copiousness 
of  that  evacuation,  I  determined  to  preserve  the  treatment  as 
simple  as  possible,  in  order  that,  if  the  patient  did  finally  re- 
cover, it  might  with  certainty  be  known  to  what  he  owed  his 
safety;  and  that  thence  the  application  of  the  same  practice  to 
future  cases  of  hydrophobia  might  with  the  greater  confidence 
be  recommended:  a  resolution  in  whjch  I  was  the  more  con- 
firmed from  having  heard  some  medical  friends,  whose  opi- 
nions are  entitled  to  everv  degree  of  respect,  ascribe  Mr.  Ty- 
mon's  success  to  the  mercury  he  had  used,  rather  than  to  the 
bleeding. 

I  am  now  frilly  persuaded,  however,  that  I  might  safely,  as 
far  as  the  hydrophobia  was  concerned,  have  omitted  all  reme- 
dies after  the  bleeding;  but  thinking  that  calomel  and  opium, 
in  repeated  doses,  were  more  likely  than  any  thing  else  to  m« 
duce  that  state  of  the  system  which  would  be  least  favourable  to 
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a  relapst-;  and  also  that  if  the  patient,  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
sent promising  appearance,  did  not  finally  recover,  it  would  cer« 
ta'tnly  be  said  that  I  had  not  given  him  a  fair  chance,  by  depart^  ' 
ing,  in  any  particular,  from  the  treatment  which  had  proved  so 
successful  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tymon,  I  was  led  to  conform 
to  it  so  far,  as  to  order  four  grams  of  calomel  and  one  grain  of 
opium  to  be  given  every  three  hours. 

The  first  pill  was  taken  at  a  quarter  before  six;  but  it  was 
imiTiediately  rejected,  followed  by  some  water.  A  second  was 
given  five  minutes  before  six,  and  remained.  He  now  slept  till 
srven,  then  drank  some  more  water,  and  had  a  natural  evacu*  ' 
ation  of  his  bowels:  another  circumstance  which  confirmed  me 
in  (he  belief  that  the  disease  was  completely  and  permanently 
subdued,-— having  never  before  seen  or  read  in  any  history  of 
the  disease,  of  such  an  occurrence  as  a  natural  action  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  in  a  case  of  hydrophobia. 

At  nine  he  took  another  pill,  and  again  at  twelve,  and  con- 
tinued to  jsiumber  and  drink  water  as  often  as  he  pleased. 

Wednesday^  May  6th'^(2d  day)  6  A.  M.  Has  passed  the 
night  well.  Took  a  pill  at  three,  and  another  now.  Has  drunk 
water  frequently.  Pulse  84.  Skin  cool*  Tongue  clean  at  the 
edges;  some  remain  of  betel,  eaten  before  he  was  taken  ill^ 
covered  the  center  part.  Two  more  alvine  evacuations  during 
the  night.  Complains  of  headache,  but  is  entirely  free  from 
uneasiness  about  the  stomach. 

On  examining  the  blood  drawn  yesterday,  the  surface  of  the 
coagulum  is  found  not  to  be  in  the  least  concave,  neither  does 
it  exhibit  the  slightest  appearance  of  what  is  called  the  bufly 
coat.  The  quantity  first  drawn,  making  allowance  for  the  eva- 
poration of  the  night,  measures  40  ounces;  and  the  last  between 
seven  and  eight. 

Nine  A.  M.— -Took  another  pill,  which  was  followed  by  ano- 
ther evacuation;  and,  in  half  an  hour  afterwards,  he  ate  eight 
ounces  of  sago.  Is  quite  composed,  and  can  answer  questions 
distinctly  concerning  the  accident  and  subsequent  occurrences, 
till  the  time  he  was  taken  ill. 

Ht  says  that  nineteen  days  ago  (including  this  day)  when  re- 
turning about  lour  in  the  afternoon,  from  his  own  house  at 
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RuBsapula^,  to  bis  master's  at  Chouringhe«,  he  saw  a  Pari^b 
dog  seise  a  fisherman,  and  bite  him  Several  people  were  col- 
lected at  the  spot;  he  also  approached,  wheo  the  same  dog  ran 
at  him,  and,  as  he  vas  retreating  before  him,  bit  him  in  die 
back  part  of  the  right  leg,  about  sis  inches  above  the  ancle, 
where  he  shews  two  scars  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  each  other,  but  without  any  appearance  of  inflammatiop 
•r  thickening  of  the  integuments.  The  dog,  after  biting  him, 
disappeared,  and  he  does  not  know  what  became  of  him  or  pf 
the  fisherman.  The  wounds  bled  a  good  deal^  but  not  being 
very  deep,  they  soon  healed,  without  any  application*  He  took 
no  remedy,  except,  on  the  day  he  was  bitten,  a  small  piece  of 
scarlet  cloth  (sooltanee  tanat)  wrapt  up  in  a  piece  of  ripe  |^n- 
tain,  which  was  recommended  to  him  as  an  infallible  antidote 
against  infection  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  I|e  never  saw 
any  one  in  hydrophobia,  and  though  he  had  heard  that  person^ 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog  were  liable  to  such  a  disease,  the  appre- 
hension of  it  never  dwelt  on  his  mind,  or  scarcely  ever  oc- 
curred to  him  after  the  day  on  which  he  was  bitten.  He  con- 
tinued in  his  usual  health  till  the  4th  instant,  seventeen  days 
after  the  bite,  when  he  found  himself  dull,  heavy,  and  listless, 
with  loss  of  appetite,  and  frequent  apprehension  that  dogs, 
eats,  and  jackalls,  were  about  to  seise  upon  him.  He  also  felt 
a  pricking  sensation  in  the  part  bitten.  When  his  mother-in- 
law  brought  him  his  breakfast,  he  was  afraid  to  eat  it.  He  con- 
tinued his  business,  however,  of  taking  water  from  the  tank  to 
die  house,  till  about  noon  of  that  day,  after  which  he  could  not 
bear  to  look  on,  or  to  touch  the  water,  being  constantly  harassed, 
whenever  he  attempted  to  do  so,  with  the  horrible  appearance 
of  diiferent  animals  ready  to  devour  hinv  He  now,  for  the  first 
time,  thought  of  the  disease  arising  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog, 
was  convinced  that  was  the  cause  of  his  present  distress,  and 
fully  believed  he  should  die  of  it.  He  ate  no  supper,  nor  drank 
any  water  that  night,  in  consequence  of  the  horrible  phantoms 
that  incessandy  haunted  his  imagination.  In  the  morning  all 
his  horrors  were  increased;  the  spasms  came  on,  accompanied 
by  anxiety,  oppression,  and  pain  about  the  praecordia  and  sto- 
mach: and  those  about  him  say  that  he  continued  to  get  worse 
in  every  respect,  until  he  arrived  at  the  hospital  in  the  state  al- 
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ready  described.  He  does  not  himself  distincdy  remember  any 
thing  that  happened  during  the  whole  day.  He  has  some  faint 
recollection  of  having  been  at  his  own  house;  but  how  he  got 
ihefe-i— when  he  left  it— or  by  what  means  he  was  brought  t6 
the  hospital,  he  does  not  at  all  know.  The  first  thing  he  caii 
redil  to  his  mind  is  drinking  the  sherbet — and  he  says  he  has 
had  his  senses  perfectly  since  that  time — and  that  all  his  feard 
tbeii  left  him,  and  hai^e  not  since  returned.  This,  however,  is 
not  entiMy  correct,  as  he  acknowledges  that  he  does  not  recoU 
lect  the  second  bleeding,  which  shows  that  the  disease  had  then 
so  far  returned  as  again  to  disorder  his  mental  faculties. 

Half  past  10  A.  M. — Complains  of  severe  head-siche,  and 
his  feyes  are  more  suffused  than  they  were  in  the  morning.  No 
return  of  other  symptoms. 

Head  shaved,  and  six  leeches  applied  to  each  temple. 

Three  P.  M. — Took  a  pill  at  12,  and  another  just  now* 
Leeches  hied  freely.  Head-ache  relieved.  Took  eight  ounce^ 
more  of  sago  about  noon. 

Six  P.  M.-— The  same.  Has  now  taken  28  grs.  of  calomel 
ftnd  7  of  opium.  To  take  from  this  time  only  2  grs.  of  calomel, 
and  half  a  grain  of  opium  every  three  hours. 

Nine  P.  M.-^Has  slept  for  two  hours.  Pulse  80.  Took 
another  of  the  pills  last  ordered,  also  some  more  sago.  Copious 
bilious  evacuation.  Still  complains  of  giddiness,  but  not  head- 
ache. 

Thursday^  the  7th^  (third  day,)  6  A.  M.— -Took  a  pill  at  12, 
but  refused  one  at  3,  saying  his  mouth  was  sore.  Took  one 
now.  Has  been  rather  restless  in  the  night.  Threw  up  some 
bile  this  morning. 

Ten  A.  M. — Exceedingly  distressed  by  excessive  secretion 
of  bile,  which  he  is  frequently  throwing  up  and  also  passing 
downwards  in  great  quantity,  and  of  a  dark-green  colour.  Pulse 
110.  Some  heat  of  skin;  expression  of  uneasiness  in  his  coun- 
tenance— burning  sensation  all  over  the  abdomen;  but  quite 
different,  he  says,  from  the  former  pain  about  the  stomacH. 
He  was  ordered  a  pint  of  infusion  of  camomile,  which  brought 
oif  much  bile;  at  11,  eight  grains  of  calomel,  and  at  half  past 
12,  half  a  drachm  each  of  jalap  and  magnesia.  By  the  effects 
of  these  remedies,  he  was  much  relieved  in  the  evening;  though 
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the  complaint  continued  to  disturb  him  in  the  night,  and  it  was 
necessary,  on 

Friday  mornings  the  Bth^  (^fourth  day)  to  promote  the  farther 
evacuation  of  bile  by  senna,  manna,  and  cream  of  tartar,  and 
to  order  an  enema  of  conjee  to  allay  local  irritation.  Pulse  only 
80,  soft.  Burning  removed  from  the  abdomen.  Ate  a  water 
melon  in  the  night.  Copious  flow  of  saliva  from  his  mouth. 

Saturday^  9M,  {fifth  day)  9  A.  M.- ~Has  passed  a  good 
night.  Excessive  secretion  of  bile  has  ceased.  Clamorous  for 
food,  but  I  allow  him  only  rice  and  sago;  declines  milk.  He 
appears  now  to  be  free  from  all  complaint.  After  this  time 
nothing  remarkable  occurred.  He  had  a  strong  appetite,  and 
was  allowed  vegetable  curr)'.  For  several  evenings  some  heat 
of  skin  and  acceleration  of  pulse  were  perceptible;  but  these 
soon  went  off  from  cold  bathing,  and  a  constant  attention  to 
keep  his  bowels  in  an  open  state. 

Monday y  May  ISth^  (^fourteenth  ^y).«— Has  been  for  some 
days  past  on  the  usual  hospital  diet;  and  feeling  himself  well 
in  every  respect,  now  expresses  a  wish  to  be  discharged  and 
return  to  his  usual  business,  but,  as  the  weather  is  exceedingly 
hot,  (thermometer  in  the  shade  from  95^  to  100*,)  I  have  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  continue  in  the  hospital  till  the  setting  in  of 
the  rains.  I  shall  then,  if  possible,  persuade  him  to  remain  in 
my  own  employment  for  the  next  twelve  months,  lest,  if  he 
were  discharged,  and  should  happen  to  die,  of  whatever  dis- 
ease,  it  might  be  alleged  that  he  was,  after  all,  carried  off  by  a 
relapse  of  the  hydrophobia. 

REMARKS. 
On  hearing  that  a  recovery  from  hydrophobia  has  been  ef- 
fected in  the  short  space  of  two  hours,  by  the  single  remedy  of 
blood-letting,  a  doubt  may  probably  occur  to  a  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  previous  history  of  this  formidable  malady, 
and  the  nearly  uniform  failure  of  all  attempts  hitherto  made 
for  its  cure,  whether  the  disease  now  said  to  be  cured  was  in 
reality  a  genuine  case  of  hydrophobia,  produced  by  the  bite  of 
a  rabid  animal.  I  admit  the  scepticism  to  be  reasonable;  for  in 
the  relation  of  a  case,  which  has  terminated  so  differently  irom 
all  others  yet  on  record,  (not  even  excepting  the  case  so  sue- 
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•cessfully  treated  by  Mr.  Tymon^)  it  is  natural  to  suspect  either 
some  misconception  or  misrepresentation  of  facts,  or  some 
fallacy  in  the  deductions  derived  from  them. 

An  attentive  perusal  of  the  preceding  narrative  will,  it  is 
presumed,  remove  these  doubts  from  the  minds  of  the  majority 
of  readers;  yet,  as  some  individuals  may  not  be  convinced  by 
that  evidence,  which,  to  others,  appears  full  and  satisfactory, 
and,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  future  suf- 
ferers from  hydrophobia,  that  no  doubt  should  be  allowed  to 
remain,  either  as  to  the  existence  of  the  disease  itself,  in  the 
case  above  related,  or  that  the  bleeding  was  the  sole  remedy,  I 
shall,  as  briefly  as  possible,  endeavour  to  establish  the  certainty 
of  both  those  facts,  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction. 

To  a  person  who  has  never  seen  a  case  of  hydrophobia,  I  ac- 
knowledge the  difficulty,  nay,  almost  the  impossibility,  of  con- 
veying by  words  an  adequate  notion  of  the  disease.  The  hor- 
rors of  that  state  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  conceived;  hut  being 
once  seen  by  a  medical  observer  of  any  discernment,  they  are 
indelibly  fixed  in  the  mind;  and  I  contend  that  it  would  then 
be  highly  improbable  that  he  should  ever  mistake  any  other 
disease  for  hydrophobia;  or  take  hydrophobia  for  any  of  those 
affections  to  which  it  has  been  said  to  bear  some  resemblance; 
so  deep  and  so  permanent,  I  am  convinced,  would  be  the  im- 
pression left  on  his  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  even  a  single 
case  of  hydrophobia.  But  when  I  state  that  my  situation  as 
surgeon  to  the  Calcutta  Native  Hospital,  for  the  last  eighteen 
years,  has  afforded  me  opportunities  of  seeing  the  disease,  which 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  individuals  in  any  country,  and 
that  no  less  than  seventeen  or  eighteen  cases  of  it  have  come 
under  my  observation  within  that  period,  in  all  of  which  both 
my  diagnosis  and  prognosis  (with  the  single  exception  of  the 
latter  in  the  case  under  consideration)  have  unhappily  been  but 
too  fatally  verified,  it  is  not,  I  trust,  laying  claim  to  too  great 
a  share  of  discernment  to  assert,  that  I  could  not  easily  be 
mistaken  in  a  case  of  hydrophobia;  and  that  I  should  consider 
my  being  so  as  unlikely,  as  that  an  experienced  surgeon  should 
ever  confound  two  diseases  the  most  opposite  in  their  nature; 
because,  to  an  uninformed  eye,  they  might  both  exhibit;  some- 
thing of  the  same  external  appearance. 
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Farther,  it  has  been  usual  with  me,  on  the  admission  of  a 
ease  of  hydrophobia  into  the  hospital,  to  send  for  some  of  my 
medical  friends,  not  only  that  they  might  see  a  disease  seldom 
occurring  in  private  practice,  but  that  I  might  have  the  benefit 
of  their  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  treatment.  On  the  present 
occasion,  the  promptitude  necessary  to  the  practice  I  had  de- 
termined to  adopt  in  the  first  case  that  occurred,  and  its 
astonishing  effect  in  so  suddenly  and  effectually  subduing  the 
disease,  deprived  me  of  the  advantage  I  should  now  have  de- 
rived  in  establishing  the  point  in  question,  from  the  concurring 
testimony  of  a  judicious  medical  friend.  But  though  not  per- 
mitted to  give  direct  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  case  above  detailed,  these  gendemen  can  yet  vouch, 
that  they  were  never  called  by  me  to  see  a  case  of  hydrophobia 
in  which  there  existed  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease;  and  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  I  was  more  liable 
to  mistake  it  in  this  case,  than  on  any  former  occasion. 

If  these  facts  and  reasonings,  combined  with  the  account  of 
the  accident;  the  time  that  elapsed  before  the  appearance  of 
the  symptoms;  the  statement  given  by  the  patient  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease;  and  by  his  friends,  as  to  the  state  in 
which  he  appeared  before  he  was  brought  to  the  hospital;  the 
symptoms  under  which  he  laboured  when  he  arrived  there; 
should  all  be  deemed  insufficient  to  establish  the  real  nature  of 
the  disease,  I  confess  myself  at  z,  loss  to  conjecture  what  spe- 
cies of  proof  would  be  necessary  for  that  purpose.  The  only 
defective  point  in  the  evidence  appears  to  be  our  ignorance 
whether  the  dog  by  which  Amier  was  bitten  was  actually  mad 
or  not;  and  though  this  cannot  be  proved  by  direct  testimony, 
yet  as  it  is  known  that  the  disease  was  prevalent  among  dogd, 
about  that  time,  as  will  be  hereafter  noticed,  it  is  presumed 
that  this  is  an  objection  of  very  litde  weight.  If,  therefore,  any 
individual,  after  duly  considering  all  these  circumstances,  still 
continues  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  may  it  not, 
in  conclusion,  be  permitted  to  ask  him  what  disease  it  was,  if 
not  hydrophobia. 

That  the  disease,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  removed,  and 
that  almost  instantaneously,  by  bleeding  alone,  admits,  in  my 
mind,  of  equally  little  doubt. 
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Id  Mr.  Tymon's  successful  case,  the  symptoms  only  gradu- 
ally disappeared,  some  of  them  remaining  so  late  as  the  fourth 
day,  and  as  opium,  mercury,  and  antimony,  had  been  largely 
used  during  die  whole  time,  and  the  patient's  system  was  evi- 
dently under  the  influence  of  the  mercury,  before  he  could  be 
said  to  be  free  from  the  disease,  an  opinion  might  still  be  en- 
tertained, and  actually  was  so,  by  many  with  whom  I  have 
conversed  on  the  subject,  that  the  cure  was,  after  all,  effected 
by  the  mercury,  and  not  by  the  bleeding. 

Dr.  Berry  himself,  to  whose  rare  and  laudable  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  useful  science,  even  at  the  period  of  closing  a  long 
and  honourable  career  of  public  service,  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Tymon's  unprecedented  case  of  suc- 
cess, alleges  that  the  bleeding  **  saved  Mason's  life,  by  diminish- 
ing violent  action,  and  admitting'  the  effect  0/ medicines  that  in 
all  former  experience  had  uniformly  failed.^^ 

As  this  notion  too  corresponds  with  the  most  prevailing 
theory  of  the  disease,  though  that  theory  has  not  in  a  single 
instance  been  verified  by  the  success  of  the  practice  to  which 
it  gave  rise,  I  consider  it  of  great  importance  to  correct  it; 
lest,  by  still  expecting  some  good  from  mercury  and  opium  in 
hydrophobia,  the  attention  of  the  physician  should  be  diverted 
fit>m  a  sufficient  abstraction  of  blood,— on  which,  and  on  which 
alone,  as  far  as  a  siqgle  case  can  prove  any  thing,  the  life  of 
the  patient  seems  entirely  to  depend. 

That  the  first  bleeding  in  the  case  above  related,  wholly, 
though  not  permanently,  removed  every  symptom  of  the  dis- 
ease, was  proved,  I  presume,  in  the  most  ample  manner,  by 
the  following  six  remarkable  circumstances:  1st,  the  removal 
of  the  spasms;  2d,  the  freedom  of  respiration;  3d,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  power  of  swallowing  fluids,  and  the  absence  of  hor* 
ror  at  their  approach;  4th,  the  desire,  instead  of  the  abhorrence 
of  a  current  of  air;  5th,  the  inclination  for  a  natural  alvine  eva- 
cuation; and  6th,  the  power  of  sleeping.  AH  these  unequivocal 
indications  of  recovery  took  place  during,  or  immediately  after 
the  first  bleeding;  and  as  none  of  them  ever  happened  before 
to  a  patient  in  hydrophobia,  except  near  the  close  of  the  me- 
lancholy scene,  when  they  denote  an  entire  sinking  of  the 
powers  of  life,  rather  than  the  cessation  of  disease,  it  seems  but 
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fair  to  ascribe  them  to  a  remedy,  which  had  never  before  been 
used;i8  It  was  on  this  occasion,  or,  if  so,  unhickily  not  at  the 
timer  when  it  was  capable  of  doing  good. 

When  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  was  threatened  in  two 
hours  aherwards,  the  power  of  the  remedy  was  again  conspi- 
cuously manifested,  and  a  second  bleeding  a^^£^ufiim  instandy 
stopped  the  progress  of  the  symptoms,  and  before  a  single  par- 
ticle of  medicine  of  any  kind  had  been  given,  permanently  ex- 
tinguished the  morbid  condition,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  which 
the  essence  of  the  disease  consists. 

These  two  points,  therefore,  appear  to  be  fully  proved^ 
namely,  that  the  disease  was  hydrophobia,  and  that  the  cure 
consisted  in  blood-letting  alone. 

But  notwithstanding  this  unprecedented  success,  I  am  not 
so  sanguine  as  to  believe  that  venesection  will  cure  every  case 
of  hydrophobia.  It  is  probable  tha^  there  is  a  period  in  the  dis- 
ease beyond  which  its  curative  effect  cannot  extend.  What  that 
period  is,  cannot  be  known  without  a  more  enlarged  experi- 
ence. But  this  very  uncertainty  affords  only  a  more  powerful 
reason  for  losing  no  time,  in  resorting  to  the  copious  abstraction 
of  blood,  upon  the  very  first  appearance  of  unequivocal  symp* 
toms  of  the  disease,  as  the  delay  of  only  a  few  hours  may 
prvive  fatal  to  the  patient. 

In  referring  to  notes  which  I  have  preserved  of  fourteen 
cases  of  hydrophobia,  I  find  that  eight  of  the  patients  died 
within  six  hours  after  admission.  In  these  I  cannot  believe  that 
bleeding  would  have  done  any  good.  But  of  the  remaining  six 
who  lived  respectively  11,  13,  15,  20,  36,  and  49  hours  after 
admission,  it  is  certainly  reasonable  to  believe  that  it  might  have 
saved  three  or  four.  In  a  case  so  entirely  hopeless,  huwcver, 
^ere  could  scarcely  be  harm  to  the  individual,  from  trying  it 
at  any  period  of  the  disease.  And  as  it  is  only  by  such  trials 
that  the  real  limits  of  its  power  can  ever  be  ascertained  to  any 
useful  piupose,  it  is  rather  desirable  than  otherwise,  that  they 
should  be  made.  One  disadvantage,  however,  eventually  arising 
from  such  trials,  requires  to  be  guarded  against.  The  medi- 
cal profession,  taught  bv  innumerable  disappointments,  admit 
very  cautiously  the  claims  of  any  new  mode  of  practice  to 
general  adoption.  If  several  patients  in  hydrophobia,  thereiore. 
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should  happen  to  be  bled  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 

and  die, as  they  inevitably  would  do  whether  they  had  been 

bled  or  not — such  cases  would  be  quoted  against  the  new  prac- 
tice  as  failures,  and  might  tend  so  far  to  bring  the  remedy  into 
discredit,  as  to  prevent  its  being  used,  even  in  cases  where  it 
might  have  proved  the  certain  means  of  saving  life. 

I  am  the  more  desirous  of  noticing  the  unfavourable  effect 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  new  practice,  which  may  eventually 
arise  from  bleeding  at  too  late  a  period  of  the  disease,  and  of 
entering  a  strong  caution  against  the  hasty  rejection  of  the  re- 
medy from  such  instances  of  failure,  in  consequence  of  the  cir- 
cumstance having  very  nearly  happened  to  myself,  only  three 
days  before  the  occurrence  of  the  case  of  Amien 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  second  of  May,  1812,  a  native  of 
Arracan,  employed  in  Calcutta  as  a  cook,  was  brought  to  the 
hospital,  labouring  under  symptoms  of  hydrophobia.  I  went  to 
him  that  moment,  with  the  full  determination  of  putting  in 
practice  the  plan  that  had  succeeded  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Tymon;  but  I  found  that  the  unfortunate  sufferer  had  been  ill, 
according  to  the  account  of  his  friends,  for  fifty-six  hours* 
His  pulse  was  imperceptible— his  skin  cold,  and  his  features 
sunk.  I  therefore  got  him  to  swallow  one  hundred  drops  of 
laudanum,  which  he   efiected,   as   frequently   happens,   with 
greater  ease  than  is  usual  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  disease; 
and  ordered  an  enema  with  three  hundred  drops.    The  patient 
was  dead  in  half  an  hour.    Now  what  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  of  the  reader  is—* that  if,  in  this  case,  the  disease  had 
been  somewhat  less  advanced— the  pulse  still  perceptible,  and 
the  strength  less  sunk,  I  should  certainly  have  bled  the  pa- 
tient;—-which,  at  such  a  period,  could  scarcely  have  prevented 
death.  It  would  more  probably  have  appeared  to  have  acce- 
lerated that  event;  and,  if  so,  might  consequently  have  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  my  pushing  the  bleeding  in  the  case  of 
Am'ier  to  the  extent  necessary  to  the  cure.  I  must  therefore 
here  insist,  that  numerous  failures  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
dif^ease,  wil  form  no  just  ground  for  the  rejection  of  a  remedy, 
which  has  been  so  incontestably  proved  to  have  cured  the  dis- 
ease when  used  at  an  earlier  period.  As  well  might  the  prac- 
titioner reject  bleeding  in  the  commencement  of  peripneumony 
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or  enteritis  in  a  robust  athletic  patient,  because  in  each  ^\w2^ 
there  is  a  period  after  which  the  detraction  of  blood,  so  far  from 
curing,  serves  only  to  hasten  the  fatal  event. 

Nodiing,  however,  can  fix  the  real  value  of  the  remedy  but 
experience.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  this  may  be  speedily 
•btained;  and  as  the  disease  does,  and  must  very  frequendy 
occur  in  this  country,  whedier  we  possess  the  means  of  curing 
it  or  not,  we  cannot  doubt  that  but  a  very  short  time  will  elapse 
without  further  triab  of  this  practice;  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that^  the  medical  practitioners,  who  are  so  widely  distributed 
throughout  India,  will  fairly  and  circumstantially  communicate 
to  the  public  the  result  of  their  experience,  whether  attended 
with  success  or  not. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  merely  open- 
ing a  vein  and  drawing  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  is  not 
the  practice.  The  vein  must  be  opened  by  a  large  orifice,  the 
blood  quickly  evacuated,  and  allowed  to  flow,  without  regard 
to  measurement,  ad  animi  deliquium*  Nothing  less  than  this  is 
capable  of  at  once  arresting  the  progri^s  of  the  disease,  re- 
lieving the  spasmodic  affection  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  sup- 
pressing excessive  sensibility  and  irritability;  and,  in  short,  of 
admitting  the  restoration  of  that  due  balance  of  action  and  in* 
fluence  both  in  the  circulating  and  nervous  systems,  on  which 
the  continuance  of  life  and  health  seems  to  depend. 

But  I  lay  no  stress  on  this  or  any  other  pathology  of  the  dis- 
ease. Well  authenticated  trials  of  the  remedy  in  an  early  stage 
of  it  are  what  I  desire  to  see.  If  it  fails  in  many  of  these,  when 
used  in  the  manner  above  proposed,  within  twenty-four,  or,  to 
speak  with  more  latitude,  thirty  hours,  of  the  commencement 
of  the  symptoms,  I  confess  I  shall  feel  much  disappointed;  and 
not  a  little  mortified,  to  be  obliged,  after  such  fair  prospects, 
to  reject  a  remedy,  which  has  effected  twice,  in  the  short  space 
of  seven  months,  what  was  scarcely  ever  effected  before;  and  to 
class  it  with  that  useless  farrago  of  remedies  and  practices, 
which,  though  used  hundreds  of  times,  and  for  a  series  of  ages, 
have  never  once  been  known  to  accomplish  a  cure  of  hydro- 
phobia. 

With  respect  to  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  patient,  it 
IS  scarcely  necessary  to  make  any  remark.  The  case  cleanly 
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8ho#8  thlat  for  the  hydrophobia  no  subsequent  treatment  was 
required.  But  as  this  and  many  other  cases  6n  record,  shew  a 
great  disposition  to  disordered  and  excessive  action  of  the  liver, 
it  may  perhaps  hereafter  be  found  useful  to  administer  mer* 
cury,  both  as  an  evacuant,  and  to  the  extent  of  affecting  the 
mouth,  with  or  without  opium,  according  to  circumstances. 

It  is  usual,  when  new  and  successful  expedients  are  first  pro- 
mulgated, to  wonder  why  they  never  were  thought  of  before. 
In  conformity  to  this  habit,  I  have  frequently,  within  the  last 
ten  days,  been  asked  why,  in  a-  disease  so  often  proved  incura- 
ble by  other  means,  bleeding  was  not  before  tried?  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  bleeding  has  often  been  tried.  But  owing,  pro- 
bably, to  the  evacuauon  not  being  pushed  far  enough,  when 
used  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease— or  to  the  period  for  its 
beneficial  employment  having  elapsed,  before  it  was  resorted 
to,  the  relation  of  the  cases  in  which  it  was  used  afforded  little 
or  no  encouragement  to  farther  trials;  while  the  theory  that  has 
prevailed  for  nearly  a  century  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
affection,  and  its  classification  with  diseases  of  the  nervous 
kind,  accompanied  by  great  debility,  tended  directly  to  dis- 
courage all  lowering  plans  of  cure,  and  to  point  out  antispas- 
modics and  tonics  as  the  only  resource  in  hydrophobia. 

Dr.  Mead,  who  was  very  confident  that  he  had  found  an  in- 
fallible preventive  of  the  disease,  in  a  littk  Uverwort  and  black 
pepper^  aided  by  bleeding  and  cold  bathing  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  course  of  medicine,  says,  ^  As  to  all  other 
ways  of  curing  the  hydrophobia,  I  own  I  have  not  been  so 
happy  as  to  find  any  success  from  the  many  I  have  tried. 
Bathing  at  this  time  is  ineffectual.'/ Aov^  taken  away  large 
quantities  ofblotrd;  have  given  opiates,  volatile  salt,  Sec.  &c.  8cc. 
-—All  has  been  in  vain,  because  too  late^^  Notwithstanding  his 
disappointment,  he  still  concludes,  **  If  any  relief  could  be  ex» 
pected  in  this  desperate  state,  I  think  it  would  be  from  large 
bleeding  even  ad  animi  delijuiumy  before  the  Jibres  of  the  mem^ 
branes  have  lost  their  natural  force  by  convulsions.  But  after  all 
it  will  generally  happen,  that  (as  the  Greeks  said  upon  de- 
plorable cases)  *  Death  will  be  the  physician  that  cures.' "  This, 
though  a  recommendation,  was  certainly  no  great  encourage- 
anent  to  blood-letting. 
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The  doctrines  of  Boerhaave  abo  led  him  and  his  pupib  to 
lecommend  and  practice  blood-letting  in  hydrophobia.  The 
celebrated  Leyden  Professor  says,  ^  The  distemper  is  to  be 
treated  as  one  highly  inflammatory,  upon  the  first  appearance 
of  the  signs  which  denote  its  invasion,  by  blood-letting  from  a 
large  orifice,  continued  till  the  patient  faunts  away;  and  soon 
after  by  enemata  of  warm  water  and  vinegar,"  &c.  &c  and  he 
adds,  ^^  that  this  practice  is  supported  by  some  small  number  of 
trials."  But  the  particulars  of  this  successful  practice  are  not 
given. 

I  find,  however,  a  trial  of  it  at  Edinburgh,  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  by  the  late  Dr.  Rutherford,  a  pupil  of  Boerhaave's, 
who  took  away  gradually  sixty-six  ounces  of  blood  from  a 
patient,  who  had  already  been  bled  the  same  morning.  As  thb 
patient  lived  forty-eight  hours  after  die  large  bleeding,  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  it  was  used  somewhat  early  in  the  disease,  and 
should  therefore,  it  may  be  said,  have  succeeded.  Why  it  did 
not,  it  is  impossible  now  tQ  tell,  unless  the  vioxA  gradually  may 
be  thought  to  aflford  some  explanation,  but  I  am  persuaded 
die  circumstances  attending  its  failure Jiad  great  weight  in  de- 
terring others  from  pursuing  the  plan  recommended  by  Boer- 
haave; and  in  giving  an  entirely  different  direction  to  the  prac- 
tical views  of  physicians,  on  the  subject  of  hydrophobia. 

On  the  failure  of  bleeding  in  this  case.  Dr.  Rutherford,  who 
then,  with  great  reputation,  filled  the  practical  chair  of  the 
most  celebrated  school  of  medicine  in  Europe,— candidly  re- 
tracted an  opinion,  which  he  had  learned  from  Boerhaave,  and 
which  had  directed  the  measures  he  took.  I)e  declared  in  lus 
public  lectures,  that  ^^  he 'was  convinced  now,  that  the  hydro* 
phobia  is  spasmodic  and  not  a  high  inflammatory  disease. 
That  though  bleeding  may  be  useful  in  preventing  furiousness, 
neither  that  nor  the  proper  antiphlogistic  method  are  to  be  de- 
pended upon  as  the  proper  cure  of  hydrophobia;  that  in  such 
cases,  after  bleeding  once  or  twice,  he  would  order  sal  succiniy 
musij  opium,  and  perhaps  blisters:" — Thus,  at  once  sending 
abroad  into  all  parts  of  the  world  the  opinion  that  large  bleed- 
ing was  useless  in  hydrophobia,  and  inculcating  the  use  of  an- 
tispasmodics only. 

Dr.  Cullen  says  scarcely  any  thing  on  hydrophobia,  farther 
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than  diat  his  chief  reliance  would  be  on  tnercuiy.  Macbride 
asserts  that  ^^  Doctor  Nugent  was  the  first  that  pointed  out  the 
true  nature  of  hydrophobia— which  before  his  time  was  ge- 
nerally considered  as  an  inflammatory  disease.  Dr.  Nugent's 
patient  was  largekf  bhoded^  and  took,  moreover,  large  quanti- 
ties of  musk  and  cinnabar  as  well  as  opium;  and,  towards  the 
close  of  the  cure,  opium  was  given  along  with  camphor,  musk, 
and  assafoetida.  But  the  opium  is  what  we  are  chiejly  to  rely  on." 
•>^'rhus  again  withdrawing  the  attention  of  the  practitioner 
from  the  large  abstraction  of  bloody  to  which  the  cure  in  this 
case  was  most  probably  to  be  ascribed. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  quotations  to  prove,  that  nearly  the 
same  opinion  of  the  disease,  and  the  remedies  most  applicable 
to  it,  have  prevailed,  with  little  variation,  up  to  this  day,  with 
the  single  exception  perhaps  of  Dr.  Rush,  who,  in  consequence 
of  his  peculiar  notions  about  inflammation,  but  which  do  not 
seem  to  be  countenanced  by  the  appearance  of  the  blood  drawn 
from  hydrophoUe  patients,  again  inculcated  the  necessity  of 
blood-letting.  Recent  experience  proves,  that  he  was  right. 
But  it  is  10  be  regretted,  that  neither  the  cases  to  which  he  re« 
fers  for  the  success  of  the  practice,  nor  his  amended  hypothe- 
sis of  the  resetnblance  of  hydrophobia  to  malignant  fever,  were 
considered  of  suflScient  weight  to  encourage  its  adoption  by 
ether  practitioners. 

Finding  therefiore  so  many  authorities  against  bleeding  in  hy- 
dropliobia,  and  not  a  single  cure  fairly  ascribed  to  it,  for  no  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  on  those  vaguely  mentioned  by  Boer^ 
haave,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  it  should,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  scarcely  ever  have  been  thought  of  as  a  re- 
medy in  this  disease.  I  am  aware  that  it  has  sometimes  been 
used  as  an  auxiliary,  when  the  pulse  has  been  full  and  the 
strength  great,  in  order  to  render  the  patient  more  manageable. 
But  as  it  has  till  lately  never  been  employed  as  the  remedy  of 
sole  dependence,  nor  applied  in  the  manner  necessary  to  pro* 
duce  a  decided  effect  upon  the  disease,  I  confidently  trust  that 
its  failure,  nearly  up  to  the  present  day,  will  not  be  considered 
as  mHitatiag  against  the  expectation  of  success,  which  I  diink 
we  are  now  fairly  entitled  to  entertain  from  its  future  employ- 
ment. 
Vol.  III.  3  I  No.  12. 
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.  It  18  at  any  rate  highly  encouraging  to  know,  that,  in  die  only 
diree  cases  in  which  it  has  been  trusted  to  as  the  principal  or 
the  sole  remedy,  it  has  succeeded  to  our  utmost  wishes. 

The  first  case  is  that  by  Dr.  Burton  in  America,  which  was 
suggested  by  Dr.  Rush's  lectures,  and  was  published  about 
seven  years  ago«  in  different  periodical  works.  But  unfertu- 
nately,  in  consequence  of  die  case  not  being  very  accurately 
related,  and  its  being  combined  with  some  fanciful  dieory,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  acknowledged  as  a  dear  instance 
of  hydrophobia;  and  the  benefit  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  derived  from  it,  was  wholly  lost  to  the  world.  Whether 
it  was  actually  a  case  of  hydrophobia  or  not  is  not  now  wordi 
dispunng,  being  in  possession^  of  Mr.  Tymon's  case,  and  of 
that  which  has  given  rise  to  these  idready  too  gready  extended 
remarks. 

I  cannot,  however,  conclude  without  saying  a  few  words  on 
the  practices  which  have  been  principally  in  use  up  to  this 
time.  Never  having  seen  Dr.  Nugem*s  case,— the  only  instance 
of  apparendy  authenticated  recovery  from  hydrophobia  with 
which  I  was  acquainted,  previous  to  these  three,<-4s  one  re* 
lated  by  Dr.  Shadwell,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  London  Medical 
Society,  in  which,  on  the  authority  of  a  Greek  Manuscript, 
oil  was  used  both  externally  and  internally.  Relying  on  tins 
example,  I  gave  oil  a  very  fair  trial  in  several  of  the  first  cases 
that  fell  under  my  care.  But,  although  I  often  got  the  patient 
to  swallow  a  considerable  quantity  of  it,  and  applied  it  fre- 
quently by  enema,  as  well  as  to  the  skin  by  almost  incessant 
frictions,  it  never  appeared  to  do  the  least  good.  I  therefore 
abandoned  it. 

I  have  subsequently  used  every  mode  of  treatment  that  I 
have  ever  heard  or  seen  suggested,  with  equally  little  success^ 
except  arsenic,  which,  though  with  no  better  hope,  was  to  have 
been  my  next  trial,  had  not  Mr.  Tymon's  case  fortunately  oc- 
curred, to  point  out  the  practice  which  has  already  so  well  jus- 
tified the  confidence  reposed  in  it. 

On  those  occasion^,  besides  the  full  trial  given  to  oil,  I  used 
opium  to  a  great  extent  in  every  possible  way;  mercur}-,  musk, 
camphor,  blisters,  galvanism,  and  entmata  of  laudanum,  and 
infusion  of  tobacco,  all  to  no  purpose.  Nothing  ever  alleviated 
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a  symptom  except  the  two  last,  which  certainly  did  lessen  the 
spasms;  and  therefore,  when  bleeding  may  hereafter  be  used 
too  late  to  succeed,  I  would  recommend  them  as  remedies, 
capable,  though  not  of  preventing  death.,  yet  of  allowing  'he 
fatal  event  to  take  place  with  less  suffering  to  the  unhappy 
patient  than  any  thing  else  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Dn  Bardsley  of  Manchester,  a 
'^ntleman  who  has,  with  unwearied  zeal,  endeavoured  to  in* 
vestigate  the  nature  of  hydrophobia,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery 
of  its  cure,  and  even  to  the  extermination  of  the  disease  from 
die  United  Kingdom,  I  also  gave  a  very  lair  trial  to  volatile 
alkali.  Contrary  to  all  expectation.  I  succeeded  in  getting  into 
the  stomach  no  less  than  three  drachms  of  carbonate  of  ammo* 
nia,  made  into  bolusses  with  crumb  of  bread.  But  the  event 
was  unhappily  just  the  same  as  in  all  former  cases« 

Dr.  Bardsley  was  led  to  this  suggestion  by  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Williams's  case  of  recovery  from  the  bite  of  the  Cobra  de 
CapeUoy  by  means  of  Eaude^luce^  and  he  endeavours  torecom^ 
mend  its  adoption  by  the  following  observation:  ^^  Surely,  in 
the  treatment  of  so  fatal  a  disease  as  canine  madness,  it  is  pro- 
per to  adopt  any  method  of  cure  founded  on  rational  prin- 
GiPLES.  Anahgy^  under  these  circumstances^  seems  to  be  our 
surest  guidt*'* 

It  is  melancholy  to  relate,  that  though  hydrophobia  has  been 
unusually  frequent  in  England  of  late  years,  and  many  cases  of 
"  it  have  been  treated  by  the  most  eminent  practitioners  in  Lon- 
don, both  in  hospitals  and  private  practice,  yet  not  a  single  case 
of  recovery  is  recorded. 

Dr.  Parr,  author  of  the  Medical  Dictionary,  published  for 
the  express  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  state  of  medical  science 
up  to  the  present  time,  after  telling  that  every  thing  has  been 
tried,  and  that  every  thing  has  failed  in  effecting  a  cure,  con- 
soles his  reader  by  acquainting  him  with  the  infallibility  of  cut- 
ting out  the  part  as  a  preventive,  adding  emphatically  in  Ita- 
lics: ^^  In  shorty  fully  effectual^  and  complete  excision  of  the 
wounded  party  is  the  only  certain  means  of  relief;  and  this 
is  certain."  But  still  leaving  us  in  the  same  hopeless  condiy 
tion  as  to  any  means  of  cure  after  the  disease  has  actually 
taken  place. 
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Doclor  John  Huster  concludes  a  most  aUf  p«p«r  00  th^ 
history  of  the  disease,  and  the  triab  made  fov  its  cure«  vitb 
these  words:  ^^  After  the  symiMonis  of  hydrophobia  have  a^ 
peared,  no  medicine  or  remedy  that  has  hitherto  been  usad, 
has  relieved,  much  less  cured  the  disease.*'  And  finally, 

A  well-informed  anonymous  writer,  in  the  Medical  AnnuiA 
Register  for  1808,  after  presendng  a  sketch  of  the  practice 
that  had  been  pursued  in  London  during  that  year,  and  no- 
ticing the  failure  of  every  expedient,  sums  up  his  history  with 
this  opprobious  sentence.  *^  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may 
be  considered  as  remaining  in  the  mo^  entire  igpK)9ance,  both 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  of  the  method  of  cure,  or 
even  of  palliating  a  single  symptom." 

Such  was  the  disheartening  language  universally  held  on  the 
subject  of  h>  drophobia.  I  humbly  trust  that  it  can  be  held  no 
longer.  That  the  case  above  related,  coming  so  soon  after  that 
of  Mr.  Tymon,  entitles  us  to  indulge  more  animating  views 
for  the  future;  and  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  additional 
experience  shall  serve  to  confirm  the  hope,  which  seems  now 
to  rest  on  so  promismg  a  foundation,  diat  a  remedy  has  at 
length  been  discovered  for  this  hitherto  uncontrollable  disease. 

It  is  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  science  to  acknowledge  ity-.- 
but  if  farther  trials  of  bleeding  aa  deliqmum  shall  confirm  its 
power  of  curing  hydrophobia  when  used  early  in  the  disease,— - 
it  is  nevertheless  impossible  to  conceal,  that  this  fp/tim  el  iiaa- 
cum  remedmm  has  apparently  been  hitherto  overlooked,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  overweening  fondness  for  system,  which  led 
medical  writers  to  class  hydrophobia  with  diseases  of  the  ner- 
vous kind,  and  to. dwell  particularly  on  its  resemblance  to  teta- 
nus. That  disease  being  considered  as  highly  asthenic,  blood- 
letting, perhaps  without  sufficient  reason,  has  been  thought 
inadmissible.  Antispasmodics  and  tonics  have  been  employed 
in  all  quantities  and  forms,  and  though  by  such  remedies 
scarcely  one  case  of  tetanus  in  fifty  has  ever  been  cured,  the 
same  treatment  has  been  rather  preposterously,  it  should  seem, 
trausferred  to.hydrophobia  -— ^>ecause,  under  such  hopeless  cir- 
cumstances, analogy  has  been  said  to  be  our  surest  guide*  Whi- 
ther has  it  guided  us?  Never  certainly  to  a  single  cure  of  hy- 
drophobia. It  may,  perhaps,  with  greater  truth  be  said  to  have 
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been  an  ignis  faiuua^  which  has  served  to  lead  us  into  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  rather  than  to  conduct  us  into  the  salu- 
tary path  of  curative  science;  and  that,  perhaps,  in  more  dis- 
eases than  the  one  under  immediate  consideration. 

After  expressing  so  little  respect  for  analogy,  the  professed 
guide  of  piqrsicians,  in  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia,  shall  I 
not  be  accused  of  inconsistency,  or  of  indulging  in  notions  of  too 
speculative  a  nature,  if  I  offer  a  hint  that  some  use  may  be  de- 
rived fixMn  favourite  analogy,  by  tpursuing  it  in  an  opposite  ^ 
direction?  and  instead  of  applying  to  hydrophobia  the  treat- 
ment which  seldom  succeeded  even  in  tetanus  itself,  we  now 
transfer  to  tetanus,  and  perhaps  to  other  diseases  of  the  same 
kind,  the  practice  which  has  been  incontestably  proved,  in  two 
instances  at  leasts  if  not  in  three,  to  have  been  successfully  em- 
ployed in  hydrophobia* 

Almost  sdl  authors  have  spoken  of  this  analogy,  and  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  tetanus  may  be  easily  mis- 
taken for  hydrophobia*  I  confess  myself  to  be  of  a  different 
opinion;  being  ftiUy  persuaded  that  no  person,  who  has  often 
seen  both  diseases,  could  ever  mistake  the  one  for  the  other, 
and  that  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  in  tetanus  the  lower 
jaw  is  immovably  fixed,  and  the  patient  speaks  by  the  motion 
of  his  lips  only,  with  a  hissing  kind  of  noise, — whereas  in  hy- 
drophobia^ the  lower  jaw  b  movable  to  any  degree;  and  is,  in 
fisict,  in  die  exacerbations,  almost  in  perpetual  motion,  often  re- 
sembling the  action  of  hawking  or  retching,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  forward  and  expelling  the  viscid  saliva,  which  con- 
stantly collects  about  the  fauces.  And,  in  the  second  place, 
that  though  the  swallowing  of  fluids  may  be  difficult  or  impos- 
sible in  tetanus,  and  the  attempt  even  accompanied  with  con- 
vulsions of  the  face,,  throat,  and  chest,  yet  the  obstacle  is  con- 
fined to  the  actions  connected  with  deglutition  alone;  and  the 
name,  the  approach,  and  the  touch  of  fluids  have  never,  in  my 
experience,  thrown  the  patient  into  the  agony  of  horror,  dis- 
tress, and  despair,  which  is  invariably  witnessed  in  hydro- 
phobia. 
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Some  Observations  on  Spina  Bifida. 

By  Astley  Cooper,  Esc^.  F.R.S.  Surgeon  to  Guy's 

Hospital. 

[From  the  Medico-Chinirgieal  Trantactimif ,  Vol.  ILj^ 

I  PROBABLY  should  not  have  read  to  the  Society  die  iollow- 
ing  remarks  on  Spina  Bifida  at  the  present  time,  had  not  I 
been  urged  to  it  by  those  on  whose  judgment  and  friendship 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  rely.  The  cases  which  form  the 
basis  of  this  paper  having  been  shewn  to  Drs.  Marcet,  Telioly, 
and  Farre;  to  Mr.  George  Young,  and  to  Mr.  Barlow  of  Blaclt- 
bum;  they  were  of  opinion  that  they  not  only  deserved  publi- 
cation, but  strongly  urged  that  they  ought  not  in  justice  to  re- 
main concealed,  as  there  were,  probably,  many  children  at  this 
time  in  the  kingdom  who  labour  under  the  disease  in  a  state 
to  admit  of  remedy,  and  whose  lives  might  (idl  a  sacrifice  to 
withholding  this  communication  from  the  public.  Nor  will  it,  I 
trust,  be  considered  that  I  am  publishing  precipitately,  by  those 
who  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  visit  the  cases  which  I 
am  now  about  to  describe,  as  they  will  find  that  one  has  been 
under  my  observation  for  four  years,  another  two  years  and  a 
half,  and  the  third  for  the  space  of  eighteen  months;  so  that  a 
considerable  time  has  been  flowed  to  watch  the  efiect  of  the 
treatment  which  is  here  recommended. 


CASE  I. 

James  Applebee,  Baldwin-street,  Old-street,  was  bom  on 
the  19th  May,  1807,  and  his  mother  immediately  after  his 
birth  observed  a  round  and  transparent  tumor  on  the  loins,  of 
the  size  of  a  lai^  walnut. 

Mr.  Deering,  who  was  her  accoucheur,  requested  Dr.  Fetch 
to  see  the  child  with  him,  who  informed  the  mother  of  the  dan* 
gerous  nature  of  the  complaint,  and  of  the  probabili^  of  its 
fatal  termination. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  180r,  the  child  was  brought  to  my 
house,  and  I  found  that  although  it  had  spina  bifida,  the  head 
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was  not  unusually  large;  that  the  motions  of  its  legs  were  per- 
fect, and  its  stools  and  urine  were  discharged  naturally. 

I  applied  a  roller  around  the  child's  waist,  so  ^  to  compress 
the  nimor,  being  induced  to  do  so  from  considering  it  as  a  spe- 
cies of  hernia,  and  that  the  deficiency  of  the  spine  might  be 
compensated  for  by  external  pressure. 

The  pressure  made  by  the  roller  had  no  unpleasant  influence 
on  its  voluntary  powers;  its  stools  and  urine  continued  to  be 
properly  discharged,  but  the  mother  thought  that  the  child  was 
occasionally  convulsed. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  a  piece  of  plaster  of  Paris,  somewhat 
hollowed,  and  that  hollow  (MUtly  filled  with  a  piece  of  lint,  was 
placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  tumor:  a  strap  of  adhesive  plas- 
ter was  applied  to  prevent  its  changing  its  situation,  and  a  roller 
was  carried  around  the  waist,  to  bind  the  plaster  of  Paris  firm* 
ly  upon  the  back,  and  to  compress  the  tumor  as  much  as  the 
child  could  bear. 

This  treatment  was  continued  until  the  month  of  October, 
during  which  time  the  tumor  was  examined  about  three  times 
a  week,  and  the  mother  reported  that  the  child  was  occasion- 
ally convulsed. 

When  the  child  was  five  months  old  a  truss  was  applied, 
similar  in  form  to  that  which  I  sometimes  use  for  umbilical 
hrmia  in  children,  and  this  has  been  continued  ever  since. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  months  it  began  to  make  use  of  its 
limbs;  it  could  crawl  along  a  passage,  and  up  two  pair  of  stairs. 
At  eighteen  months,  by  some  accident^  the  truss  slipped 
from  the  tumor,  which  had  become  of  the  size  of  a  small 
orange,  and  the  mother  observed,  when  it  was  reduced,  that 
die  child  appeared  in  some  degree  dull;  and  this  was  always 
the  case  if  the  truss  was  left  off  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
re-applied. 

At  fifteen  months  he  began  to  talk;  and  at  two  years  of  age 
he  could  walk  alone. 

He  now  goes  to  school,  runs,  jumps,  and  plays  about  as  other 
children.  His  powers  of  mind  do  not  appear  to  differ  from  those 
of  other  children.  His  memory  is  retentive,  and  he  learns  with 
facility.  He  had  the  measles  and  small-pox  in  the  first  year,  and 
the  hooping-cough  at  three  years.   His  head,  previously  and 
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flubsequendy  to  the  bones  closing,  has  preserved  a  proper  pro- 
portion to  the  other  paru  of  his  body. 

The  tumor  is  kept  by  the  truss  entirely  within  the  channel 
of  the  spine;  but  when  the  truss  is  removed,  it  soon  becomes 
of  the  sise  of  half  a  small  orange.  It  is  therefore  necessaiy  dial 
the  use  of  die  truss  should  be  continued.  When  the  trass  is 
removed,  the  finger  can  be  readily  pressed  through  die  tumor 
into  the  channel  of  the  spine. 

CASE  II. 

January  21st,  1809,  Mrs.  Litde,  of  No.  2^,  Lime-house 
Causeway,  brought  to  my  house  her  son,  aged  ten  weeks,  who 
was  the  subject  of  spina  bifida. 

The  tumor  was  situated  on  the  loins;  it  was  soft,  elastic,  and 
transparent,  and  its  size  about  as  large  as  a  billiard  ball  when 
cut  in  half;  his  legs  were  perfecdy  sensible,  and  his  urine  and 
&ces  were  under  the  power  of  the  wilL 

The  child  was  taken  to  a  surgeon  of  emiaenoe,  who  said 
tiiat  nothing  could  be  done,  and  that  the  child  would  not  live 
more  than  four  or  five  months,  and  ordered  the  swelling  to  be 
washed  with  vinegar  and  water. 

Having  endeavoured  to  push  the  water  contained  m  the  tu- 
mor into  the  channel  of  the  spine,  and  finding  that,  if  the  whole' 
was  returned,  the  pressure  would  be  too  great  upon  the  brain, 
I  thought  it  a  fair  opportunity  of  trying  what  would  be  the  ef« 
feet  of  evacuating  the  swelling  by  means  of  a  very  fine  pointed 
instrument,  and  by  subsequent  pressure  to  bring  it  to  the  slate 
of  the  spina  bifida,  in  Applebee's  child. 

I  therefore  immediately  punctured  the  tumor  with  a  needle, 
and  drew  off  about  two  ounces  of  water. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  finding  the  tumor  as  large  as  before 
it  had  been  punctured,  I  opened  it  again,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  discharged  about  four  ounces  of  fluid.  The  child  cried 
when  the  fluid  was  evacuated,  but  not  whilst  it  was  passing  off. 

On  January  28th,  the  tumor  was  as  large  as  at  first.  I  iqien- 
ed  it  again,  and  discharged  the  fluid.  A  roller  was  applied  over 
the  tumor  and  around  the  abdomen. 
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Februaiy  1st,  it  was  again  pricked,  and  two  ounces  of  fluid 
discharged. 

On  the  4th,  three  ounces  of  fluid  were  discharged. 

On  February  9th,  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  was  evacuated 
as  on  the  4di;  but  instead  of  its  being  perfecdy  clear,  as  at  first, 
it  was  now  sanious,  and  it  had  been  gradually  becoming  so  in 
the  three  former  operations. 

On  the  13th,  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  was  taken  away;  a 
flannel  roller  was  applied  over  the  tumor  and  around  the  abdo- 
men; a  piece  of  pasteboard  was  placed  upon  the  flannel  roller 
over  the  tumor,  and  another  roller  over  the  pasteboard  to  con- 
fine it.  .^ 

On  the  17th  three  ounces  of  fluid,  of  a  more  limpid  kind, 
were  discharged;  the  pasteboard  was  again  applied. 

On  the  27th  the  surface  of  the  tumor  inflamed;  the  fluid, 
not  more  than  hali  its  former  quantity,  was  mixed  with  coagu- 
lable  lymph,  and  the  child  suffering  considerable  constitutional 
irritation,  was  ordered  calomel  and  scammony,  and  the  rollers 
were  discontinued. 

February  26th,  the  tumor  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  its 
former  size;  it  felt  solid;  the  integuments  were  thickened,  and 
it  had  all  the  appearance  of  having  undergone  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation. 

On  the  28th  it  was  still  more  reduced  in  size,  and  felt  solid. 

On  March  the  4th  it  was  in  the  same  state  as  on  the  28th 
of  February. 

March  the  8th,  the  swelling  was  very  much  lessened;  the 
skin  over  it  thickened  and  wrinkled;  a  roller  was  again  had 
recourse  to;  a  card  was  put  over  the  tumor,  and  a  second  roller 
was  applied. 

March  the  11th,  the  tumor  was  much  reduced;  the  skin 
covering  it  was  a  little  ulcerated.  On  the  15th  it  was  flat,  but 
still  a  little  ulcerated. 

On  the  27th  the  effused  coagulable  lymph  was  considerably 
reduced  in  quantity,  and  of  very  Arm  consistence. 

On  the  2d  of  May  nothing  more  than  a  loose  pendulous  bag 
of  skin  remained,  and  the  child  appearing  to  be  perfectly  well, 
the  bandage  was  soon  left  off*. 

Vol.  III.  3  K  No.  12. 
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CASEUL 

Jmntaj  1810i»  H«wh  Jirfcw,  j^ged  dcvcs  days, 
litougbt  to  017  hooee  wkk  wfiom  bifida,  baraig  «i  nlocral^ 
Haie  of  the  sUn  aver  iu  The  woman  liad  beca  ddmrcd  bfr 
Mr.  Roaewani,  a  popilof  Dr.  Haightwi^aaad  Dr«  H.  bad  lecn 
thechikL 

Jan.  5tfa,  the  tninor  was  pmctored  with  a  Mcdie,  and  the 
fluid  was  discharged. 

Jao.  Qthfdie  ttHBor  was  fiDcd  widi  ooagidahle  Ifiqih,  as  was 
proved  by  its  inflamed  appeanaioe,  and  die  firameas  of  its  CdcI; 
the  child  appeared  in  great  pain,  bad  no  stool,  and  safered 
consideraMe  consticotional  irritatioB;  it  was  oidered  a  dose  of 
calomel  and  a  g^yster. 

On  the  10th,  it  bad  evaomtions  bodi  by  atnal  and  urine,  and 
on  the  11th  Mr.  Rosewam  reported  that  the  tumor  was  las  in 
size;  that  it  was  sritt  sc4id;  diat  the  child  was  coosiderdbly 
torpid,  btit  sucked  heartily. 

On  the  13th  the  uker  in  die  spma  bifida  ws  almost  healed; 
the  tumor  was  flaccid;  convulsions  which  had  begun  on  die 
evening  of  the  11th  had  been  frequent  to  the  13th;  the  child 
foamed,  atrugg^d  v^y  modi,  and  seemed  vexy  weak. 

On  the  16th  my  assistant,  Mr.  Lewis,  saw  die  child,  and 
reported  that  the  convulsions  ceased  on  the  15di;  that  the  child 
was  much  reduced,  and  that  it  was  costive;  the  tumor  was 
nearly  level  with  the  surroundb^  dun,  soft,  and  of  a  red  colour; 
it  had  still  a  small  ulcer  on  it.  Glysters  were  directed  to  be  given. 
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Jan*  Iftb^  the  tmtior  bad  become  very  small^  and  but  a  tri- 
fling iiker  remaiiied.  The  diild,  however^  was  convulsed;  its 
eyes  were  drawn  under  its  upper  efcAidi^'g  it  was  much  re- 
duced; it  had  retention  of  urine  for  a  day  and  a  night,  and  was 
extfemeiy  costive;  it  had  ceased  to  suck  toe  several  days,  but 
began  to  take  the  breast  again  on  that  morning* 

Jan.  93d,  the  child  sucked  heartily;  the  tumor  appeared  to 
coacain  some  fluid  in  its  centre;  die  ulcer  upon  its  surface  was 
healthy,  and  oeariy  heaied. 

Jan.  26th,  the  tumor  was  somewhat  increased;  the  child 
sacked,  was  free  from  convulsions,  and  io^sroved  in  strength. 

February  dd,  the  ulcer  was  healed;  the  tumor  was  much  re- 
duced, and  the  child  gready  improved  in  its  strength* 

The  cinid  was  again  brought  to  me  on  the  Idtb^  at  which 
time  the  adhesive  inflammation  i^ypeasvd  lo  be  complete^  On 
die  15Ch  of  the  same  month  it  was  sciied  with  convulsions, 
which  continued  until  the  24th;  its  eyes  became  inflamed  on 
lAte  Idtb,  and  continued  so  until  ils  death,  and  it  died  on  the 
25lh  of  February. 

Inspection  on  the  27th.«*«-The  bones  of  die  cranium  were 
very  much  separated  at  the  sutures;  there  was  no  hydrocephalus 
intermis;  the  brain  was  unusudly  soft;  the  ventricles  contained 
about  sit  ounces  of  a  linif>id  fluid,  but  there  were  dots  of 
coagulable  matter  floating  in  it. 

In  die  pfeparatioB  which  I  have  now  the  honor  to  show  to 
the  Society,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  adhesive  inflammation  is 
very  complete,  so  that  no  cavity  is  left  for  the  reception  of  the 
spinal  fluid 

CASE  IV. 

Stemey,  son  of  Mr.  Stemey,  a  butcher  at  Peckhftm, 
was  brought  to  me  on  the  10th  January,  1810;  it  had  a  very 
large  spina  bifida  at  the  basis  of  the  sacrum. 

I  opened  it  on  the  15th  by  the  same  means  as  I  have  before 
described,  and  discharged  about  an  ounce  of  limpid  fluid. 

On  the  irth  I  again  opened  it,  and  removed  about  an  ounce 
of  fluid,  which  was  a  little  bloody;  the  child  had  bee&  restless 
and  had  green  stools,  which  is  always  a  marked  sign  of  irrita- 
tion in  children. 
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On  the  19th  the  child  had  two  convulsions;  the  tomor  was 
opened;  (he  fluid  was  a  little  sanious,  and  the  tumor  contuned 
some  solid  matter;  the  child  was  much  purged,  and  this  was 
directed  not  to  be  repressed. 

Two  ounces  of  fluid  were  discharged  on  the  24th,  and  on 
the  26th  an  ounce  and  an  half  of  fluid  was  drawn  off  and  a 
dossil  of  lint  was  applied  upon  the  opening  from  the  spinal 
canat  into  the  tumor;  this  was  firmly  bound  down  by  a  roller. 

On  the  SOth  of  January,  Ist  of  .February,  4th,  11th,  and 
26th,  the  tumor  was  opened. 

Two  ounces  of  fluid  were  also  discharged  on  the  27di,  and 
then  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  was  placed  upon  the  tumor  lined  with 
lint  and  covered  by  a  roller. 

On  February  28th,  and  on  March  1st  and  2d,  it  was  opened. 

On  the  3d,  plaster  of  Paris  was  applied  upon  the  swelling 
after  discharging  its  fluid;  this  was  confined  by  a  roller  tightly 
applied. 

On  the  4th  it  had  convulsive  twitchings  of  its  hands,  and 
quickened  respiration;  it  was  restless,  hot,  and  cried  much; 
half  an  ounce  of  fluid  was  discharged. 

5th.^Vomited  frequently;  the  swelling  was  agun  opened. 

6th.— The  fluid  was  dischai^ed;  lint  and  adhesive  plaster 
were  afterwards  applied,  and  this  plan  was  repeated  on  the  8th 
and  9th. 

10th.— -The  tumor  was  not  opened,  because  it  felt  so  hard 
as  to  induce  me  to  believe  it  had  adhered. 

11  th.— Stools  green;  vomited  frequendy;  bandage  still  s^pli- 
ed,  but  not  the  adhesive  plaster. 

13th. — Child  sick;  stools  green. 

14th. — ^Two  ounces  of  fluid  discharged;  plaster  and  roller 
applied. 

17th. — Plaster  of  Paris  applied  wrapped  in  lint,  and  bound 
very  tight. 

19th.— Comatose,  and  convulsed,  as  it  was  thought,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  bandage  and  plaster  of  Paris;  these  were 
removed,  and  a  lighter  bandage  applied. 

22d.-^The  child,  which  on  the  19th  appeared  to  be  dying, 
is  better  to-day. 
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24th«-— Is  more  lively;  it  sucks  but  little,  the  tumor  being 
very  large  and  full;  a  truss  was  applied. 

27th.— l*he  truss  is  to  be  contiuuedv  as  the  tumor  is  smaller. 

30th. — Tumor  reduced;  the  child  has  cut  a  tooth;  the  truss 
continued. 

April  4th.^*Appeared  to  be  suffering  pain  and  sickness  from 
the  truss,  and  it  was  removed. 

9th«*«Tumor  pricked,  and  the  truss  re-applied. 

14th— The  tumor  again  pricked. 

18th Continues  to  wear  the  truss;  the  tumor  was  opened 

to-day;  a  handkerchief  was  doubled  under  the  truss;  the  child 
vomited  after  its  application. 

22d.— Appeared  in  good  health;  the  tumor  was  pricked,  and 
again  on  the  26th,  when  there  was  some  coagolable  lymph  in 
the  fluid. 

May  2d.—- The  swelling  was  pricked;  also  again  on  the  6th, 
and  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  was  discharged  was  not  dimin- 
ished, continuing  to  amount  to  from  two  to  three  ounces. 

The  child  was  now  sent  to  Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Amauld, 
Surgeons  at  Peckham,  who  attended  the  family,  and  who  prick- 
ed the  swelling  at  different  times,  and  discharged  the  same 
fluid  both  in  quantity  and  quality  which  I  have  described. 

The  adhesive  process  was,  however,  unequal  to  close  so  large 
an  aperture  as  existed  from  the  spine  in  this  case,  and  I  there- 
fore abandoned  the  adhesive  plan,  and  directed  that  the  same 
mode  of  treatment  should  be  pursued  as  in  Applebee's  case;  that 
a  truss  should  be  applied,  and  constantly  worn  upon  the  part, 
and  that  the  palliative  rather  than  the  radical  cure  should  be 
attempted. 

The  tumor  has  been  gradually  diminishing  under  this  mode 
of  treatment;  the  child  has  grown  in  proportion  to  other  chil- 
dren, and  at  the  age  of  a  year  and  an  half  is  a  very  healthy  boy. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  modes  of  treatment  which  I  have 
pursued  for  the  relief  of  those  who  are  afflicted  with  spina 
bifida;  the  one  palliative  only;  the  other  radical. 

The  first  consists  in  treating  the  case  as  a  hernia,  and  apply- 
ing a  truss  to  prevent  its  descent;  and  the  second  in  producing 
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ddhesion  of  the  sides  of  the  sfltc^  so  as  to  dose  die  openiagfiwrni 
the  sp'me,  and  stop  the  disease  altogether.  The  first  is  attended 
irith  no  risk.  The  trass  forms  an  artificial  vertchra  when  the 
natural  is  defective,  a  buttreas  which  supports  the  pan,  and 
prevents  the  increase  of  the  disease;  but  in  this  mode  of  treatf^ 
meat  the  truss  is  requh-ed  in  iiiture  hfis,  for  if  discontimisd  the 
tumor  re-appearSf  and  will  grow,  as  hernia  does^  to  great  wang- 
taitude,  but  wUh  more  fatal  consequences^ 

On  the  contrary,  the  adhesive  AKxle  of  cure  expesea  the 
patient  to  much  constitutional  irritation,  bm  leaves  fasas  wiAout 
the  apprehension  of  the  future  return  of  the  disease.  And  a  finer 
and  more  healthy  child  cannot-  be  seen  than  that  which  was 
cured  by  this  mode  of  treatment. 

It  may  be  also  observed  that  this  mode  does  not  prevent  the 
subsequent  attempt  at  the  palliative  treatment,  if  tiie  ndiol 
should  not  be  successful. 

But  as  there  are  many  cases  of  spina  bifida  which  caniiot  be 
cured,  it  is  right  that  I  sh<mkl  state  what  are  tiiose  which  will 
not  admit  of  relief. 

If  the  tumor  is  connected  with  an  unnatural  enlargement  ef 
the  head,  hydrocephalus  intemus  is  conjoined  with  spina  bifida; 
and  the  water  will  accumulate  in  the  ventricles,  if  the  tumor  la 
the  loins  is  attempted  either  to  be  palliated  or  radically  cured. 

If  the  lower  extremities  are  paralytic,  or  the  feces  and  urine 
are  discharged  involuntarily,  there  is  no  hope  of  relief 

If  the  tumor  has  burst  at  the  time  of  birth,  or  bursts  soon 
after,  there  is  litde  hope  of  cure;  for  although  the  opening  in 
the  skin  may  be  closed  by  lint  and  adhesive  ^iliuater,  anduliion 
be  produced  so  as  to  admit  of  no  further  discharge  of  water, 
yet  hydrocephidus  intemus  will  still  succeed.  In  a  case  Which 
I  saw  with  Mr.  Young,  Surgeon,  at  Lainbedi,  I  closed  the 
'  opening,  and  applied  a  truss,  but  the  head  enlarged,  and  the 
child  died  after  eight  months  with  hydrocephalus  intemus. 

The  deficiency  of  the  spine  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  lead 
to  the  production  of  a  most  extended  tumor  at  die  time  of  buth, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  the  nerves  are  so  far  protruded  from 
the  spinal  canal  as  to  injure  the  structure  of  the  spinal  niarrow, 
and  to  render  every  attempt  at  cure  unavailing. 
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i  Bhoidd  feel  my^V  deficient  m  Ihat  liber«Uty  with  which 
oor  pfofetsiiMi  ought  mfcsr  feo  be  mwrked,  wd  uwrpiog  move 
than  wf  due,  if  I  did  not  9Cate  that  the  princifle  of  the  radical 
care  aa  pn>poi«d  for  Spifta  Bifidav  is  aimilar  to  th«t  recom- 
■Dicoded  by  Mr.  Aberveth)^  in  hU  work  on  Paoaa  Abscess. 

The  mode,  however,  which  I  have  employed  for  the  purpose 
is,  I  believe,  the  ooly  safe  one,  that  of  puncturing  the  part  with 
a  needle;  for  every  opening  of  a  larger  siae  will  be  attended 
with  the  utmost  danger* 

I  have  for  many  years  used  this  plan  in  cases  of  ganglia, 
when  I  could  not  burst  them  by  a  blow  or  excite  their  removal 
by  pressure  or  irritation;  and  I  have  never  seen  it  folbwed  by 
inflammation  or  any  serioua  consequence;  and  it  may  be  used 
in  cases  of  accumulations  in  joints  and  other  cavities  where 
larger  openings  are  dangerous. 

Dr.  Marcet  was  so  kind  as  to  analyse  the  fluid  which  was 
taken  from  the  'spina  bifida  of  Little's  child,  and  will  probably 
soon  fiavor  die  Society  with  the  result  of  his  observations  on 
this  fluid,  compared  with  that  of  hydrocephalus  intemus. 


A  Case  of  Aneurism  by  Anastomosis  in  the  Orbit^  cured  by  the 
ligature  of  the  common  Carotid  Artery.  By  Benjamin  Tra- 
VERS,  Esq.  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  Gut^s  Hospital^  Sur- 
geon to  the  Hon.  East  India  Company^  and  to  the  London 
In^rmaryfbr  curing  Diseases  of  the  Eye» 

[From  the  Medico- Chinirgical  Transactions,  Vol.  II.] 

Frahces  Stoffell,  (aged  34,  a  healthy  active  woman,  of 
fair  complexion,  middle  stature,  and  the  mother  of  five  chil- 
dren,) on  the  evening  of  the  38th  of  December,  1804,  being 
some  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  felt  a  sudden  snap  on  the 
left  side  of  her  forehead,  which  was  attended  with  pain,  and 
followed  by  a  copious  effusion  of  a  limpid  fluid  into  the  cellular 
944>8tance  of  the  eyelids  on  the  same  side.  For  some  days  pre- 
ceding she  had  complained  of  a  severe  pain  in  the  head,  which 
was  now  increased  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  for  the  space  of  a 
week  she  was  unable  to  raise  it  from  the  pillow.  The  oedema- 
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• 

tous  swelling  surrounding  the  orbit  was  reduced  bjr  puicdires; 
an  issue  was  set  in  the  temple  for  a  smart  attack  of  ophthal 
mia  which  supervened,  and  leeches  and  cold  washes  were  ap- 
plied. She  now  first  perceived  a  protrusion  of  the  globe  <rf  dbe 
eye  which  affected  the  sight,  and  a  circumscribed  tumor,  elastic 
to  the  toueh,  about  as  large  as  a  hasel  nut,  appeared  upon  the 
infra-orbitary  ridge.  Another  softer  and  more  diffused  sweD- 
ing  arose,  at  the  same  time,  above  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum.  The  lower  tumor  communicated  both  to  the 
sight  and  the  touch,  the  pulse  of  the  larger  arteries;  the  upper 
gave  the  sensation  of  a  strong  vibratory  thrill.  The  swellings 
grew  slowly,  and  the  skin  between  the  eyes  and  that  of  the 
lower  eyelid  became  puffed  and  thickened.  The  globe  of  the 
eye  was  gradually  forced  upwards  and  outwards,  and  its  mo- 
tions were  considerably  impeded.  She  had  a  constant  noise  in 
her  head,  which,  to  her  sensa^on,  exactly  resembled  the  blow- 
ing of  a  pair  of  bellows.  The  pulsatory  motion  of  the  tumors 
was  much  increased  by  agitation  of  mind,  or  strong  exercise 
of  body.  But  the  most  distressing  of  her  symptoms  was  a  cold 
obtuse  pain  in  the  crown  of  the  head,  occasionally  shooung 
across  the  forehead  and  temples.  She  was  compelled  to  rest 
the  left  side  of  her  head  on  her  hand  when  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  and  found  the  beating  and  noise  to  increase  sensiUy 
when  her  head  was  low  and  unsupported* 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  patient's  report  when  I  was 
requested  to  see  her  by  my  friend  Dr.  Cholmeley,  assistant 
physician  to  Guy's  hospital.  Her  physiognomy  was  hard  and 
coarse,  and  the  skin  in  the  region  of  the  orbits  appeared  mor- 
bidly thick  and  wrinkled.  The  eyebrow  of  the  diseased  side 
was  straitened,  and  driven  from  two  to  three  lines  above  the 
level  of  the  opposite  eyebrow.  The  hollow  of  the  orbit  was  lost, 
the  superior  lid  rising  convex  from  the  superciliary  ridge,  ow- 
ing to  the  strained  elevation  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  upper 
half  of  the  inner  canthus  was  filled  by  the  thrilling  tumor, 
which  presented  a  loose  wooUy  feel,  was  very  compressible,  and 
when  firmly  compressed,  offered  a  slight  pulsation.  The  veins 
of  the  superior  lid  were  varicose  from  distension;  the  skin  was 
much  pursed  over  the  lacrymal  sac,  and  the  veins  on  the  sides 
of  the  nose  turgid.  The  lower  tumor,  which  projected  above 
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the  suborbitar  hole,  was  of  a  coQical  shape,  and  firmly  elastic 
to  the  touch.  The  under  lid  was  raised  as  far  as  to  the  outer 
angle  of  the  orbit,  above  the  apex  of  the  cheek.  This  lower 
tumor  could  be  emptied  or  pressed  back  into  the  orbit,  but 
the  pulsation  then  became  violent;  and  from  the  increased  prea* 
sure  of  the  globe  upon  the  roof  and  side  of  the  orbit,  the  pain 
was  insupportable.  Careful  compression  of  the  temporal,  angu- 
lar, and  maxillary  arteries  produced  no  effect  on  the  aneurism. 
Upon  applying  my  thumb  to  the  trunk  of  the  common  carotid, 
I  found  the  pulsation  cease  altogether,  and  the  whia  of  the 
little  swelling  was  rendered  so  exceedingly  faint,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  whether  it  continued  or  not.  The  recent 
increase  of  puffiness  in  the  skin  over  the  root  of  the  note^  and 
below  the  inner  angle  of  the  opposite  eye,  had  given  alarm  to 
the  patient  and  her  friends,  who  feared,  not  without  some  ap* 
pearance  of  reason,  a  similar  affection  of  the  right  orbit. 

When  I  first  saw  the  disease,  I  felt  persuaded  that  it  could 
be  no  other  than  that  described  by  Mr.  John  Bell,  under  the 
term  *  Aneurism  by  Anastomosis.'  Indeed  it  bore  so  strong  a 
resemblance  in  its  principal  features  to  several  of  Mr.  Bell's 
cases,  and  in  particular  to  that  communicated  by  Mr.  Freer  of 
Birmingham,  whose  patient  refusing  assistance  expired  of  he>> 
morrhage,  that  I  considered  the  sensible  growth  of  the  disease 
an  argument  of  sufficient  force  to  justify  any  rational  effort  at 
its  restriction.  From  the  character  of  similar  cases,  and  the 
idea  which  I  had  formed  of  this,  it  was  to  be  expected,  that, 
although  it  had  been  slow  in  its  formation,  it  would  be  rapid 
in  its  increase;  and  unlike  the  aneurism  of  trunks,  would  resist 
control  as  it  acquired  siae.  I  first  tried  the  effect  of  pressure 
on  the  swelling,  but,  although  moderate,  it  could  be  borne  only 
for  a  very  limited  time,  by  reason  of  the  paio  attending  the  ex* 
asperated  action  of  the  arteries.  Cold  applications  bad  been 
already  made  use  of  without  any  evident  advantage,  but  indeed 
the  duration  and  aspect  of  the  disease  made  this  remedy  appear 
trifling.  Excision,  the  only  method  of  which  in  similar  cases 
experience  had  confirmed  the  success,  was  clearly  impracticable 
without  extirpation  of  the  eye;  and  from  the  great  displace* 
ment  of  the  globe,  and  the  obvious  origin  of  the  disease  within 
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Connected  with  this  deringiemeBt  of  the  inleetind  canal,  is 
the  discharge  of  t  portion  of  intettintf  bj  atool.  Alaniung  as 
ibis  appean,  it  is  not  always  dangerous.  An  instance  is  here 
given  of  fifteen  inches  of  tht  ilium  being  broug^  awi^  by 
stoolf  and  the-  patient  hairing  good  health  for  many  years  after- 
Section  3,  **  ProciderUkt  Ani^  is  so  connected  with  sectioD  1, 
that  it  is  barely  mentioned  here. 

Section  d«  ^  of  Hernia^  is  important  and  elrtenaive,  occupy- 
ing the  volume  from  page  3d3  to  54S;  and  is  illustrated  by  se- 
veral  plates. 

To  give  such  an  anal]rsis  of  diis  secdon  as  wduM  be  at  all 
satifactoiy  to  our  readers,  would  occupy  more  space  than  cao 
be  allowed  to  it;  we  must  dierefore  refer  to  the  work  itself^ 
and  only  observe,  that  the  author  has  brought  togedier  aiach 
curious  matter  both  anatomical  and  chirurgical,  on  every  spe- 
cies and  variety  of  the  disease. 

Chapter  IV.  ^^  Of  MaUformatiom  of  the  lower  Fart  of  the 
Alimentary  Canal^  is  confined  to  a  description  of  mal-confbr- 
mations  of  the  rectum,  under  eight  varieties. 

Ist,  And  most  common,  is  that  in  which  the  rectum  is  cover- 
ed (when  it  should  terminate  in  the  anus)  by  the  common  te- 
guments, or  by  a  membrane  of  considerable  tluckness. 

2d,  When  the  membrane  which  obstructs  the  rectum  is 
internal. 

dd.  Unnatural  contraction  of  the  rectum. 

4th,  Where  the  rectum  terminates  in  die  bladder  of  urine, 
urethra,  vagina,  or  womb. 

5th,  The  rectum  terminating  in  the  vagina,  dirough  which 
the  feces  are  discharged. 

6th,  Where  the  rectum  is  sometimes  entirely  axvonting 
(wanting.) 

7th,  Where  the  ^'ectum  opens  through  the  os  sacrum. 

8th,  Where  the  rectum  has  been  continued  through  the  va« 
gina,  veA  has  terminated  external  to  the  vulva. 

Chapter  V.  ^  On  the  Worms  -which  infest  the  Atimaa  J£* 
mentary  Canal^^  gives  a  short  detfldl  of  the  history  and  anato- 
mical structure  of  the  Tenia  soUum^  7.  Anktta^  7.  laUu  the 
Ascaris  vermicuhrisy  A.  iumbrkoides;  and  Uie  Trkdmris  hombiis* 
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uarwA  die  same  postmc.  She  was  fstigucd,  aad  annoiis  tit 
procure  sleep. 

Eigl^  stocky  R  il£-*-«Patieiit  iias  been  distressed  withnau- 
sea;  dozed  frequeiitlyY  but  was  as  frequendy  disturbed  by  tieK> 
90US  startiogs,  and  rambUogs  about  ber  husband  and  chUdreo; 
complains  of  severe  pain  darting  from  temple  to  temple,  and 
soreness  of  her  back  and  loins;  pulse  90,  and  rather  haids 
skin  cool,  slight  thirst.  The  lower  tumor,  I  was  concerned 
to  find,  had  already  acquired  the  thrilliag  anotion  of  the  upper. 
She  was  ordered  the  saline  eiervescing  draught  every  third 
hour. 

Second  denfy  eight  (fchck^  A.  M* — Restless  all  night,  and  con* 
tinnalK'  changing  posture.  From  two  to  four  o'clock  particn* 
larly  uneasy:  she  even  attempted  to  get  up  and  dress  hcrrself; 
appears  now  pretty  coasfortable,  having  had  a  short  refreshing 
sleep.  Pain  in  the  back  very  severe;  that  in  the  head  confined 
to  the  forehead,  and  somewhat  abated  in  violence;  pulse  194 
and  hard;  tongue  lighdy  furred;  some  thirst. 

Two  a^chckn  P.  ^.-—Restlessness  and  other  symptoms  con* 
linue;  pulse  132. 

Eight  Q^chcky  P.  ilf.-«-SaTS  she  is  much  better;  free  from 
pain  in  Uie  head,  and  has  less  in  the  toins;  pulse  as  before; 
tongue  moist;  skin  cool;  has  enjoyed  some  short  but  refreshings 
deep;  complains  of  stiffness  in  the  throat  and  neck:  mind  tran* 
quil. 

Third  day^  ten  o^dock^  Am  JIU— Has  passed  a  pretty  quiet 
night;  slept  soundly  at  intervab;  pain  in  her  back  has  ceased. 
Much  agitated  by  the  firing  of  the  tower  guns,  and  has  since 
had  a  very  severe  pain  in  the  top  and  back  of  the  head;  pulse 
112,  fuller,  and  sensibly  softer.  The  tingling  or  thrilling  sen* 
satton  i^  experienced  in  both  tumors  upon  light  contact  of  the 
finger;  if  firmly  compressed,  a  pulse  may  be  perceived  in  the 
lower. 

Ten  o\hcky  P.  dL^^^Kn  enema  has  been  administered  with* 
out  effect;  has  been  troubled  with  colicky  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
and  having  had  no  evacuation,  was  ordered  a  purgative  saline 
draught. 

Fourth  dayy  nine  o*chck,  A.  M. — No  sleep  till  three  o'clock, 
owing  to  the  pain  in  her  head;  pain  now  less  severe.  Had  a  co- 
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l»iou8  evacaatioo  from  the  bowels  at  tevea  o'clock,  and  Ae  at* 
tamenia  as  expected* 

F^ur  0^ clocks  P.  if.^-CoiDphdiM  of  heavy  pain  in  the  ocdput; 
no  other  symptom  of  oommotion  in  the  system;  pulse  92  an4 
soft;  siu  half  erect;  has  eaten  some  light  pudding  with  appetite. 

Fifth  day^  ten  o^dock^  A*  Af.— -Has  passed  an  uneasy  night 
from  continued  pain  in  the  top  and  back  of  the  head.  She  coaa* 
plains  that  though  the  pain  is  deeper  seated,  it  renders  the  sea^ 
tender.  The  tumors  are  very  considerably  diminished,  and  the 
eye  less  prominent.  When  she  first  sat  up,  her  head  was  so 
light  that  she  was  immediately  compelled  to  resume  the  recum* 
bent  position.  She  stiU  experiences  so  much  of  the  same  feeling 
as  to  require  support.  I  observed  that  the  globe  of  the  ejre  com- 
municated a  slight  pulsation.  Her  sight  is  short,  and  objects 
appear  to  her  larger  than  natui^  and  misty*. 

Four  o^cbciy  P.  At— Is  comfortable  in  every  respect,  having 
slept  for  some  hours  together;  pain  in  the  head  has  ceased; 
pulse  84  and  natural.  Can  preserve  the  sitting  posture  hmger 
without  support. 

Sixth  dm/y  noon. — Ate  a  mackerel  with  appetite  for  dinner; 
continues  free  from  pain.  On  removing  the  dressings,  pus  flow- 
ed out  profusely  by  the  side  of  the  ligatures.  Above  and  be- 
low them  the  wound  has  united  by  the  first  intention.  Gra- 
nulations and  discharge  healthy. 

Seventh  day^  noon. — Slept  perfectly  undisturbed  all  night; 
was  slightly  affected  to  day  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  finds 
aiay"  continued  noise  painfuL  I  allowed  her  to  eat  meat.  The 
thrill  of  the  lower  tumor  is  not  perceived  when  the  upper  is 
compressed;  but  it  has  besides  a  feeble  though  distinct  pulsation. 

Eighth  and  ninth  days* — Groing  on  well  in  all  respects.  Gra- 
nulations and  discharge  healthy. 

First  of  Juney  tenth  day.  Has  had'  a  bad  night  and  much 
restlessness,  owing  to  a  return  of  the  pain  in  her  head,  which 
lasted  for  three  hours  and  left  the  integuments  sore.  Has  been 
up,  and  finds  she  can  walk  better  than  she  expected.   Tbe 

*  In  the  misty  vision  preceding  blindness  from  idiopathic  dTcctton  of  the 
retina,  objects  appear  for  the  most  part  smaller  than  niituraL 
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wound  would  heal  immediately  but  for  die  ligatures;  diey  are 
&8t  rising  towards  thr  surface,  but  are  not  yet  loose. 

Tkueifih  dby.«^Makes  no  complaint;  sits  up  and  works  in 
her  bed  without  fatigue;  eats  and  sleeps  well. 

Faurteenih  &y.— -Still  has  occasional  pain  in  die  summit  and 
back  of  the  head;  but  it  is  more  tolerable  than  before  the  opera- 
tion. 

Seventeenth  ^.-— Sat  up  to  her  tea  last  night,  and  sits  in  a 
room  adjoining  her  chamber  this  morning;  feeb  weak;  fears 
her  eye  is  more  displaced;  diinks  the  brow  is  pushed  higher, 
and  die  lower  tumour  larger.  Her  husband  and  friends  have 
expressed  the  same  opinion.  The  ligatures  continue  to  Toosen 
daily.  The  left  side  of  the  neck  is  stiffened  from  the  ear  to  the 
shoulder,  which  prevents  the  free  motion  of  the  head.  The 
fibres  of  the  platysma  myoides  feel  rigid  and  corded,  from  the 
inflammation  which  the  wound  has  excited.  She  has  had  shoot* 
ing  pains  in  the  eye  since  the  last  report,  but  they  subsided  oil 
leaving  off  a  green  silk  shade,  which  she  remembers  to  have 
produced  the  same  effect  before  the  operation. 

Twenty-first  day. — ^The  upper  ligature  came  away  without 
force.  The  patient  finds  no  inconvenience  from  sitting  up  and 
working  all  day.  She  was  astonished  to  find  that  she  could 
read  small  print  and  do  fine  work  with  her  right  (i.  e.  sound) 
eye,  which  she  has  been  unable  to  do  for  years.  The  stifihcss 
of  the  left  side  of  the  neck  is  decreased.  She  has  been  press- 
ing, some  days  past,  for  permission  to  walk  out. 

Twenty'second  day.  The  lower  ligature  had  come  away 
spontaneously,  and  was  found  in  the  dressings.  From  it  hung 
the  slough  of  the  artery  included  between  the  threads. 

From  this  day  she  was  permitted  to  go  out.  On  the  twenty- 
third  she  walked  two  miles,  by  which,  as  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, she  was  gready  exhausted.  On  the  twenty-ninth  she  re- 
turned to  her  family.  The  wound  quickly  healed.  At  the  end 
of  the  fifth  week  she  could  perform  all  the  duties  of  her  situa- 
tion as  well  as  before  the  operation.  She  expressed  herself  well 
satisfied  with  the  obvious  diminution  of  the  tumor,  the  de- 
crease of  the  pulsation,  and  the  total  freedom  she  enjoyed  from 
pain,  which  had  distracted  her  for  years. 
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SOfA  StpUmherw-^lt  is  now  faw  mootfaft  sfaice  die  opcnttian 
was  done.  The  tumoitn  are  evidently  amaller,  and  dieir  motion 
materially  diminished.    The  eye  is  likewise  less  projecting. 
The  cold  dull  pain,  tiiough  formeriy  uninterrupted,  is  no«  but 
rarety  felt.  The  artery  of  the  left  side  may  be  distinguished 
very  feebly  beating  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  caiotid  of 
the  opposite  side  contracts  with  more  than  ordinary  force.  Mr. 
Brickenden^  who  has  watched  the  disease  from  its  commence- 
ment, and  had  observed  its  more  than  usual  progress  befDtn 
the  operation,  considers  it  to  have  received  a  decided  dieck 
feom  that  period.  The  husband  and  friends  of  the  patient^  as 
well  as  herself,  are  of  the  same  opinion.  She  aufleia  oocanoi^ 
ally  from  irregufaur  digestion,  to  which  she  has  been  long  sub* 
jeot;  but  in  other  respects  is  as  well,  and  endures  as  much  la-> 
bour  with  as  littie  fetigue  as  formeriy. 

On  Saturday,  38th  of  October,  she  miscarried,  at  die  period 
of  about  ten  weeks  from  conception.  The  hemorrhage  was  so 
considerable  as  to  induce  syncc^,  and  leave  her  in  a  sute  of 
extreme  debility*  On  the  succeeding  morning  it  was  observed 
that  the  upper  tumor  was  fattened,  and  the  pulsation  had  al* 
together  ceased.  On  the  Monday  ensuing  she  felt  pain  in  the 
affected  side  of  the  head,  and  was  feverish.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  the  cellular  substance  in  the  region  of  the  orbit  was 
filled  with  a  serous  fluid  precisely  similar  to  that  experienced 
in  the  commencement  of  the  disease;  the  pain  was  abated,  and 
the  cedematous  swelling  and  heat  of  the  surface  reduced  by  a 
cold  lotion.  She  has  now  (November)  no  pain  in  her  head;  but 
owing  to  her  extreme  debility  from  loss  of  blood,  is  subject  to 
occasional  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  giddiness.  The  upper 
tumor  and  the  gathers  of  integument  between  the  eyebrows 
have  totally  disappeared.  The  eye  projects  less;  the  lower  tu« 
mor  is  inelastic  and  has  no  preternatural  pulsation. 

During  the  Christmas  following  she  was  afflicted  by  the  loss 
of  a  child,  before  she  had  recovered  the  debility  which  her  mis- 
carriage had  induced.  She  was  then  seised  widi  feintings,  ac- 
companied with  a  loss  of  sense  and  motion,  frequent  retchings, 
and  discharges  of  blood  by  the  bowels.  For  nearly  two  months 
she  was  confined  to  her  bed,  and  still  remained  in  a  state  of 
lowness,  from  which  her  apothecai^r  and  friends  had  no  expec- 
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tation  of  her  recovery.  In  June  foUowiag  ahe  went  by  my  ad* 
vice  to  visit  some  friends  in  the  country,  thirty  miles  distant 
from  London,  and  remained  there  for  two  months.  She  return* 
ed  in  health,  which  she  has  ever  since  enjoyed  uninterruptedly 
in  a  higher  degree  than  for  many  years  past* 

May^  1811. — Mrs.  Stoffeli  is  looking  florid  andhealthy.  Of 
the  disease,  a  knob  of  the  size  of  a  large  pea  over  the  inner  an- 
gle of  the  eye  is  the  only  vestige  that  remains;  she  is  still  occa- 
sionally subject  to  pain  in  her  stomach,  and  other  symptoms  of 
dyspepsia,  a  complaint  with  which  she  has  been  troubled  for  the 
last  fifteen  years. 

Having  never  seen  a  parallel  case  to  that  which  I  have  re- 
lated, I  am  unable  to  add  information  on  the  nature  of  this  rare 
but  formidable  species  of  tumor. 

I  have  thought  the  case  worthy  of  detail  on  two  accounts;  first, 
because  it  furnishes  a  second  conclusive  example  of  the  safety 
of  an  operation,  which  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  imprac- 
ticable or  injurious  to  the  functions  of  the  sensoiium;  secondly, 
because  it  determines  the  influence  which,  by  the  ligature  of 
the  carotid  trunk,  we  possess  over  the  diseased  condition  of  its 
branches.  It  appears  that,  likt  every  other  trunk  of  the  arterial 
system,  the  carotid  may  be  obstructed  without  injury  to  the 
organ  which  it  supplies;  or  in  other  words  that  the  collaterals 
will  convey  a  quantity  of  blood  sufficient  for  its  nourishment 
and  functions. 

The  circulus  arteriosus  formed  by  the  communion  of  the  ba-* 
silar  and  carotid  arteries  at  the  basis  of  the  brain,  seems  to  be 
the  resource  which  nature  has  provided  for  the  preservadon  of 
the  cerebral  circulation  under  this  emergency. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  by  the  obstruction  of  one  of  the 
carotid  arteries,  the  volume  of  blood  supplying  the  brain  was 
permanendy  diminished.  The  reason  for  this  opinion  was  sug- 
gested l^  the  passage  of  the  carotids  and  vertebrals  through 
bony  canals,  which  would  prevent  an  augmentadon  of  their 
capacity.  It  might  be  further  supposed  that  the  intention  of  na- 
ture in  this  peculiarity  of  structure  was  to  prevent  the  delete- 
rious efiect  of  the  pressure  which  would  result  from  dilatation 
of  the  vessels  in  an  organ  so  delicate.  But  can  it  be  imagined  that 
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the  fimcttODs  of  such  an  organ  should  be  unaffected  by  the  per- 
manent privation  of  one  fourth  part  of  its  circulating-  Uood? 
Besides,  if  the  volume  of  blood  be  not  increased  by  diverricm 
into  other  channels,  how  should  the  pressure  be  increased?  The 
mere  change  of  place  could  be  of  no  importance,  because  at  wha^ 
ever  point  pressure  was  applied,  it  would  be  equally  diffused 
over  die  mass,  as  is  proved  by  the  symptoms  following  the  de- 
pression of  a  portion  of  fractured  bone  of  the  diameter  of  a 
shilling. 

Nor  can  the  fact  of  diminished  volume  be  determined  from 
the  indosure  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  in  bony  cap 
nab;  but  let  it  be  granted;  the  unobstructed  carotid  acts  with 
increased  force,  and  the  increase  of  but  a  few  beats  in  frequen- 
cy would  amply  compensate  ibr  the  loss  of  volume. 

But  it  is  superfluous  to  look  beyond  the  obvious  visible  effect. 
The  disease  appeared  essentiaUy  to  conust  in  a  pvtematural 
impulse  of  the  blood  conveyed  to  it.  By  obstructing  the  direct 
channel  this  impulse  was  broken,  the  circulation  became  anas- 
tomotic, the  blood  which  was  before  influent,  was  now  refrient, 
it  was  supplied  at  second-hand,  instead  of  direcdy  from  the 
heart  Is  not  this  the  modua  operand  of  the  ligature  in  the  cure 
of  all  aneurisms? 


Case  of  Congenital  Cataracts  with  some  Observations  on  the 
Means  ofartifictally  Dilating  the  Pupil  in  the  Operations  of 
Extracting  and  Depressing  the  Cataract.  By  John  Henut 
Wish  ART,  Esq.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons^ 
Edinburgh. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  Januaiy,  1813.] 

James  Drtsdale,  a  boy  about  eight  years  of  age,  was 
brought  to  me  fi'om  Kinross,  on  the  first  of  October,  with 
cataract  in  both  eyes.  The  pupils  contracted  and  dilated  very 
readily;  he  was  able  to  distinguish  day  from  night;  and  if  the 
hand  or  any  opake  body  was  held  above  and  before  his  eyes, 
he  immediately  put  his  hand  to  it;  but  he  was  unable  to  see 
any  object  placed  before  him,  or  under  his  eyes.  On  diladng 
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the  pupils  by  the  application  of  the  scdution  of  the  extract  of 
hyoscyamus,  the  cataract  of  the  left  eye  was  observed  to  be  of 
an  uniform  dusky  gray  colour;  that  of  the  right  had  a  ground 
of  the  same  colour,  but  several  small  angular  spots  were  per- 
ceived in  it  of  a  bright  white  colour. 

From  the  history  of  this  case,  which  I  received  from  Mn 
Annan,  surgeon  at  Kinross,  it  appeared  very  probable,  that,  if 
the  boy  was  not  absolutely  bom  blind,  he  had  lost  his  sight  a 
few  days  after  birth.  It  was  very  soon  observed,  that  there  was 
aomething  remarkable  about  the  child's  eyes;  it  was  likewise 
noticed*  that  the  child  did  not  close  the  eyelids,  even  when  ex- 
posed to  the  bright  light  of  the  sun.  The  child  was  about  four 
jEDonths  <dd,  when  it  was  positively  ascertained  that  he  was 
blind.  There  was  evidently  a  great  deficiency  in  intellectual 
£iculties;  but  it  was  difficult  to  decide,  whether  it  was  such  as 
to  prevent  him  gaining  his  bread,  provided  his  sight  was  re- 
stored. .  His  education  had  been  totally  neglected,  and  he  spoke 
very  indistincdy.  He  was  very  averse  to  allow  his  eyes,  to  be 
touched,  and  expressed  scarcely  any  anxiety  for  the  restoration 
of  his  sight. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of 
the  operation  for  removing  the  cataracts,  and  it  was  performed 
on  the  4th  of  October,  assisted  by  Dr.  Duncan,  jun.,  Mr.  Na* 
smyth,  &c.  Very  great  difficulty  was  met  with  in  securing  the 
patient.  The  pupils  having  been  previously  dilated  by  the  so- 
lution of  the  hyoscyamus,  and  aware,  from  the  appearances 
described,  that  I  had  a  capsular  cataract  to  operate  on  in  the 
right  eye,  and  a  soft  one  in  the  left,  I  used  a  needle  similar  to 
that  of  Professor  Scarpa,  but  with  a  smaller  curvature  at  the 
point,  and  made  very  fitle  and  slender.  The  lens  in  the  left 
eye  was  found  to  be  of  a  melicerous  appearance,  was  readily 
broken  down,  and  several  of  the  opake  flakes  passed  into  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour.  The  cataract  of  the 
right  eye  was  purely  capsular.  On  being  pierced  with  the  needle, 
diere  appeared  as  if  a  thin  vapour  had  passed  before  the  pupil; 
and  when  the  more  dense  parts  were  separated  as  much  as 
possible,  the  pupil  became  almost  clear.  The  eyes  were  covered 
with  a  few  folds  of  wet  lint,  and  a  pledget  of  linen,  spread  with 
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simple  ointmeBt,  was  appyed  over  it,  and  secured  widimsiQ|^ 
turn  of  a  roller  romid  die  head,  and  he  was  pat  to  bed. 

5rA,.^lq>t  almost  all  the  afternoon,  and  made  no  am* 
plaint,  and  has  had  a  good  night.  Pidse  96;  skin  nrtfaer  hoc 
The  eyes  were  bathed  with  warm  waten  the  lids  adhered 
alighdy.  In  the  morning,  while  eating  his  breakfast,  sud  he 
could  see  light.  On  attempting  to  open  die  ejres,  he  resisted  an 
strongly  that  I  thought  it  prudent  to  desist.  The  lint  was  re- 
moved, and  die  eyes  were  covered  with  a  compress* 
Hab.  Stat.  pulv.  jalap,  gr.  sii. 

6M. — Powder  operated  well;  skin  cool,  pulse  natoraL  After 
bathing  the  eyelids  widi  warm  water  they  were  opened.  The 
pupil  of  the  right  eye  is  neariy  clear,  except  a  very  smril  spe^ 
at  the  under  part;  the  pupil  of  the  left  eye  is  full  of  opake  fra^ 
ments  floaung  about.  There  is  slight  redness  of  the  conjoncdva, 
and  some  ecchjrmosis  at  the  place  of  the  puncture  of  the  needle. 

7th. — ^The  pupil  of  the  right  eye  still  continues  dean  diat  of 
the  left  iqpproving.  Both  eyes  are  very  tender  on  exposure  to 
light,  but  not  painful.  Last  night  fell  a  ciying  on  being  left  in 
the  room  without  a  light. 

Sth. — ^Yesterday  evening  complained  of  headache.  TUs 
morning  both  eyes  were  found  to  be  inflamed,  espedaHy  the 
right.  They  are  rather  more  sensible  to  the  lig^t  than  before, 
but  says  they  are  not  psunfiiL  He  was  ordered  a  repeddon  of 
die  lazadve,  and  to  have  the  eyes  badied  with  a  coOyricm  of 
a  grain  of  the  muriate  of  mercury  in  six  ounces  of  water,  widi 
a  drachm  of  the  vinum  opii,  to  be  used  a  little  warm. 

9tA.-— Inflammation  of  both  eyes  much  abated,  and  he  opens 
them  veiy  readily  to  day.  The  pupil  of  the  right  eye  is  per* 
fectly  clear;  that  of  the  left  is  becoming  dearer  at  the  upper 
part.  Cont.  coll}^'. 

13rA«-~Right  eye  neariy  fixe  from  inflammadon;  the  pupil 
of  the  left  eye  much  clearer. 

From  this  date  die  left  eye  gradudly  improved,  and,  by  the 
6di  of  November,  when  he  was  sent  home,  more  than  one 
half  of  the  pupil  was  quite  dear,  and  he  tew  tolerabty  well 
with  it.  Both  eyes  had  lost,  in  a  consideraUe  degree,  the 
ruling  motion;  but,  from  the  mental  defect  already  noticed,  it 
was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  his  ught.  How- 
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ever,  he  teemed  highly  delighted  on  beiDg  dressed  in  a  new 
suit  of  clotfafes.  It  may  be  further  mentioned,  that  his  father  is 
said  to  be  in  a  state  approaching  to  idiotism. 

In  speaking  of  the  dilating  the  pupil,  previous  to  the  opera* 
tion,  I  mentioned  that  I  had  used  the  solution  of  the  extract  of 
hyosc)ramus,  and  not  the  belladonna,  which  is  now  so  generally 
used  in  this  country  for  that  purpose.  The  singular  property 
possessed  by  these  narcotics  has  been  long  known  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  this  country  was  first  used  in  the  operation 
for  cataract  by  the  late  Mr.  Saunders.  Van  Swieten,^  speak- 
ing of  palsies  brought  on  by  exposure  to  the  vapours  of  arsenic, 
mercury,  &c.  remarks,  that  there  are  other  poisons  which  may 
produce  the  disease  even  externally  applied,  and  relates  the 
fcdlowing  case:  ^^  A  lady  of  quality  applied  a  litde  bit  of  a  fresh 
leaf  of  that  kind  of  nightshade  which  is  commonly,  called 
Bellathnna^  to  a  small  ulcer  below  her  eye,  which  was  sus- 
pected to  be  cancerous,  and,  in  a  night's  time,  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  lost  all  its  motion,  remaining  quite  dilated,  even  while  the 
eye  was  exposed  to  a  strong  light;  but  the  nighuhade  being  re- 
moved, the  motion  of  the  pupil  gradually  returned."  Rayf  af- 
firms that  he  saw  this  case,  and  that  it  did  not  happen  acci- 
dentally: for  three  different  times,  on  repeating  the  application 
of  the  nightshade,  the  same  effect  constantly  followed.  Galen} 
asserts,  that  he  has  frequently  observed  the  same  bad  effect 
from  the  imprudent  use  of  opium,  mandrake  and  henbane,  to 
relieve  violent  pains  in  the  eye;  and  more  modem  authors 
mention  cases  of  blindness,  squinting,  weakness  cf  sight,  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  stramonium,  mandrake,  aconite, 
cicuta,  fcc.  A  very  remarkable  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Daries, 
in  his  inaugural  dissertatbn  De  Atropa  Belladonna.||  In  pre- 
paring some  extract  of  this  herb  for  Reimarus  of  Hamburgh, 
and  bruising  the  recent  plant  with  the  flowers  and  fruit,  a  drop 
of  the  herb  or  of  the  succulent  berry  spirted  into  his  right  eye. 
He  endeavoured  to  remove  the  slight  irritation  by  rubbing  his 

*  Commentariei  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Boerhasve^  vol.  x.  f  1060. 
t  Histor.  PlanUr.  L.  xiii.  c.  23.  p.  680. 
\  Method.  Medendi,  L.  iit.  c.  2. 

II  Sylloge  selectonim  opusculonim  argumenti  Med.  Practici^  coUegit  et 
cdidit  £.  G.  Bsldinger,  vol.  ii.  8vo.  GottingSy  1777. 
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eye.  In  three  miDuces,  on  the  uneasiness  going  off,  a 
dimness  of  sight  was  observed,  which  increased  rapidly,  and  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  complete  blindness  came  on,  without  any 
pain,  the  other  eye  remaining  sound.  Being  very  much  alarmed, 
he  consulted  Reimarus  about  his  case,  and  after  three  weeks 
the  sight  was  completely  restored.  But  Reimanis's  account  of 
the  case,  and  his  inferences  from  it,  will  be  more  satisfactory. 
*^Quod  attinet  ad  oculum  tuum,  olim,  inter  conscindendam 
Atropcc  Belladonna  herbam,  ita  affectum,  ut  per  aliquod  tempus 
fere  visu  privaretur,  probe  memini.  Deprehendi  nempe  iridem 
ejus  oculi  adeo  resolutam  et  patentem,  ut  fere  dimidis  tantum 
lines  latitudo  ambitus  superesset,  ampla  vero  choroides  ni- 
grities  transpareret.  Jam,  cum  effectum  similem  ab  ore  assumta 
Belladonna  observari  nossem,  non  dubitavi^  quod  ipse  tu  quoqoe 
suspicatus  fueras,  exteme  applicatum  venenum  idem  efficere 
posse  et  ab  insperso  inter  parandum  succo  paralysin  illam 
ortam,  quam  tamen  duraturam  baud  esse  speravi.  Interios 
jam  acetum  quoddam  concentratum  assumpseras,  in  cujus 
usu  perpcendum  esse  ratus  sum:  suasi  tantum,  ut  simul  ad 
irritandos  nervos  exterius  volatilis  dieosi  spiritus  vapores  oculo 
»gro  admitterentur.  Sive  igitur  sponte,  seu  his  adjuvantibus 
medicamentis,  factum  est,  ut  sensim  et  visus  oculo  et  contrac* 
tio  pupillae  redirent.  Ego  vero  mecum  reputans,  istam  BeUa^ 
donna  vim  baud  spernendo  in  chirurgia  usui  esse  posse  cogito. 
Nempe  cum  in  excidenda  lente  crystallina,  sicut  pelluciditatem 
amiserit,  baud  leve  impedimentum  objiciat  irritatto  et  contract 
tio  nimia  pupillas,  adeo  ut  saepe  iris  per  educendam  lentem 
laceretur;  quidni  succo  Belladonna^  paralysin  illi  innocuum 
per  aliquod  tempus  inducimusf  nee  solum  extractio  lentis  inde 
longe,  facilior  obtineretur,  sed  et  simul  illud  incommodi,  ne 
oculus  repentino  lucis  sensu  Ixderetur." 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  Reimarus  was  the  firet 
who  proposed  using  the  belladonna  in  the  operation  for  ex- 
tracting the  cataract,^  and  in  the  Memoires  de  la  SocietS  Phito- 
mathique  for  the  year  1797,  he  mentions,  that  Dn  Grasmeyer 
of  Hamburgh  employed  it  with  success;  and  I  have  been  in- 

•  Thig  proposal  of  Reimarus  is  also  noticed  in  Dr.  Underwood's  Treatise 
on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  vol.  ii.  p.  SX 
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formed  by  my  friend  Dr.  Duncan,  junior,  that,  in  the  year 
1796,  he  was  carried  by  Reimarus  to  see  Dr.  Grasmeyer 
operate  on  a  case  of  cataract  where  the  belladomla  had  been 
previously  applied. 

Hitherto  I  have  chiefly  noticed  the  use  of  the  belladonna  in 
dilating  the  pupil;  I  shall  now  relate  various  experiments  made 
with  the  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  as  also  a  few  comparative 
^iala  made  with  these  two  narcoucs.  Professor  Himly  of  Got* 
tingen*  accidentally  learnt  the  effect  of  the  local  application  of 
the  hyoscyamus,  and  recommended  its  use  in  the  treatment  of 
so;ne  diseases  of  the  eye.  After  the  application  of  a  collyrium 
of  a  solution  of  the  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  he  found  the  eye 
exactly  in  the  same  state  as  in  a  case  of  complete  amaurosis, 
vis.  the  iris  quite  motionless,  so  far  drawn  back,  that  it  formed 
a  ring  scarcely  a  line  in  breadth,  with  its  inner  edge  turned  a  < 
little  backwards,  so  that  its  anterior  surface  was  concave  to- 
wards die  central  point;  the  pigmentum  nigrum,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  eye,  had  not  its  usual  black  colour,  but  a  grayish  ap- 
.  pearance.  The  patient,  notwithstanding,  saw  as  well  with  this 
eye  as  before,  except  that  there  was  something  glimmering 
before  it.  Very  soon  after  rubbing  a  little  of  the  ol.  cajeputi  on 
the  eyebrow,  the  pupil  appeared  beginning  to  contract,  and  the 
dilatation  in  a  few  hours  was  completely  gone.  That  this  effect 
follows  in  all  cases  he  completely  proved  by  various  experi- 
ments. He  uses  a  solution  of  a  drachm  of  the  extract  in  an 
ounce  of  water,  of  which  he  lets  a  few  drops  fall  into  the  eye, 
and  keeps  it  there  a  short  time  by  bending  the  head  baclr- 
wards.  It  occasions  no  pain,  and  no  perceptible  redness.  The 
paralysis  of  the  pupil  comes  on  in  an  hour  and  continues  five  or 
six  hours.  As  the  action  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  extract  ap. 
plied  topically  is  so  powerful,  and  so  entirely  local  that  only  the 
iris  is  affected,  and  not  the  retina  at  the  same  time,  he  is  led  to 
point  out  the  uses  which  the  practical  oculist  may  derive  from 
this  fkct» 

Ist.  The  application  of  this  remedy  in  cataract  affords  a  cer- 
tain test  whether  it  adheres  to  the  iris  or  not.  For,  by  using 

*  Ophthalmalogiscfae  Beobachtungen  und  Untersucbungen,  St.  I.  Bre- 
men,  1801^    . 
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the  hyoscyamus  we  can  make  the  ezaminalion  with  nnch 
greater  accuracy,  than  by  the  former  mode  of  openmg  and 
shutting  the  eye;  because  in  the  latter  way  we  must  examine 
quickly,  and  in  a  dull  light,  whereas,  by  using  the  hyoscyamus^ 
we  may  do  it  with  the  greatest  deliberation,  and  in  the  brightest 
light. 

2dly.  The  application  of  this  extract  enables  us  to  make  the 
most  accurate  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  cataract,  as  it 
may  thus  be  examined  to  its  utmost  extent  and  in  the  dearest 
light.  It  also  assists  us  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  capsular  and 
lenticular  cataract,  of  the  fluid  and  firm  cataract.  It  ako  ap« 
peared  to  Professor  Himly  to  be  of  service  in  a  sdtt  more 
important  point  of  the  diagnosis.  For  experience  has  taught 
him,  that  the  patient  affected  with  cataract,  seeing  coloured 
points  and  bodies,  does  not  always  make  the  prognosis  of  the 
operation  so  serious  as  was  formerly  supposed:  for  this  does 
not  always  arise  from  a  defect  of  the  retina,  but  sometimes 
liom  the  nature  of  the  opake  lens.  If  these  appearances  arose 
from  a  particular  refraction  in  the  lens  itself,  dien  they  would 
be  diminished  by  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  as  the  rays  of 
light  would  be  transmitted  not  only  by  the  nucleus  of  the 
cataract,  but  also  by  its  more  transparent  part:  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  proceeded  from  a  disease  of  the  retina,  the  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  would  not  lessen  them  but  rather  increase  their 
number,  as  more  light  would  then  be  transmitted  to  the  retina* 

3dly.  It  proves  a  palliative  remedy  in  common  cataract,  as, 
by  its  local  application,  we  can  produce  that  state  of  the  iris 
most  favourable  for  the  vision  of  such  patients  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, and  in  the  bright  light  of  day.  But  he  is  unable  as  yet  to 
decide  whether  it  may  be  applied  so  constandy,  and  so  fre- 
quently repeated,  as  to  make  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  perma- 
nent, at  least  during  the  day,  without  being  hurtful,  as  he  has 
never  used  it  so  constantly.  The  iris  might  be  for  ever  de- 
prived of  its  contractile  power,  and  a  mydriasis  t  consuHudine 
produced,  which  would  be  very  hurtful  in  the  event  of  an  ope- 
ration for  extraction  being  to  be  performed.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  patients  who  could  not  bring  themselves  to  have  the 
operation  performed,  or  in  whom  it  was  inadmissible,  this 
paralysb  of  the  pupil,  by  the  continued  use  of  the  remedy, 
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would  be^¥eTy  dctirable.  Farther,  perhaps,  from  its  constant 
use,  its  action  might  extend  deeper  in  the  eye,  even  to  the 
retina,  and  thus  not  only  a  paral3r8is  of  the  pupil,  but  even  an 
amaurosis  might  arise;  although  this  is  not  so  likely  to  happen 
from  the  weaker  hyoscyamus,  as  from  the  more  violent  reme- 
dies, the  belladonna,  laurocerasus,  &c.  But  if  we  should  not 
wish  to  empby  the  hyoscyamus  so  often  as  to  keep  the  pupil 
constantly  dilated,  or  if,  from  its  repeated  application,  we  were 
afraid  of  an  incipient  paralysis,  there  may  be  situations  in  the 
case  of  Uind  persons,  in  which  it  would  be  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  them  to  see  clearly  for  a  few  hours,  or  even  a  few 
minutes. 

4thly.  This  remedy  procures  vision  in  many  cases  of  opaci* 
dea  df  the  cornea;  as  when  die  opacity  is  chiefly  situated  im- 
mediaitely  htfott  the  pupil,  and  prevents  the  rays  of  light  from 
falling  on  the  retina,  although  the  cornea  is  sound  in  other 
{daces.  The  hyoscyamus  here  forms  an  artificial  pupil  without 
an  operation,  by  enlarging  the  pupil,  and  allowing  the  entrance 
of  the  rays  of  light  at  the  side  of  the  opacity. 

5thly.  In  many  cases  the  application  of  the  hyoscyamus  fa- 
cilitates the  operation  for  cataract;  when,  for  instance,  even 
after  a  sufficiently  large  incision,  the  cataract  does  not  pass 
out,  from  the  pupil  bemg  too  much  contracted,  and  remaining 
so,  though  the  eye  be  left  at  perfect  rest.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, he  recommends  the  precaution  of  not  operating  during 
the  greatest  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  as  there  would  be  great 
danger  of  causing  a  prolapsus  of  the  vitreous  humour,  as  it 
would  receive  too  litde  support  from  the  iris.  He  therefore  al- 
lows the  greatest  effect  to  be  over,  and  operates  when  the  pupil 
has  already  contracted,  and  the  iris  acquired  a  slight  degree  of 
motion*  The  application  of  the  hyoscyamus  will  also  prove  be- 
neficial, if  we  operate  according  to  Beer's  method,^  as  the  ca- 
taract, passing  out  along  with  its  capsule,  requires  greater 
jndding  of  the  pupil;  and  if  partial  adhesions  of  the  iris  to  the 
capsule  are  to  be  separated,  the  lyider  the  pupil,  the  more 
safely  can  the  necessary  means  be  used  for  their  separation; 

*  Thii  mode  b  rery  accurately  described  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
article  Surgery. 
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and  likewise,  if  the  capsule  is  opake,  it  can  be  more  com- 
pletely  destroyed  if  the  pupil  be  previously  in  a  state  of  dilata* 
tion,  and  the  danger  of  wounding  the  iris  widi  the  knife,  in  a 
case  of  a  very  flat  cornea,  would  thereby  probably  be  & 
minished. 

6thly.  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  the  hyoscyamus,  would 
be  of  great  use  in  Conradi's*  method  of  efiecting  the  absorpdon 
of  the  cataract  by  opening  the  capsule;  as,  in  this  case,  the 
success  depends  entirely  on  the  free  access  given  for  the  aqueous 
humour  to  pass  to  the  lens,— consequendy,  the  capsule  most 
not  be  opened  merely  in  one  small  point,  but  a  large  incision 
must  be  made  in  it,  which  can  be  readily  done  if  the  pupil  be 
previously  dilated. 

Lasdy.  The  local  application  of  the  hyoscyamus  is  particu» 
larly  useful  in  the  contraction  of  the  pupil,  which  is  not  ac- 
companied by  an  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  capsule. 

In  calling  this  state  of  the  iris  a  paralysis,  Himly  wishes  to 
be  understood  to  mean  nothing  further  than  that  tha  stimulus  of 

*  From  the  well  known  fact  of  the  crystalline  lens  being  often  gradoaUy 
absorbed,  whether  it  be  of  a  hard  or  soft  consistence^  if  the  capsule  is 
opened,  and  the  humours  allowed  to  come  into  free  contact  with  it,  Conradi 
was  led  to  propose  the  following  simple  operation.  "  A  small  lancet-shaped 
cataract  needle  is  introduced  through  the  cornea,  exactly  as  the  knife  in  ex- 
traction, only  a  very  little  £uther  distant  from  the  irb.  The  point  is  passed 
through  the  pupil,  and  when  the  capsule  is  sufficiently  opened,  the  needle  is 
withdrawn  from  the  eye,  which  is  bound  up  loosely  for  two  or  three  days,  as 
in  general,  after  that  time,  so  slight  a  wound  of  the  cornea  is  quite  imper- 
ceptible, and  then  we  wait  for  the  absorption  of  the  cataract  The  needle 
does  not  require  to  be  quite  so  long  as  Richter's  cataract  knife,  and  it 
should  not  be  more  than  a  line  and  a  half,  or  two  lines  in  breadth.  Its  thick- 
ness should  be  very  small,  merely  to  give  the  blade  a  sufficient  degree  of 
firmness;  it  must  be  sharp  on  both  sides  for  nearly  one  half  of  its  length." 
Conradi  adds,  *'  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  evident  advantages  of  this 
operation;  it  is  much  more  easily  performed  than  any  other.  From  this  very 
slight  and  trifling  wound  of  the  insensible  cornea,  no  bad  symptoms  are  to 
be  dreaded,  which  partly  occur  during  extraction  and  depression,  partly 
follow  after  these  operations.  If,  af\er  eight  or  twelve  weeks,  the  cataract  is 
not  absorbed,  any  other  operation  may  be  performed  as  easily  as  if  this 
puncture  had  not  been  made.  The  patients  have  lost  nothing  but  the  time: 
and  as  they  have  in  general  been  many  years  blind,  it  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence, a  few  weeks,  more  or  less,  in  order  to  make  the  trial  of  freeing 
them  from  their  disease  by  a  safe  and  easy  method."— See  Amemann's 
Magazin  fur  die  Wundartzneiwissenschaft,  1 B.  1.  St.  Gottingen,  1797. 
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fight  is  then  incapable  of  exciting  the  usual  motion,  which  it 
Was  enabled  to  produce  only  a  short  time  before,  and  which  is 
not  prevented  by  adhesion  to  the  capsule,  or  rather  by  morbid  af- 
fections of  the  iris. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Professor  Himly's  observations, 
his  work  was  translated  into  French;  but,  by  a  mistake  of  the 
translator,  hyoscyamus  was  rendered  belladonna^  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  error,  various  experiments  were  made  in  Paris 
with  the  latter  substance.  Dubois  employed  it  in  the  clinical 
school  on  a  patient  who  had  a  very  small  pupil.  The  lens 
passed  out  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  he  did  not  find  Himly's 
caution  necessary  respecting  the  danger  of  a  prolapsus  of  the 
vitreous  humour.  In  this  experiment,  the  pupd  contracted  im- 
mediately after  the  lens  had  passed  out. 

The  late  Professor  Schmidt  of  Vienna  made  various  expe- 
riments, both  with  the  hyoscyamus  and  belladonna,  externally 
and  internally.  He  found  that  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  does 
not  take  place  in  every  case,  though  he  was  unable,  from  the 
small  number  of  his  experiments,  to  decide  in  what  cases  it 
takes  place,  and  from  what  cause  this  difference  arises.  The 
death  of  that  eminent  oculist  has  prevented  the  prosecution  of 
these  investigations;  but  I  have  been  enabled  to  collect  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  some  of  his  experiments. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1803,  he  operated  on  twenty-nine 
patients  of  both  sexes,  affected  with  cataract,  in  the  general 
hospital  at  Vienna;  on  twenty  eyes  by  extraction,  and  twenty- 
two  by  depression  of  the  lens.  Of  these  twenty-nine  persons, 
twenty-six  recovered  their  sight.  Eight  were  selected  as  the 
subject  of  his  experiments.  In  five  he  tried  the  application  of 
the  solution  of  the  hyoscyamus  four  hours  before  the  opera- 
tion^ in  three  he  used  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the 
belladonna  as  many  hours  before  the  operation.  The  pheno- 
menon of  the  retraction  of  the  iris,  (dilatation  of  the  pupil) 
occurred  in  all  the  eight  patients,  but  the  degree  of  the  dilata- 
tion was  different  in  each  individuaL  The  difference  of  age  and 
sex  had  no  influence  on  it. 

Of  these  eight  patients,  he  operated  on  three  eyes  with  the 
GouchingHieedle,  through  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats,  and 
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six  by  extraction  throu^  the  cornea.  Of  the  three  that  wen 
ooucbedy  in  a  woman  the  iris  expanded  complete^  during  the 
puncturing  with  the  needle^  and  the  pupil  assumed  its  smallest 
dimensions.  Of  the  six  operated  on  by  extraction,  the  same 
phenomenon  was  observed  in  one  woman  and  one  man;  and  in 
two  others,  the  esqpansioo  of  the  iris  evidently  took  {dace,  but 
wss  not  complete.  To  one  of  these  three,  where  die  compk^ 
expansion  bf  the  iris  came  on  during  the  inciuon  of  the  conief, 
the  belladpnna  was  applied.  Of  these  nine  cases,  only  one  was 
attacked  with  iritis  after  e^ptraf  tion,  and  consdjuent  closare  of 
the  pupiL 

Of  the  twenty-two  eyes  operated  on  by  extraction,  there  weie 
cudy  two  where  the  cataract  was  followed  by  a  slight  efusioo  of 
the  vitreous  humour,  and  this  only  occurred  in  the  eyes  sob- 
^cted  to  experiment*  It  ought  also  to  be  obsetved,  thai  this 
protrusion  of  the  vitreous  humour  occurred  without  any  stmng 
pressure  having  been  appKed  to  the  eye-ball;  that  the  ca!tanu;t 
was  purely  lenticular,  and  there  was  no  unusual  adhesion  of  tbe 
capsule;  and  lastly,  in  both  cases,  the  belladonna  had  been 
used.  Professor  Schmidt  lastly  remarks,  that,  in  aU  the  si|c 
patients,  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  the  cataract  was  more  wavU" 
lin/^  to  come  out,  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed);  and  that 
he  was  convinced,  that  neither  the  size  of  the  incision,  nor  of 
the  opening  of  the  capsule,  nor  any  sort  of  adhesion,  could 
have  the  most  distant  share  in  producing  this  circumstance.^ 

I  have  been  induced  to  g^ve  very  copious  extracts  from  these 
works,  on  account  of  the  diffiiculiy  of  procuring  them,  and  the 
importance  of  the  infiormation  to  the  practical  surgeon  which 
they,  contain.  Of  late,  I  have  generally  used  the  solution  of  hyp 
oscy^mua  in  preference  to  the  belladonna,  as  in  some  cases  of 
acute  inflanunaticm  of  the  eye  the  belladonna  seemed  to  excite 
pain.  In  one  case  of  cataract,  I  have  occasionally  used  the  hyos* 
cyi^mus  as  a  palliative  cure  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  and 
have  not  observed  any  bad  effects  from  its  continued  applicar 
tion.  However  beneficial  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  may  be  m 
the  operation  of  depression,  or  of  hrealung  down  the  lens  in 

*  See  OphtbiOiiudogische  BtbUothek  tod  Himly  und  Scbmidt»  St.  11.  B.  t 
Jfn«,  1803. 
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congenital  cataract,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  would  be 
equally  so  in  the  operation  of  extraction.  For  I  have  always 
found  that  the  incision  of  the  cornea  was  made  with  less  risk  of 
wounding  the  iris,  when  the  pupil  was  contracted;  and  I  have 
never  met  with  any  difficulty  in  getting  out  the  cataract,  by  a 
g;radual  and  continued  pressure  on  the  eye.  The  iris  being  ex- 
panded, would  bring  it  immediately  under  the  edge  of  the 
knife,  and  make  it  more  apt  to  be  wounded,  or  it  might  fall 
forward  after  the  knife  had  cut  itself  out,  an  accident  which 
happened  in  two  cases  where  I  operated,  but  was  not  attended 
with  any  bad  consequence.  In  these  two  cases,  I  found  the  ap- 
plication of  the  hyoscyamus  of  great  use  in  drawing  the  iris 
back  into  the  eye  from  between  the  edges  of  the  wound,  which 
then  healed,  and  both  patients  now  enjoy  very  perfect  vision* 
I  have  also  used  it  in  cases  of  protrusion  of  the  iris  through 
ulcers  of  the  cornea,  the  iris  retracting,  and  allowing  the  ulcer  to 
cicatrize.  I  very  lately  also  used  it  with  singular  advantage  in 
die  following  case.  A  woman  about  forty  came  to  me  with  the 
pupils  of  both  eyes  very  much  contracted,  the  iris  adhering 
firmly  to  an  opake  substance  behind;  but  the  opening  was  so 
small  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
opacity.  She  had  lost  the  sight  of  the  left  eye  for  neariy  five 
ye^n;  and  the  vision  of  the  right  was  much  impaired.  In  both 
eyes  the  aflection  came  on  subsequent  to  violent  rheumatic 
attacks  in  the  head  and  neck.  I  conceived,  thsit  if  the  hyoscya- 
mus was  applied  to  the  eye,  and  the  adhesions  separated,  the 
pupil  would  dilate.  Accordingly,  I  applied  the  solution  an 
hour  before,  and  then  introduced  the  curved  cataract  needle, 
idiout  two  lines  behind  the  cornea.  As  soon  as  the  adhesions 
towards  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  were  separated,  the  pupil  sen- 
sibly dilated,  and  the  point  of  the  needle  was  seen  more  dis- 
tinctly behind  it,  and  was  moved  about  with  more  freedom, 
in  order  to  separate  the  rest  of  the  adhesions.  After  the 
operation,  the  patient  could  distinguish  the  wall  of  the  room. 

I  have  always  used  the  hyoscyamus  dissolved  in  water,  in 
the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  the  ounce.  In  Drysdale's  case, 
I  tried  the  extract  merely  softened  with  water,  but  did  not 
find  that  it  occasioned  a  greater  dilatation  than  Ae  solution. 
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The  difficulty  of  procuring  the  belladonna,  may  abo  be  meof 
tioned  as  a  reason  for  reoominending  the  hyoscyamus.  I  lately 
applied  to  two  of  the  principal  apodiecaries  here,  and  could  not 
get  any  of  the  reoendy  prepared  extract. 
Edinbnrgby  November,  1812. 
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IRac  Artery. 

By  William  Goodlad,  Surgeon. 

fFrom  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  January,  1812.3 

In  the  beginning  of  June  I  was  consulted  by  John  Ramwell, 
a  stout  muscular  map,  of  a  spare  habit  of  body,  a  florid  com- 
plexion, and  about  41  years  of  age.  Upwards  of  three  years 
ago,  the  patient  first  perceived  a  swelling  not  much  larger  than 
a  pea,  on  the  inside  of  the  right  thigh.  It  caused  very  litde 
pain  or  inconvenience,  and  did  not  increase  so  as  to  alarm  him» 
till  after  his  recovery  from  a  severe  dysentery,  nine  montha 
ago.  From  that  period,  its  increase  has  been  rapid.  It  is  now  of 
die  size  and  shape  of  a  pint  bason,  with  its  rim  inverted;  al- 
though six  months  ago  it  was  not,  by  the  patient's  report,  more 
than  one  fourth  its  present  size.  The  tumor  was  situated  at  the 
superior  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  extending  along  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  to  within  two  inches  of  the  anterior  superior 
spine  oi  the  ilium,  and  about  four  inches  down  the  thigh.  It  is 
dense,  circumscribed,  and  appears  to  sink  deep  amongst  the 
muscles.  If  grasped  firmly,  a  dull  pulsatory  motion  is  clearly 
distinguishable.  This  pulsation  is  rendered  more  evident   by 
bending  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis;  and  by  a  continuance  of 
the  pressure,  the  swelling  becomes  much  less  prominent  The 
artery  passes  along  its  most  interior  surface,  and  gives  to  the 
finger  the  peculiar  thrill  characteristic  of  aneurism.  It  retains 
this  character,  till  it  passes  through  the  adductor  femoris  to 
descend  into  the  ham,  when  it  is  no  longer  to  be  traced. 

A  Bread-baker  by  trade,  the  patient  has  been  accustomed  to 
occasional  great  exertion,  in  carrying  loads  of  flour  up  several 
sets  of  stairs*  JBut  his  employment,  during  the  last  seven  years, 
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has  been  qhtefly  performed  in  a  sitting  position;  and  requires 
almost  no  exertion*  When  I  apprised  him  of  the  necessity  of 
an  operation,  I  learnt  that  he  had  already  consulted  two  sur- 
geons, one  of  whom  advised  the  removal  of  the  tumor  by  ex- 
tirpation; the  other  had  recommended  the  frequent  application 
of  blisters  to  it.  This  diversity  of  opinion  was  attended  with 
a  proportionate  want  of  confidence  in  my  patient,  who  chose  to 
defer  it;  and,  as  his  pulse  was  good,  his  appetite  tolerable,  his 
bowels  regular,  his  general  health,  in.  short,  litde  impaired,  I 
gave  him  general  directions,  and  desired  to  see  him  again  ere 
long. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  sweUiag  was  much  in  the  same 
state,  though  somewhat  larger.  It  produced  a  numbness  in  the 
thigh,  and  the  leg  to^i^ards  evening  began  to  swell.  A  trouble- 
some cough  now  came  on,  which,  with  a  few  days  exertion,  pro- 
duced a  more  rapid  increase.  My  friend  and  late  master,  Mr. 
Killer  of  .Manchester,  who,  with  my  friend  Mr.  Hamilton,  did 
me  the  favour  to  examine  my  patient,  entirely  coincided  with 
me  in  opinion,  and  the  operation  was  consented  to  when  the 
cough  was  remedied.  For  this  purpose  opium  with  digitalis  was 
administered,  and  rest,  low  diet,  and  occasional  laxiative  medi- 
cines recommended. 

From  this  period  to  the  latter  end  of  July,  the  tumor  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  that  it  was  thought  adviseable  to  delay  the 
optsration.no  longer,  though  some  cough  still  remained,  and 
though  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  oppressive.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  performed  on  Tuesday  the  29th  of  July,  in 
the  presence  of  Messrs.  Killer  and  Hamilton,  whose  very  friend- 
ly attention  on  this  and  every  other  occasion  I  have  great  plea- 
siire  in  being  able  to  acknowledge. 

An  incision,  upwards  of  three  inches  in  length,  was  made 
through  the  mteguments,  bepnning  at  the  upper  margin  of  the 
tumor,  about  three  inches  from  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes, 
and  carried  almost  direcdy  upwards.  In  the  dissection  of  the 
cellular  membrane,  covering  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle,  several  arteries  were  divided,  which  supply 
the  adjacent  glands.  These  vessels  were  immediately  secured, 
and  more  than  two  inches  of  the  tendinous  expansion  exposed, 
its  fibres  were  carefully  divided  and  dilated  downwards,  by  the 
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probe*poiiifeed  btMoiny  induced  upon  the  finger.  The  artery 
now  deariy  distingimhed  by  itt  puhation.  The  fibres  of  die 
ezlemal  oUique,  with  the  margin  of  the  internal  and  of  the  tmn^ 
versalb  nHiades,  were  alio  divided  upwards,  to  allow  suflScfent 
space  fi>r  the  two  fare-fingers  of  the  kit  huid  to  be  piooed  in 
oontact  with  the  arterial  sheath. 

I  endeavoured  to  detach  the  fascia,  so  as  tobeewMedfopass 
my  finger  round  the  artery.  In  this  attempt  considtvahle  dilE* 
culty  was  experienced.  But,  by  keepbg  the  artery  firndy  in  ita 
situation  upon  the  psoas  muscle,  with  my  fiogsr  and  tlHinb  in 
contact  widi  it,  I  succeeded  in  passing  the  eyed  end  of  a  probe 
(about  half  an  inch  of  which  was  bent  to  a  right  angle)  under 
the  artery,  from  withiik  outwards.  The  shaft  of  the  probe  was 
gradually  bent  likewise  to  facState  its  turning  in  the  wound. 
A  double  ligature  being  put  throogh  the  eye,  Uie  probe  was  re- 
drawn. The  upper  ligature  was  tied  as  high  as  possible  by  Mr. 
Killer.  The  pulsation  in  the  tumor  immediately  ceased.  The 
lower  ligature  was  also  tied,  but  as  the  spnoe  between  the  iiga- 
tures  did  not  appear  to  warrant  die  division  of  the  vessel,  it  was 
left  entire.  The  integuments  brought  into  contact,  were  secur- 
ed by  a  couple  of  stitcfaes,  stripes  of  adhesive  plaster  were  applied, 
and  a  roller  passed  round  the  whole.  The  patient  was  put  to 
bed  with  die  thigh  bent  upon  die  pelvis.  The  temperature  of 
the  limb  had  been  kept  up  during  the  operatioo,  by  a  flannel 
roller  applied  around  it.  This  was  soil  rettuned;  Ae  whole  Hmb 
felt  comfortably  warm,  and  he  had  litde  pain.  At  nme  oViock 
in  the  evenings  I  found  his  skin  cool,  tongue  somewhat  fiured, 
pulse  100,  wound  easy.  The  leg  and  thigh  ^pnle  as  warm  ason 
the  opposite  side,  foot  a  litde  colder.  He  has  had  a  few  iliort 
slumbers,  and  has  taken  bread,  milk  and  tea.  To  take  an  opisiie 
at  bed  time. 

Wednesday,  7*  A.  M.«— He  complains  of  orndi  pain  in  dw 
back,  occasioned  by  continuing  in  the  same  posidon,  wMch  pro* 
vented  him  from  sleeping.  He  was  therefore  turned  on  hii 
back,  and  the  knee  bent  aud  supported  by  pttte^ws,  as  in  fracture 
of  the  thigh.  He  has  occasional  throbbing,  some  thirst,  poise 
90«  skin  cool.  The  leg  and  thigh  quite  as  warm  as  the  other, 
the  toes  nearly  so.  To  take  lemonade  for  his  common  drink. 
One  P.  M.— ^e  has  had  an  hour's  sleep;  cough  somewhat 
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ttouUesoine;  puke  IOO9  tongue  furred  in  the  middle;  a  little 
toveoess  m  the  belly.  A  gentle  laxative  was  given. 

Ac  dine  o'clock  P*  M.  the  Itmb  was  hotter  than  the  healthy 
one;  pulse  104,  and  fuller.  He  has  had  considerable  pain  in  the 
head,  whidi  continued  till  seven  o'clock,  when  he  had  an  hour's 
refreshing  sleep,  and  awoke  better.  The  pain  in  his  back  con- 
tiaues  troublesome.  He  has  coughed  little,  and  expectorates 
freely.   No  pain,  cmt  tenuon,  in  the  abdomen;  tongue  moist, 
though  fiifTed;  urine  hot,  but  not  high*coloured;  no  stool, 
ft  Sulpb.  magnes.  ^ij. 
Vin.  antim.  gtt«  x« 
Tinct  sennc,  jij* 
Aq.  puns,  ti.  M. 
To  be  taken  immediately,  with  a  saline  draught  every  four 
hours. 

The  heat  of  the  attnosphere  has  been  quite  oppressive. 
BComing  visit,  (second  day.)-— He  passed  the  night  with  only 
sn  hour's  sleep;  he  complains  much  of  his  back,  and  a  slight 
headache;  face  flushed;  his  skin  hot  and  dry;  pulse  1 16,  rather 
hard;  no  tension  in  the  abdomen;  cough  troublesome  in  the 
night;  water  high-coloured,  and  scanty;  no  stool.  To  six  drams 
of  infusion  of  senn»,  and  a  dram  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
half  an  ounce  of  the  liquor  of  acetite  of  ammonia  and  ten  drops 
of  antimonial  wine  were  added.  To  be  taken  every  three  hours 
until  the  bowels  were  opened. 

Noon  visit.— He  had  a  motion  soon  after  I  left  him  in  the 
morning,  and  several  hours  comfortable  sleep  in  the  afternoon. 
Piilse  103,  soft;  skin  cool;  less  thirst;  back  easier;  cough  still 
eontinues.  The  whole  limb  is  comfortably  vrarm;  he  has  per- 
fect sensation  and  power  of  motion  in  the  toes;  belly  quite  easy. 
To  continue  his  medicines  till  he  has  another  stool. 

He  had  some  return  of  fever  towards  evening,  but,  as  it  sub- 
sided, he  had  two  hours  sleep,  and  was  much  refreshed.  Pulse 
108;  head  easy;  tongue  moist  and  clean;  skin  cooler;  urine  hot 
and  high-coloured.  He  has  had  another  stool,  and  has  taken 
plenttfully  of  pottage,  butter-milk  and  tea.  To  a  dose  of  his  pur- 
gative medicine  were  added  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  to  be 
taken  at  bed  time. 
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Friday,  August  Ist,  (the  third  day  after  the  operadoo*)-— The 
dressings  are  removed  for  the  first  time.  The  inferior  half  of 
the  wound  is  a  mere  line,  the  superior  half  neariy  so.  There  is 
a  slight  blush  upon  the  edges,  Init  no  pain  or  tenderness;  dis- 
charge moderate  and  healthy;  tongue  clean  and  moist;  limb 
warm  and  sensible;  appetite  good;  had  a  stool  this  morning. 

Saturday. — He  has  slept  well  the  two  last  nights,  and  has 
taken  broth,  pottage  and  milk;  pulse  84;  tongue  clean;  no  thirst; 
bowels  regular;  limb  comfortable.  The  wound  is  somewhat  se» 
parated  above  the  upper  ligature;  discharge  copious  but  qmte 
puriform.  The  opiate  to  be  repeated. 

Sunday,  (the  fifth  day). — ^The  wbund  continues  to  look  well; 
discharge  copious;  the  ligatures  fi'om  the  small  vessels  which 
were  divided  in  the  operation  have  come  away;  the  sdtcheB^ 
beginning  to  ulcerate,  were  removed  also;  limb  warm  and  easy. 

Monday,  (sixth  day). — Much  as  yesterday,  except  that  his 
cough  was  troublesome  in  the  night.  He  has  also  been  muc|i 
fluttered  by  a  sudden  noise  at  the  door,  but  is  now  calm;  the 
wound  looks  well,  though  a  slough  lines  the  opening  round  the 
upper  ligature;  discharge  somewhat  increased,  but  of  a  proper 
quality;  pulse  82;  appetite  good.  To  take  animal  food  once  a- 
day,  and  a  pint  of  porter  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Tuesday.-— A  week  has  elaped  since  the  operation;  he  con- 
tinues to  go  on  well;  his  general  health  is  good;  bowels  regu- 
lar; pus  healthy;  the  lower  half  of  the  wound  continues  unit- 
ed by  adhesion,  except  where  the  stitches  were  inserted.  The 
upper  half  of  the  wound  is  not  more  than  ^  of  an  inch  in  breadth; 
granulations  healthy.  The  slough  surrounding  the  upper  ligature 
is  in  part  removed,  and  little  pain  is  complained  of,  diough  c<»i- 
siderable  pressure  be  applied  to  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 

Wednesday. — The  patient  has  been  taking,  night  and  morn- 
ing, during  the  three  last  days,  pills  containing  half  a  grain  each 
of  opium,  digitalis,  and  calomel,  and  three  grains  of  rhubaib;his 
cough  is  now  better,  he  sleeps  well,  and  had  a  stool  this  morning; 
pulse  86;  appetite  good;  discharge  yet  considerable,  but  healthy. 

Friday.— The  slough  lining  the  apenure  which  1  have  before 
mentioned,  is  come  away;  discharge  yet  copious;  has  a  stool 
daily;  no  pain;  limb  comfortable;  pulse  84,  directly  afterdinner. 

Sunday.-— Continues  to  improve;  discharge  not  so  copious. 
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Monday.-— Much  as  yesterday;  discharge  greatly  abated;  gra« 
nulations  now  closely  surround  the  upper  ligature;  the  lower 
ligature  has  created  little  irritation;  the  wound  is  united  around 
it;  the  pulse  during  the  last  three  days  has  ranged  from  74  to 
80;  tongue  clean;  bowels  regular;  limb  easy. 

Tuesday,  (the  fourteenth  day).-— The  skin  over  the  aneuris- 
mal  tumor  can  be  drawn  up  nearly  two  inches,  though  before 
the  operation  it  was  quite  tense;  its  contents  are  fluid;  the  wound 

hcab. 

Tuesday. — The  ligatures  came  away  yesterday;  the  patient 
is  allowed  to  set  up  in  bed,  and  to  move  the  limb  occasionally; 
appetite  continues  good;  his  bowels  regular. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  transcribe  further  the  daily  progress 
which  the  patient  made  towards  recovery.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  the  wound  was  litde  larger  than  a  pea;  the  discharge 
was  trifling.  He  was  now  allowed  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  walk 
about  the  room;  though  very  weak,  there  was  no  perceptible 
difference  in  the  strength  or  feeling  of  the  limbs.  The  numbness 
in  the  thigh,  which  had  become  troublesome  before  the  opera- 
tion, still  continues.  The  tumor  decreased  rapidly,  particularly 
towards  the  spine  of  the  ilium.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  the 
swelling  has  decreased  at  least  one-third;  the  wound  is  per- 
fectly healed,  and  the  patient  increases  in  strength  daily;  he  is 
now  able  to  take  considerable  exercise,  having  walked  nearly 
two  miles  in  one  day;  the  limbs  are  of  an  equal  strength  and 
thickness,  and  the  numbness  in  the  thigh  quite  removed. 

I  much  regretted  that,  in  this  operation,  I  could  not  adopt 
Mr.  Abemethy's  improved  method  of  tying  the  artery,  to  its 
full  extent,  since  I  could  not  separate  the  vessel  from  its  con- 
nection, sufficiently  to  admit  of  its  division,  without  a  degree  of 
violence,  which  would  have  more  than  counterbalanced  the  dan^ 
ger  of  a  short  space  of  the  tube  (between  the  ligatures)  bting 
left  separated  from  the  surrounding  parts;  yet  I  am  decidedly 
of  opinion,  that  the  chance  of  success  from  the  operation  was 
diminished  by  this  occurrence.  I  would,  however,  in  every  case^ 
apply  a  double  ligature  upon  the  vessel,  since  the  same  process 
which  prevents  the  accession  of  haemorrhage  by  the  application 
of  the  upper  ligature  would  appear  likely  to  hinder  such  an  oo^ 
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currence  firom  the  lower  orifice  abo;  and  by  prodndng  adlHtieB 
6f  the  coats  of  the  vessel  at  two  disdnct  points,  you  render  die 
ulcerative  process  less  extensive,  and  confine  it,  in  all  Ukelihood, 
cndrely  to  the  space  between  them. 

The  tumor,  at  the  period  of  the  operadon,  extended  fiNim 
die  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  to  a  short  distance  bom 
the  angle  of  die  pubis;  and  its  apex  rose  so  high,  that  it  ren- 
dered Poupart*s  ligament  exceedingly  obscure  in  diis  apace. 
This  rapid  extension  made  me  apprehensive  that  its  basis 
would  extend  so  far  under  the  crural  arch,  that  a  sound  part  of 
the  artery  could  not  be  reached  without  considerable  lUficulty* 
This  circumstance  appears  the  more  likely  to  take  place,  when 
we  consider  the  powerful  resistance  which  the  ftscta  of  die  tUgh 
presents  to  the  increase  of  the  tumor  beneath  it,  and  the  com- 
parative facility  for  its  ascent  upwards,  where  it  meets  widi  re- 
sistance chiefly  from  the  fiiscia  iliaca  of  Mr.  Cooper.  That  the 
proper  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  in  its  natural  state,  can 
contribute  little  to  prevent  such  an  event,  will  be  easily  conceiv- 
ed, particularly  if  we  agree  with  the  same  skilful  surgeon,  that 
all  crural  hemis  are  ptx)truded,  in  the  first  place,  into  this  sheath^ 
and  that  the  openings  for  the  passage  of  the  lymphatic  vessds 
are  large  enough  to  allow  their  exit  from  it. 

This  event  took  place  in  Mr.  Abemediy's  second  case{  and 
that  it  does  not  more  frequently  occur,  is  owing  to  that  law 
which  Mr.  Hunter  first  noticed,  by  which  extraneous  bodies  ap- 
proach towards  the  surface,  rather  than  in  a  lateral  direction, 
and  by  the  pressure  of  the  projected  fluid  producing  condensa- 
tion of  the  parts  around  it. 

The  probability  of  the  aneurismal  sac  participating  in  the  ir- 
ritation which  the  presence  of  the  ligatures  may  produce,  will 
be  in  proportion  to  their  contiguity.  Mr.  Abemethy,  therefore, 
▼ery  judiciously  directs,  that  the  artery  be  tied  as  high  as  possi- 
ble, though  the  difficulty  of  reaching  it  is  thereby  increased,  and 
tliough  in  such  cases  the  surgeon  must  lay  aside  the  knife,  as 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  reach  the  arterial  sheath,  and  conduct  die 
future  steps  of  the  operation  by  the  finger,  or  by  a  blunt  in- 
strument introduced  under  the  artery. 

As  the  ulceration  of  the  aneurismal  sac  would,  in  any  case, 
produce  so  much  constitutional  irritation,  as  would  "render  this 
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operation  doubly  hazardous,  (and  from  the  large  size  which  it 
attained  in  Barnwell's  case,  almost  certainly  fatal,)  it  cannot,  I 
diink,  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  proceed  to  the  opera* 
tion  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible;  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  flow 
of  blood  through  iu  natural  channel,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  the  coUatenil  branches,  appears  adequate  to  the  support  of 
vitality  in  the  limb. 

It  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  (because  it  shows  the  favourable  pro- 
gress of  this  branch  of  surgery),  that  though  Cheselden  trusted 
so  litde  to  this  power,  that  he  had  difficulty  in  believing  the 
event  when  it  had  taken  place  in  the  arm,  the  judicious  bold- 
Bess  of  Mr.  Abemethy  has  clearly  demonstrated,  that  the 
operation  may  be  performed  with  safety  in  any  situation,  where 
anatomy  enables  us  to  reach  a  healthy  portion  of  the  artery. 

That  die  supply  of  blood  was  adequate  to  the  proper  nutri- 
ment of  the  limb,  was  in  this  case  evident  from  the  day  of  the 
operation;  although  the  artery  passed  too  near  the  surface  of 
the  tumor,  and  ite  pulsation  downwards  was  too  easily  traced 
to  admit  a  supposition  that  the  circulation,  though  it,  was  much 
impeded.  The  absence  of  extensive  adema  confirms  this  opi- 
nion, and  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  sac  being  almost  en- 
tirely external  to  the  femoral  vein. 

The  secondary  fever  was  much  less  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, especially  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  four  or 
five  fiiBt  days  after  the  operation  amounted  to  70<>  in  the  shade. 

Burtfy  Lancashire,  Sept.  UOthy  1811. 

P.  S.— Since  this  operation  I  haveheard  of  a  similar  case  in 
this  neighbourhood;  the  patient  was  allowed  to  die  widioutany 
effort  to  save  him  by  an  operation* 
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A  Que  of  an  Ununited  Fractvre  of  the  Thigh^  cured  by  sawing 
off  the^  Ends  of  the  Bone.  By  Griffith  Rowlands,  Member 
of  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Surgeone^  London^  Senior  Surgeon  ta 
the  General  Infirmary^  and  Surgeon  to  the  Lying4n  Charity ^ 
Chester* 

[From  die  Medioo-Clunirgical  Tnntactiont,  VoL  II.] 

JoHH  Thomas,  aged  53,  a  tall  strong  maot  was  knocked 
down  by  the  foiling  of  a  tree,  which  broke  his  thigh  nearl}*  in  its 
middle.  A  bone-setter  in  the  neighbourhood  was  catted  to  his 
assistance,  who  bound  up  the  limb  and  continued  attending  Um 
many  weeks.  The  poor  man  having  lain  in  bed  for  a  longer 
period  than  was  considered  necessary  by  his  friends,  in  such 
cases,  took  the  opinion  of  a  regular  practitioner,  who  unde- 
ceived him  as  to  his  prospect  of  recovering,  and  advised  him 
to  place  himself  under  my  care. 

The  patient  being  rather  unwilling  and  very  unequal  to  un- 
dertake a  journey  of  forty  miles  to  Chester,  contented  himself 
with  wearing  a  strong  leathern  case  round  his  thigh,  which 
enabled  him,  with  crutches,  to  move  from  one  room  to  ano- 
ther.  However,  being  at  length  completely  wearied  with  his  in- 
active lite,  and  his  little  farm  greatly  wanting  his  ahendance, 
he  was  brought  in  a  cart  and  admitted  into  the  infirmary  on 
the  28th  of  October,  1806,  five  months  after  the  accident.  The 
Uiigh  at  this  time  was  considerably  wasted,  four  inches  shorter, 
and  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone  so  far  separated,  with  a 
fleshy  substance  between  them,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
bring  them  together. 

He  was  a  man  possessed  of  an  excellent  understanding  and 
firm  resolution.  I  stated  to  him  that  there  was  a  chance  of 
curing  him,  by  sawing  off  the  ends  of  the  bones;  but,  in  attempt^ 
ing  to  do  so,  I  might  unavoidably  cut  an  artery,  that  woidd 
make  it  necessary  to  take  off  his  thigh  to  save  his  life.  He  sub- 
mitted readily  to  the  experiment,  requesting,  if  he  could  not  be 
otherwise  relieved,  that  the  limb  might  be  taken  off.  The  patient 
being  ordered  for  some  days  to  live  on  the  milk  diet,  and  hia 
bowels  being  properly  attended  to,  the  operation  was  performed, 
on  the  12th  of  November,  in  the  foUowing  manner. 
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A  tourniquet  being  applied,  but  not  tightened,  I  bdgan  an 
incision  three  inches  and  a  half  above  the  fracture,  and  con- 
tinued it  between  the  rectus  and  vastus  extemus  muscles,  to 
the  same  length  below  it.  A  few  strokes  of  the  scalpel  laid  the 
bone  bare,  and  the  upper  portion  was  easily  separated  from  its 
connection  with  the  surrounding  parts.  The  end  of  the  hwer 
portion  of  bone  was  buried  much  deeper  amongst  the  muscles, 
and  a  firmer  adhesion  had  taken  place;  and  I  was  obliged  to 
proceed  very  slowly  and  cautiously  in  this  part  of  the  opera- 
tion, on  account  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  avoiding  an  artery, 
which  beat  strongly  against  my  finger  as  I  directed  the  scalpel. 
Having  thus  far  succeeded  to  my  wishes,  I  passed  a  strong 
plate  of  tin  behind  the  denuded  ends  of  the  bone,  and  being 
provided  with  every  kind  of  saw  likely  to  succeed  in  such  a 
case,  t  judged  the  business  would  be  easily  finished.  In  this  I 
was  disappointed;  for  after  some  disturbance  to  the  patient  and 
much  fatigue  to  myself,  I  found  it  necessary  to  make  an  inciv 
sion  across  a  great  part  of  the  vastus  muscle,  by  which  means 
I  was  enabled,  with  a  common  amputaung  saw,  very  easily  to 
take  off  the  ends  of  the  bones.  The  upper  portion  being  first 
removed,  I  had  an  extension  made  on  the  limb,  by  which  I  as- 
certained that  two  inches  of  the  lower  portion  was  to  come  off. 
There  not  being  a  single  artery  to  tie,  ^e  lips  of  the  longitudi- 
nal wound  were  brought  together  with  strips  of  adhesive  plas- 
ter, and  the  lateral  incision  somewhat  approximated  by  the  same 
means,  but  left  sufficientlv  open  to  afford  an  easy  vent  to  the 
discharge  from  the  inside  of  the  wound.  Pledgets  of  cerate  on 
lint  and  tow  were  next  applied,  with  compresses  of  soft  linen 
retained  with  a  ttdled  bandage.  A  long  sort  of  strong  splint, 
reaching  from  the  buttock  to  the  foot,  with  a  joint  at  the  knee, 
to  vary  the  posture,  supported  the  limb  underneath,  and  a  com- 
mon wood  splint  on  each  side,  and  one  on  the  top  of  the  thigh, 
made  the  whole  secure.  In  this  state  the  patient  was  laid  in 
bed  on  his  back,  and  by  the  aid  of  an  opiate  passed  an  easy 
night. 

It  would  be  needless  and  tiresome  to  enumerate  the  different 
remedies  employed  in  this  case,  which  the  particular  symptoms 
required.  The  wound  was  dressed  on  the  16th,  and  looked  well, 
the  bones  being  perfectly  opposite. 
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The  discharge  was  considerable,  and  continued  so  far  many 
weeks;  during  which  time,  I  found  the  hiteral  incision  of  great 
importance,  as  a  convenient  drain  to  the  discharge,  and  I  re* 
commend  it  to  be  adopted  in  all  similar  cases.  The  wound 
was  completely  healed  in  three  months;  but  the  reunion  of  die 
bene  was  weak  for  a  long  time*  On  the  fourteenth  of  April, 
1807,  he  returned  home,  and  soon  was  able,  with  a  stick  and  a 
high  heeled  shoe,  to  follow  his  usual  occupation. 

He  died  of  a  fever  about  a  year  ago. 

Though  I  have  several  times  performed  all  the  principal 
operations  that  occur  in  sufgery,  and  very  often  many  of  tiiem^ 
I  confess  thii  far  surpassed  any  thing  I  had  ever  undertaken  or 
witnessed,  and  I  am  doubtful  as  to  the  propriety  of  recommenil- 
ing  it  to  be  done  by  others. 


History  of  Three  Persone  who  were  nearly  SuffocaUd^  and  of 
One  who  Perished^  from  the  trrespirable  Gasee  arising  from 
a  Coal  Fire*  By  David  King,  M.  D. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  April  1811.] 

Ok  Tuesday,  13th  November  last,  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the 
hold  of  a  vessel  lybg  in  this  harbour,  in  order  to  dry  some  wet 
saik,  and  to  make  it  more  comfortable  for  the  people  that  were 
doing  some  work  there.  In  the  evening  the  fire  was  perfect^ 
extinguished,  and  the  captain  gave  strict  orders  for  the  hatches ' 
to  be  left  oflF,  till  about  the  time  the  crew  should  go  to  bed.  Hia 
injunctions,  however,  had  unfortunately  not  been  attended  to; 
the  hatches  were  put  on,  and  the  vessel  was  shut  up  till  eleven 
at  night,  when  the  crew  got  into  their  usual  births.  The  mate 
slept  in  the  cabin,  and  two  boys,  M^IIraitb  and  M^DiUon,  and 
an  elderly  man,  Thomas  Leslie,  slept  in  the  forecastie;  both  of 
which  stations  are  separated  from  tiie  hold  only  by  a  partition 
of  wood.  None  of  the  people  felt  any  thing  disagreeable;  and 
on  that  account  they  shut  up  closely  both  tiie  cabin  and  forecasde* 
Leslie  slept  in  the  same  birth  with  M^Dillon,  who  unfortunate- 
ly  perished,  the  former  at  the  fore  and  the  latter  at  the  back 
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ptrt  of  die  bed;  and  the  other  boy,  M^Dnuth,  lay  in  %  bed  by 
himself. 

The  captain  was  surprised  to  find,  when  he  came  on  board, 
about  half  past  seven  the  following  morning,  the  crew  all  in  their 
births,  and  the  vessel  shut  up.  He  went  to  the  mate,  to  inquire 
of  him  the  cause.  The  mate,  who  was  very  listless,  told  him 
duit  it  was  not  drunkenness;  but  he  could  not  account  for  the 
great  debility  and  pain  he  had  in  the  small  of  his  back,  and  in 
his  lower  extremities,  and  begged  the  captain  would  allow  him 
to  remain  in  bed  a  litde  longer.  The  captain  suspecting,  not- 
withstanding the  mate's  assurances  to  the  contrary,  that  it  might 
be  the  effects  of  drunkenness,  gave  his  consent.  He  then  went 
down  to  the  forecastle,  and  there  he  found  M^Ilraith  lying  upon 
the  floor,  who  uttered  a  peculiar  kind  of  cry  upon  touching  him, 
and  the  other  two  in  their  births.  He,  however,  did  not  at  all  ex- 
amine them  minutely,  but  found  them  unable  to  speak,  and,  as 
he  supposed,  dead  drunk.  The  captain  related  the  conduct  of 
his  crew  to  some  seafaring  people  on  the  quay,  and  prevailed 
upon  them  also  to  go  down,  who  all  considered  the  crew  in  a  fit 
of  intoxication;  and  they  thought,  therefore,  the  best  plan  vras 
to  allow  them  to  sleep  it  out. 

Accordingly,  they  were  left  from  that  time  till  half  past  one 
o'clock  P.  M.,  when  the  captain  suspecting  something  very  re- 
markable in  their  drunkenness,  from  their  being  all  in  a  similar 
state,  and  none  of  them  getting  any  better,  thought  it  prudent 
to  have  them  brought  on  deck. 

But  it  was  now  too  late;  for  in  one,  M*^ Dillon,  the  vital  spurk 
was  gone,  and  his  bed-fellow,  Leslie,  was  nearly  lifeless.  The 
boy,  M^Ilraith,  was  scarcely  able  to  utter  a  strange  cry,  and  the 
mate,  who  was  in  the  cabin,  to  be  made  sensible  of  his  situa- 
tion. 

The  whole  were  removed  to  a  house  a  few  paces  from  the 
quay,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw  them. 

M^DiUon  had  great  suffusion  of  the  face,  neck,  and  upper  ex- 
tremities, which  were  tumid,  and  pitted  on  pressure.  The  eyes 
were  turgid,  but  retained  nearly  their  lustre;  the  lips  were  black, 
and  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  immovably  clenched  against 
those  of  the  upper.  The  extremities  were  cold  and  rigid;  the 
fingers  and  toes  were  curved  inwards,  as  in  severe  epileptic  fits; 
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the  nostrils  seemed  dilated^  and  <bawn  a  little  iq>waids,  and 
were  filled  with  a  thin  bloody  froth. 

The  windows  and  doors  of  thc^room  were  thrown  open;  the 
lungs  were  repeatedly  dilated,  by  means  of  a  quill  put  into  one 
nostril,  whilst  the  other  and  the  moudi  were  shut,  and  pressure 
was  made  upon  the  larynx,  to  prevent,  during  the  inflation,  any 
air  from  getting  down  the  oesophagus.  By  this  artifidal  rcspirar 
tion,  a  great  quantity  of  a  mucous  froth  came  from  the  nosurils. 
A  vein  was  opened,  but  no  blood  came*  Frictions,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  warm  irons  and  flannels  were  also'  had  recourse  to; 
but  every  attempt  to  restore  animation  proved  fruidess. 

Thomas  Leslie  had  also  considerable  suffusion  of  £aice;his  eye* 
lids  and  mouth  were  closely  shut,  and  his  breathing,  which  was 
interrupted  with  sobs,  had  a  peculiar  ratd^ig  noise.  His  pulse 
was  small,  and  about  96;  his  toes  and  fingers  curved,  his  joints 
all  inflexible,  and  his  extremities  somewhat  cold. 

Cold  water  was  dashed  upon  his  face,  and  hartshorn  rubbed 
about  his  mouth  and  nostrib,  and  volatile  salts  were  occasionally 
applied  to  his  nose;  all  of  which  caused  him,  after  a  little,  to 
Corrugate  his  face,  and  to  make  fuller  inspirations*  Warm  irons 
and  flanoels  were  applied  to  his  lower  extremities,  and  an  ene- 
ma, composed  of  1^  drachms  of  hartshorn,  in  about  1^  gills  of 
warm  water,  was  administered  with  considerable  difficulty,  from 
the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  ani,  and  the  rigid  state  of  the 
thighs*  About  eight  ounces  of  blood  were  taken,  without~any 
apparent  effect  on  the  pulse.  His  mouth  was  forced  alitde  open 
with  the  end  of  a  spoon,  and  a  litde  warm  wine  and  water  given, 
but  was  swallowed  with  considerable  difficulty.  As  soon  as  the 
warm  bath  was  gotten  ready,  which  was  in  half  an  hour,  he  was 
immersed  in  it,  with  the  head  a  little  raised,  for  about  ten  mi« 
nutes,  when  his  pulse  became  fuller  and  stronger,  and  his  joints 
more  flexible.  He  seemed,  however,  insensible  to  every  thing 
but  to  the  volatile  salt,^  when  applied  to  his  nostrils,  or  to  cold 
water  thrown  upon  the  face,  both  of  which  were  occasionally 
employed.  In  the  evening,  I  found  his  pulse  was  rather  fuller, 
and  84,  his  respiration  less  noisy,  and  his  limbs  more  flexible. 
A  stimulant  enema,  of  senna  and  sulph.  magncsix  was  admi- 
nistered, by  which  one  stool  was  produced,  involuntarily  dischar- 
ged. A  common  enema  was  administered  in  three  hours  after- 
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wards,  which  procured  one  scanty  stool,  also  involuntary.  The 
report  which  the  attendants  gave  next  morning,  15th,  was,  that 
they  had  gotten  him  to  swallow  some  wine  and  water,  and 
soup  occasionally,  but  that  he  was  apparently  insensible  to  eveiy 
thing  that  was  going  on  about  him;  that  he  never  once  attempt* 
cd  to  open  his  eyes,  and  that  he  was  frequently  bedewed  with 
a  warm  sweat,  which  was  general  over  the.  body.  As  he  now 
swallowed  with  considerable  /ease,  an  infusion  of  senna  was 
given  him  at  intervals,  which  not  operating  in  six  hours,  a  bolus 
•f  jalap  an4  calomel  was  ordered.  In  about  three  hours  after, 
he  had  two  or  three  plentiful  stools,  which  were  involuntarily 
discharged.  About  ten  o'clock  at  night,  his  breathing  became 
very  laboured,  in  consequence  of  which  I  was  sent  for.  I  per- 
ceived his  features  were  now  much  shrunk,  his  mouth  was  very 
open,  pulse  120,  and  weaker,  respiration  hurried,  and  he  lay 
perfectly  extended  on  his  back.  There  was  no  coldness  of  his 
extremities,  which  might  have  been  accounted  for  from  their 
being  constantly  surrounded  with  warm  irons  and  flannels.  Sina- 
pisms were  applied  to  the  inside  of  his  thighs,  and  cloths,  soaked 
in  vinegar  and  water,  to  his  head.  In  less  than  an  hour  he  be- 
gan to  draw  up  his  limbs,  and  appeared  to  feel  some  uneasiness 
from  the  sinapisms,  which  were  taken  off,  and  applied  at  inter- 
vals only.  During  the  night  he  took  some  bread-berry,  and 
towards  the  morning  of  16th,  he  understood  what  was  said  to 
him,  and,  for  the  first  time,  raised  one  of  his  eyelids;  but  had 
no  recollection  of  what  had  passed  from  the  time  he  went  to 
bed  on  13th.  His  bladder  was  very  much  distended  with  urine, 
but  he  was  unable  to  get  any  passed,  though  he  had  made  se- 
veral unsuccessful  attempts,  and  had  rendered  several  liquid 
stools.  A  catheter  was  introduced  into  his  bladder,  S^  lbs.  of 
urine,  of  its  natural  appearance,  were  drawn  off,  which  gave 
him  great  relief.  This  operation  had  to  be  repeated  for  three 
or  four  days  afterwards;  and  as  his  stools,  though  frequent, 
were  black,  and  accompanied  with  tenesmus,  he  was  frequently 
purged,  and  immersed  in  the  warm  bath  at  ni^t. 

■       M^Ilraith,  who  was  in  another  apartment  of  the  house, 

was  blooded  soon  after  he  was  brought  out  of  the  vessel.  I  saw 

him  soon  after  the  bleeding,  which  had  been  to  the  extent  of  13 

or  14  ounces,  and  his  pulse  was  then  scarcely  to  be  ielt.  He 
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looked  wildly  around  him,  raised  liiittself  frequendf,  as  if  he 
had  some  difficulty  of  breathing  in  the  horisontal  posture.  He 
tefiised  every  thing  that  was  offered  him  to  swallow,  and  spoke 
incoherendy.  He  was  immediately  put  into  the  warm  bath,  and 
was  kept  immersed  for  ten  minutes,  when  his  pulse  became 
feller  and  stronger,  and  he  now  swallowed  a  Httle  wine  and 
water.  In  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  he  had  a  bohis  of  jalap  and 
calomel,  which  operated  fully  in  diree  hours  after  it  had  been 
swallowed,  when  he  found  himself  very  easy,  and  his  skin  as* 
sumed  its  natural  appearance*  I  did  not  see  him  after  this;  but 
I  understood  he  had  a  slight  discharge  of  blood  by  stool,  for  a 
few  subsequent  days. 

The  mate  also  lost  a  few  ounces  of  Uood,  which  he  bore 
perfectly  weU.  He  had  a  bolus  of  jalap  and  calomel,  ftom  the 
operation  of  which  he  found  much  relief.  He  was  able  next  da;^ 
to  walk  about,  but  felt  weak,  had  riight  head-aches,  a  moderate 
diarrhoeai  and  a  trifling  discharge  of  blood  from  his  nose  and 
lungs  occasionally,  for  the  two  or  three  following  days. 

In  the  above  cases,  I  think  we  have  examples,  where  the 
noxious  gases  arising  from  combustible  matter,  have  entered 
the  lungs,  and  have  been  taken  into  the  course  of  circuladon. 

We  must  suppose  this  from  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  people  were  exposed,  and  from  these  gases  being  in  no 
considerable  quantity,  only  gradually  peiietrattng  through  the 
seams  of  the  partitions,  which  separated  the  cabin  and  forecas- 
tle ftt)m  the  bold,  where  the  fire  had  been  burning,  and  the  wet 
set  to  dry. 

The  most  prominent  external  appearances  in  them  were,  the 
great  lividity  of  the  surface,  the  inflexible  condition  of  the  ex- 
tremities, the  fingers  and  toes  curved,  the  mouth  shut,  the  nos- 
trils diluted,  and  the  great  debility  of  the  animal  functions.  It  is 
impossible  to  say,  from  the  three  cases  of  the  persons  who  Were 
sleeping  in  the  forecastle,  whether  the  young  or  the  old,  the 
weak  or  the  robust,  resist  the  deleterious  effects  of  these  gases, 
longest.  For  M^Dillon,  aged  17,  healthy  and  robust,  lay  at  the 
back  part  of  the  birth,  which  was  enclosed  on  all  sides,  except 
at  the  fore-port,  with  boards,  where  Leslie,  aged  5Z^  lay.  The 
latter  would  inhale  the  gases  much  diluted,  whilst  the  former 
must  have  received  them  more  concentrated.  M^Ilraith,  aged 
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1 1 ,  recollected  his  getting  up,  sometime  duriog  the  night,  to  take 
a  drink  of  water,  but  was  unable  to  speak,  or  git  up  the  ladder, 
or  even  back  into  his  bed,  and  had  lain  therefore  on  the  floor  till 
the  morning,  when  he  was  lifted  into  his  birth.  In  an  hour  or 
two  after,  he  had  been,  taken  out  of  bed  by  his  mother,  who 
washed  his  hands  and  faee  with  cold  water;  aiid,  little  suspeeftv 
faig  die  real  cause  of  her  son's  illness,  had  again  put  him  into 
his  bed.  The  mate,  aged  32,  lay  in  a  more  roomy  apartment, 
the  cabin,  where  the  pure  air  would  get  access  by  the  funnel  for 
the  chimney,  and  where  the  gases  must  even  have  been  less  in 
quantity,  from  the  partition  which  separated  it  from  the  hpid 
being  stronger  and  more  complete. 

I  dUk  extremely  sorry  that  I  was  denied  permission  to  open 
the  cranium  and  thorax  of  the  body  of  M^DiUon,  by  which  th^ 
true  state  of  the  brain  and  lungs  could  have  been  asccruined. 

I  have  omitted  to  say,  that  the  above  persons  were  more  than 
once  visited  by  Dr.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Whiteside  of  this  town, 
with  whose  approbation  I  followed  the  treatment  I  have  ji^st 
related. 

Ayr^  Sandgate^  10th  Dec.  1810. 
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The  author  found  arsenic  also  to  be  a  quick  and  destructive 
poison  to  animals,  when  applied  in  sufficient  doses,  and  to  a 
proper  organ.  The  death  was  preceded,  in  every  instance, 
from  the  infusory  animalculs  up  to  man,  by  inordinate  mo- 
tions, and  the  secretion  of  lymph  was  increased  most  re- 
markably from  the  mucous  membranes.   Frequent  fluid  stools 
took  place  in  all  classes  of  animals;  in  those  in  which  mucus  is 
secreted  on  the  surface,  it  was  remarkably  increased,  and 
crabs  ejected  a  great  deal  of  froth  from  the  bronchial  openings. 
The  power  of  voluntary  motion  and  susceptibility  for  external 
stimuli  decreased,  as  well  as  for  the  stimulus  of  galvanism, 
after  death;  the  respiration  of  those  animals  which  breathe 
by  lungs,  became  difficult  and  laborious,  and  warm-blooded 
animals  experienced  extraordinary  thirst.   In  birds  and  mam- 
malia, frequent  and  violent  vomiting  took  place,  and  com- 
monly was  the  commencement  of  the  scene  to  which  convul- 
sions put  an  end.  Rabbits,  however,  which  ruminate,  did  not 
vomit.  In  other  respects,  our  author  did  not  discover  any 
difference  either  in  the  mammalia  or  birds,  between  those 
which  lived  on  animal  or  on  vegetable  food.  Dogs  and  cats 
gave  the  first  indication  of  their  uneasiness,  by  a  change  in 
^eir  voice;  but  the  girl  already  mentioned  made  no  complaint 
of  pain,  not  even  when  she  was  asked  about  it.  She  retained 
her  senses  to  the  last,  knew  the  persons  around  her,  and  in- 
quired for  what  she  wanted. 

'  Arsenic  exerted  the  most  powerful  effects,  when  it  was 
injected  into  the  veins,  or  applied  to  a  bleeding  wound;  next, 
when  it  was  introduced  into  the  stomach,  but  less  so  when 
injected  into  the  large  intestines,  which  have  fewer  absorbing 
vessels.  Applied  to  the  sound  skin,  and  to  a  wounded  muscle, 
if  dry,  it  seldom  produced  any  effect;  and  animals  covered 
with  scales  or  shells,  did  not  suffer  at  all  from  the  external 
application  of  arsenic.  Applied  directly  to  the  nerves,  ic  was 
inert.  Lastly,  he  found  that  animals  were  never  killed  more 
certainly  or  quickly  by  arsenic  than  when  it  was  injected  into 
the  abdomen.  But  upon  this  he  lays  no  stress,  as  the  same 
effects  were  produced  by  most  infusions.  Younger  and  smaller 
animals  died  sooner  than  such  as  were  older  and  larger.  Birds, 
notwithstanding  their  more  irritable  nature,  were  less  sensible 


to  its  effects  than  amphtbia.  A  female  frog,  during  copida- 
tion,  when  the  irrital^tty  is  greatly  increased,  was  insensible 
to  a  dose  which  killed  it  at  another  time.  Tadpoles  died  sooner 
dian  frogs,  but  the  larvae  of  flies  were  less  susceptible  dian  the 
perfect  insect* 

In  whatever  way  the  arsenic  was  applied.  Dr.  Jaeger  ob* 
served  after  death  no  change  upon  the  skin,  except  the  pale- 
ness, and  some  blue  spots  nine  hours  after  the  death,  upon  the 
girl  already  mentioned.  The  gullet,  and  in  birds  also  the  crop, 
exhibited  generally  a  slight  redness,  then  further  down  purple* 
red  stripes,  more  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cardia;  which, 
as  well  as  the  stomach  itself,  in  animals  having  a  soft  viUooa 
coat  to  their  stomachs,  was  sometimes  of  an  uniform  purple- 
red  colour,  and  sometimes  spotted  with  it,  without  any  difler- 
ence  from  the  mode  of  applying  or  form  of  the  poison;  but  the 
muscular  stomach  of  graminivorous  birds  shewed  no  appear- 
ance of  redness,  and  in  the  aponeurotic  portion  of  the  stomach 
of  a  horse  poisoned  by  arsenic,  there  were  no  traces  of  in-> 
flammation,  which  was  otherwise  generaL  The  vittous  coat 
of  the  stomach  is  almost  always  softened,  and  as  if  mifcerated, 
and  also  somewhat  swollen;  and  in  general  it  can  be  easily  torn 
or  rubbed  off  io  pieces  with  the  finger  from  the  coat  beneath  it. 
The  inflammatory  redness  is  not  seated  in  the  villous  coat, 
which  remains  perfectly  white,  but  in  what  is  called  the 
nervous  coat,  which  is  remarkably  red,  and  exhibit  every 
where  purple-red  warts  or  eminences;  but  the  author  often 
saw  this  separation  of  the  villous  from  the  nervous  coat, 
without  any  inflammatory  redness  of  the  latter.  These  changes 
continue,  though  in  a  less  degree,  through  the  small  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  large  intestines,  which  is  in  general  free  from 
them,  and  only  contains  an  increased  quantity  of  effused 
mucus;  but  the  rectum  again  is  inflamed,  and  its  inner  coat 
swollen  and  softened.  These  appearances  are  not  constant^ 
and  are  very  various  in  degree.  Thus,  our  author  discovered 
no  traces  of  inflammation  in  the  stomach  or  intestines  of  a 
bird,  and  a  rabbit  to  which  arsenic  was  administered  by  the 
mouth,  or  of  another  rabbit,  into  whose  abdomen  it  was 
injected. 

The  other  mucoiis  membranes  were  less  generally  affected » 
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Vut  our  author  sometimes  found  the  trachea  red  and  inflamed^ 
and  in  one  instance,  the  urethra  of  a  dog*  The  serous  mem« 
branes,  which  receive  less  blood  and  more  lymphatic  vessels, 
are  little  changed.  Our  author  never  observed  real  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  peritoneum,  but  the  vessels,  and  especially  the 
veins  of  that  part  of  it  which  surround  the  intestines,  mesen* 
tery,  and  omentum,  were  always  turgid  with  stagnating  blood* 
The  voluntary  muscles  were  constandy  and  universally 
rigid;  the  limbs  sometimes  bent,  but  generally  extended;  the 
heart,  urinary  bladder,  gall-bladder,  and  intestines  were  rarely 
contracted,  but  frequendy  distended  by  their  contents* 

The  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  scarcely  exhibited  any  change. 
Bsit  the  veins,  especially  of  the  abdomen,  were  constantly 
targid  with  much  black  fluid  blood,  generally  mixed  widi 
some  flocculi*  A  similar  stagnation  is  observed  in  the  cavities 
of  the  heart,  especially  of  the  right  side,  and  coagula  are  very 
seldom  found. in  them*  Sometimes  the  lungs  are  also  filled 
with  extravasated  fluid,  but  in  general  they  are  perfecdy 
natural.  In  no  other  place  was  extravasated  blood  observed 
by  our  author,  but  the  veins  were  everywhere  full  of  black 
fluid  blood*  In  the  brain  and  nerves,  there  was  nothing  unna- 
tural, nor  in  the  various  absorbent  and  secreting  organs* 

The  putrefaction  of  animals  seemed  neither  to  be  hastened 
nor  retarded  by  their  being  poisoned  with  arsenic,  whether 
they  were  buried  or  not*  The  generation  of  infusory  animals, 
the  production  of  larvae  and  subterraneous  vegetation  in  and 
about  the  bodies  of  poisoned  animals,  took  place  as  usual*  Our 
author  is  particular  in  these  observations,  because  accelerated 
and  retarded  putrefaction  have  been  alternately  enumerated 
among  the  proofs  of  death  by  arsenic*  However,  it  may  be  re-* 
marked,  that  the  immediate  contact  of  the  arsenical  solutioiT, 
seemed  in  some  degree  to  retard  the  putrefaction  of  the  part 
to  which  it  was  applied  in  sufficient  quantity* 

Arsenical  acid  produced  exacdy  similar  efiects,  and  in  a 
greater  degree* 

So  much  for  the  general  efiects  of  arsenic;  the  following 
local  effects  were  also  noted*  The  green  colour  of  the  skin  of 
a  salamander  was  destroyed*  The  sound  skin  was  seldom 
at  all  affected  by  it.  When  the  arsenic  was  applied  to  the 
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wounded  skin,  it  was  never  obsenred  after  death  to  be  gui^ 
grenous  or  inflamed,  waa  rarely  swelled,  was  generally  pale,' 
and,  for  a  considerable  extent,  die  subcutaneous  cellular  mem«* 
brane  was  filled  with  much  stagnant  gelatinous  fluid.  The 
ttsophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines  were  commonly,  though 
not  always,  inflamed,  when  arsenic  was  administered  by  the 
mouth.  In  the  girl  already  noticed,  there  was  only  a  slight 
spotted  redness  about  the  cardia,  a  discoloration  of  die  bot- 
tom of  the  stomach,  and  a  very  small  brown  spot  where  the 
villous  coat  seemed  as  if  superficially  burnt.  Our  autiior  never 
observed  real  erosions,  ulcerations,  and  gangrene  of  the  viscera. 
The  peritoneum  was  not  inflamed  in  those  animals  which  were 
killed  by  injecting  an  arsenical  solution  into  the  abdomen. 
The  local  application  of  arsenic  generally  rendered  the  muscles 
white,  but  seldom  inflamed,  and  caused  an  increased  secretion 
of  serous  fluid  into  the  spaces  between  them.  The  nerves 
were  not  aflected,  and  the  blood-vessels  very  litde.  In  die 
horse  already  mentioned,  and  into  whose  jugular  vein  two 
or  three  ounces  of  arsenical  solution  were  injected,  and 
which  was  put  to  death  twenty-nine  hours  afterwards,  tiiere 
were  only  some  discoloured  spots  in  the  left  ventricle.  When 
blood  was  received  into  an  arsenical  solution,  the  whole  mass 
became  black  and  gelatinous  in  appearance,  then  a  coagulum 
formed  in  the  centre,  but  it  remained  soft,  and  not  defined, 
and  never  acquired  the  bright  red  colour  on  the  surface. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  our  author's  reasons 
for  his  opinion  concerning  the  manner  in  which  arsenic  acts. 
He  adduces  arguments  to  prove,  that  arsenic  does  not  act 
mechanically  l>y  the  sharpness  of  its  particles,  nor  by  its  local 
action  on  the  stomach,  nor  in  the  manner  of  the  acrid  poisons 
or  dephlogisticating  substances,  nor  upon  the  nervous  system; 
but  is  analogous  to  the  poison  of  the  viper  and  ticunas,  which 
act  primarily  upon  the  blood. 

We  shall,  however,  extract  more  fully  the  observations  of 
our  author  on  the  proofs  of  poisoning  by  arsenic.  These  are 
of  two  kinds.  The  pathological  proofs  derived  from  the  symp- 
toms which  precede  death,  the  appearances  of  the  body  after 
death;  and  the  chemical  proofs  derived  from  the  properties  of 
arsenic. 
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With  regard  to  the  first,  he  thinks  it  sufficient  to  mention, 
that  not  only  several  of  them  are  often  common  in  other  dis* 
eases,  and  that  there  is  almost  none  of  them  which  have  not 
occasionally  been  wanting,  and  that  even  several  of  them  have 
been  wanting  at  the  same  time.  Hence  these  signs,  collectively, 
only  render  the  poisoning  by  arsenic,  and  the  death  from  that 
cause,  probable;  certainty  cannot  be  obtained  but  from  the 
chemical  proofs. 

The  chemical  proofs  consist  either  in  separating  the  arsenic 
from  the  matters  mixed  with  it,  so  that  it  can  be  recognized 
by  its  physical  properties,  or  in  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of 
re-agents,  which  form  compounds,  distinguished  by  particular 
character^.  Among  the  re«agents  used  for  the  detection  of 
arsenic,  our  author  thinks  that  the  preference  is  due  to  lime- 
water,  ammoniaret  of  copper,  and  hydro-sulphuretted  water* 

Lime-water  must  be  used  recently  prepared,  and  hot.  Our 
author  found  that  it  was  sufficiently  delicate  to  precipitate 
l-30th  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  when  dissolved  in  100  grains  of 
watf  r,  or  l-40th  in  SO  grains. 

A  saturated  solution  of  ammoniaret  of  copper,  is  a  much 
more  delicate  test,  for  it  strikes  an  evident  green  colour  with 
a  solution  of  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  which  contains  but  l-5CX)th 
of  a  grain  dissolved  in  50  grains  of  water. 

'*  The  precaution,"  he  however  adds,  ^*  which  Rose  dis- 
covered in  regard  to  this  re-agent,  when  added  to  fluids  con- 
taining tannin,  I  found  to  be  perfectly  necessary  and  well 
founded;  for  although  an  infusion  of  tea  did  not,  in  my  experi- 
ments, prevent  the  usual  reaction  of  a  dilute  solution  of  arsenic, 
on  ammoniareted  copper,  as  Rose  imagines,'*!'  1  could  not  ob- 
tain any  reaction  of  ammoniareted  copper,  upon  the  decoction 
of  the  herbs  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  rabbit  poisoned  by 
arsenic,  although  other  experiments  indicated  sufficiently  the 
presence  of  the  arsenic." 

Water  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  formed  by 
the  action  of  diluted  muriatic  acid  on  sulphuretted  iron,  is 

*  Gehlen  observes,  in  a  foot-note,  that  this  difference  of  observation 
probably  depended  on  the  difference  of  astringency  in  the  kinds  of  tea. 
employed;  for  otherwise  he  found  the  phenomenon  to  be  certain. 
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tho  a  very  delicate  re<«gent*  Oar  author  found  it  capable  of 
detecting,  by  producing  an  obviona  yellow  colour,  arsenic  in  a 
solution  which  conuined  only  l-lOOOdi  part  of  a  grain  of  ab- 
solute weight,  and  in  which  it  bore  the  proportion  to  the  water 
only  of  one  to  50,000  or  60,000.  The  small  proportion  of 
muriatic  acid,  which  this  hydro^sulphuretud  water  always 
contains,  does  not  seem  to  injure  its  delicacy,  when  the  gas  is 
prepared  with  a  moderate  heat;  but  it  must  always  be  fresh^ 
lest  it  lose  its  strength  by  keeping. 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  the  other  method  of  analysis, 
by  separatiog  the  arsenic  from  the  substances  with  which  it  is 
mixed,  so  as  to  recognize  it  by  its  physical  pn^rties.  The 
most  common  is  the  converting  the  arsenic  into  vapour,  by 
laying  it  on  red  coals,  or  on  copper  heated  to  a  dull  red.  In 
this  way  our  authbr  was  'sensible  of  the  garlic  smell  of  the 
tenth  of  a  grain  mixed  with  sugar;  but  he  observes,  that  it  is  a 
very  insufficient  test,  as  it  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  smell 
of  the  experimenter,  and  besides,  phosphorus  and  zinc  emit 
a  similar  odour.  But,  by  collecting  the  vapours,  so  that  the 
arsenic  assumes  its  metallic  state,  we  have  an  absolutely  cer- 
tain test.  In  this  way  Rose  asserts,  that  he  was  able  to  detect 
the  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  mixed  with  animal  matters; 
and  our  author  obtained  a  very  evident  sublimate  from  the 
stomach  and  duodenum  of  a  rabbit,  poisoned  with  two  grains, 
end  also  from  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  and  its  contents, 
of  the  girl  already  mentioned,  who  was  poisoned  by  swallow- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  black  oxide  of  arsenic.  As  an  addi- 
tional method  of  obtaining  arsenic  in  its  metallic  form,  our 
author  proposes,  in  consequence  of  Davy's  discoveries,  the 
use  of  the  galvanic  pile. 

This  section  is  concluded  by  a  comparison  of  the  advantages 
of  the  methods  proposed  by  Hahnemann  and  Rose  for  the 
detection  of  arsenic;  but  as  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
an  exact  detail  of  these  methods,  it  is  not  very  intelligible. 
The  following  extract  from  a  note  by  Gehlen  gives,  however, 
some  account  of  the  latter. 

^^  It  was  by  no  means  Rose's  meaning  to  confine  the  proof  to 
the  obtaining  arsenic  by  sublimation,  but  he  considered  it  as 
absolutely  necessary,  when  no  arsenic  in  substance  was  found. 
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because  the  analysis  of  the  suspected  substauce,  or  of  the 
Ittid  obtained  from  it  by  re-agents,  without  the  proper  pre* 
cautions  prescribed  by  him,  is,  upon  the  grounds  stated  by 
him,  very  uncertain.  An  accident,  which  might  render  the 
aublimauon  abortive,  such  as  the  breaking  of  the  vessel, 
might  also  happen  in  the  other  methods,  and  destroy  the 
materials;  and  in  this  case,  with  Rose's  procedure,  we  had 
previously  obuined  three  tests;  the  precipitation  with  lime* 
water;  the  garlic  smell  by  heating  a  small  quantity  of  the 
precipiute  upon  charcoal,  with  the  blow-pipe,  and  the  analysis 
of  a  part  of  the  fluid  boiled  with  nitric  acid,*  and  neutralized 
on  purpose  with  water  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen* 
For  the  ammoniaret  of  copper,  which  is  almost  alway;i  inap* 
plicaUe  where  there  are  animal  fluids,  becomes  in  this  case 
absolutely  so,  on  account  of  th^  formation  of  the  yellow  bitter 
principle,  which  it  also  precipitates." 

Our  readers  will  have  perceived,  that  this  dissertation  is  of 
considerable  value,  and  will  perhaps  sympathize  with  the  re- 
gret which  we  feel,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the 
original.  Although  too  much  of  it  seems  to  be  devoted  to  a 
theoretical  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  arsenic  acts 
upon  living  bodies  as  a  poison,  yet  it  seems  to  contain  much 
useful  information  upon  two  important  practical  points;  the 
symptoms  produced  by  arsenic,  in  various  classes  of  animals, 
and  the  means  of  detecting  it  by  analysis. 

Every  person  who  has  become  interested  in  either  of  these 
subjects,  must  have  discovered,  with  regret,  how  imperfect 
our  knowledge  of  them  is,  and  how  very  difficult  it  is  to 
obtain  or  increase  it.  Systematic  writers  upon  poisons,  have 
jumbled  together  the  symptoms  of  various  doses  operating 
under  different  circumstances,  withoiit  discriminating  the  con- 
stant effects,  if  there  be  any,  from  the  common  or  usual  effects; 
nay,  they  have  drawn  their  descriptions  of  the  effects  of 
poisons,  not  only  from  different  poisons  of  the  same  class,  but 
even  from  poisons  of  different  classes,  and  from  their  effects 
upon  animals  of  different  classes.  Poison  must  still  be  studied 
in  the  way  of  induction.  We  must  collect  all  the  special  facts 

*  Rose  seems  to  employ  nitric  acid  for  destroying  the  animal  rofttter,  with 
wliieh  the  arsenic  is  mixed. 
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and  obfcrvations;  wc  miut  compare  and  gcncralt^c  them, 
and  proceed  no  farther  in  oar  general  inferences  than  these 
iacts  warrant. 

Hahnemann,  who  has  written  a  book  upon  arsenic,  has 
adopted  a  classification  of  poisonbg,  by  means  of  it,  into 
three  degrees.  When  death  follows  the  exhibition  of  die 
poison  within  twenty- four  hours,  it  constitates  the  first  degree; 
and  when  later  than  twenty-four  hours,  the  second  degree;  and 
when  the  case,  though  attended  with  dangerous  symptoms,  does 
not  terminate  fatally,  it  belongs  to  the  third  class. 

Adopting,  then,  this  division  of  Hahnemann,  as  being  at 
least  useful,  we  shall  attempt  a  description  of  the  tfects  of 
anenic  upon  the  human  body,  from  a  careful  comparison  of 
all  the  cases  which  have  occurred  to  us  in  the  course  of  our 

reading. 

In  the  slightest  case  in  which  the  operation  of  arsenic  is 
recorded  as  producing  poisonous  effects,  the  symptoms  are 
uneasiness  at  the  prsecordia,  and  a  sense  of  heat  there.  These 
symptoms  are  worthy  of  notice,  not  so  much  as  a  character  of 
poisoning,  as,  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  on  account  of  their 
giving  us  a  very  significant  warning  when  we  are  trying  arsenic 
as  a  remedy,  diat  we  have  pushed  it  to  the  utmost  that  any 
prudent  practitioner  would  venture  upon.  Where  the  dose  of 
poison  is  somewhat  greater,  but  not  sufficient  to  produce 
death,  violent  vomiting  is  commonly  the  first  symptom,  al- 
though, in  some' instances,  it  is  preceded  by  a  sense  of  heat  in 
die  tongue  and  throat;  in  other  cases  these  sensations  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned  as  not  felt  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease.  In  these  cases,  when  the  vomiting  is  instant,  and  the 
poison  has  been  taken  on  a  full  stomach,  the  patient  sec^s  to 
owe  his  escape  to  the  poison  being  discharged  before  it  has 
time  to  act.  The  next  symptom  which  claims  our  attention  is 
the  purging,  sometimes  of  blood;  but  purging  occurs  less  fre- 
quendv  in  this  slight  degree  of  poisoning  than  in  the  more 
severe  cases.  In  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  pain 
is  frequendy  felt,  but  it  is  often  rather  an  insupportable  unea- 
siness and  oppression  than  pain  properly  so  called.  The  stomach 
is  not  described  as  swelling;  and  in  one  case,  where  there  was 
hiccup,  eructation,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  it  is  expressly 
mentioned,  that  it  was  not  tense  or  swelled. 
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A  sensation  of  coldness,  especially  in  the  extremities,  and 
cold  sweat,  seems  to  have  been  almost  always  present,  with 
general  paleness,  and  paleness  of  the  countenance;  in  some 
cases  languor,  faintishness,  and  a  tendency  to  sleep.  In  this 
degree  of  poisoning,  convulsions  are  not  frequently  observed, 
and  the  thirst  and  fever  seem  to  arise  from  irritation  in  some 
persons,  as  they  are  seldom  expressed.  In  one  case  only  is 
ardor  urinas  mentioned. 

In  the  second  degree  of  poisoning  from  arsenic,  where  the 
patient  lives  above  a  day  or  two,  the  first  complaints  are  heat 
and  thirst,  or  vomiting,  or  inexpressible  distress;  the  first  i« 
less  frequently  observed  than  the  other  two.  In  one  case  of 
an  infant  killed  by  orpiment,  the  matter  vomited  is  described 
as  viscid  and  colourless.  Purging  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  cases  of  this  set,  but  in  one  a  fetid  stool  was  procured  by 
a  pessary,  and  in  one  gripes  are  noticed;  in  two  the  belly 
swelled;  in  one  there  was  great  feebleness  and  lassitude;  and 
in  all,  convulsions  seemed  to  have  taken  place,  in  one  case  im-^ 
peding  deglutition.  In  three  of  the  cases  the  body  is  mention* 
ed  as  having  been  discoloured,  or  marked  with  livid  spots;  in 
one  even  blistered,  and  one  was  highly  fetid.  Two  only  were 
examined  internally.  In  one  the  intestines  were  inflated,  and 
the  intestines  and  stomach  red  with  turgid  vessels;  in  the 
other  the  fauces  and  stomach  were  yellow,  and  the  heart, 
spleen,  and  lungs,  dark  blue.  The  cases  of  this  class  are  too 
few  to  afford  any  accurate  inferences;  besides,  from  the  length 
of  time,  there  is  greater  opportunity  for  the  co-operation  of 
other  causes,  whether  previously  existing  disease,  or  the  action 
of  remedies*. 

In  the  third  degree  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  where  death 
takes  place  in  a  few  hours,  the  symptoms  succeed  each  other 
rapidly,  or  begin  at  the  same  time;  the  fainting  and  general 
debility  almost  precede  the  vomiting;  the  vomiting  occurred 
in  all  the  cases  but  two;  purging  or  gripes  in  most  of  the 
cases;  the  matter  passed  by  stool  is  in  one  case  described 
as  green,  watery,  and  viscid.  In  one  case  there  was  vertigo, 
also  general  pains  and  loss  of  speech.  Convulsions  did  not 
occur  often,  but  there  was  sometimes  hiccup.  In  a  few  cases 
there  was  much  heat  and  thirst;  even  in  one,  in  which  (a 
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83miptoiii  more  frequent  duin  heat)  there  were  compbunlB  of  a 
sensation  of  intense  cold  and  paralysis  of  the  extremities,  with 
eold  sweat.  The  pulse,  in  the  only  case  in  which  it  is  mention* 
ed,  was  slow  and  languid,  and  death  seems  to  have  genera^' 
proceeded  from  exhaustion  and  rapid  sinking  of  the  vital 
powers.  In  none  of  these  violent  cases  is  there  any  mention 
of  delirium,  or  affection  of  the  mind,  except  in  one  in  which 
the  poison  was  applied  externally  to  the  head. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  body  after  deadi  is  not 
tmiform.  In  some  cases  it  was  swelled  or  livid;  in  others 
natural.  The  stomach  in  almost  every  instance  is  inflamed, 
abraded  or  even  eroded,  sometimes  distended,  and  at  others 
corrugated.  Next  to  the  stomach  and  intestines  the  lungs 
seem  most  frequendy  affected;  as  in  almost  every  case  in 
which  the  thorax  appears  to  have  been  opened,  they  are 
described  as  livid,  or  having  livid  spots  on  Aeir  surface.  In 
one  case  they  are  inflated,  and  in  another  flaccid.  The  liver  is 
only  mentioned  in  one  case  as  gray,  and  the  heart  in  another 
as  flaccid.  The  blood  seems  to  have  differed  very  considerably; 
at  one  time  being  black  and  coagulated,  at  anodier  Mack  and 
fluid,  and  at  a  third  florid  and  fluid. 

In  many  of  the  cases  the  remains  of  the  poison  are  actually 
found  in  the  stomach,  generally  adhering  to  the  inflamed 
points,  to  which  it  is  probably  fixed  by  coagulating  the  glairy 
fluid  lining  the  stomach. 


Nouvelln  ExpSriences  sur  Its  Contre-Ptiisons  deP Arsenic.  Por 
Casimir  Renault,  Medecin^  m^mbre  correspondant  des 
SociStSs  AcadSmiqve  des  Sciences^  MSdicale  d*Emuhtion  et 
JP Jnatruction.  AParis^  an.  IX.  pp.  119. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  January-,  1811.] 

This  work,  upon  another  branch  of  the  same  subject,  has 
only  fallen  lately  into  our  hands.  It  is  also  worthy  of  perusal, 
and  is  in  a  great  measure  founded  on  actual  experiments  made 
by  the  author. 

He  commences  with  some  general  considerations  on  coun- 
terpoisons.  AH  gastric  poisons  may  be  arranged  into  two 
classes,  into  corrosive  and  narcotic  poisons.  The  action  of  the 
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htter  may  be  interrupted  by  a  stroog  reaction  of  the  vital 
finxes;  that  of  the  former  only  by  a  change  in  their  natiHV, 
which  cannot  be  effected  on  the  mineral  poisons  of  this  class 
but  by  chemical  re-agents  capable  of  converting  them  into  in- 
nocuous substances.  Taking  arsenic  is  an  example,  M •  Renault 
is  of  opinion,  that  only  those  re-agents  can  be  considered  as  an- 
tidotes  to  it  which  fulfil  the  following  conditions. 

1.  Which  may  be  taken  in  large  doses  without  any  danger. 

2.  Which  are  soluble  in  water  and  the  animal  fluids.    ^ 

3»  Which  act  upon  the  poison,  whether  in  a  fluid  or  in  a  solid 
state,  at  a  temperature  inferior  to  that  of  the  human  body. 
4«  Whose  action  is  speedy. 

5.  Which  are  capable  of  combining  with  the  arsenious  acid 
in  the  midst  of  the  juices  and  contents  of  the  stonuich. 

6.  And  which,  in  acting  upon  the  poison,  deprive  it  of  all 
its  deleterious  qualities. 

We  shall  pass  over  our  author's  chemical  critique  on  Navier's 
directions  for  preparing  his  celebrated  martial  hepar,  and  pro- 
ceed to  his  own  experiments,  which  were  all  made  upon  dogs, 
with  every  precaution  to  render  them  as  litde  complicated  as 
possible.  He  had  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  forcing  the 
dogs  to  swallow  the  fluid,  and  to  retain  it  after  it  was  swal- 
lowed. The  first  object  he  accomplished  satisfactorily,  by  keep* 
ing  the  dog's  mouth  open  by  a  piece  of  stick  placed  between 
the  grinders,  and  injecting  the  fluids  through  a  tube  of  elastic 
gum,  introduced  into  the  stomach;  but  the  second  was  only 
imperfecdy  effected,  by  his  never  leaving  the  subject  of  experi- 
ment a  moment,  and  forcibly  keeping  the  muzzle  closed  by 
strong  compression  with  the  hands,  as  soon  as  the  precursory 
signs  of  vomiting  appeared. 

His  first  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  the  powers  of 
sulphuret  of  potass,  which  is  geneplly  considered  as  the  most 
powerful  antidote  of  arsenic.  Upon  mixing  solutions  of  these 
substances,  they  instantly  become  turbid,  and  afterwards  de» 
posit  a  yellow  precipitate.  This  mixture,  after  diffusing  the 
precipitate  through  it,  he  injected  into  the  stomach,  and,  in 
one  instance,  he  used  the  precipitate  diffused  in  water;  but 
neither  the  sulphuret  of  potass  nor  that  of  lime  seemed  to  re- 
tard or  diminish  the  deleterious  effects  of  arsenic.  Vomitings 
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purging,  moaning,  and  prostration  of  strength,  were  the  ahnost 
invariable  harbingers  ot  death.  On  dissection,  the  stomach  was 
found  to  be  inflamed  or  livid,  generally  filled  with  a  glairy 
fluid  like  white  of  egg,  often  interspersed  with  flocculi  like 
coagulated  albumen,  and  its  surface  was  sometimcrs  lined  with 
a  consistent  pseudo-membrane  of  the  same  nature. 

Water  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  next 
employed,  and  with  some  success.  A  single  grain  of  arsenic  is 
sufficient  to  kill  the  strongest  dog,  and  yet,  in  ten  instances, 
our  author  gave  it  in  solution,  in  one  to  the  extent  of  even  ten 
grains  without  proving  fatal,  even  although  the  arsenical  solu- 
tion was  given  some  minutes  before  the  hydrosulphuret.  It 
only  remained  then  to  try  its  effect  against  arsenic  in  sub- 
stance, and  here  it  most  unfortunately  failed  completely;  as,  in 
almost  every  instance  of  poisoning,  the  arsenic  is  used  in  sub- 
stance. 

M.  Renault  has  examined  whether  arsenic  in  its  metallic 
state  be  a  poison.  Some  experiments  of  Bayen  and  Sage 
seemed  to  prove  the  negative,  but  they  were  not  conclusive. 
As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reduce  arsenic  to  powder  without 
its  becoming  oxidized,  our  author  had  recourse  to  its  alloys  for 
deciding  the  question,  and  he  found  that  mispickel,  given  to  the 
extent  of  two  drachms,  had  scarcely  any  effect,  which  accords 
with  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Bayen  in  his  work  on  tin,  and 
proves  that  the  arsenic  which  may  be  contained  in  that  metal 
need  give  no  uneasiness,  as  it  is  in  its  metallic  state. 

The  black  oxide  of  arsenic  is,  however,  a  deadly  poison,  and 
it  has  the  singular  property,  that  when  it  acts  sufficiendy,  it 
produces  in  the  stomach  an  exudation  of  blood,  and  infiltration 
of  the  same  between  the  coats  of  that  viscus,  without  any  trace 
of  erosion.  A  dark  gray  pulverulent  substance,  sold  publicly  in 
France  under  the  names  of  poudre  aux  mouches,  mort  aux 
mouches^  cobalt  testace^  is  in  fact  the  black  oxide  of  arsenic,  and 
produces  exactly  the  same  effects.  Our  author  therefore  con- 
tends, and  properly,  that  its  sale  should  be  subjected  to  the 
same  restriction  as  the  white  oxide  and  sulphurets  of  arsenic. 

The  native  sulphurets,  both  red  and  yellow,  were  given  in 
large  doses  to  dogs  without  producing  any  severe  effects;  the 
artificial  sulpharet  was  poisonous  even  in  a  small  dose.   M. 
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RenauU  thinks  that  this  remarkable  diflference  of  effect  is 
owing  to  the  arsenic  being  oxidized  in  the  latter  compound, 
and  in  its  metallic  state  in  the  former. 

The  salutary  effects  of  vomiting,  so  often  apparent  in  M. 
Renault's  experiments,  have  led  him  into  a  digression  upon 
the  mechanical  causes  of  vomiting,  and  from  thence  to  some 
practical  inferences  concerning  the  treatment  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning. Having  proved  the  inefficacy  of  all  antidotes,  M.  Re- 
nault places  his  only  hopes  in  exciting  speedy  and  full  vomit- 
ing; and  as  a  full  stomach  has  been  found  by  experience  to 
diminish  and  counteract  the  effects  of  poison,  and  is  highly 
fiivourable  to  vomiting,  he  advises  the  gorging  of  it  with  mu- 
cilaginous and  gelatinous  liquors,  such  as  linseed  tea,  milk, 
broths,  or  even  with  warm  water.  As  vomiting,  however,  is 
certainly  the  chief  means  of  saving  a  person  who  is  poisoned, 
and  as  it  does  not  always  take  place  immediately,  our  author 
has  proposed  a  method  of  washing  out  and  emptying  the 
stomach  mechanically,  by  means  of  a  large  tube  of  elastic 
gum  and  a  syringe.  We  shall  give  the  particulars  in  his  own 
words. 

*^  The  tube  should  be  long  enough  to  have  one  of  its  ends, 
which  should  have  two  orifices,  inserted  into  the  lowest  part  of 
the  stomach,  and  of  a  diameter  large  enough  to  permit  the 
passage  of  the  half-digested  substances  which  may  be  in  it. 
At  its  upper  end  it  should  have  a  brass  cup  adapted  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  s}Tinge.  The  tube  is  to  be  introduced  through  the 
mouth  or  nostrils,  and  the  syringe  fitted  to  it.  We  are  now  to 
throw  gently  into  the  stomach  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  to 
dilute,  suspend,  or  dissolve  the  poison.  We  then  draw  back 
the  piston,  and  suck  up  a  certain  quantity  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach.  *  By  repeating  these  two  operations  several  times, 
this  viscus  will  be  well  washed,  and  the  poison  extracted  from 
it  without  effort,  almost  without  pain,  and  in  a  very  short  time. 
Provided  the  poison  have  not  passed  the  pylorus,  the  possi- 
bility of  extracting  it  in  the  method  I  propose,  will  be  evident 
to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  mechanical  philosophy. 
When  its  efficacy  shall  have  been  established  by  trials  on  the 
human  body,  its  use  may  become  very  extended.  Until  expe- 
rience shall  have  decided  this,  I  have  made  some  trials  on 
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living  animals.  I  have  injected  to  the  extent  of  eight  ooAcea 
of  water  into  the  aiomach  of  several  small  dogs,  and  have  bec« 
able  to  pump  it  entirely  out  by  the  procedure  I  have  described. 
Indeed  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  when  we  consider  widi  what 
success  similar  means  are  used  for  emptying  the  Madder  of 
coagulated  blood.'* 

In  the  after  treatment,  our  audior  judiciously  lecoasmends 
Mand  nutritive  fluids  as  preferable  to  all  reputed  anddotes, 
which  are  uniformly  more  or  leas  irritating.  In  the  same  mm- 
ner,  to  remedy  the  debility  occasioned  by  the  poison,  we  must 
trust  to  a  proper  diet  and  dme. 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  the  very  important  diacussioo  of 
the  proofs  of  death  by  arsenic;  and  irithough  caution  be  highly 
commendable,  and  indeed  indispensable  on  the  part  of  a  pro- 
fessional man  called  upon  to  report,  stiU  we  think  that  aceptU 
cism  may  be  carried  too  far.  It  is  perfecdy  trae  that  no  single 
symptom,  or,  perhaps,  no  train  of  symptoms  is  the  uniform  and 
pecidiar  effect  of  arsenic;  and  we  may  grant  dutt  the  same  uii* 
certainty  exists  with  regard  to  the  appearances  whidi  may  be 
discovered  on  the  body  after  death.  But  in  addition  to  the 
cases  of  this  nature  already  on  record,  our  author  has  related 
one  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Chaussier,  in  whtdi  a  man  swal- 
lowed arsenic  in  large  pieces.  The  only  symptoms  produced 
wtrre  slight  sjmcopes  on  the  approach  of  death.  On  opening 
the  body,  the  arsenic  was  found  almost  in  the  same  state  in 
which  he  had  swallowed  it,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  dis- 
cover the  least  appearance  of  erosion  or  inflammation.  Now  in 
this  case  there  was  surely  no  uncertainty;  but  it  wjU  be  said, 
that  if  no  arsenic  had  been  found  in  the  stomach,  then  there 
would  have  been  no  proof.  True;  but  if  no  arsenic  had  been 
contained  in  the  stomach,  then  the  death  would  in  all  probap 
ViXxty  have  been  preceded  by  more  violent  symptoms,  and  its 
effects  would  have  appeared  upon  the  stomach.  It  was  the 
largeness  of  the  dose  which,  as  it  were,  exdnguished  life  sud- 
denly, and  precluded  all  reaction.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
case  here  cited  upon  the  authority  of  M.  Dupuytren,  to  prove 
that  erosion  of  the  stomach  may  take  place  where  no  corro- 
sive poison  has  been  swallowed,  is  perlecdy  inconclusive.  The 
body  of  a  woman  was  opened.  There  was  a  hole  in  the  large 
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extremitj  of  the  stomach  several  centimetres  in  circumference, 
through  which  a  small  quantity  of  a  reddish  fluid  had  escaped 
into  the  abdomen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spleen.  The  edges  of 
this  hole  were  thin  and  even;  there  was  no  inflammation  ex* 
cept  on  the  parts  of  the  stomach  and  liver  next  to  the  cardiac 
orifice*  But  M«  Dupuytren  knew  nothing  of  the  history  of  this 
case;^*>what  proofs  have  we,  then,  that  this  woman  was  not 
poisoned?  It  is  stated  that  she  had  been  recently  delivered; 
there  were  marks  of  blisters  on  the  legs,  and  one  of  the  veins 
of  the  foot  had  been  opened.  Besides,  M.  Dupuytren  could  not 
detect  poison  by  chemical  analysis  in  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach or  abdomen.  But  aB  these  taken  together  do  not  amount 
to  the  lowest  degree  of  proof  that  the  appearances  on  the  sto- 
mach were  not  produced  by  corrosive  poison.  And  it  may  be 
fairly  remarked,  that  if,  in  Paris,  where  bodies  are  dissected 
by  thousands,  no  less  doubtful  proof  could  be  fbimd,  that  ero- 
sions of  the  stoliiach  sometimes  happen  independently  of  pen* 
Bon,  it  almost  affords  a  presamption  that  they  are  only  caused 
by  poison.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  generally  exist  in  cases  of 
suspected  poiscming,  some  proofs  affirmative  or  negative  of  the 
suspicion,  if  we  have  skiB  to  discover  them.  We  admit  it  to 
be  difficult,  but  to  say  that  is  hnpossible  to  discover  them  is 
iqurious,  as  it  encourages  carelessness  and  indolence,  and  ob«; 
atructs  the  progress  of  seience.  We  have,  however,  leas  objec« 
tions  to  our  author's  conclusion  than  to  his  arguments  in  sup* 
pent  of  it. 

^  From  aH  this  I  conclude,  that,  except  in  a  very  smaU  num- 
ber of  cases,  the  examination  of  the  body  cannot  furnish  all  the 
data  necessary  to  pronounce  judgment  in  cases  of  poisoning 
from  arsenic  or  its  compoimdsi  and  that,  imited  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  symptoms  preceding  death,  it  nsay  afford  strong  pre- 
amnplions,  but  rarely  amounting  to  die  degree,  of  certainty  ne- 
cessary to  pronounce  an  affirmative  or  negative  decision.'' 

M.  Renauk,  lastly,  treats  of  the  effects  of  arsemc  applied  ex- 
ternally. His  experiments  were  again  made  upon  dogs.  When 
the  skin  was  sound,  it  excited  a  postular  eruption  without  in- 
flammation, but,  when  the  skin  was  broken,  more  serious  effects 
followed,  both  general  and  local,  and  sometimea  death. 
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The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Liver:  being  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Anatomical  Character^  Symptoms^  and  Treatment^  of  certain 
Diseases  which  impair  or  destroy  the  Structure  of  that  Viscus* 
Order  I.  Tumors,  Part  !•  On  the  Tubera  circumscripta^  and 
Tubera  difusa.  By  J.  R.  Farre,  M.D.  Larg^  4to.  pp.  24, 
with  two  coloured  engravings,  1812. 

[From  die  Edinborfj^h  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  January,  ISIS.*] 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  annooochig  to  our  readers  the 
first  fasciculus  of  a  work,  which  is  obviously  the  resuk  of 
much  personal  observation  and  laborious  research,  in  a  very 
important  department  of  morbid  anatomy;  and  which,  from  the 
execution  of  the  present  specimen,  bids  fair  to  throw  consi- 
derable light  on  a  class  of  diseilses,  respecting  which  we  are 
apt  to  think  and  to  speak  with  some  want  of  precision.  With 
the  indefinite  views,  that  are  commonly  attacked  to  the  terms 
scirrhous  Rver^  Hver-iUsease^  &c«  it  is  impossible  that  the  prac* 
titioner  can  exercise  much  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  his 
curative  measures:  and,  in  fact,  it  but  too  commonly  happens, 
notwithstanding  the  varieties  of  morbid  condition  which  those 
terms  comprehend,  that  one  system  of  practice  is  pursued,  as 
if  the  organ  in  question  were  subject  but  to  one  modification  of 
organic  disorder.  To  correct  these  indistinct  notions  upon  the 
subject,  nothing  seems  to  be  better  calculated  than  an  anange* 
ment  of  the  various  changes  to  which  the  liver  has  been  found 
fiable,  more  especially  when  accompanied  by  accurate  deline- 
ations of  the  morbid  conditions,  and  by  histories  of  the  symp- 
toms, which  had  occurred  during  the  progress  of  these 
changes.  Such  a  combination,  uniting  the  advantages  of  the 
methods  adopted  by  Morgagni  and  Baillie,  has  never  before 
been  presented  to  the  public;  and  from  the  excellence  of  the 
delineations  exhibited  in  this  work,  nothing  short  of  the  actual 
exhibition  of  the  diseased  viscus  itself  is  left  unsupplied.  Of 
the  latter,  the  reader  can  only  estimate  the  perfection  by  in- 
specting the  work  itself;  but  of  the  objects  of  the  publication, 
and  of  the  contents  of  this  fasciculus,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
present  him  with  a  faithful  account. 
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Dr*  Farre  informs  us,  in  his  introduction,  that  his  treatise  will 
be  limited  at  present  to  the  investigation  of  tumors^  scrofulous 
affections,  and  the  consequences  of  inflammation  of  the  liver; 
which,  we  presume,  will  constitute  the  three  Orders  of  his 
classification.  These  varieties  of  disease,  he  observes,  impair 
the  stricture  of  the  liver  in  different  modes: 

^^  For  tumors  are  chiefly  injurious  to  it  by  their  unlimited 
powers  of  growth'  or  multiplication;  but  inflammation  simply 
disorganizes  the  liver  by  obliterating  its  structure.  Hence  the 
ultimate  state  of  the  former,  is  the  utmost  degree  of  enlarge- 
ment which  is  compatible  with  life;  of  the  latter,  rather  a  re>- 
duction  of  bulk,  but  an  increase  of  solidity.  Scrofula  only 
proves  destructive  to  the  structure  of  organs  when  its  tubercles 
inflame:  the  disorganizing  effect  of  this  disease  on  the  liver  is 
therefore  analagous  to  that  of  inflammation. 

By  the  word  Tumor,  which  characterizes  the  first  Order  to 
which  our  attention  is  at  present  directed,  the  author  does  not 
mean  a  mere  intumescence  or  enlargement  of  the  viscus;  but, 
following  the  example  of  Mr.  Abemethy,  he  designates,  as  tu- 
mors, those  swellings  which  arise  from  a  new  growth,  differing 
from  the  original  composition  of  the  part  affected.  Whence  he 
defines  Tumors  in  these  words:  ^^  Swellings,  either  circum- 
scribed or  diffused,  generally  differing  in  the  structure  from  the 
natural  textures  of  the  affected  organs,  and  increasing  in  bulk 
by  an  inherent  growth." 

The  first  genus  of  Tumors,  which  occupies  this  fasciculus, 
he  has  denominated  Tubera^  and  defined,  ^^  Tumors  of  a  cellu- 
lar structure  and  fungous  nature,  producing,  in  general,  re- 
markable elevations  on  the  surfaces  of  the  affected  parts.'* 
Thus  it  appears,  as  well  as  from  the  appropriation  of  the  term 
Tubercle,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  to  the  scrofulous  af- 
fections of  the  liver,  that  our  author  does  not  consider  the  lat- 
ter as  a  diminutive  of  Tuber,  but  as  totally  distinct  in  its  signi- 
fication, and  not  implying  the  fungous  and  cellular  structure, 
which  belongs  to  the  Tuber.  The  varieties  of  these  fungous 
tubera^  Dr.  Farre  arranges  under  two  heads  or  species,  with 
the  epithets  circumscripta  and  diffusa^  the  characteristics  of 
which  are  detailed  with  much  perspicuity. 
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!•  The  Tuiera  circumscripta  are  so  denoflnhiafied,  becaose 
Aey  are  determinate  in  their  igure:  diey  are  likewise  difr- 
tingnishable  from  the  other  apeciea  in  being  foond  only  in  the 
liver,  seldom  or  never  originating,  the  author  seems  to  believe, 
in  any  other  structure  of  the  bodv.  This  tuber  is  the  same  with 
the  *' large,  white  tubercle  of  the  liver,"  described  by  Dr. 
BailUe,  in  his  *^  Morbid  Anatomy,"  chapter  IX,  and  figured  in 
his  5th  fasciculus  of  engravings,  Plate  III.  fig.  2  and  3.-— Dr« 
Farre  observes,  in  a  note,  that  it  is  with  extreme  reluctance 
he  ventures  to  propose  another  name  for  this  disease;  bu^,  he 
adds,  ^  the  epithets  *  largr,  white^  are  not  charaA^ristic,  being 
common  to  both  species,  and  belonging  indeed  in  a  more  re* 
■nrkable  degree  to  species  11.  It  seemed  to  hint  dso  ob}e6> 
tionable  to  apply  the  term,  Tubercke^  indifferently  tct  these 
large  tumors,  to  certain  irregularities  «>f  surface  produced  by 
chronic  inSammaticm,  and  to  acrofiila."  Whatever  inconveni* 
CBce  the  multiplication  of  synonymes  may  occasion,  the  greater 
approsumation  to  accuracy  will  certainly  move  than  counter*' 
iNilance  it. 

Dr.  Farre  proceeds  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  the 
tubera  circumscripta,  which  cannot  be  stated  to  the  reader  so 
sadsfactorily  as  in  his  own  words. 

^  Character.  Their  colour  inclines  to  a  yellowish  white; 
they  elevate  the  peritoneal  tunic  of  the«  liver,  and  their  pro- 
jecting  surfaces,  slightly  variegated  with  red  vessels,  deviate 
from  a  regular  swell,  by  a  peculiar  indentation  at  or  near  their 
centres,  which  are  perfectly  white  and  opake»  They  vary  much 
in  siae,  which  depends  on  the  duration  of  each  tuber:  for, 
at  its  first  appearance,  it  is  very  minute,  but  during  its  growth 
it  assumes  the  character  above  described,  and  at  its  maearity 
exceeds  an  inch  in  its  diameter*  They  adhere  intimatety 
to  the  liver,  and  their  figure  is  well  defined.  In  the  inter* 
Slices  of  the  Tubera,  the  liver  is  paler  and  more  flabby,  its 
cession  is  weaker  than  natural,  and  slight  effusions  of  blood 
are  sometimes  found.  They  commonly  remain  A^inct  at  th^ 
surface  of  the  liver,  bht  internally  they  ultimately  coalesce^ 
and  form  immense  morbid  masses  which  pervade  its  substancet 
The  patient  often  lives  until  the  mass  occupies  the  greatest 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  natural  structure  of  the  liver  is 
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nearly  sopplaiified.  Thejr  po88e«6  so  close  a  cellular  stracture, 
that  the  seetioii  of  them,  at  first  view,  appears  solid  and  inor- 
ganic; hut  on  the  edge  of  the  knife,  by  which  they  have  been 
dissevered,  an  opake  white  Butd,  of  the  consistence  of  cream, 
is  left,  and  a  fresh  portion  of  this  iuid  is  gathered  on  it  at  each 
time  that  it  »  repassed  over  the  surface  of  the  section*  Their 
cellular  structure  hecomes  more  apparent  after  long  macera- 
tion.** p.  6. 

The  engraving,  which  represents  the  state  of  disease  above 
described,  is  one  oi  the  happiest  specimens  of  the  pencil  and 
tlie  graver  that  we  have  ever  seen  executed  on  an  anatomical, 
auhject:  it  almost  supersedes  the  necessity  of  actual  dassectioo, 
so  true  and  faithfai  is  the  picture.  The  preservation  of  the 
colour  of  the  different  parts  is  a  most  important  advantage  over 
the  best  engravings  in  black.  So  far  as  a  knowledge  of  the  ac- 
tual state  of  disease  in  this  condition  of  the  liver  can  be  comr- 
muntcated;  so  far  as  the  results  of  s^atomical  research  can  en- 
lighten us,  this  work  most  fully  accomplishes  its  end,  and  is 
^entitled  to  unequivocal  commendation.  But  as  we  some  time 
sigo  took  occasion  to  express  our  dissent  from  the  popular  doc- 
trine, ^t  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
body,  in  health,  is  the  best  or  almost  sole  foundation  of  the 
science  of  pathology  and  of  the  practice  of  physic;*  so  we  can- 
not but  remark,  with  regret,  at  present,  how  litde  even  this 
most  lucid  display  of  the  resulu  of  morbid  anatomy  contributes 
to  extend  the  practical  powers  of  our  art.  The  author,  with  a 
candour  equal  to  his  ample  knowledge  of  the  subject,  gives  the 
following  account  of  die  diagnostic  appearances,  by  which  this 
state  of  the  liver  is  indicated  during  life. 

^^  Symptoms.  The  patient  suffers  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
Uver,  laAguor,  loss  of  appetite,  and  cough;  but  until  the  Iher^ 
iff  the  grototh  of  the  Tubera^  descends  below  the  hypochondria^ 
m  distinct  judgment  of  the  case  cannot  be  formed*  Then  the 
functions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  more  impaired,  the  body 
wastes,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  liver,  its  hardness  and  re- 
markable irregularity  of  surface,  may  be  distinguished  through 
the  parieties  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  advanced  stage,  the  pa* 

♦  See  the  Inquirer,  Edin.  Med.  ami  Surg.  Journal,  for  Jan.  1809.  VoL  W^ 
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tient  is  distressed  by  its  enormous  bulk,  the  respitauon  is  op^ 
pressed,  die  bowels  are  prone  to  cUarrbcea.  Neither  jaun^ce- 
nor  serous  effusion  into  the  peritoneum  are  symptomatic  of  tlua 
disease:  they  may  be  conjoined,  but  it  is  an  accidental  circum- 
stance,  rather  than  a  necessary  consequence.''  p.  7. 

The  resdit,  then,  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  other  cases  of 
chronic  derangement  of  structure  in  the  viscera,  to  which  the 
(uUest  investigation  conducts  us,  is,  that  before  the  symptoms, 
which  are  sufficient  to  point  out  the  exact  seat  and  natore  of 
the  disease,  unequivocally  manifest  themselves,  the  structure 
of  the  organ  is  irretrievably  ruined:— hefore  we  learn  to  what 
point  we  should  direct  our  remedies,  all  remedies  are  become 
useless.  We  remember  to  have  heard  a  remark,  made  by  a  per- 
son unacquainted  with  medicine,  rebtive  to  the  character  of  an 
eminent  cultivator  of  morbid  anatomy; — that  ^  he  was  pos« 
sessed  of  a  singular  talent  in  distinguishing  diseases,  but  that 
he  was  incapable  of  curing  them,  when  detected."  The  remark 
should  have  been  applied  to  the  science,  and  not  to  the  pro* 
fessor.  For,  in  truth,  to  what  unessential  ends  does  not  the 
sum  of  the  knowledge  of  the  morbid  anatomist  frequently  con- 
duce! to  the  naming  of  the  viscus,  which  is  the  seat  of  an  in- 
curable malady!  to  the  clearing  up  of  a  doubt,  whether  a  tumor, 
which  no  medicine  can  reach,  be  situated  in  the  spleen,  the 
mesentery,  or  the  omentum!  to  determine  the  presence  of  pres- 
sure or  morbid  growth  in  the  sensorium;  which,  if  exhibited  to 
the  eye,  like  honey-comb  in  a  hive  of  glass,  would  defy  the  ex- 
ertions of  medicine  and  surgery! 

But,  it  may  be  said,  discrimination  of  diseases  by  their 
symptoms  is  the  first  characteristic  of  an  able  physician,  that 
every  improvement  of  this  art  is  an  approximation  to  a  better 
practice,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  set  limits  to  the  advance- 
ment of  human  skill,  while  pursuing  knowledge  upon  the  basis 
of  observation.  We  admit  the  trudi  of  the  remark,  and  are  far 
from  intending  to  decry  the  pursuits  of  die  morbid  anatomist, 
by  the  digression  which  we  have  just  made.  We  wish  only  to 
affix  a  right  estimate  to  the  degree  of  knowledge  which  is  thus 
to  be  obtained,  and  not  to  mistake  the  information  that  is 
curious,  for  that  which  is  useful:  we  shall  see,  before  we  con- 
clude, that  our  author  modestly  limits  the  practical  benefits  to 
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be  derived  from  the  facts  which  he  has  here  promulgated,  to 
the  prevention  of  injurious  measures. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  which  we  also  have  witnessed,  that, 
when  the  mass  of  tuberated  liver  nearly  fills  the  whole  abdo« 
men,  so  that  the  hardened  and  irregular  edge  of  it  is  felt  ez« 
tending  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium  across  to  the  umbilicus,  or 
even  lower,  neither  ascites  nor  jaundice  shall  exist.  In  conse- 
quence, probably,  of  the  lax  and  flabby  texture  of  the  intersti- 
cial  parts  among  the  tubera  above  stated,  the  circulation  of  the 
vena  ports  goes  on  with  little  interruption.  And  it  is  scarcely 
less  surprizing,  to  what  a  great  extent  this  morbid  growth 
has  often  attained,  before  it  is  detected,  or  any  considerable 
inconvenience  is  produced  by  it. 

Dr.  Farre  has  related  two  cases,  in  which  this  fatal  disease 
of  the  liver  attacked  men  subject  to  gouty  affections,  and  fre* 
quent  indispositions,  which  were  ascribed  to  cold  or  indiges* 
Uon,  both  of  whom  had-  been  intemperate  in  early  life.  The 
second  patient,  whose  liver  is  represented  in  the  plate,  had 
suffered  irregular  paroxysms  of  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  but 
when  he  consulted  a  physician  at  the  end  of  March,  1811,  he 
compiaiaed  only  of  ^  cough  and  uneasy  sensations  in  the  epigas^ 
trie,  and  right  hypochondriac  regions."  When  the  naked  abdo« 
men  was  examined,  the  liver  was  felt  projecting  into  the  umbl« 
lical  region,  filling  the  whole  space  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  be- 
tween die  umbilicus  and  the  margin  of  the  thorax.  This  part 
of  the  belly  was  tumid  and  hard,  presenting  a  surface  irregu- 
lar from  tubera,  which  could  be  distincdy  felt  under  the  inte- 
guments. Yet  the  patient  positively  aflGirmed,  that  he  had 
noticed  the  enlargement  only  six  weeks  before  this  period: 
and  his  cough  and  dyspnoea  were  not  greater  in  degree  than  it 
was  fair  to  impute  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  liver.  His  pulse 
was  natural,  but  his  appetite  defective,  and  the  bowels  rather 
torpid.  ^  There  was  no  obstruction  to  the  circulation  of  blood 
through  the  liver,  for  there  was  no  efiision  into  the  peritoneum, 
nor  to  the  flow  of  the  bile,  for  the  skin  and  urine  were  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  jaundiced."  The  principal  attempt  made 
by  medicine  was  to  regulate  the  bowels  by  rhubarb,  and  to 
allay  pain  or  procure  sleep  by  opium.  The  patient  died  in  the 
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were  not  sufEctendy  advanced  to  interrupt  the  coutBe  of  the 
aUmentary  matters,  and  had  not  therefore  been  suspected. 
The  remarkable  increase  of  bulk  in  the  liver  was  occanoned 
by  the  growth  of  Tubera,  which  differed  from  the  T.  circum- 
acripta  in  the  following  circumstances. 

*^  They  were  less  numerous;  for,  on  the  concave  surfiice  of 
the  liver  their  number  did  not  exceed  twelve:  they  were  as 
minute  at  their  beginning,  but  at  their  maturity  consideiiibly 
larger,  their  dtameten  being  rather  more  than  three  inches:  at 
no  period  of  their  growth  were  they  externally  indented,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  rose  from  the  liver  with  a  gentle  ind  uni- 
form swell,  each  being  either  round  or  oval;  their  external  sur- 
faces had  a  modey  appearance,  their  white  colour  ming^ng  with 
the  brown  colour  of  the  liver;  but  a  section  (Fig.  1.  Plate  IL) 
displayed  the  appearance  of  the  Tubera  distinct  from  the  sub- 
atance  of  the  liver,  on  which  they  seemed  continually  to  en- 
croach, and  to  approximate  to  each  other  by  waving  margins: 
their  texture  was  coarser,  but  it  yielded  a  similar  whitish  fluid*" 
page  ir. 

In  the  second  case,  the  principal  symptoms  were  seated  in 
the  head:  there  was  excruciating  headache,  increased  to  tor* 
ture  by  motion,  and  aggravated  in  reguba*  daily  exacerbations, 
accompanied  with  some  cough,  nausea,  vomiting,  frequent 
pulse,  and  subsequently  with  slight  delirium  and  convuluons. 
The  disease  terminated  fatally  in  about  two  months;  and,  on 
dissection,  the  Tubera  in  question  were  found  in  the  following 
situations:  namely,  one,  somewhat  larger  than  a  pigeon's  egg, 
in  the  medulla  of  the  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum;  another,  of 
amaller  ^dimensions,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  same  hemis« 
phere;  and  vestiges  of  smaller  ones  in  the  cerebelltun  and  cor- 
pora striata; — one  of  large  sise  occupied  the  seat  of  a  lympha- 
tic gland,  under  the  left  angle  of  the  inferior  maxiUary  bone; 
and  round  one  of  the  right  bronchial  glands,  as  a  nuGleus,.an 
immensely  large  tuber  had  formed; — ^in  the  Uver,  there  was  a 
single  tuber,  which  in  structure  resembled  that  in  the  lung^— 
and  to  the  adipose  tunic  of  the  left  kidney,  a  tuber,  of  eight 
inches  in  circumference,  was  attached.  How  vain  the  admiius- 
tratton  of  mercuriab,  of  cinchona,  of  rhubarb,  of  antimony,  and 
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even  opium,  with  the  application  of  blisters,  proved,  even  for 
the  alleviation  of  present  distress,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state: 
but  this  consideration  leads  us  to  the  inferences,  widi  which 
Dr.  Farre  concludes  this  fasciculus. 

^*  The  investigation  of  Disease  by  Anatomy,''  he  remarks, 
<*  not  only  improves  the  diagnostic  part  of  medicine,  by  con* 
necting,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  the  sign  with  the  morbid 
change;  but  it  also  improves  the  therapeatic,  by  gradualljr 
separating  curable  from  incurabk  disease,  or  by  indicating  the 
stage  at  which  the  former  is  converted  into  the  latter.  It  is, 
therefore,  one  important  use  of  Morbid  Anatomy,  to  point  oat 
the  boundaries  beyond  which  it  is  not  only  unavailing,  but 
injurious  for  art  to  interfere^  except  to  diminish  suffering.  I 
venture  to  oppose  this  truth  to  the  reverse  practice,  apparently 
founded  on  a  maxim,  that  if  an  organ  be  subject  to  many  ob- 
scure diseases,  of  which  one  or  more  can  be  cured,  but  the 
others  are  incurable,  then  all  should  be  treated  like  the  curable 
disease."  p.  21. 

His  allusion  is  obvious:  and  he  goes  on  to  explain,  that,  as 
far  as  his  observation  has  gone,  the  operation  of  mercury  is  not 
beneficial  to  patients  afflicted  with  the  diseays  here  described. 
He  justly  observes,  that  few  medical  men  now  think  of  trying 
such  a  course  of  medicine  for  the  removal  of  tumors,  (in  the 
restricted  sense,)  when  they  appear  externally:  and  still  less  ef- 
fectual can  it  prove  in  the  cure  of  either  the  tubera  circum^ 
scripta  or  diffusa:  ^  for  by  the  time  that  the  most  careful  ex- 
aminer can  distinguish  them,  the  progress  of  the  disease  has 
been  already  so  considerable,  that  the  mercurial  action  tends  only 
to  exhaust  powers^  which  art  will  subsequently  in  vain  attempt 
to  restore*^  With  the  view  of  leaving  no  instruction  to  be 
casuaUy  inferred  by  the  reader.  Dr.  Farre  candidly  admits, 
that,  in  three  of  the  four  cases,  too  much  was  done  by  ineffec- 
tual efforts  to  cure;  while,  in  the  remaining  insUnce,  a  mere 
palliative  plan  effected  all  that  medicine  was  capable  of, — "^  it 
clearly  diminished,  but  did  not  inffict  any,  sufiering." 

Aldiough  we  cannot  but  lament,  that  the  benefit  produced 
by  the  cultivation  of  morbid  anatomy  is,  in  these  cases,  but  ne- 
gative; yet|  as  it  effects  all  that  human  research  can  accom- 
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begtoning  of  July;  and  the  body  was  eaounined  on  tfM  fblbv- 
ing  day. 

M  The  liver  occupied  the  h]rpochondriac,  epigaBtric,  and  um- 
bilical regions:  a  line  drawn  across  the  anterior  superior  s|Hnoiis 
processes  of  the  ilia  would  have  defined  its  extent;  so  that^  n 
few  convolutions  of  the  small  intestines  in  the  hypogastric 
region  excepted,  the  diseased  liver  alone  appealed,  after  die 
section  of  the  abdominal  parietes  had  been  completed.  The 
liver  was  removed.  Its  surfaces  were  covered  with  tubers: 
more  than  fifty  were  counted  on  its  concave  surface,  and  on  its 
convex  surface  there  was  a  still  greater  number.  AD  these  tu- 
mors had  the  same  character,  (see  Plate  L)  viz.  a  circular 
margin,  elevated,  firm,  and  white,  with  a  dqireased  and  very 
white  centre,  resembling  a  dcatrix.  The  only  deviation  from 
this  character  was  occasioned  by  a  coalescing  of  two  tijdbera,  by 
which  their  figure  was  changed  to  an  irregular  oval.  Beudes 
diese  mature  tubera,  a  countless  number  of  them  in  their  inci- 
dent state  appeared  in  all  directions,  fiec."  (p.  13.) 

Dr.  Farre  has  only  met  with  one  variety  of  this  species  of 
hepatic  tuber,  which  differed  from  the  preceding  chiefly  in  die 
smaller  size  and  firmer  consistence  of  the  tumors.  Although  he 
has  seen  two  cases  of  this  disease,  in  which  there  was  at  die 
same  time  a  scrofulous  condition  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  yet 
he  is  inclined  to  dissent  from  the  respected  authority  of  Dr« 
Baillie,  who  deems  die  tubera  circumscriptt  of  a  scrofulous 
nature.  The  strumous  tubercles  of  the  liver  Dr.  Farre  consi- 
ders as  differing  essentially,  both  in  their  character  and  termi- 
nation, from  the  fungous  tubera;  and  this  difference,  he  con- 
tends, is  farther  evinced  by  the  consideration  of  the  very  dis- 
tbct  texture  of  the  tubera  diffusa,  with  which  the  T.  circum- 
scripta are  obviously  allied. 

2.  The  Tubera  diffusa^  and  the  very  equivocal  means  of 
diagnosis  which  present  themselves  to  the  view  of  the  practi- 
tioner, are  briefly  described  by  our  author  in  die  foUowing 
t^res. 

*^  Chakacter.  These  tumors  not  only  pervade  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver  in  a  distinct  or  in  a  confluent  form,  but  also 
a^^pear  at  its  surface,  elevating  more  or  less  its  peritoneal. 
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Utfiic*  They  rise  from  the  surface  of  the  liver  with  a  more  gn^ 
dual  and  uniform  swell  than  the  tubera  circumscripta,  and  are, 
in  difierent  subjects,  of  various  figures,  sizes,  colours,  and  con- 
nstence;  often  pulfiy.  No  texture  seems  to  escape  the  ravages 
of  thb  fungus.  It  appears  indifferently  in  all  the  viscera,  in  the 
cdhilar  membrane,  and  even  in  the  bones. 

^  Symptoms.  These  vary  in  proportion  to  the  varied  seats 
ef  the  disease:  the  diagnosis,  therefore,  must  depend  on  one  of 
the  circumstances  from  which  its  name  is  derived,  viz*  its  dis<- 
persion  through  many  textures  of  the  body.  But  when  this 
disease  affects  the  liver  in  particular,  then  the  symptoms  wiU 
not  materially  vary  from  those  which  accompany  the  Tubera 
circumscripta."  p.  15. 

Of  the  tubera  difiiisa  there  are  many  varieties,  (which  wil 
be  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  next  fasciculus)  agreeing 
with  the  T.  circumscripta  in  their  cellular  structure,  and  with 
each  other  in  their  co-existence  in  the  liver  and  other  organs  of 
the  body*  From  this  circumstance,  that  many  organs  are  at 
the  same  time  oppressed  by  their  growth,  they  are  in  general 
more  speedily  fatal  than  the  T.  circumscripta:  but  instances  of 
die  disease  are  not  unfrequent,  in  which  the  other  viscera  are 
infested  with  these  tubera,  while  the  liver  is  altogether  free 
from  them*  With  this  variety  in  the  ses|t  of  the  tubera  in 
the  difierent  organs,  the  symptoms  must  necessarily  vary 
extremely:  and  in  fact,  no  two  diseases  could  differ  more 
widely  in  their  phenomena  than  the  two  cases  of  the  T.  diffusa 
related  by  Dr*  Farre. 

In  the  former  of  these  cases,  the  first  symptoms  were  a 
coug^  and  diatrhcea,  which  were  followed,  after  several  weeks, 
by  an  enlarged  belly,  as  the  liver  descended  below  the  urn* 
biUcns,  and  at  length  by  symptoms  of  hydrothorax,  of  which 
he  died  six  months  after  the  distention  of  the  abdomen  com* 
menced*  On  dissection,  some  serous  effusion  was  observed  in 
the  sacs  of  the  peritoneum,  of  the  left  (deura,  and  of  the  peri* 
cardium:  the  liver  was  found  enormously  large  and  tuberouSi 
weig^ng  upwards  of  fifteen  pounds;  and  at  the  same  time^ 
from  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach,  near  the  cardia)  there 
grew  a  duster  of  tubera^  that  projected  into  iu  cavity,  which 
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or  enteritis  in  a  robust  athletic  patient,  because  in  each  disease 
there  is  a  period  after  which  the  detraction  of  blood,  so  far  from 
curing,  serves  only  to  hasten  the  fatal  event. 

Nothing,  however,  can  fix  the  real  value  of  the  remedy  but 
experience*  It  is  highly  desirable  that  this  may  be  speedily 
•btaineds  and  as  the  disease  does,  and  must  very  frequendj 
pccur  in  thb  country,  whether  we  possess  the  means  of  curing 
it  or  not,  we  cannot  doubt  that  but  a  very  short  time  will  elapse 
without  further  trials  of  this  practice;  and  it  may  be  presuaied 
that^  the  qiedical  practitioners,  who  are  so  widely  distributed 
throughout  India,  will  fairly  and  circumstantially  communicate 
to  the  public  the  result  of  their  experience,  whedier  attended 
with  success  or  not. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  merely  open* 
ing  a  vein  and  drawing  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  is  not 
the  practice.  The  vein  must  be  opened  by  a  large  orifice,  the 
blood  quickly  evacuated,  and  allowed  to  flow,  without  regard 
to  measurement,  ad  animi  deltquium*  Nothing  less  than  this  is 
capable  of  at  once  arresting  the  progr^s  of  the  disease,  re- 
lieving the  spasmodic  affection  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  sup- 
pressing excessive  sensibility  and  irritability;  and,  in  short,  of 
admitting  the  restoration  of  that  due  balance  of  action  and  in* 
fluence  both  in  the  circulating  and  nervous  systems,  on  which 
the  continuance  of  life  and  health  seems  to  depend. 

But  I  lay  no  stress  on  this  or  any  other  pathology  of  the  dis- 
ease. Well  authenticated  trials  of  the  remedy  in  an  eariy  stage 
of  it  are  what  I  desire  to  see.  If  it  fails  in  many  of  these,  when 
used  in  the  manner  above  proposed,  within  twenty-four,  or,  to 
speak  with  more  latitude,  thirty  hours,  of  the  commencement 
of  the  symptoms,  I  confess  I  shall  feel  much  disappointed;  and 
not  a  little  mortified,  to  be  obliged,  after  such  fair  prospects, 
to  reject  a  remedy,  which  has  effected  twice,  in  the  short  space 
of  seven  months,  what  was  scarcely  ever  effected  before;  and  to 
class  it  with  that  useless  farrago  of  remedies  and  practices, 
which,  though  used  hundreds  of  times,  and  for  a  series  of  ages, 
have  never  once  been  known  to  accomplish  a  cure  of  hydro- 
phobia. 

With  respect  to  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  patient,  it 
IS  scarcely  necessary  to  make  any  remark.  The  case  clearly 
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shows  that  for  the  hydrophobia  no  subsequent  treatment  was 
required.  But  as  this  and  many  other  cases  on  record,  shew  a 
great  disposition  to  disordered  and  excessive  action  of  the  liver, 
it  may  perhaps  hereafter  be  found  useful  to  administer  mer- 
cury, both  as  an  evacuant,  and  to  the  extent  of  affectmg  the 
mouth,  with  or  without  opium,  according  to  circumstances. 

It  is  usual,  when  new  and  successful  expedients  are  first  pro- 
mulgated, to  wonder  why  they  never  were  thought  of  before. 
In  conformity  to  this  habit,  I  have  frequendy,  within  the  last 
ten  days,  been  asked  why,  in  a-  disease  so  often  proved  incura- 
ble by  other  means,  bleeding  was  not  before  tried?  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  bleeding'  has  often  been  tried.  But  owing,  pro- 
bably, to  the  evacuation  not  being  pushed  far  enough,  when 
used  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease— or  to  the  period  for  its 
beneficial  employment  having  elapsed,  before  it  was  resorted 
to,  the  relation  of  the  cases  in  which  it  was  used  afforded  little 
or  no  encouragement  to  farther  trials;  while  the  theory  that  has 
prevailed  for  nearly  a  century  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
affection,  and  its  classification  with  diseases  of  the  nervous 
kind,  accompanied  by  great  debility,  tended  directly  to  dis- 
courage all  lowering  plans  of  cure,  and  to  point  out  antispas- 
modics and  tonics  as  the  only  resource  in  hydrophobia. 

Dr.  Mead,  who  was  very  confident  that  he  had  found  an  in- 
fijlible  preventive  of  the  disease,  in  a  little  Sverwort  and  black 
pepper^  aided  by  bleeding  and  cold  bathing  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  course  of  medicine,  says,  **  As  to  all  other 
ways  of  curing  the  hydrophobia,  I  own  I  have  not  been  so 
happy  as  to  find  any  success  from  the  many  I  have  tried. 
Bathing  at  this  time  Is  ineffectual.  /  have  taken  away  large 
fuantities  of  blood;  have  given  opiates,  volatile  salt,8cc.  &c.  Sec 
—All  has  been  in  vain,  because  too  laie^^  Notwithstanding  his 
disappointment,  he  still  concludes,  **  If  any  relief  could  be  ejc- 
pected  in  this  desperate  state,  I  tlunk  it  would  be  from  large 
bleeding  even  ad  animi  deliquium^  before  the  fibres  of  the  mem* 
branes  have  lost  their  natural  force  by  convulsions*  But  after  all 
it  win  generally  happen,  that  (as  the  Greeks  said  upon  de- 
plorable cases)  *  Death  wiU  be  the  physician  that  cures.' "  This, 
though  a  recommendation,  was  certainly  no  great  cncourage- 
aient  to  blood* 
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The  doctrines  of  Boerhaave  also  led  him  and  his  pnpib  to 
lecommend  and  practice  blood-letting  in  hydrophobia.  The 
celebrated  Leyden  Professor. says,  ^^The  distemper  is  to  be 
treated  as  one  highly  inflammatory,  upon  the  first  appearance 
of  the  signs  which  dtnote  its  invasion,  by  blood-letting  from  a 
large  orifice,  continued  till  the  patient  faints  away;  and  soon 
after  by  encmata  of  warm  water  and  vinegar,"  &c.  &c.  and  he 
adds,  ^*  that  this  practice  is  supported  by  some  small  number  of 
trials."  But  the  particulars  of  this  successful  practice  are  not 
given. 

I  find,  however,  a  trial  of  it  at  Edinburgh,  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  by  the  late  Dr.  Rutherford,  a  pupil  of  Boerhaave's, 
who  took  away  gradually  sixty-six  ounces  of  blood  from  a 
patient,  who  had  already  been  bled  the  same  morning.  As  this 
patient  lived  forty-eight  hours  after  the  large  bleeding,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  was  used  somewhat  early  in  the  disease^  and 
should  therefore,  it  may  be  said,  have  succeeded.  Why  it  did 
not,  it  is  impossible  now  tp  tell,  unless  the  word  gradualfy  may 
be  thought  to  aflford  some  explanation^  but  I  am  persuaded 
the  circumstances  attending  its  failure Jud  great  weight  in  de- 
terring others  from  pursuing  the  plan  recommended  by  Boer- 
haave; and  in  giving  an  entirely  diiFerent  direction  to  the  prac- 
tical views  of  physicians,  on  the  subject  of  hydrophobia. 

On  the  failure  of  bleeding  in  this  case.  Dr.  Rutherford,  who 
then,  with  great  reputation,  filled  the   practical  chair  of  the 
most  celebrated  school  of  medicine  in  £urope,— -candidly  re- 
tracted an  opinion,  which  he  had  learned  from  Boerhaave,  and 
which  had  directed  the  measures  he  took,  ^e  declared  in  hb 
public  lectures,  that  ^^  he 'was  convinced  now,  that  the  hydro- 
phobia is  spasmodic  and  not  a  high  inflammatory   disease. 
That  though  bleeding  may  be  useful  in  preventing  fiiriousness, 
neither  that  nor  the  proper  antiphlogistic  method  are  to  be  de- 
pended upon  as  the  proper  cure  of  hydrophobia;  that  in  such 
cases,  after  bleeding  once  or  twice,  he  would  order  sal  mccini^ 
musi^  opium,  and  perhaps  ^/r^^fr^.*^^— Thus,  at  once  sending 
abroad  into  all  parts  of  the  world  the  opinion  that  large  bleed- 
ing was  useless  in  hydrophobia,  and  inculcating  the  use  of  an- 
tispasmodics only. 

Dr.  Cullen  says  scarcely  any  thing  on  hydrophobiai  farther 
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than  tliat  his  chief  reliance  would  be  on  tnercuiy.  Macbride 
aaseits  that  ^^  Doctor  Nugent  was  the  first  that  pointed  out  the 
true  nature  of  hydrophobia-^whtch  before  his  time  was  ge- 
aerally  considered  as  an  inflammatory  disease.  Dr.  Nugent^s 
patient  was  largely  blooded^  and  took,  moreover,  large  quanti- 
ties of  musk  and  cinnabar  as  well  as  opium;  and,  towards  the 
close  of  the  cure,  opium  was  given  along  with  camphor,  musk, 
and  aasaftttida.  But  the  opium  is  what  we  are  chiefly  to  rely  on." 
-^Thus  again  withdrawing  die  attention  of  the  practitioner 
finom  the  large  abstraction  of  bloody  to  which  the  cure  in  this 
case  was  most  probably  to  be  ascribed. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  quotations  to  prove,  that  nearly  the 
same  Ofunion  of  die  disease,  and  the  remedies  most  applicable 
to  it,  have  prevailed,  with  little  variation,  up  to  this  day,  with 
the  single  exception  perhaps  of  Dr.  Rush,  who,  in  consequence 
of  his  peculiar  notions  about  inflammation,  but  which  do  not 
seem  to  be  countenanced  by  die  appearance  of  the  blood  drawn 
from  hydrophobic  patients,  again  inculcated  the  necessity  of 
blood-letting.  Recent  experience  proves,  that  he  was  right. 
But  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  neither  the  cases  to  which  he  re- 
fers for  the  success  of  the  practice,  nor  his  amended  hypothe- 
cs of  die  resembiance  of  hydrophobia  to  malignant  fever,  were 
conaidered  of  sufficient  weight  to  encourage  its  adoption  by 
other  practitioners* 

Finding  therefore  so  many  authorities  against  bleeding  in  hy- 
dropliobia,  and  not  a  single  cure  fairly  ascribed  to  it,  for  no  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  on  those  vaguely  mentioned  by  Boer- 
haave,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  it  should,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  scarcely  ever  have  been  thought  of  as  a  re- 
medy in  this  disease.  I  am  aware  that  it  has  sometimes  been 
used  as  an  auxiliary,  when  the  pulse  has  been  foil  and  the 
strength  great,  in  order  to  render  the  patient  more  manageable. 
But  as  it  has  tin  lately  never  been  employed  as  the  remedy  of 
sole  dependence,  nor  applied  in  the  manner  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  decided  effect  upon  the  disease,  I  confidentiy  trust  that 
its  failure,  neariy  up  to  the  present  day,  will  not  be  considered 
as  aaiUuniBg  against  the  expectation  of  success,  which  I  think 
we  are  now  furly  entitled  to  entertain  from  its  foture  employ- 
ment. 
Vol.  III.  3  I  No.  12. 
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.  It  18  at  any  rate  highly  encouraging  to  know,  that,  in  the  only 
three  cases  in  which  it  has  been  trusted  to  as  die  principal  or 
the  sole  remedy,  it  has  succeeded  to  our  utmost  wishes. 

The  iirst  case  is  that  by  Dr.  Burton  in  America,  which  was 
suggested  by  Dr.  Rush's  lectures,  and  was  published  ahoot 
seven  years  ago«  in  different  periodical  works.  But  unfortu- 
nately, in  consequence  of  the  case  not  being  very  accurately 
related,  and  its  being  combined  with  some  fanciful  dieory,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  acknowledged  as  a  clear  inatance 
of  hydrophobia;  and  the  benefit  which  might  otherwise  hare 
been  derived  from  it,  was  wholly  lost  to  the  world.  Whether 
it  was  actually  a  case  of  hydrophobia  or  not  is  not  now  worth 
disputing,  being  in  possession  of  Mr.  Tymon's  case,  and  of 
that  which  has  given  rise  to  these  tdready  too  greatly  extended 
remarks. 

I  cannot,  however,  conclude  without  sajnng  a  few  words  cm 
the  practices  which  have  been  principally  in  use  up  to  this 
time.  Never  having  seen  Dr.  Nugent*s  case,*«-4he  only  inscance 
of  apparendy  authenticated  recovery  from  hydrophobia  with 
which  I  was  acquainted,  previous  to  these  three,— is  one  re* 
lated  by  Dr.  Shadwell,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  London  Medical 
Society,  in  which,  on  the  authority  of  a  Greek  Manuscript, 
oil  was  used  both  externally  and  internally.  Relying  on  tUs 
example,  I  gave  oil  a  very  fair  trial  in  several  of  the  first  cases 
that  fell  under  my  care.  But,  although  I  often  got  the  patient 
to  swallow  a  considerable  quantity  of  it,  and  applied  it  fre- 
quently by  enema,  as  well  as  to  the  skin  by  almost  incessant 
frictions,  it  never  appeared  to  do  the  least  good.  I  therefore 
abandoned  it. 

I  have  subsequently  used  every  mode  of  treatment  that  I 
have  ever  heard  or  seen  suggested,  with  equally  little  success, 
except  arsenic,  which,  though  with  no  better  hope,  was  to  have 
been  my  next  trial,  had  not  Mr.  Tymon's  case  fortunately  oc- 
curred, to  point  out  the  practice  which  has  already  so  well  jus- 
tified  the  confidence  reposed  in  it. 

On  those  occasion^,  besides  the  full  trial  given  to  oil,  I  used 
opium  to  a  great  extent  in  every  possible  way;  mercury,  musk, 
camphor,  blisters,  galvanism,  and  entmata  of  laudanum,  and 
infusion  of  tobacco,  ail  to  no  purpose.  Nothing  ever  alleviated 
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•  vnnpiom  except  the  two  last,  which  certainly  did  lessen  the 
spaaros;  and  therefore,  when  bleeding  may  hereafter  be  used 
too  late  to  succeed,  I  would  recommend  them  as  remedies, 
capable,  though  not  of  preventing  death,  yet  of  allowing  'he 
fatal  event  to  take  place  with  less  suffering  to  the  unhappy 
patient  than  any  thing  else  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Dn  Bardsley  of  Manchester,  a 
gendeman  who  has,  with  unwearied  zeal,  endeavoured  to  in« 
vestigiite  the  nature  of  hydrophobia,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery 
of  its  cure,  and  even  to  the  extermination  of  the  disease  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  I  also  gave  a  very  fair  trial  to  volatile 
alkali.  Contrary  to  all  expectation.  I  succeeded  in  getting  into 
the  stomach  no  less  than  three  drachms  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, made  into  bolusses  with  crumb  of  bread.  But  the  event 
was  unhappily  just  the  same  as  in  all  former  cases. 

Dr.  Bardsley  was  led  to  this  suggestion  by  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Williams's  case  of  recovery  from  the  bite  of  the  Cobra  de 
CapfUoy  by  means  of  Eaude^uce^  and  he  endeavours  to  recom ; 
mend  its  adoption  by  the  following  observation:  *^  Surely,  in 
the  treatment  of  so  fatal  a  disease  as  canine  madness,  it  is  pro- 
per to  adopt  any  method  of  cure  founded  on  rational  prih- 
GiPLES.  Analogy^  under  these  drcumetancesy  seems  to  be  our 
surest  guide.  ^ 

It  is  melancholy  to  relate,  that  though  hydrophobia  has  been 
unusually  finequent  in  England  of  late  years,  and  many  cases  of 
"  it  have  been  treated  by  the  most  eminent  practitioners  in  Lon- 
don, both  in  hospitals  and  private  practice,  yet  not  a  single  case 
of  recovery  is  recorded* 

Dr.  Parr,  author  of  the  Medical  Dictionary,  published  for 
die  express  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  state  of  medical  science 
up  to  the  present  time,  after  telling  that  every  thing  has  been 
tried,  and  that  every  thing  has  failed  in  effecting  a  cure,  con- 
soles his  reader  by  acquainting  him  with  die  infallibility  of  cut- 
ting out  the  part  as  a  preventive,  adding  emphatically  in  Ita- 
lics: ^^  In  shorty  JuUy  effectual^  and  complete  excisiok  of  the 
wounded  party  ie  the  only  certain  means  of  relief;  and  this 
IS  CERTAIN."  But  stiU  leaving  us  in  the  same  hopeless  condi<r 
don  as  to  any  means  of  cure  after  the  disease  has  actually 
taken  place. 
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Doctor  John  Hunter  condudea  a  moet  aU^  P^p^T  tm  the 
history  of  the  disease,  and  the  triah  nwde  for  its  ctive,  vid» 
these  words:  *^  After  the  symptomii  of  hydropholMa  haT«  a^ 
peared,  no  medicine  or  remedy  that  has  hitherto  been  uacd, 
has  relieved,  much  less  cured  the  disease."  And  finaUy, 

A  well-informed  anonymous  writer,  in  the  Medical  Aimoal 
Register  for  1808,  after  presenting  a  sketch  of  the  pracdce 
that  had  been  pursued  in  London  during  that  year,  and  bo- 
ticing  the  failure  of  tvtry  expedient,  suma  up  hb  history  with 
this  opprobious  sentence.  ^^  On  the  whc^e,  therefore,  we  may 
be  considered  as  remaining  in  the  most  entire  igpK>iaDce,  both 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  of  the  method  of  cuie^  or 
even  of  palliating  a  single  symptom." 

Such  was  the  disheartening  language  universally  held  on  the 
subject  of  h>  drophobia.  I  humbly  trust  that  it  can  be  held  no 
longer.  That  the  case  above  related,  coming  so  soon  after  that 
of  Mr.  Tymon,  entides  us  to  indulge  more  ^iiffatiiffg  views 
for  the  future;  and  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  additional 
experience  shall  serve  to  confirm  the  hope,  which  seems  ncnv 
to  rest  on  so  promising  a  foundation,  that  a  remedy  has  at 
length  been  discovered  for  this  hitherto  uncontrollaUe  disease. 

It  is  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  science  to  acknowledge  it^— 
but  if  farther  trials  of  bleeding  aa  deliquium  shall  confirm  its 
power  of  curing  hydrophobia  when  used  early  in  the  diseases- 
it  is  nevertheless  impossible  to  conceal,  that  this  ^ghm  ei  loii. 
cum  remedium  has  apparently  been  hitherto  overlooked,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  overweening  fondness  for  system,  which  led 
medical  writers  to  class  hydrophobia  with  diseases  of  the  ner- 
vous kind,  and  to.  dwell  particularly  on  its  resemblance  to  teta- 
nus. That  disease  being  considered  as  highly  asthenic,  blood- 
letting, perhaps  without  sufficient  reason,  has  been  thought 
inadmissible.  Antispasmodics  and  tonics  have  b^n  employed 
in  all  quantities  and  forms,  and  though  by  such  remedies 
scarcely  one  case  of  tetanus  in  fifty  has  ever  been  cured,  the 
same  treatment  has  been  rather  preposterously,  it  should  seem, 
traosferred  to.hydrophobia  -— t>ecause,  under  such  hopelesscir- 
cumstances,  analogy  has  been  said  to  be  our  surest  gtude^  Whi- 
ther has  it  guided  us?  Never  certainly  to  a  single  cure  of  Iqr- 
drophobia.  It  may,  perhaps,  with  greater  truth  be  said  to  have 
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been  an  igms  faitiua^  which  has  served  to  lead  us  into  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  rather  than  to  conduct  us  into  the  salu- 
tary path  of  curathre  science;  md  that,  perhaps,  in  more  dis- 
eases than  the  one  under  immediate  consideration. 

After  e^qiressing  so  little  respect  for  analogy,  the  professed 
guide  of  physicians,  in  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia,  shall  I 
not  be  accused  of  inconsistency,  or  of  indulging  in  notions  of  too 
specnladvQ  a  nature,  if  I  offer  a  hint  that  some  use  may  be  de- 
rived finom  favourite  analogy,  by  (pursuing  it  in  an  opposite* 
direction!  and  instead  of  applying  to  hydrophobia  the  treat- 
ment which  seldom  succeeded  even  in  tetanus  itself,  we  now 
transfer  to  tetaous,  and  perhaps  to  other  diseases  of  the  same 
kind,  the  practice  which  has  been  inconteatably  proved,  in  two 
instances  at  leasts  if  not  in  three,  to  have  been  successfully  em- 
pbyed  in  hydrophobia* 

Almost  aU  authors  have  spoken  of  this  analogy,  and  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  tetanus  may  be  easily  mis- 
taken for  hydrophobia*  I  confess  myself  to  be  of  a  different 
opinion;  being  felly  persuaded  that  no  person,  who  has  often 
seen  both  diseases,  could  ever  mistake  the  one  for  the  other, 
and  that  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  in  tetanus  the  lower 
jaw  is  immovably  fixed,  and  the  patient  speaks  by  the  motioa 
of  his  lips  only,  with  a  hissing  kind  of  noise,— whereas  in  hy* 
drophobia^  the  bwer  jaw  is  movable  to  any  degree;  and  is,  in 
fact,  in  the  exacerbations,  ahnost  in  perpetual  motion,  often  re- 
sembling the  action  of  hawking  or  retching,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  forward  and  expelling  the  viscid  saliva,  which  con- 
standy  collects  about  the  fauces.  And,  in  the  second  place, 
that  though  the  swallowing  of  fluids  may  be  difficult  or  impos- 
sible m  tetanus,  and  the  attempt  even  accompanied  with  con- 
vukions  of  the  face^  throat,  and  chest,  yet  the  obstacle  is  con- 
fined to  the  actions  connected  with  deglutition  alone;  and  the 
name,  the  approach,  and  the  touch  of  fluids  have  never,  in  my 
experience,  thrown  the  patient  into  the  agony  of  horror,  dis- 
tress, and  despair,  which  is  invariably  witnessed  in  hydro- 
nhobia* 
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Some  Observations  on  Spina  Bifida. 

Bt  Astlet  Cooper,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Surgeon  to  Guy's 

Hospital. 

[From  the  Medico^^hinirgieal  TraiiMctions,  Vd.  II.  J 

I  PROBABLY  should  not  have  read  to  the  Society  the  foDow- 
iog  remarks  on  Spina  Bifida  at  the  present  time,  had  not  I 
been  urged  to  it  by  those  on  whose  judgment  and  friendship 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  rely.  The  cases  which  form  the 
basis  of  this  paper  having  been  shewn  to  Drs.  Marcet,  Telloly, 
and  Farre;  to  Mr.  George  Young,  aiid  to  Mr.  Baiiow  of  Black- 
bum;  they  were  of  opinion  that  they  not  only  deserved  pubB- 
cation,  but  strongly  urged  that  they  ought  not  in  justice  to  re- 
main  concealed,  as  there  were,  probably,  many  children  at  this 
time  in  the  kingdom  who  labour  under  the  disease  in  a  state 
to  admit  of  remedy,  and  whose  lives  might  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
withholding  this  communication  from  the  public.  Nor  will  it,  I 
trust,  be  considered  that  I  am  publishing  precipitately,  by  diose 
who  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  visit  the  cases  which  I 
am  now  about  to  describe,  as  they  will  find  that  one  has  been 
under  my  observation  for  four  years,  another  two  years  and  a 
half,  and  the  third  for  the  space  of  eighteen  months;  so  that  a 
considerable  time  has  been  allowed  to  watch  the  eflect  of  the 
treatment  which  is  here  recommended. 

CASE  I. 

James  Applebee,  Baldwin-strcct,  Old-street,  was  bora  on 
the  19th  May,  1807,  and  his  mother  immediately  after  his 
birth  observed  a  round  and  transparent  tumor  on  the  loins,  of 
the  size  of  a  large  walnut. 

Mr.  Deering,  who  was  her  accoucheur,  requested  Dr.  Fetch 
to  see  the  child  with  him,  who  informed  the  mother  of  the  dan- 
gerous  nature  of  the  complaint,  and  of  the  probability  of  its 
fiital  termination. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  180r,  the  child  was  brought  to  my 
house,  and  I  found  that  although  it  had  spina  bifida,  the  head 
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w«8  not  unasuatty  large;  that  the  modoos  of  its  legs  were  per- 
fect, and  its  stools  and  urine  were  discharged  naturally. 

I  applied  a  roUer  around  the  child^s  waist,  so  as  to  compress 
the  tumor,  being  induced  to  do  so  from  considering  it  as  a  spe- 
cies of  hernia,  and  that  the  deficiency  of  the  spine  might  be 
compensated  for  by  external  pressure. 

llie  pressure  made  by  the  roller  had  no  unpleasant  influence 
on  its  voluntary  powers;  its  stools  and  urine  continued  to  be 
properly  discharged,  but  the  mother  thought  that  the  child  was 
occasionally  convulsed. 

At  ihe  end  of  a  week,  a  piece  of  plaster  of  Paris,  somewhat 
hollowed,  and  that  hollow  pardy  filled  with  a  piece  of  lint,  was 
placed  upon  the  surfiice  of  the  tumon  a  strap  of  adhesive  plas- 
ter was  applied  to  prevent  its  changing  its  situadon,  and  a  roller 
was  carried  around  the  waist,  to  bind  the  plaster  of  Paris  firm* 
\f  upon  the  back,  and  to  compress  the  tumor  as  much  as  the 
child  could  bear. 

This  treatment  was  continued  undl  the  month  of  October, 
during  which  dme  the  tumor  was  examined  about  three  dmes 
a  week,  and  the  mother  reported  that  the  child  was  occasion- 
ally convulsed. 

When  the  child  was  five  months  old  a  truss  was  applied, 
similar  in  form  to  that  which  I  somedmes  use  fi>r  umbilical 
hrmia  in  children,  and  this  has  been  condnued  ever  since. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  months  it  began  to  make  use  of  its 
limbs;  it  could  crawl  along  a  passage,  and  up  two  pair  of  stairs.' 
At  eighteen  months,  by  some  acddent^  the  truss  slipped 
firom  the  tumor,  which  had  become  of  the  sise  of  a  small 
orange,  and  the  mother  observed,  when  it  was  reduced,  that 
the  child  appeared  in  some  degree  dull;  and  this  was  always 
die  case  if  the  truss  was  left  off  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
le-applied. 

At  fifteen  months  he  began  to  talk;  and  at  two  years  of  age 
he  rould  walk  alone. 

He  now  goes  to  school,  runs,  jumps,  and  plays  about  as  other 
children.  His  powers  of  mind  do  not  appear  to  diflfer  from  those 
of  other  children.  His  memory  is  retendve,  and  he  learns  with 
fiu:ility.  He  had  the  measles  md  smallpox  in  the  first  year,  and 
die  hooping-cough  at  three  years.  His  head,  previously  and 
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subBcquendy  to  the  bones  dosing,  has  preserved  a  proper  pro- 
portion to  the  other  parts  of  his  body. 

The  tumor  is  kept  by  the  truss  entirely  within  the  channel 
of  the  spine;  but  when  the  truss  is  removed,  it  soon  beecmies 
of  the  sise  of  half  a  small  orange.  It  is  therefore  necessaiy  that 
the  use  of  the  truss  should  be  continued.  When  the  truss  is 
removed,  the  finger  can  be  readily  pressed  through  the  tumor 
into  the  channel  of  the  spine. 


CASE  II. 

January  21st,  1809,  Mrs.  Little,  of  No.  27,  Lime-house 
Causeway,  brought  to  my  house  her  son,  aged  ten  weeks,  who 
was  the  subject  of  spina  bifida. 

The  tumor  was  situated  on  the  loins;  it  was  soft,  elastic,  and 
transparent,  and  its  size  about  as  large  as  a  biiUard  ball  when 
cut  in  half;  his  legs  were  perfectly  sensible,  and  his  urine  snd 
feces  were  under  the  power  of  the  wilL 

The  child  was  taken  to  a  surgeon  of  eminence,  who  said 
that  nothing  could  be  done,  and  that  the  child  would  not  live 
more  than  four  or  five  months,  and  ordered  the  swelling  to  be 
washed  with  vinegar  and  water. 

Having  endeavoured  to  push  the  water  contained  m  the  to* 
mor  into  the  channel  of  the  spine,  and  finding  that,  if  the  whole 
was  returned,  the  pressure  would  be  too  great  upon  the  bnin, 
1  thought  it  a  fair  opportunity  of  trying  mdiat  would  be  the  ef- 
feet  of  evacuating  the  swelling  by  means  iA  a  very  fine  pointed 
instrument,  and  by  subsequent  pressure  to  bring  it  So  the  sittbe 
of  die  spina  bifida,  in  Applebee's  child. 

I  therefore  immediately  punctured  the  tumor  with  a  necdk, 
and  drew  off  aboitt  two  ounces  of  water. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  finding  the  tumor  as  large  as  before 
it  had  been  punctured,  I  opened  it  again,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  discharged  about  four  ounces  of  fluid.  The  child  cried 
when  the  fluid  was  evacuated,  but  notwhibt  it  was  pasaingoK 

On  January  28th,  the  tumor  was  as  large  as  at  first.  I  open- 
ed it  again,  and  discharged  the  fluid.  A  roller  was  applied  over 
the  tumor  and  around  die  abdomen. 
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February  Ist,  it  was  again  pricked,  and  two  ounces  of  fluid 
discharged. 

On  the  4di,  three  ounces  of  fluid  were  discharged. 

On  February  9(h,  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  was  evacuated 
as  on  the  4d);  but  instead  of  its  being  perfecdy  clear,  as  at  first, 
it  was  now  sanious,  and  it  had  been  gradually  becoming  so  in 
the  three  former  operations. 

On  the  13th,  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  was  taken  away;  a 
flannel  roller  was  applied  over  the  tumor  and  around  the  abdo- 
men; a  piece  of  pasteboard  was  placed  upon  the  flannel  roller 
over  the  tumor,  and  another  roller  over  the  pasteboard  to  con- 
fine it.  ^ 

On  the  17th  three  ounces  of  fluid,  of  a  more  limpid  kind, 
were  discharged;  the  pasteboard  was  again  applied. 

On  the  27th  the  surface  of  the  tumor  inflamed;  the  fluid, 
not  more  than  hall  iu  former  quantity,  was  mixed  with  coagu- 
laUe  lymph,  and  the  child  sufiering  considerable  constitutional 
irritation,  was  ordered  calomel  and  scammony,  and  the  rollers 
were  discontinued. 

February  36th,  the  tumor  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  its 
former  size;  it  felt  solid;  the  integuments  were  thickened,  and 
it  had  all  the  appearance  of  having  undergone  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation. 

On  the  38th  it  was  still  more  reduced  in  size,  and  felt  solid. 

On  March  the  4th  it  was  in  the  same  state  as  on  the  28th 
of  February. 

March  die  8th,  the  swelling  was  very  much  lessened;  the 
skin  over  it  thickened  and  wrinkled;  a  roller  was  again  had 
recourse  to;  a  card  was  put  over  the  tumor,  and  a  second  roller 
was  applied. 

March  the  11th,  the  tumor  was  much  reduced;  the  skin 
covering  it  was  a  litde  ulcerated.  On  the  15th  it  was  flat,  but 
still  a  little  ulcerated. 

On  the  37th  the  effused  coagulaUe  lymph  was  considerably 
reduced  in  quantity,  and  of  very  firm  consistence. 

On  the  2d  of  May  nothmg  more  than  a  loose  pendulous  bag 
of  skin  remained,  and  the  child  appearing  to  be  perfectly  weU, 
the  bandage  was  soon  left  off. 

Vol.  hi.  3  K  No.  13. 
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Od  Decenber  the  18th  k  was  attaeked  with  Ae 
and  went  well  through  the  disease. 

The  skin  bow  hangs  flaccid  from  the  basis  of  tha  aacmmi  its 
centre  is  drawn  to  the  s|nne  to  which  it  is  united,  and  thus  die 
appearance  of  a  navel  is  produced  in  the  tumor  by  retractiflBi 

of  the  skin. 

The  pricks  of  the  needles  are  very  obvious  on  eadi  of  the 
punctured  parts  of  die  tumor,  forming  slight  indenaaticms. 

My  friend  and  neighbour,  Dr.  Yelloly,  saw  (he  progress  of 
the  cure  in  this  chSd,  it  being  from  time  to  time  scot  id  his 
house. 


V 


CASE  IIL 

January  1810,  Hannah  Jackman,  aged  eleven  days,  iras 
biought  to  my  house  with  spina  bifida,  having  mi  tikenaUd 
state  of  the  skin  over  it»  The  woman  had  been  delivered  by 
Mr.  Rosewaro,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Haig^iton^s  and  Dr*  H.  had  seen 
the  child. 

Jan.  5th,  the  tumor  was  punctured  with  a  needle,  and  the 
fluid  was  discharged. 

Jan.  9th,  the  tumor  was  filled  with  coagulable  lymph,  as  was 
proved  by  its  inflamed  appearance,  and  the  firmness  of  its  fed; 
the  child  appeared  in  great  pain,  had  no  stool,  and  suffered 
considerable  constitutional  irritation;  it  was  ordered  a  dose  of 
calomel  and  a  glyster. 

On  the  10th,  it  had  evacuations  ix>th  by  stool  and  urine,  and 
on  the  11th  Mr.  Rosewam  reported  that  the  tumor  was  less  m 
size;  that  it  was  still  solid;  that  the  child  was  considendbl^ 
torpid,  but  sucked  heartily. 

On  the  13th  the  idcer  in  the  spina  bifida  was  almost  healed; 
the  tumor  was  flaccid;  convulsions  which  had  begun  on  the 
evening  of  the  11th  had  been  frequent  to  the  13th;  the  child 
foamed,  struggled  very  much,  and  seemed  very  weak. 

On  the  16th  my  assistant,  Mr.  Lewis,  saw  the  child,  and 
reported  that  the  convulsions  ceased  on  the  15tfa;  that  the  child 
was  much  reduced,  and  that  it  was  costive;  the  tumor  was 
nearly  level  with  the  surrounding^  skin,  soft,  and  of  a  red  colour; 
it  had  still  a  small  ulcer  on  it.  Clysters  were  directed  to  be  given. 
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Jan*  19tb«  the  tiimor  had  becotM  very  smallt  and  but  a  ui- 
fling  vker  remaiiied.  The  child,  hoveveri  was  coovulaed;  its 
eyos  were  drawn  under  its  upper  eye-lid^j  it  was  much  re- 
duced; it  had  retention  of  urine  for  a  day  and  a  night,  and  was 
extffeflAely  costive;  it  had  ceased  to  suck  finr  several  days,  but 
began  to  take  the  breast  again  on  that  morning* 

Jan.  Md,  the  child  sucked  heartily;  the  tumor  appeared  to 
comain  sook  fluid  hi  its  centre;  the  ulcer  upon  its  sujrface  was 
healthy^  and  nearly  healed. 

Jan.  26th,  the  tumor  was  somewhat  increased;  the  child 
ancked,  was  free  from  convulsions,  and  iasproved  in  strength. 

February  dd,  the  ulcer  was  healed;  the  tumor  was  much  re- 
duced, and  the  child  greatly  improved  in  its  strength. 

The  cMkl  was  again  brought  to  me  on  the  13tb,  at  which 
time  the  adhesive  inflammation  i^jpeared  lo  be  complete*  On 
die  15th  of  the  same  month  it  was  seiaed  with  convulsions, 
which  continued  until  the  24th;  its  eyes  became  inflamed  on 
the  Idth,  and  contittued  so  until  ks  death,  and  it  died  on  the 
35di  of  February. 

Inspection  on  the  27th.*«-The  bones  of  the  cranium  were 
very  much  separated  at  the  sutures;  diere  was  no  hydrocephalus 
Intermis;  the  brain  was  unusually  soft;  the  ventricles  contained 
about  n\%  ounces  of  a  limpid  fluid,  but  there  were  doto  of 
coagulable  matter  floating  in  it. 

In  the  preparatioa  which  I  have  now  the  honor  to  show  to 
the  Society,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  adhesive  inflammation  is 
very  complete,  so  that  no  cavity  is  kft  for  the  reception  of  the 
spinal  fluid 

CASE  IV. 

Stcmcy,  son  of  Mr.  Stemey,  a  butcher  at  Peckhitm, 
was  brought  to  me  on  the  10th  January,  1810;  it  had  a  very 
large  spina  bifida  at  the  basis  of  the  sacrum. 

I  opened  it  on  the  15th  by  the  same  means  as  I  have  before 
described,  and  discharged  about  an  ounce  of  limpid  fluid. 

On  the  irth  I  again  opened  it,  and  removed  ab<iut  an  ounce 
of  fluid,  which  was  a  litde  bloody;  the  child  had  been  restless 
and  had  green  stools,  which  is  always  a  marked  sign  of  irrita- 
tion in  children. 
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On  the  19th  the  child  had  two  convulaions;  the  tumor 
opened;  fhe  fluid  was  a  little  sanious,  and  the  tumor  contanied 
Bome  solid  matter;  the  child  was  much  purged,  and  this  was 
directed  not  to  be  repressed. 

Two  ounces  of  fluid  were  discharged  on  the  24th,  and  on 
the  26th  an  ounce  and  an  half  of  fluid  was  drawn  off  and  a 
dossil  of  lint  was  applied  upon  the  opening  from  the  spind 
canal  into  the  tumor;  this  was  firmly  bound  down  by  a  roller. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1st  of  .February,  4th,  llth,  and 
26th,  the  tumor  was  opened. 

Two  ounces  of  fluid  were  also  discharged  on  the  2Ti!tk^  and 
then  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  was  placed  upon  the  tumor  lined  widi 
lint  and  covered  by  a  roller. 

On  February  28th,  and  on  March  1st  and  2d,  it  was  opened- 

On  the  3d,  plaster  of  Paris  was  applied  upon  the  swelling 
after  discharging  its  fluid;  this  was  confined  by  a  roller  tigfat^ 
applied. 

On  the  4th  it  had  convubive  twitchings  of  its  hands,  and 
quickened  respiration;  it  was  restless,  hot,  and  cried  much; 
half  an  ounce  of  fluid  was  discharged. 

5th.— -Vomited  frequently;  the  swelling  was  again  opened. 

6th.— The  fluid  was  discharged;  lint  and  adhesive  plaster 
were  afterwards  applied,  and  this  plan  was  repeated  on  the  8th 
and  9th. 

lOth.-— The  tumor  was  not  opened,  because  it  felt  so  hard  I 

as  to  induce  me  to  believe  it  had  adhered.  I 

llth.-^tools  green;  vomited  frequently;  bandage  still  appli-  j 

ed,  but  not  the  adhesive  plaster. 

13th. — Child  sick;  stools  green. 

14th. — Two  ounces  of  fluid  discharged;  plaster  and  roller 
applied. 

17th«-^Plaster  of  Paris  applied  wrapped  in  lint,  and  bound 
very  tight. 

19th.— Comatose,  and  convulsed,  as  it  was  thought,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  bandage  and  plaster  of  Paris;  these  were 
removed,  and  a  lighter  bandage  applied. 

22d.^The  child,  which  on  the  19th  appeared  to  be  dying, 
is  better  to-day. 
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24th.*— Is  more  lively;  it  sucks  but  little,  the  tumor  being 
very  large  and  full;  a  truss  was  applied. 

27th.— -l*be  truss  is  to  be  contiuued^  as  the  tumor  is  smaller. 

30th.— Tumor  reduced;  the  child  has  cut  a  tooth;  the  truss 
continued. 

April  4th.— Appeared  to  be  suflfering  pain  and  sickness  from 
the  truss,  and  it  was  removed. 

9th.— iTumor  pricked,  and  the  truss  re-applied. 

14th— The  tumor  again  pricked. 

18th.— Continues  to  wear  the  truss;  the  tumor  was  opened 
to-day;  a  handkerchief  was  doubled  under  the  truss;  the  child 
vomited  after  its  application. 

22d— Appeared  in  good  health;  the  tumor  was  pricked,  and 
again  on  the  26th,  when  there  was  some  coagulable  lymph  in 
the  fluid. 

May  2d.— The  swelling  was  pricked;  also  again  on  the  6th, 
and  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  was  discharged  was  not  dimin- 
ished, continuing  to  amount  to  from  two  to  three  ounces. 

The  child  was  now  sent  to  Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Amauld, 
Surgeons  at  Peckham,  who  attended  the  family,  and  who  prick- 
ed the  swelimg  at  different  times,  and  discharged  the  same 
fluid  both  in  quantity  and  quality  which  I  have  described. 

The  adhesive  process  was,  however,  unequal  to  close  so  large 
an  aperture  as  existed  from  the  spine  in  this  case,  and  I  there- 
fore abandoned  the  adhesive  plan,  and  directed  that  the  same 
mode  of  treatment  should  be  pursued  as  in  Applebee's  case;  that 
a  truss  should  be  applied,  and  constantly  worn  upon  the  part, 
and  that  the  palliative  rather  than  the  radical  cure  should  be 
attempted. 

The  tumor  has  been  gradually  diminishing  under  this  mode 
of  treatment;  the  child  has  grown  in  proportion  to  other  chil- 
dren, and  at  the  age  of  a  year  and  an  half  is  a  very  healthy  boy. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  modes  of  treatment  which  I  have 
pursued  for  the  relief  of  those  who  are  afflicted  with  spina 
bifida;  the  one  palliative  only;  the  other  radical. 

The  first  consists  in  treating  the  case  as  a  hernia,  and  apply- 
ing a  truss  to  prevent  its  descent;  and  the  second  in  producing 
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adhesion  of  the  sides  of  the  sac,  so  as  to  dose  the  op^mogfifom 
the  spine,  and  stop  the  disease  akogether.  The  first  is  aeteoded 
with  no  risk.  The  truss  forms  an  artificial  ▼ertebra  when  the 
natural  is  defective,  a  buttress  which  supports  the  part,  and 
prevents  the  increase  of  the  disease;  but  in  this  mode  erf  trea^ 
ment  the  truss  b  requh-ed  in  future  life,  for  if  dissatitiaiied  the 
tumor  re*appears,  and  will  grow,  as  hernia  does,  So  great  aaag* 
nitude,  but  with  more  fatal  consequences* 

On  the  contrary,  the  adhesive  mode  of  cure  expeaeB  the 
patient  to  much  constitutional  irritation,  but  leaves  bias  wtdiout 
the  apprehension  of  the  future  return  of  the  disease*  And  a 
and  more  healthy  child  cannot-  be  seen  than  that  whieh 
cured  by  this  mode  of  treatment. 

It  may  be  also  observed  that  this  mode  does  not  preveat  the 
subsequent  attempt  at  the  palliative  treatment,  if  the  radkd 
sliould  not  be  successful. 

But  as  there  are  many  cases  of  spina  bifida  which  caDbot  be 
cured,  it  is  right  that  I  should  state  what  are  those  which  win 
not  admit  of  relief. 

If  the  tumor  is  connected  with  an  unnatural  enlargensent  of 
the  head,  hydrocephalus  internus  is  conjoined  with  spina  bifida; 
and  the  water  will  accumulate  in  the  ventricles,  if  the  tumor  in 
the  loins  is  attempted  either  to  be  palliated  or  radicafly  cured. 

If  the  lower  extremities  are  paralytic,  or  the  feces  and  urine 
are  discharged  involuntarily,  there  is  no  hope  of  relied 

If  the  tumor  has  burst  at  the  time  of  birth,  or  bursts  soon 
after,  there  is  litde  hope  of  cure;  for  although  the  opening  in 
the  skin  may  be  closed  by  lint  and  adhesive  ^ister,  and  uHicm 
be  produced  so  as  to  admit  of  no  further  discharge  of  water, 
yet  hydrocephalus  internus  will  still  succeed.  In  a  oaae  Which 
I  saw  with  Mr.  Young,  Surgeon,  at  Lambedi,  I  dosed  the 
'  opening,  and  applied  a  truss,  but  the  head  enlarged,  and  the 
child  died  after  eight  months  with  hydrocephalus  tntemus. 

The  deficiency  of  the  spine  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  lead 
to  the  production  of  a  most  extended  tumor  at  the  time  of  birth, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  the  nerves  are  so  far  protruded  fit>iti 
the  spinal  canal  as  to  injure  the  structure  of  the  spinal  nttmrow, 
and  to  render  every  attempt  at  cure  unavailing. 
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I  ihorid  faa  vqrtetf  deficient  10  that  libsnOitj^  with  wbieh 
our  profoMim  ought  »vcr  10  be  marked,  and  uMirping  anove 
tlian  wuf  due,  if  I  did  not  alate  that  the  princifde  of  the  radical 
cure  at  pmpof  ed  for  8pi»a  Bifida,  ia  aimilar  to  that  recom- 
■icnded  by  Mr.  Abeni0th)r  in  bU  work  on  Psoas  Abscess. 

The  anode,  however,  which  I  have  employed  for  the  purpose 
is,  I  believe,  the  only  safe  one,  that  of  punctariag  the  part  with 
a  needle;  for  every  opening  of  a  laiger  siae  will  be  attended 
with  the  utmost  danger* 

I  havtt  for  many  years  used  this  plan  in  cases  of  ganglia, 
when  I  oottld  not  burst  them  by  a  blow  or  excite  their  removal 
by  pressure  or  irritation;  and  I  have  never  seen  it  folbwed  by 
inflamosadon  or  any  seriooa  consequence;  «id  it  may  be  used 
in  cases  of  accuasulations  in  joints  and  other  cavities  where 
larger  openings  are  dangerous. 

Dr.  Marcet  was  so  kind  as  to  analyse  the  fluid  which  was 
taken  from  the  'spina  bifida  of  Little's  child,  and  will  probably 
soon  favor  the  Society  with  the  result  of  his  observations  on 
this  fluid,  compared  with  that  of  hydrocephalus  intemus. 


A  Caie  of  Aneurhm  by  Aruutomoiis  in  the  OrUi^  cured  by  the 
Ligature  of  the  common  Cdrotid  Artery.  By  Benjamin  Tra- 
VERS,  Esq.  Demonetrator  of  Anatomy  at  Gut^s  Hospital^  Sur- 
geon  to  the  Hon.  East  India  Company ^  and  to  the  London 
Infirmary  fhr  curing  Dieeaeee  of  the  Eye. 

[From  the  Medico-Chtrurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  11.] 

Francss  STOFFSLt,  (aged  34,  a  healthy  active  wonum,  of 
fair  complexion,  middle  stature,  and  the  mother  of  five  chiU 
dren,)  on  the  evening  of  the  38th  of  December,  1804,  being 
some  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  felt  a  sudden  snap  on  the 
left  side  of  her  forehead,  which  was  attended  with  pain,  and 
followed  by  a  copious  efiiision  of  a  limpid  fluid  into  the  cellular 
substance  of  the  eyelids  on  the  same  side.  For  some  days  pre* 
ceding  she  had  complained  of  a  severe  pain  in  the  head,  which 
was  now  increased  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  for  the  space  of  a 
week  she  was  unable  to  raise  it  from  the  pillow.  The  oedema- 
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tous  swelling  surrounding  the  oii>it  was  reduced  by  puQCtoreas 
an  issue  was  set  in  the  temple  for  a  smart  attack  of  opiidial 
mia  which  supervened,  and  leeches  and  cold  washes  were  ap- 
plied. She  now  first  perceived  a  protrusion  of  the  globe  oi  the 
eye  which  affected  the  sight,  and  a  circumscribed  tumor,  elastic 
to  the  touoh,  about  as  large  as  a  hasel  nut,  appeared  upon  die 
infra-orbitary  ridge.  Another  softer  and  more  diffused  swell- 
ing arose,  at  the  same  time,  above  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum.  The  lower  tumor  communicated  both  to  the 
sighi  and  the  touch,  the  pulse  of  the  larger  arteries;  the  upper 
gave  the  sensation  of  a  strong  vibratory  thrill.  The  awelhngs 
grew  slowly,  and  the  skin  between  the  eyes  and  that  of  the 
lower  eyelid  became  puffed  and  thickened.  The  globe  of  the 
eye  was  gradually  forced  upwards  and  outwards,  and  its  mo- 
tions were  considrrably  impeded.  She  had  a  constant  noise  in 
her  head,  which,  to  her  sensation,  exactly  resembled  the  Mow- 
ing of  a  pair  of  bellows.  The  pulsatory  motion  of  the  tumors 
was  much  increased  by  agitation  of  mind,  or  strong  ezepcise 
of  body.  But  the  most  distressing  of  her  symptoms  was  a  cold 
obtuse  pain  in  the  crown  of  the  head,  occasionally  shooting 
across  the  forehead  and  temples.  She  was  compelled  to  rest 
the  left  side  of  her  head  on  her  hand  when  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  and  found  the  beating  and  noise  to  increase  sensibly 
when  her  head  was  low  and  unsupported. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  patient's  report  when  I  was 
requested  to  see  her  by  my  friend  Dr.  Cholmeley,  assistant 
physician  to  Guy's  hospital.  Her  physiognomy  was  hard  and 
coarse,  and  the  skin  in  the  region  of  the  orbits  appeared  mor- 
bidly thick  and  wrinkled.  The  eyebrow  of  the  diseased  side 
was  straitened,  and  driven  from  two  to  three  lines  above  the 
level  of  the  opposite  eyebrow.  The  hollow  of  the  orbit  was  lost, 
the  superior  lid  rising  convex  from  the  superciliary  ridge^^  ow- 
ing to  the  strained  elevation  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  upper 
half  of  the  inner  canthus  was  filled  by  the  thrilling  tumor, 
which  presented  a  loose  woolly  feel,  was  very  compressible,  and 
when  firmly  compressed,  offered  a  slight  pulsation.  The  veins 
of  the  superior  lid  were  varicose  from  distension;  the  skin  was 
much  pursed  over  the  lacrymal  sac,  and  the  veins  on  the  udes 
of  the  nose  turgid.  The  lower  tumor,  which  projected  above 
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the  suborbitar  hole,  was  of  a  conical  shape,  and  firmly  elastic 
to  the  touch.  The  under  lid  was  raised  as  far  as  to  the  outer 
angle  of  the  orbit,  above  the  apex  of  the  cheek.  This  lower 
tumor  could  be  emptied  or  pressed  back  into  die  orbit,  but 
the  pulsation  then  became  violent;  and  from  the  increased  prcs* 
sure  of  the  globe  upon  the  roof  and  side  of  the  orbit,  the  pain 
was  insupportable.  Careful  compression  of  the  temporal,  angu* 
hr,  and  maxillary  arteries  produced  no  effect  on  the  aneurism. 
Upon  applying  my  thumb  to  the  trunk  of  the  common  carotid, 
I  found  the  pulsation  cease  altogether,  and  the  whit  of  the 
litde  swelling  was  rendered  so  exceedingly  faint,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  whether  it  continued  or  not.  The  recent 
increase  of  puffiness  in  the  skin  over  the  root  of  the  nose,  and 
below  the  inner  angle  of  the  opposite  eye,  had  given  alarm  to 
the  patient  and  her  friends,  who  feared,  not  without  some  ap* 
pearance  of  reason,  a  similar  affection  of  the  right  orbit. 

When  I  first  saw  the  disease,  I  feir  persuaded  that  it  could 
be  no  other  than  that  described  by  Mr.  John  BeU,  under  the 
term  *  Aneurism  by  Anastomosis.'  Indeed  it  bore  so  strong  a 
resemUance  in  its  principal  features  to  several  of  Mr.  Bell's 
cases,  and  in  particular  to  that  commuiucated  by  Mr.  Freer  of 
Birmingham,  whose  patient  refusing  assistance  expired  of  he» 
morrhage,  that  I  considered  the  sensible  growth  of  the  disease 
an  argument  of  sufficient  force  to  justify  any  rational  effort  at 
its  restriction*  From  the  character  of  similar  cases,  and  the 
idea  which  I  had  formed  of  this,  it  was  to  be  expected,  that, 
although  it  had  been  slow  in  its  formation,  it  would  be  rapid 
in  iu  increase;  and  unlike  die  aneurism  of  trunks,  would  resist 
control  as  it  acquired  siae.  I  first  tried  the  effect  of  pressure 
on  the  swelling,  but,  although  moderate,  it  could  be  borne  only 
for  a  very  limited  time,  by  reason  of  the  pain  attending  the  ex* 
asperated  action  of  the  arteries.  Cold  applications  had  been 
already  made  use  of  widiout  any  evident  advantage,  but  indeed 
the  duration  and  aspect  of  the  disease  made  this  remedy  appear 
trifling.  Excision,  the  only  method  of  which  in  similar  cases 
experience  had  confirmed  the  success,  was  cleariy  impracticable 
without  extirpation  of  the  eye;  and  firom  the  great  displace* 
Bent  of  the  globe,  and  die  obvious  origin  of  the  disease  within 
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tht;  orbit,  I  coiwidt  red  the  reauk  of  such  an  operation  to  be 
most  precarious.  Being  satisfied  of  the  growth  of  the  disease  i 
knowing  from  a  late  happy  precedent  the  perfect  practicabiUt;^^ 
and  under  favorable  circumstances  the  moderate  risk  of  pladmg 
a  ligature  on  the  carotid  artery;  and  pardcubrly  reflecting  thai 
the  obstruction  of  such  a  channel,  must^  at  all  events,  be  foUoiw* 
ed  by  a  sensible  and  permanent  diminution  of  the  impulse  of 
blood  destined  to  the  disease,  I  proceeded  to  the  operatron  on 
Tuesday  the  23d  of  May,  1809,  in  presence  of  Dr.  Cholmclcyv 
Mr.  George  Young,  Mr.  Brickenden,  and  other  gendemco. 
»    The  patient  was  laid  supine;  the  neck  raised  by  a  pillow,  the 
chin  slightly  turned  to  the  left  shoulder.  An  incision,  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  was  commenced  at  the  distance 
of  one  inch  above  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  cbvicle,  and  car« 
ried  in  an  oblique  direction  along  the  anterior  edge  of  the  mas* 
toid  musde.  The  fibres  of  the  muscle  being  exposed,  its  edfge 
was  raised,  and  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  cautiously  cut  open 
on  the  tracheal  side.  Through  this  opening,  which  was  of  very 
small  extent,  a  curved  eyed  probe,  carrying  a  stout  round  liga- 
ture, was  passed  beneath  the  arteryf ,  care  bemg  taken  to  ez;- 
clude  the  nerve.  The  probe  being  cut  away,  the  ligatures  were 
drawn  apart  from  each  other,  the  lower  being  tied  at  the  lower* 
most  point  of  the  denudation  of  the  artery,  the  upper  at  the 
highest.  They  were  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  distant;  and 
whilst  they  were  tightened,  the  division  of  the  internal  coat  of 
the  vessel  could  be  distinctly  felt.  The  lips  of  the  wound  were 
lightly  brought  together  by  adhesive  straps,  and  the  ligatures 
drawn  out  opposite  to  the  point  of  their  application  on  the 
artery. 

The  padent,  before  she  quitted  the  table,  observed  that  the 
pain  was  numbed,  and  that  the  noise  in  her  head  had  entirely 
ceased.  The  small  tumor  over  the  angle  of  the  eye  was  stUl 
thrilling,  but  very  obscurely.  Two  hours  after  removal  to  her 
bed,  I  found  her  free  from  pain,  but  uneasy  from  having  pre* 

*  See  a  case  of  Carotid  Anettrismi  &c  by  Astley  Cooper,  £aq.  Medico 

Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  i. 

•\  The  pulsation  of  the  lower  tumor  immediately  ceased  upon  compress* 
irtg  the  vessel  trith  the  6nger  ks  it  lay  over  the  probe. 
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actved  dae  same  postme.  She  was  fiuigucd,  «id  amous  tf 
procure  sleep. 

jEff  Ar  o\hci^  P.  AC--»Patieiit  has  been  distressed  with  nau- 
sea; dosed  fiequentty^  hut  was  as  frequently  disturbed  by  neri' 
90US  startings,  and  ramblings  about  her  husband  and  children; 
complains  of  severe  pain  darting  from  temple  to  temple,  snd 
soreness  of  her  back  and  loins;  pulse  90,  and  rather  hard; 
akin  cool,  sUght  thirst.  The  lower  tumor,  I  was  concerned 
to  find,  had  already  acquired  the  thrilling  motion  of  the  upper. 
She  was  ordered  the  saline  effervescing  draught  every  third 
hour. 

Suand  datf^  eight  tfchck^  A.  M. — ^Ueslless  all  night,  and  con- 
^ualK*  changing  posture.  From  two  to  four  o'clrick  particu* 
kffly  uneasy:  she  even  attempted  to  get  up  and  drt* ss  herself; 
appears  now  prcftty  coasfortatiie,  having  had  a  short  refreshing 
alsep^  P^  in  the  back  very  severe;  that  in  the  head  confined 
to  the  forehead,  and  somewhat  abated  in  violence;  pulse  194 
and  hard;  tongue  lightly  furred;  some  thirst. 

TvHi  ff  clocks  P*  ^•— Resdessness  and  other  symptoms  con* 
tinue;  puke  132. 

Ei^ht  fftkck^  P.  Jf.— Savs  she  is  much  better;  free  from 
pmn  in  the  head,  and  has  less  in  die  loins;  puke  as  before; 
tongue  moist;  akin  cool;  has  enjoyed  some  short  but  refreshing 
sleep;  compbios  of  stiffness  in  the  throat  and  neck:  mind  tran* 
quiU 

Third  day^  ten  o^clock^  A»  J!f^*«-Has  passed  a  pretty  quiet 
night;  slept  soundly  at  intervals;  pain  in  her  back  has  ceased. 
Much  agitated  by  the  firing  of  the  tower  guns,  and  has  since 
bad  a  veiy  severe  pain  in  the  top  and  back  of  the  head;  pulse 
IIS,  fuller,  and  sensibly  softer  The  angHng  or  thrilling  sen- 
sation is  experienced  in  both  tumors  upon  light  contact  of  the 
finger;  if  firmly  compressed,  a  pulse  may  be  perceived  in  die 
fewer* 

Ten  o^chek^  P.  dL^^Kn  enema  has  been  administered  with* 
out  effect;  has  been  troubled  with  colicky  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
and  having  had  no  evacuation,  was  ordered  a  purgauve  saline 
draught. 

Fourth  day^  nine  o^cloci^  A.  M. — No  sleep  till  three  o'clock, 
owing  to  the  pam  in  her  head;  pain  now  less  severe.  Had  a  co- 
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pious  evaoiatkm  from  the  bowels  at  seven  o'clock,  and  Ae  en- 
tamenia  as  expected* 

Fwr  o^cbci^  P.  Jlf.«-Coroplaios  of  heavy  pun  in  the  ocdpnt; 
no  other  symptom  of  commotion  in  the  system;  pulae  92  and 
soft;  sits  half  erect;  has  eaten  some  light  pudding  with  af^ietite. 

Fifth  day^  ten  o\lock^  A.  M. — ^Has  passed  an  uneasy  night 
from  continued  pain  in  the  top  and  back  of  the  head.  She  coi». 
plains  that  though  the  pain  is  deeper  seated,  it  renders  the  aeal^ 
tender.  The  tumors  are  very  considerably  diminished,  and  die 
eye  less  prominent.  When  she  first  sat  up,  her  head  waa  so 
light  that  she  was  immediately  compelled  to  resume  the  recum- 
bent position.  She  still  experiences  so  much  of  the  same  feeling 
as  to  require  support.  I  observed  that  the  g^obe  of  the  eye  com* 
municated  a  slight  pulsation.  Her  sight  is  short,  and  objects 
appear  to  her  larger  than  natural,  and  misty*. 

Fouro^clacky  P.  M.^-\^  comfortable  in  every  respect,  havn^ 
slept  for  some  hours  together;  pain  in  the  head  has  ceased; 
pulse  84  and  natural.  Can  preserve  the  uttiog  posture  knger 
without  support. 

Sixth  datfj  noon. — ^Ate  a  mackerel  with  appetite  for  dinner; 
continues  free  from  pain.  On  removing  the  dressings,  pus  flow- 
ed out  profusely  by  the  side  of  the  ligatures.  Above  and  be- 
low them  the  wound  has  united  by  the  first  intention.  Gra- 
nulations and  discharge  healthy. 

Seventh  day^  noon* — Slept  perfecdy  tmdisturbed  all  night; 
was  slightly  affected  to  day  by  the  ringing  of  beUs,  and  finds 
an/ continued  noise  painful.  I  allowed  her  to  eat  meat.  The 
thrill  of  the  lower  tumor  is  not  perceived  when  the  upper  ia 
compressed;  but  it  has  besides  a  feeble  though  distinct  pulsation. 

Eighth  and  ninth  days. — Going  on  well  in  all  respects.  Gra* 
nulations  and  discharge  healthy. 

Firttt  of  jfune^  tenth  day.  Has  had"  a  bad  night  and  much 
resdessness,  owing  to  a  return  of  the  pain  in  her  head,  which 
lasted  for  three  hours  and  left  the  integuments  sore.  Has  been 
up,  and  finds  she  can  walk  better  than  she  expected.   The 

*  In  the  misty  vision  preceding  blindness  from  idiopathic  atflection  of  the 
retina,  objects  appear  for  the  moat  part  smaller  than  natural 
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wound  woald  heal  immediately  but  ibr  die  ligatures;  diey  are 
But  rising  towards  the  surface,  but  are  not  yet  loose. 

Tufdjih  iiiy.«— Makes  no  complaint;  sits  up  and  works  in 
her  bed  without  fatigue;  eats  and  sleeps  welL 

Fourteenth  liiy.— ^till  has  occasional  pain  in  die  summit  and 
back  of  the  head;  but  it  is  more  tolerable  than  before  the  opera- 
tion* 

Seventeenth  dby.^^at  up  to  her  tea  last  night,  and  sits  in  a 
room  adjoining  her  chamber  this  morning;  feels  weak;  fears 
ller  eye  is  more  displaced;  thinks  the  brow  is  pushed  higher, 
and  the  lower  tumour  larger.  Her  husband  and  friends  have 
expressed  the  same  opinion.  The  ligatures  continue  to  Toosen 
daily.  The  left  side  of  the  neck  is  sdfiened  from  the  ear  to  the 
shoulder,  which  prevents  the  free  motion  of  the  head.  The 
fibres  of  the  platysma  myoides  feel  rigid  and  corded,  from  the 
inflammation  which  the  wound  has  excited.  She  has  had  shoot* 
ing  pdns  in  the  eye  since  the  last  report,  but  they  subsided  on 
Irnving  off  a  green  silk  shade,  which  she  remembers  to  have 
produced  the  same  effect  before  the  operation. 

Twenty-firet  day* — ^The  upper  ligature  came  away  without 
force.  The  padcnt  finds  no  inconvenience  from  sitting  up  and 
working  all  day.  She  was  astonished  to  find  that  she  could 
read  small  print  and  do  fine  work  with  her  right  (i.  e.  sound) 
eye,  which  she  has  been  unable  to  do  for  years.  The  stifihess 
of  the  left  side  of  the  neck  is  decreased.  She  has  been  press* 
ing,  some  days  past,  for  permission  to  walk  out. 

Twenty-aecond  day.  The  lower  ligature  had  come  away 
spontaneously,  and  was  found  in  the  dressings.  From  it  hung 
the  slough  of  the  artery  included  between  the  threads. 

From  this  day  she  was  permitted  to  go  out.  On  the  twenty* 
third  she  walked  two  miles,  by  which,  as  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, she  was  gready  exhausted.  On  the  twenty-ninth  she  re- 
turned to  her  family.  The  wound  quickly  healed.  At  the  end 
of  the  fifth  werk  she  could  perform  all  the  duties  of  her  situa- 
tion as  well  as  before  the  operation.  She  expressed  herself  well 
satisfied  with  the  obvious  diminution  of  the  tumor,  the  de- 
crease of  the  pulsation,  and  the  total  freedom  she  enjoyed  from 
pain,  which  had  distracted  her  for  years. 
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^tXHh  Scpiember^^^lt  is  now  four  moodu  since  the  operatian 
was  done.  The  tumours  are  eYidcntly  smaller,  and  dieir  motioa 
aaterially  diminished.  The  eye  is  Kkewise  less  projecting. 
The  cold  dull  pais,  though  foroserly  unintemipted,  is  now  but 
raKiy  felt.  The  artery  of  the  left  side  may  be  distinguished 
very  feebly  beating  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  c:axond  of 
the  opposite  side  contracts  with  more  than  ordinary  force.  Mr. 
Brickendcn,  who  has  watched  the  disease  from  its  cooatncnce- 
ment,  and  had  observed  its  more  than  usual  progrress  befate 
the  operation,  considers  it  to  have  received  a  decided  check 
bom  that  period.  The  husband  and  friends  of  the  patknt,  as 
well  as  herself)  are  of  the  same  opinion.  She  auflers  occanocfc- 
ally  from  irregular  digestion,  to  which  she  has  been  long  sub* 
ject;  but  in  other  respects  is  as  well,  and  endures  as  nauck  la* 
hour  with  as  little  fatigue  as  formerly. 

On  Saturday,  28th  of  October,  she  miscarried,  at  the  period 
of  about  ten  weeks  from  conception.  The  hemorrhage  was  so 
considerable  as  to  induce  syncope,  and  leave  her  in  a  sute  of 
extreme  debility.  On  the  succeeding  morning  it  was  observed 
that  the  upper  tumor  was  iattened,  and  the  pulaadon  had  al- 
together ceased.  On  the  Monday  ensuing  she  felt  pain  in  the 
affected  side  of  the  head,  and  was  feverish.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  the  cellular  substance  in  the  region  of  the  orbit  was 
filled  with  a  serous  fluid  precisely  similar  to  that  experienced 
in  the  commencement  of  the  disease;  the  pain  was  abated,  and 
the  edematous  swelling  and  heat  of  the  surface  reduced  by  a 
cold  lotion.  She  has  now  (November)  no  pain  \rx  her  head;  but 
owing  to  her  extreme  debility  from  loss  of  blood,  is  subject  to 
occasional  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  giddiness.  The  upper 
tumor  and  the  gathers  of  integument  between  the  ejrebrows 
have  totally  disappeared.  The  eye  projects  less;  the  lower  tu- 
mor is  inelastic  and  has  no  preternatural  pulsation. 

During  the  Christmas  following  she  was  afflicted  by  the  loss 
of  a  child,  before  she  had  recovered  the  debility  which  her  mis- 
carriage had  induced.  She  was  then  seised  with  Cuntings,  ac» 
companied  with  a  loss  of  sense  and  motion,  frequent  retchings, 
and  discharges  of  blood  by  the  bowels.  For  nearly  two  months 
she  was  confined  to  her  bed,  and  still  remained  in  a  state  of 
lowness,  from  which  her  apothecai:y  and  friends  had  no  expec* 
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tation  of  her  recovery.  In  June  foUowiag  she  went  by  my  dd* 
vice  to  visit  some  friends  in  the  country,  thirty  miles  distant 
from  London,  and  remained  there  for  two  naonchs.  She  return* 
cd  in  health,  which  sh^  has  ever  since  enjoyed  uninterruptedly 
in  a  higher  degree  than  for  many  years  past* 

il£iy,  1811.— Mrs.  StoffeU  is  looking  iorid  andhealthy.  Of 
the  disease,  a  knob  of  the  siae  of  a  large  pea  over  the  inner  an* 
gle  of  the  eye  is  the  only  vestige  that  remains;  she  is  still  occa- 
sionally subject  to  pain  in  her  stomach,  and  other  symptoms  of 
dyspepsia,  a  complaint  with  which  she  has  been  troubled  for  the 
last  fifteen  years. 

Having  never  seen  a  parallel  case  to  that  which  I  have  re* 
lated,  I  am  unable  to  add  information  on  the  nature  of  this  rare 
but  formidable  species  of  tumor. 

I  have  thought  the  case  worthy  of  detail  on  two  accounts;  first, 
because  it  furnishes  a  second  conclusive  example  of  the  safety 
of  an  operation,  which  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  imprac- 
ticable or  injurious  to  the  functions  of  the  sensoiium;  secondly, 
because  it  determines  the  influence  which,  by  the  ligature  of 
the  carotid  trunk,  we  possess  over  the  diseased  condition  of  its 
branches.  It  appears  that,  likt  every  other  trunk  of  the  arterial 
aysUrm^  the  carotid  may  be  obstructed  without  injury  to  the 
organ  which  it  supplies;  or  in  other  words  that  the  collaterals 
will  convey  a  quantity  of  blood  sufficient  for  its  nourishment 
and  fimctions. 

The  circulus  arteriosus  formed  by  the  communion  of  tlie  ba* 
ailar  and  carotid  arteries  at  the  basis  of  the  brain,  seems  to  be 
the  resource  which  nature  has  provided  for  the  preservauon  of 
the  cerebral  circulation  under  this  emergency. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  by  the  obstruction  of  one  of  the 
carotid  arteries,  the  volume  of  blood  supplying  the  brain  was 
permanendy  diminished.  The  reason  for  this  opinion  was  sug* 
gested  Ifr  the  passage  of  the  carotids  and  vertebrals  through 
bony  canals,  which  would  prevent  an  augmentadon  of  their 
capacity.  It  might  be  further  supposed  that  the  intention  of  na- 
ture in  this  peculiarity  of  structure  was  to  prevent  the  delete* 
rious  cfiect  of  the  pressure  which  would  result  from  dilatation 
of  the  vessels  in  an  oi|;an  so  delicate*  But  can  it  be  imagined  that 
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the  fuDCtioBs  of  such  an  organ  should  be  onaSected  by  the  per- 
manent privation  of  one  fourth  part  of  its  circulating-  Uood? 
Besides,  if  the  volume  of  blood  be  not  increased  by  divcimm 
into  other  channels,  how  should  the  pressure  be  increased?  The 
mere  change  of  place  could  be  of  no  importance,  because  at  wlw^ 
ever  point  pressure  was  applied,  it  would  be  equally  diflfuaed 
over  die  mass,  as  is  proved  by  the  symptoms  following  the  de- 
pression of  a  portion  of  fractured  bone  of  the  diameter  of  a 
shilling. 

Nor  can  the  fact  of  diminished  volume  be  determined 
the  indosure  of  the  carodd  and  vertebral  arteries  in  bony 
nab;  but  let  it  be  granted;  the  unobstructed  carotid  acts  widi 
increased  force,  and  the  increase  of  but  a  few  beats  in  frequen- 
cy would  amply  compensate  tor  the  loss  of  volume. 

But  it  is  superfluous  to  look  beyond  the  obvious  visible  effect. 
The  disease  appeared  essentially  to  conust  in  a  preternatural 
impulse  of  the  blood  conveyed  to  it.  By  obstructing  the  direct 
channel  this  impulse  was  broken,  the  circulation  became  anas- 
tomotic, the  blood  which  was  before  influent,  was  now  reflttent» 
it  was  supplied  at  second-hand,  instead  of  direcdy  from  the 
heart  Is  not  this  the  modua  operandi  of  the  ligature  in  the  cure 
of  all  aneurisms? 


Case  of  Congenital  Cataract;  with  some  Observations  on  the 
Means  of  artificially  Dilating'  the  Pupil  in  the  Operations  of 
Extracting  and  Depressing  the  Cataract.  By  John  HEMaT 
M^isHART,  Esq.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons^ 
Edinburgh* 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  Januaiy,  1813.] 

James  Drtsdale,  a  boy  about  eight  years  of  age,  was 
brought  to  me  from  Kinross,  on  the  first  of  October,  with 
cataract  in  both  eyes.  The  pupils  contracted  and  dilated  very 
readily;  he  was  able  to  distinguish  day  from  night;  and  if  the 
hand  or  any  opake  body  was  held  above  and  before  his  eyes, 
he  immediately  put  his  hand  to  it;  but  he  was  unable  to  see 
any  object  placed  before  him,  or  under  his  e3res.  On  dilating 
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the  pupils  by  the  application  of  the  solution  of  the  extract  of 
hyoscyamus,  the  cataract  of  the  left  eye  was  observed  to  be  of 
mi  uniform  dusky  gray  colour;  that  of  the  right  had  a  ground 
of  the  same  colour,  but  several  small  angular  spots  were  per- 
ceived in  it  of  a  bright  white  colour. 

From  the  history  of  this  case,  which  I  received  from  Mr* 
Annan,  surgeon  at  Kinross,  it  appeared  very  probable,  that,  if 
the  boy  was  not  absolutely  bom  blind,  he  had  lost  his  sight  a 
few  days  after  birth.  It  was  very  soon  observed,  that  there  was 
something  remarkable  about  the  child's  eyes;  it  was  likewise 
noticed^  that  the  child  did  not  close  the  eyelids,  even  when  ex- 
posed to  the  bright  light  of  the  sun.  The  child  was  about  four 
months  old,  when  it  was  positively  ascertained  that  he  was 
blind.  There  was  evidently  a  great  deficiency  in  intellectual 
&culties;  but  it  was  difficult  to  decide,  whether  it  was  such  as 
to  prevent  him  gaining  his  bread,  provided  his  sight  was  re* 
stored.  His  education  had  been  totally  neglected,  and  he  spoke 
very  indistincdy.  He  was  very  averse  to  allow  his  eyes,  to  be 
touched,  and  expressed  scarcely  any  anxiety  for  the  restoration 
of  his  sight. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  resolved  to  try  the  eiTect  of 
the  operation  for  removing  the  cataracts,  and  it  was  performed 
on  the  4th  of  October,  assisted  by  Dr.  Duncan,  jun.,  Mr.  Na* 
smyth,  &c.  Very  great  difficulty  was  met  with  in  securing  the 
patient.  The  pupils  having  been  previously  dilated  by  the  so- 
lution of  the  hyoscyamus,  and  aware,  from  the  appearances 
described,  that  I  had  a  capsular  cataract  to  operate  on  in  the 
right  eye,  and  a  soft  one  in  the  left,  I  used  a  needle  similar  to 
that  of  Professor  Scarpa,  but  with  a  smaller  curvature  at  the 
point,  and  made  very  fine  and  slender.  The  lens  in  the  left 
eye  was  found  to  be  of  a  melicerous  appearance,  was  readily 
Imken  down,  and  several  of  the  opake  flakes  passed  into  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour.  The  cataract  of  the 
tight  eye  was  purely  capsular.  On  being  pierced  with  the  needle, 
diere  appeared  as  if  a  thin  vapour  had  passed  before  the  pupil; 
and  when  the  more  dense  parts  were  separated  as  much  as 
possible,  the  pupil  became  almost  dear*  The  eyes  were  covered 
with  a  few  folds  of  wet  lint,  and  a  pledget  of  linen,  spread  with 
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umple  ointment,  was  applied  over  it,  and  secured  with  m«n|^ 
tuni  of  a  roller  round  die  head,  and  he  was  put  to  bed. 

5rA.— Slept  almost  all  the  afternoon,  and  made  no  cooi* 
plaint,  and  has  had  a  good  night.  Pulse  96;  skin  rather  hot. 
The  eyes  were  bathed  with  warm  waten  the  lids  adheitd 
slighdy.  In  the  moniing,  while  eating  his  breakfast,  sud  he 
could  see  light.  On  attempting  to  open  die  eyes,  he  resaated  so 
strongly  that  I  diougfat  it  prudent  to  desist.  The  lint  was  re- 
moved, and  the  eyes  were  covered  with  a  compress* 
Hab.  Stat.  pulv.  jalap,  gr.  ni. 

6lA.«-Powder  operated  well;  skin  cool,  pulse  naturaL  After 
bathing  the  eyelids  widi  warm  water  they  were  opened.  The 
pupil  of  the  right  eye  is  nearly  clear,  except  a  very  snudi  speck 
at  die  under  part;  the  pupil  of  the  left  eye  is  full  of  opake  finag^ 
ments  floating  about.  There  is  slight  redness  of  the  coDJuncidva, 
and  some  ecch3rmosis  at  die  place  of  the  puncture  of  the  ly^jpr 

7th. — ^The  pupil  of  the  right  ejre  sdll  continues  cfeaR  Ast  of 
the  left  iq(iproving.  Bodi  eyes  are  very  tender  on  exposure  Co 
light,  but  not  painful.  Last  night  fell  a  crying  on  being  left  in 
the  room  without  a  light. 

8M. — ^Yesterday  evening  complained  of  headache.  This 
morning  both  eyes  were  found  to  be  inflamed,  especially  die 
right.  They  are  rather  more  sensible  to  the  light  than  befeie, 
but  says  they  are  not  painful.  He  was  ordered  a  repetidon  of 
the  laxadve,  and  to  have  the  eyes  bathed  with  a  ccdiyrium  ol 
a  grain  of  the  muriate  of  mercury  in  six  ounces  of  water,  with 
a  drachm  of  the  vinum  opii,  to  be  used  a  litde  warm. 

9tA.— -Inflammation  of  both  eyes  much  abated,  and  he  opena 
them  very  readily  to  day.  The  pupil  of  the  ri^t  eye  is  per- 
fectly  clear;  that  of  the  left  is  becombg  clearer  at  die  upper 
part.  Com.  coll3rr. 

13rA.-«Right  eye  neariy  free  from  inflammadon;  the  piip^ 
of  the  left  eye  much  clearer. 

From  this  date  the  left  eye  gradually  improved,  and,  by  the 
6di  of  November,  when  he  was  sent  home,  more  dum  one 
half  of  the  pupil  was  quite  dear,  and  he  tew  toterably  weU 
with  it.  Both  eyes  had  lost,  in  a  considerable  degree,  die 
rolling  motion;  but,  fix>m  the  mental  defect  abeady  noticed,  it 
was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  his  ught.  How- 
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ever,  he  seemed  highly  delighted  on  beiog  dressed  in  a  new 
suit  of  clothfes.  It  may  be  further  mendoned,  that  his  father  is 
aaid  to  be  in  a  state  approaching  to  idiotism. 

In  speaking  of  the  dihting  the  pupil,  previous  to  the  opera- 
tion,  I  mentioned  that  I  had  used  the  solution  of  the  extract  of 
hyoscyamus,  and  not  the  belladonna,  which  is  now  so  generally 
used  in  this  country  for  that  purpose.  The  singular  property 
possessed  by  these  narcotics  has  been  long  known  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  this  country  was  first  used  in  the  operation 
Ibr  cataract  by  the  late  Mr.  Saunders.  Van  Swieten,^  speak- 
ing of  pahies  brought  on  by  exposure  to  the  vapours  ctf  arsenic, 
mercury,  &c.  remarks,  that  there  are  other  poisons  which  may 
produce  the  disease  even  externally  applied,  and  relates  the 
fidlowing  case:  *^  A  lady  of  quality  applied  a  litde  bit  of  a  fresh 
kaf  of  that  kind  of  nightshade  which  is  commonly,  called 
Belladmma^  to  a  small  ulcer  below  her  eye,  which  was  sus- 
pected to  be  cancerous,  and,  in  a  night's  time,  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  lost  all  its  motion,  remaining  quite  dilated,  even  while  the 
eye  was  exposed  to  a  strong  light;  but  the  nightshade  being  re- 
moved, the  motion  of  the  pupil  gradually  returned.''  Rayf  af- 
firms that  he  saw  this  case,  and  that  it  did  not  happen  acci- 
dentally: for  three  different  times,  on  repeating  the  application 
of  the  nightshade,  the  same  effect  constandy  followed.  Galen| 
asserts,  that  he  has  frequendy  observed  the  same  bad  effect 
firom  the  imprudent  use  of  opium,  mandrake  and  henbane,  to 
relieve  violent  pains  in  the  eye;  and  more  modem  authors 
mention  cases  of  blindness,  squinting,  weakness  of  sight,  pro- 
duced by  the  applicauon  of  stramonium,  mandrake,  aconite, 
acuta.  Ice  A  very  remarkable  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Daries, 
m  his  inaugural  dissertation  De  Atropa  Belladonna.||  In  pre- 
paring some  extract  of  this  herb  for  Reimarus  of  Hamburgh, 
and  bruising  the  recent  plant  with  the  flowers  and  fruit,  a  drop 
of  the  herb  or  of  the  succulent  berry  spirted  into  his  right  eye. 
He  endeavoured  to  remove  the  slight  irriution  by  rubbmg  his 

*  CoBOMfitsriet  on  the  Apboritms  of  BoerbssfC,  vol  i.  f  1060. 
t  Hittor  Plantar.  L.  xiii.  c.  33.  p.  680. 
\  Method.  Medendi,  L.  itl  c.  3. 

II  SyHoge  lelectorum  opuaculoruiii  argumenti  Med.  Pnetici,  collegit  et 
E.  G.  Baidiager,  toI.  iL  8?o.  Goctinga»  1777. 
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eye.  In  three  minutes,  on  the  uneasiness  going  off,  a  slight 
dimness  of  sight  was  observed,  which  increased  rapidly,  and  io 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  complete  blindness  came  on,  without  any 
pain,  the  other  eye  remaining  sound.  Being  very  much  alarmed, 
he  consulted  Reimarus  about  his  case,  and  after  three  weeks 
the  sight  was  completely  restored.  But  Reimarus's  account  of 
the  case,  and  his  inferences  from  it,  will  be  more  satisfactory. 
^^Quod  attinet  ad  oculum  tuum,  olim,  inter  conscindesdam 
Atropa:  Belladonnoc  herbam,  ita  affectum,  ut  per  aliquod  tempus 
fere  visu  privaretur,  probe  memini.  Deprehendi  nempe  iridem 
ejus  oculi  adeo  resolutam  et  patentem,  ut  fere  dimidise  tantum 
linese  latitudo  ambitus  superesset,  ampla  vero  cboroideae  ni- 
grities  transpareret.  Jam,  cum  effectum  similem  ab  ore  assumta 
Belladonna  observari  no8sem,'non  dubitavi,  quod  ipse  tu  quoque 
suspicatus  fueras,  exteme  applicatum  venenum  idem  efficere 
posse  et   ab  insperso  inter  parandum   succo  paralysin  iUam 
ortam,  quam  tamen  duraturam  baud  esse  speravi.  Intenua 
jam  acetum  quoddam    concenttatum  assumpseras,   in  cujus 
usu  pergendum  esse  ratus  sum:  suasi  tantum,  ut  sirniil  ad 
irritandos  nervos  exterius  volatilis  oleosi  spiritus  vapores  oculo 
»gro  admitterentur.  Sive  igitur  sponte,  seu  his  adjuvantibos 
medicamentis,  factum  est,  ut  sensim  et  visus  oculo  et  contrac- 
tio  pupilla  rcdirent-  Ego  vero  mecum  reputans,  istam  Beila* 
donna  vim  baud  spemendo  in  chirurgia  usui  esse  posse  cogito. 
Nempe  cum  in  excidenda  lente  crystallina,  sicut  pelluciditatem 
amiserit,  baud  leve  impedimentum  objiciat  irritatio  et  cootrac- 
tio  nimia  pupilla,  adeo  ut   saepe  iris  per  educendam  lentem 
laceretur;   quidni  succo  Belladonna^  paralysin  illi  innocuum 
per  aliquod  tempus  inducimus?  nee  solum  extractio  lends  inde 
longe  facilior  obtineretur,  sed  et  simul  illud  incommodi,  lie 
oculus  repentino  lucis  sensu  laederetur." 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  Reimarus  was  the  fiiBt 
who  proposed  using  the  belladonna  in  the  operation  for  ex- 
tracting  the  cataract,*  and  in  the  Memoires  de  la  SocietS  Fhib' 
mathique  for  the  year  1797,  he  mentions,  that  Dr.  Grasmeycr 
of  Hamburgh  employed  it  with  success;  and  I  have  been  in- 

•  ThU  proposal  of  Reimarus  is  also  noticed  in  Dr.  Underwood's  Treatise 
on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  vol.  ii.  p.  53. 
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formed  by  my  friend  Dr.  Duncan,  junior,  that,  in  the  year 
1796,  he  was  carried  by  Reimarus  to  see  Dr.  Grasmeyer 
operate  on  a  case  of  cataract  where  the  belladomla  had  been 
previously  applied. 

Hitherto  I  have  chiefly  noticed  the  use  of  the  belladonna  in 
dilating  the  pupil;  I  shall  now  relate  various  experiments  made 
with  the  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  as  also  a  few  comparative 
dials  made  with  these  two  narcotics.  Professor  Himly  of  Got« 
tingen*  accidentally  learnt  the  eflfect  of  the  local  application  of 
the  hyoscyamus,  and  recommended  its  use  in  the  treatment  of 
toine  diseases  of  the  eye.  After  the  application  of  a  collyrium 
of  a  solution  of  the  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  he  found  the  eye 
exacdy  in  the  same  state  as  in  a  case  of  complete  amaurosis, 
▼is.  the  iris  quite  motionless,  so  far  drawn  back,  that  it  formed 
a  ring  scarcely  a  line  in  breadth,  with  its  inner  edge  turned  a 
little  backwards,  so  that  its  anterior  surface  was  concave  to- 
wards the  central  point;  the  pigmentum  nigrum,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  eye,  had  not  its  usual  black  colour,  but  a  grayish  ap« 
pearance.  The  patient,  notwithstanding,  saw  as  well  with  this 
eye  as  before,  except  that  there  was  something  glimmering 
before  it.  Very  soon  after  rubbing  a  litde  of  the  ol.  cajeputi  on 
the  eyebrow,  the  pupil  appeared  beginning  to  contract,  and  the 
dilatation  in  a  few  hours  was  completely  gone.  That  this  effect 
follows  in  all  cases  he  completely  proved  by  various  experi* 
ments.  He  uses  a  solution  of  a  drachm  of  the  extract  in  an 
ounce  of  water,  of  which  he  lets  a  few  drops  fall  into  the  eye, 
and  keeps  it  there  a  short  time  by  bending  the  head  baclr- 
wards*  It  occasions  no  pain,  and  no  perceptible  redness.  The 
paralysis  of  the  pupil  comes  on  in  an  hour  and  continues  five  or 
six  hours.  As  the  action  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  extract  ap- 
plied topically  is  so  powerful,  and  so  entirely  local  that  only  the 
iris  is  affected^  and  not  the  retina  at  the  same  time,  he  is  led  to 
point  out  the  uses  which  the  practical  oculist  may  derive  from 
this  fiict* 

1st.  The  application  of  this  remedy  in  cataract  affords  a  cer- 
tain test  whether  it  adheres  to  the  iris  or  not.  For,  by  using 

*  Ophtbaloisiogiacbc  Beobachtungen  unU  Untereuchiini^en,  St.  I.  Bre- 
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tile  hyoscyamus  we  can  make  the  ezaminatiofi  with 
greater  accuracy,  than  by  the  former  mode  of  opening  and 
shutting  the  eye;  because  in  the  latter  way  we  must  examine 
quickly,  and  in  a  dull  light,  whereas,  by  using  the  hyoscyamiia, 
we  may  do  it  with  the  greatest  deliberation,  and  in  the  farig|ifecst 
light. 

2dly*  The  application  of  this  extract  enables  us  to  make  the 
most  accurate  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  cataract,  aa  it 
may  thus  be  examined  to  its  utmost  extent  and  in  die  dearcat 
light.  It  also  assists  us  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  capauhu*  aad 
lenticular  cataract,  of  the  fluid  and  firm  cataract.  It  also  ap- 
peared to  Professor  Himly  to  be  of  service  in  a  still  mote 
imporunt  point  of  the  diagnosis.  For  experience  has  taught 
him,  that  the  patient  affeaed  with  cataract,  seeing  cokHired 
pointo  and  bodies,  does  not  always  make  the  prognosis  of  the 
operation  so  serious  as  was  formerly  supposed:  for  this  does 
not  always  arise  from  a  defect  of  the  retina,  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  opake  lens.  If  these  appearances 
from  a  particular  refraction  in  the  lens  itself,  then  they  woukl 
be  diminished  by  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  as  the  rays  of 
light  would  be  transmitted  not  only  by  the  nucleus  of  die 
cataract,  but  also  by  its  more  transparent  part:  if,  on  die  other 
hand,  they  proceeded  from  a  disease  of  the  retina,  the  *<**atflttftn 
of  the  pupil  would  not  lessen  them  but  rather  increase  their 
number,  as  more  light  would  then  be  transmitted  to  the  retina. 

3dly.  It  proves  a  palliative  remedy  in  common  cataract,  as^ 
by  its  local  application,  we  can  produce  that  state  of  the  iria 
most  favourable  for  the  vision  of  such  patients  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, and  in  the  bright  light  of  day.  But  he  is  unabk  as  yet  to 
decide  whether  it  may  be  applied  so  constantly,  and  so  fte» 
quently  repeated,  as  to  make  die  dilatation  of  the  pupil  perma- 
nent, at  least  during  the  day,  without  being  hurtful,  as  he  has 
never  used  it  so  constantly.  The  iris  might  be  for  ever  dt;« 
prived  of  its  contracdle  power,  and  a  mydriasis  e  consuehubie 
produced,  which  would  be  very  hurtful  in  the  event  of  an  ope- 
ration  for  extraction  being  to  be  performed.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  patients  who  could  not  bring  themselves  to  have  the 
operation  performed,  or  in  whom  it  was  inadmissible,  Ais 
paralysis  of  the  pupil,  by  the  continued  use  of  the  remedy, 
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WMld  be  very  de«irable.  Farther,  perhaps,  from  its  constant 
use,  its  action  might  extend  deeper  in  the  eye,  even  to  the 
retina,  and  thus  not  only  a  paralysis  of  the  pupil,  but  even  an 
amauiosis  might  arise;  idthough  this  is  not  so  likely  to  happen 
from  the  weaker  hyoscyamus,  as  from  the  more  violent  reme* 
dies,  the  belladonna,  laurocerasus,  &c*  But  if  we  should  not 
wish  CO  empby  the  hyoacyamus  so  often  as  to  keep  the  pupil 
constandy  dilated,  or  if,  from  its  repeated  application,  we  were 
afraid  of  an  incipient  paralysis,  there  may  be  situations  in  the 
case  of  blind  persons,  in  which  it  would  be  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  iliem  to  see  clearly  for  a  few  hours,  or  even  a  few 
aainutes. 

4thly.  This  remedy  procures  vision  in  many  cases  of  opaci- 
ties qI  the  cornea;  as  when  die  opacity  is  chiefly  situated  im- 
mediately before  the  pu(Hl,  and  prevents  die  rays  of  light  from 
faOing  on  the  retina,  although  die  cornea  is  sound  in  other 
places*  The  hyosc3ramtta  here  forms  an  artificial  pupil  without 
an  operation,  by  enlarging  the  pupil,  and  allowing  the  entrance 
of  the  rays  of  light  at  the  side  of  the  opacity. 

Stilly.  In  many  cases  the  application  of  the  hyoscyamus  fa- 
cifitates  the  operation  for  cataract;  when,  for  instance,  even 
after  a  sufficiently  large  incision,  the  cataract  does  not  pass 
out,  from  the  pupil  being  too  much  contracted,  and  remaining 
so,  though  the  e3re  be  left  at  perfect  rest.  In  thu  case,  how- 
ever, he  recommends  the  precaution  of  not  operating  during 
tile  greatest  dilatation  of  die  pupil,  as  there  would  be  great 
danger  of  causing  a  prolapsus  of  the  vitreous  humour,  as  it 
would  receive  too  Ktde  support  from  the  iris.  He  therefore  al- 
lows the  greatest  effect  to  be  over,  and  operates  when  the  pupil 
has  already  contracted,  and  die  iris  acquired  a  slight  degree  of 
flsotion.  'Fhe  appKcation  of  the  hyoscyamus  will  also  prove  be- 
neficial, if  we  operate  according  to  Beer's  method,*  as  the  ca- 
taract, passing  out  along  with  its  capsule,  requires  greater 
yielding  of  the  pupil;  and  if  partial  adhesions  of  the  iris  to  the 
capsule  are  to  be  separated,  the  vtider  the  pupil,  the  more 
salUy  can  the  necessary  means  be  used  for  their  separation; 

*  This  node  b  rerj  aceumtely  described  in  the  Eneyclopcdia  Britannica, 
iidcia  Snrfcry. 
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and  likewise,  if  the  capsule  is  opake,  it  can  be  more  GOfn- 
pletely  destroyed  if  the  pupil  be  previously  in  a  sate  of  dilata- 
tion, and  the  danger  of  wounding  the  iris  with  the  knife,  in  a 
case  of  a  very  flat  coraea,  would  thereby  probably   be    <& 

minished. 

6thly.  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  the  hyoscyamus,  would 
be  of  great  use  in  Conradi's*  method  of  effecting  the  absorpdcMi 
of  the  cataract  by  opening  the  capsule;  as,  in  this  case,  the 
success  depends  entirely  on  the  free  access  given  for  the  aqueous 
humour  to  pass  to  the  lens, — consequently,  the  capsule  most 
not  be  opened  merely  in  one  small  point,  but  a  large  incision 
must  be  made  in  it,  which  can  be  readily  done  if  the  pupil  be 
previously  dilated* 

Lastly.  The  local  application  of  the  hyosc3ramus  is  particu* 
larly  useful  in  the  contraction  of  the  pupil,  which  is  not  ac^ 
companied  by  an  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  capsule. 

In  calling  this  state  of  the  iris  a  paralysis,  Himly  wishes  to 
be  understood  to  mean  nothing  further  than  that  th«  stimulus  of 

*  From  the  well  known  fact  of  the  crystalline  lens  being  often  graduaUy 
absorbed,  whether  it  be  of  a  hard  or  soft  consistence*  if  the  capsule  is 
opened,  and  the  humours  allowed  to  come  Into  free  contact  with  it,  Conradi 
was  led  to  propose  the  folbwlng  simple  operation.  "  A  small  lancet-shaped 
cataract  needle  is  introduced  throug^h  the  cornea,  exactly  as  the  knife  in  ex« 
traction,  only  a  very  little  farther  distant  from  the  iris.  The  point  is  passed 
through  the  pupil,  and  when  the  capsule  is  sufficiently  opened,  the  needle  is 
withdrawn  from  the  eye,  which  is  bound  up  loosely  for  two  or  three  days,  as 
in  general,  after  that  time,  so  slight  a  wound  of  the  cornea  is  quite  imper- 
ceptible, and  then  we  wait  for  the  absorption  of  the  cataract  The  needle 
does  not  require  to  be  quite  so  long  as  Richter*s  cataract  knife,  and  it 
should  not  be  more  than  a  line  and  a  half,  or  two  lines  in  breadth.  Its  thick- 
ness should  be  very  small,  merely  to  g^ve  the  blade  a  sufficient  degree  of 
firmness;  it  must  be  sharp  on  both  sides  for  nearly  one  half  of  its  length." 
Conradi  adds,  "  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  evident  advantages  of  this 
operation;  it  is  much  more  easily  performed  than  any  other.  From  this  very 
slight  and  trifling  wound  of  the  insensible  cornea,  no  biul  symptoma  are  to 
be  dreaded,  which  partly  occur  during  extraction  and  depression,  paitly 
follow  after  these  operations.  If,  after  eight  or  twelve  weeks,  the  cataract  is 
not  absorbed,  any  other  operation  may  be  performed  as  easily  as  if  this 
puncture  had  not  been  made.  The  patients  have  lost  nothing  but  the  time; 
and  as  they  have  in  general  been  many  years  blind,  it  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence, a  few  weeks,  more  or  less,  in  order  to  make  the  trial  of  freeing 
them  from  their  disease  by  a  safe  and  easy  method."— See  Amemann's 
Magazin  fUr  die  Wundartzneiwissenschaft,  1 B.  1.  St.  Gottingen,  1797. 
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light  is  then  incapable  of  exciting  the  usual  motion,  which  it 
tras  enabled  to  produce  only  a  short  time  before,  and  which  is 
not  prevented  by  adhesion  to  the  capsule,  or  rather  by  morbid  af- 
fections of  the  iris. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Professor  Himly's  observations, 
his  work  was  translated  into  French;  but,  by  a  mistake  of  the 
translator,  hyoscyamus  was  rendered  belladonna^  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  error,  various  experiments  were  made  in  Paris 
with  the  latter  substance.  Dubois  employed  it  in  the  clinical 
school  on  a  patient  who  had  a  very  small  pupil.  The  lens 
passed  out  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  he  did  not  find  Himly's 
caution  necessary  respecring  the  danger  of  a  prolapsus  of  the 
vitreous  humour.  In  this  experiment,  the  pupil  contracted  im- 
mediately after  the  lens  had  passed  out. 

The  late  Professor  Schmidt  of  Vienna  made  varioiis  expe- 
riments, both  with  the  hyoscyamus  and  belladonna,  externally 
and  internally.  He  found  that  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  does 
not  take  place  in  every  case,  though  he  was  unable,  from  the 
small  number  of  his  experiments,  to  decide  in  what  cases  it 
takes  place,  and  from  what  cause  this  difference  arises.  The 
death  of  that  eminent  oculist  has  prevented  the  prosecution  of 
these  investigations;  but  I  have  been  enabled  to  collect  the  fol- 
lowing accotmt  of  some  of  his  experiments. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1803,  he  operated  on  twenty-nine 
patients  of  both  sexes,  affected  with  cataract,  in  the  general 
hospital  at  Vienna;  on  twenty  eyes  by  extraction,  and  twenty- 
two  by  depression  of  the  lens*  Of  these  twenty-nine  persons, 
twenty-six  recovered  their  sight.  Eight  were  selected  as  the 
subject  of  his  experiments.  In  five  he  tried  the  application  of 
the  solution  of  the  hyoscyamus  four  hours  before  the  opera- 
tion) in  three  he  used  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the 
helladonna  as  many  hours  before  the  operation.  The  pheno- 
menon of  the  retracdon  of  the  iris,  (dilatation  of  the  pupil) 
occurred  in  all  the  eight  patients,  but  die  degree  of  the  dilata- 
tion was  different  in  each  individuaL  The  difference  of  age  and 
sex  had  no  tnflnence  on  it. 

Of  these  eight  patients,  he  operated  on  three  eyes  with  the 
couching-aeedle,  durough  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats,  and 
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Btz  by  eztiactioQ  throog^  the  cornea.  Of  the  three  that 
couched,  in  a  woman  the  iria  expanded  conpletety  during  tbe 
puncturing  with  the  needle,  and  the  pupil  aaaumrd  ita  amaBent 
dimensiona.  Of  the  aiz  operated  on  by  extraction,  the  anme 
(Jienomcnan  was  observed  in  one  woman  and  one  man^  aod  in 
two  others,  the  expansion  of  the  iris  evidently  took  place,  but 
was  ix>t  complete.  To  one  of  these  three,  where  the  coupled 
expansion  of  the  iria  came  on  daring  the  inciuon  of  the  Gomef, 
the  belladonna  was  applied-  Of  these  nine  cases,  only  one  urns 
attacked  widi  iritis  after  extraction,  and  consequent  doauie  of 
the  pupiL 

Of  the  twenty-two  eyes  operated  on  by  extraction,  there  woe 
ody  two  where  the  cataract  was  fbUowed  by  asUghtefuMonof 
the  vitreous  humour,  and  this  only  occurred  in  the  eyea  anb- 
jected  to  experiment.  It  ought  also  tp  be  observed,  that  this 
protrusion  of  the  vitreous  humour  occurred  without  any  atro^g 
pressure  having  been  applied  to  the  eye-ball;  that  the  cauvnqt 
was  purely  lenticular,  and  there  was  no  unusual  adhesion  of  the 
capsule;  and  lastly,  in  both  cases,  the  belladonna  had  been 
used.  Professor  Schmidt  lastly  remarks,  that,  in  all  the  siic 
patients,  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  the  cataract  was  more  wavU- 
lifi/^  to  come  out,  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed);  and  diat 
he  was  convinced,  that  neither  the  size  of  tbe  incision,  nor  of 
the  opening  of  the  capsule,  nor  any  sort  of  adhesion,  coukl 
have  the  most  distant  share  in  producing  this  circumstance.* 

I  have  been  induced  to  pve  very  copious  extracts  from  these 
works,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them,  and  the 
impoitance  of  the  information  to  the  practical  surgeon  which 
they  contain*  Of  late,  1  have  generally  used  the  solution  of  hy^ 
oscy^mua  in  preference  to  the  belladonna,  as  in  some  cases  of 
acute  inflamnuiUon  of  the  eye  the  belladonna  seemed  to  excite 
pain.  In  one  case  of  cataract,  I  have  occasionally  used  the  hyoa^ 
cyi^mus  as  a  palliative  cure  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  aad 
Itiave  npt  observed  any  bad  effects  from  its  continued  applacsr 
tbn.  However  beneficial  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  may  be  in 
the  operation  of  depression,  or  of  hreakbg  down  the  leas  in 

•  See  Ophtb«bnjriogitche  BibUotkek  tod  Himly  und  Schmidt,  St.  1L&  t 
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ccngenital  cataract,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  would  be 
equally  ao  in  the  operation  of  extraction.  For  I  have  iJways 
found  that  the  incision  of  the  cornea  was  made  with  less  risk  of 
wounding  the  iris,  when  the  pupil  was  contracted;  and  I  have 
never  met  with  any  difficulty  in  getting  out  the  cataract,  by  a 
gradual  and  continued  pressure  on  the  eye.  The  iris  being  ex- 
panded, would  bring  it  immediately  under  the  edge  of  the 
knife,  and  make  it  more  apt  to  be  wounded,  or  it  might  fall 
forward  after  the  knife  had  cut  itself  out,  an  accident  which 
happened  in  two  cases  where  I  operated,  but  was  not  attended 
with  any  bad  consequence.  In  these  two  cases,  I  found  the  ap- 
plication of  the  hyoscyamus  of  great  use  in  drawing  the  iris 
back  into  the  eye  from  between  the  edges  of  the  wound,  which 
Aen  healed,  and  both  patients  ix>w  enjoy  very  perfect  vision. 
I  have  also  used  it  in  cases  of  protrusion  of  the  iris  through 
ulcers  of  the  cornea,  the  iris  retracting,  and  allowing  the  ulcer  to 
cicatrise.  I  very  lately  also  used  it  with  singular  advantage  in 
die  following  case.  A  woman  about  forty  came  to  me  with  th6 
pupils  of  both  eyes  very  much  contracted,  the  iris  adhering 
firmly  to  an  opake  substance  behind;  but  the  opening  was  so 
small  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
opacity.  She  had  lost  die  sight  of  the  left  eye  for  neariy  five 
years;  and  die  vision  of  the  right  was  much  impaired.  In  both 
eyes  the  afiection  came  on  subsequent  to  violent  rheumatic 
attadcs  in  die  head  and  neck.  I  conceived,  that  if  the  hyoscya- 
mus was  applied  to  the  eye,  and  the  adhesions  separated,  the 
pupil  would  dilate.  Accordingly,  I  applied  the  soludon  an 
hour  before,  and  then  introduced  the  curved  cataract  needle, 
about  two  lines  behind  the  cornea.  As  soon  as  the  adhesions 
towards  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  were  separated,  die  pupil  sen- 
sibly dilated,  and  the  point  of  the  needle  was  seen  more  db- 
dnctly  behind  it,  and  was  moved  about  widi  more  freedom, 
in  order  to  separate  the  rest  of  the  adhesions.  After  the 
operadon,  die  padent  could  dtsdnguish  the  wall  of  the  rooos. 

I  have  always  used  the  hyoscyamus  dissolved  in  water,  in 
die  popordon  of  a  drachm  to  the  ounce.  In  Drysdale's  case, 
I  tried  die  extract  merely  softened  with  water,  but  did  not 
fiad  that  it  occasioned  a  greater  dilatation  than  die  solution. 
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The  daficnl^of  pnxnring  ifar  hrilaAwM, 
tifflnf^t  at  a  icaton  fcr  recowimriiflmg  the 
ap|4kd  lo  two  of  the  fviiiciiMl  apochccwin  here, 

fet  any  of  the  reeendy  |iiepttcd 
£diiib«fl^  MofCMbcr*  1S12. 
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IBac  Artery* 

By  \^ILLIAM  GOODLAD,  SurgcoD. 
[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Joomal,  for  January,  1812.3 

In  the  beginning  of  June  I  was  consulted  by  John  RamweO^ 
a  stout  muscular  man,  of  a  spare  habit  of  bcxly,  a  florid  cx>ib- 
plezion,  and  about  41  years  of  age*  Upwards  of  three  years 
ago,  the  patient  first  perceived  a  swelling  not  much  hu-ger  than 
a  pea,  on  the  inside  of  the  right  thigh.  It  caused  rery  little 
pain  or  inconvenience,  aixL  did  not  increase  so  as  to  alarm  him^ 
dll  after  his  recovery  from  a  severe  dysentery,  nine  tnciotha 
ago.  From  that  period,  its  increase  has  been  rapid.  It  is  now  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  pint  bason^  with  its  rim  inverted;  al- 
though six  months  ago  it  was  not,  by  the  patient's  report,  more 
than  one  fourth  its  present  size.  The  tumor  was  situated  at  the 
superior  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  extending  along  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  to  within  two  inches  of  the  anterior  superior 
spine  oi  the  ilium,  and  about  four  inches  down  the  thigh.  It  ia 
dense,  circumscribed,  and  appears  to  sink  deep  amongst  the 
muscles.  If  grasped  firmly,  a  dull  pulsatory  motion  is  cleariy 
distinguishable*  This  pulsation  is  rendered  more  evident  by 
bending  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis;  and  by  a  continuance  of 
the  pressure,  the  swelling  becomes  much  less  prominent.  The 
artery  passes  along  its  most  interior  surface,  and  gives  to  the 
finger  the  peculiar  thrill  characteristic  of  aneurism.  It  retains 
this  character,  till  it  passes  through  the  adductor  femoris  to 
descend  into  the  ham,  when  it  is  no  longer  to  be  traced. 

A  Bread-baker  by  trade,  the  patient  has  been  accustomed  to 
occasional  great  exertion,  in  carrying  loads  of  flour  up  several 
sets  of  stairs*  But  his  employment,  during  the  last  seven  years, 
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has  been  (;hicfly  peribrmed  m  a 

admoet  no  ezeraoo.  When  I  jpficwul  Um  of  tfe 

an  operationi  I  learnt  diat  he  had  alreadf  ooanalted  t«o 

gcons,  one  iA  whom  adviied  die  rraowal  of  die 

tupation;  die  odier  had  imommmded  die 

of  Misters  to  it.  This  direrutjr  of 

a  proportiooale  want  of  confidence  in 

defer  it;  and,  as  his  poke  was  good,  his  apprtitr 

bowels  n^itthu*,  his  general  health,  in  shortt  fitde 

gave  Um  goicnl  dircctioos,  and  desired  to 

long- 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  die  swdKng  was  —ii  fi  in  the 
ataiCf  though  somewhat  largen  It  pfodoced  a  noabneas  in  the 
thigh,  and  the  leg  toprasds  evcnasg  b^^  so  swdL  A  trodble* 
some  ooug^  now  came  on,  which,  widi  a  few  dafs  exertion,  pro* 
duced  a  more  rapid  increase.  Mj  friend  and  fate  master,  Mr« 
Killer  of  Manchester,  who,  wMi  my  friend  Mr.  Hsmiinn,  SUL 

me  in  opinion,  and  the  epcradon  was  omscnied  to  whew  the 
cough  was  remedied.  For  this  purpose  opinm  with  iBytsKs 
administered,  and  rest,  low  di^  and  nrriwonsl  heutme 
cines  recommended. 

From  this  period  to  the  bttrr  end  of  Jdf ,  the  fumor  io- 
creased  so  rapidly,  that  it  was  tiKmgfas  ndviscabk  to  ddaf  the 
oprrstion  no  longer,  though  some  coogh  sdi  trmjintd,  and 
though  the  temperamre  of  the  atmosphere  was  nppjusite^  Ac» 
cordiof^y,  it  wm  performed  on  Tocaday  the  ndi  of  Jaiy,  in 
the  presence  of  Messrs*  KsOcr  and  Hamilton,  whose  trcryfricnd^ 
ly  attention  on  this  and  every  other  occasion  I  have  great  fA»ik 
sore  in  being  aUe  to  acknondbdge* 

An  incision,  upwards  of  three  tnchea  in  length,  was  wuiAt. 
through  the  integuments,  beginning  nt  the  upper  msryn  of  dK 
tomor,  abotu  three  inchea  from  the  sympiiysis  of  die  piAes^ 
and  carried  almost  direetfy  upwards.  In  the  dissection  of  the 
celluhu*  nsembnme,  covering  the  aponeurosis  of  the  eaiefwsl 
oblique  musdCf  several  arteriea  were  ifivided,  which  snpplf 
the  adjacent  ghmds.  These  vessels  were  imawdKaiely  secure, 
and  more  than  two  inches  of  the  tendinons  eapansiwi  €%fftm4, 
its  fibrea  were  carefully  «fividcd  and  ddatid  downwards^  hy  d^ 
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probe*poiiited  bitttnuy  induced  upon  the  inger.  The  mrterf  vw 
now  deariy  distinguished  bjr  its  pulsation.  The  fibres  of  the 
external  oblique,  with  the  margin  of  the  internal  aid  of  the  tmas* 
versalis  muscles,  were  also  divided  upwards,  to  allow  suficieDl 
space  for  the  two  fere-fingers  of  the  left  hand  to  be  placed  in 
contact  with  the  arterial  sheath. 

I  endeavoured  to  detach  the  fascia,  so  as  to  be  enafaledfo  peas 
my  finger  round  the  artery.  In  this  attempt  considerable  diS- 
culty  was  experienced.  But,  by  keeping  the  attery  fimdy  ki  its 
situation  upon  the  psoas  muscle,  with  my  finger  and  thumb  in 
contact  widi  it,  I  succeeded  in  passing  the  eyed  end  of  a  probe 
(about  half  an  inch  of  which  was  bent  to  a  right  angle)  under 
die  artery,  from  withiA  outwards.  The  shaft  of  the  probe  was 
gradually  bent  likewise  to  faoiUcate  its  turning  in  tiie  wound* 
A  double  ligature  being  put  through  the  eye,  the  probe  was  ie» 
drawn.  The  upper  ligature  was  tied  as  high  as  possible  by  Mr. 
Killer.  The  pulsation  in  the  tmnor  inunediately  ceased.  The 
lower  ligature  was  also  tied,  but  as  the  space  between  tfae  liga* 
tures  did  not  appear  to  warrant  die  division  of  the  vessel,  it  was 
left  entire.  The  integuments  brought  into  contact,  were  secur- 
ed by  a  couple  of  stitches,  stripes  of  adhesive  plaster  were  applied, 
and  a  roller  passed  round  die  whole.  The  patient  was  put  to 
bed  with  die  thigh  bent  upon  the  pelvis.  The  temperature  of 
the  limb  had  been  kept  up  during  the  operation,  by  a  flaond 
roller  applied  around  it.  This  was  still  retaioed{  the  whole  limb 
felt  comfortably  warm,  and  he  had  litde  pafan.  At  nme  o*clodb 
in  the  evening,  I  found  his  skin  cod,  tongue  somewhat  fiirred, 
pulse  100,  wound  easy.  The  leg  and  thigh  quite  aa  warm  as  on 
the  opposite  side,  foot  a  litde  odder.  He  has  had  a  few  rfiert 
slumbers,  and  has  taken  bread,  milk  and  tea.  Totakt  an  opiate 
at  bed  time. 

Wednesday,  7.  A.  M .«*-He  complains  of  onieh  pain  in  die 
back,  occasioned  by  continuing  in  the  same  position,  whAch  pre- 
vented him  from  sleeping.  He  was  therefore  turned  on  Mi 
back,  and  the  knee  bent  and  supported  by  pillows,  as  in  fracture 
of  the  thigh.  He  has  occasional  throbbing,  some  thint,  pdse 
90,  skin  cool.  The  leg  and  thigh  quite  as  warm  as  the  other, 
the  toes  nearly  so.  To  take  lemonade  for  Ms  commcm  Arink. 
One  P.  M.— ^e  has  had  an  hour's  sleep;  cough  somewhat 
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tioiibkaome;  pube  100;  toogue  furred  in  the  middle;  a  litde 
goMOCss  IB  the  belly.  A  gentle  laxative  was  given. 

At  idne  oMock  P.  M.  the  limb  was  hotter  than  the  healthy 
one;  pfube  104,  and  fuller.  He  has  had  considerable  pain  in  the 
bead,  whidi  cootinued  tiU  seven  o'clock,  when  he  had  an  hour's 
refreshing  sleep,  and  awoke  better.  The  pain  in  his  back  con- 
tiMics  troublesome*  He  has  coughed  little,  and  expectorates 
freely.   No  pain,  or  tenuon,  in  the  abdomen;  tongue  moist, 
though  fruredi  urine  hot,  but  not  high-coloured;  no  stool. 
^  Sulph.  magnes.  ^tj. 
Vin.  andm.  gtt.  x« 
Tinct  sennc,  jij* 
Aq.  puns,  ti.  M. 
To  be  tdcen  immediacely,  with  a  saline  draught  every  four 
houia. 

The  heat  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  quite  oppressive. 

Morning  vi^  (second  day.)— -He  passed  the  night  with  only 
an  hour's  sleep;  he  complains  much  of  his  back,  and  a  slight 
headache;  face  flashed;  his  skin  hot  and  dry;  pulse  1 16,  rather 
hard;  no  teuMon  in  the  abdomen;  cough  troublesome  in  the 
night;  water  high-coloured,  and  scanty;  no  stool.  To  six  drams 
of  infusion  of  senna,  and  a  dram  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
half  an  ounce  of  the  liquor  of  acetite  of  ammonia  and  ten  drops 
of  antimonial  wine  were  added.  To  be  taken  every  three  hours 
until  the  bowels  were  opened. 

Noon  visit.— He  had  a  motion  soon  after  I  left  him  in  the 
morning,  and  several  hours  comfortable  sleep  in  the  afternoon. 
Pube  109,  soft;  skin  cod;  less  thirst;  back  easier;  cough  still 
continues.  The  whole  limb  is  comfortably  warm;  he  has  per- 
fect sensation  and  power  of  motion  in  the  toes;  belly  quite  easy. 
To  continue  his  medicbes  till  he  has  another  stool. 

He  had  some  retun  of  fever  towards  evening,  but,  as  it  sub- 
sided, he  had  two  hours  sleep,  and  was  much  refreshed.  Pulse 
106;  head  easy;  tongue  moist  and  clean;  skin  cooler;  urine  hot 
and  high-coloured.  He  has  had  another  stool,  and  has  taken 
plendfuBy  of  pottage,  butter-milk  and  tea.  To  a  dose  of  his  pur- 
gative medicine  were  added  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  to  be 
taken  at  bed  time. 
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Fridaf,  August  Ist,  (the  third  day  after  the  operadoo*)— The 
dressings  are  removed  for  the  first  time.  The  inferior  half  of 
the  wound  is  a  mere  line,  the  superior  half  nearly  so.  There  is 
a  slight  blush  upon  the  edges,  but  no  pain  or  tendemeas;  dis- 
charge moderate  and  healthy;  tongue  clean  and  mobt;  limb 
warm  and  senuble;  appetite  good;  had  a  stool  this  morning. 

Saturday. — He  has  slept  well  the  two  last  nights^  and  has 
taken  broth,  pottage  and  milk;  pulse  84;  tongue  clean;  no  thirst; 
bowels  regular;  limb  comfortable.  The  wound  is  somewhat  se- 
parated above  the  upper  ligature;  discharge  copious  but  quite 
puriform.  The  opiate  to  be  repeated. 

Sunday,  (the  fifth  day).— The  wbund  continues  to  look  wdi; 
discharge  copious;  the  ligatures  from  the  small  vessels  which 
were  divided  in  the  operation  have  come  away;  the  sdtcheSy 
beginning  to  ulcerate,  were  removed  also;  limb  warm  and  easy. 

Monday,  (sixth  day). — Much  as  yesterday,  except  that  his 
cough  was  troublesome  in  the  night.  He  has  also  been  much 
fluttered  by  a  sudden  noise  at  the  door,  but  is  now  calm;  the 
wound  looks  well,  though  a  slough  lines  the  opening  round  the 
upper  ligature;  discharge  somewhat  increased,  but  of  a  proper 
quality;  pulse  82;  appetite  good.  To  take  animal  boA  once  a* 
day,  and  a  pint  of  porter  in  the  twenty*four  hours. 

Tuesday.— -A  week  has  elaped  since  the  operation;  he  con- 
tinues to  go  on  well;  his  general  health  is  good;  bowds  regu* 
lar;  pus  healthy;  the  lower  half  of  the  wound  continues  unit* 
ed  by  adhesion,  except  where  the  stitches  were  inserted.  The 
upper  half  of  the  wound  is  not  more  than  ^  of  an  inch  in  breadth; 
granulations  healthy.  The  slough  surrounding  the  upper  ligature 
is  in  part  removed,  and  little  pain  is  complained  of,  though  c<»- 
siderable  pressure  be  applied  to  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen- 
Wednesday.— -The  patient  has  been  taking,  night  and  morn- 
ing, during  the  three  last  days,  pills  containing  half  a  graun  each 
of  opium,  digitalis,  and  calomel,  and  three  grains  of  rhubaifa;his 
cough  is  now  better,  he  sleeps  well,  and  had  a  stool  this  morning; 
pulse  86;  appetite  good;  discharge  yet  considerable,  but  healthy. 

Friday.-— The  slough  lining  the  aperture  which  I  have  before 
mentioned,  is  come  away;  discharge  yet  copious;  has  a  stool 
daily;  no  pain;  limb  comfortable;  pulse  84,  directly  after  dinner. 

Sunday. — Continues  to  improve;  discharge  not  so  copious. 
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Monday.-— Much  as  yesterday;  discharge  greatly  abated;  gra« 
Qulations  now  closely  surround  the  upper  ligature;  the  lower 
ligature  has  created  little  irritation;  the  wound  is  united  around 
it;  the  pulse  during  the  last  three  days  has  ranged  from  74  to 
80;  tongue  clean;  bowels  regular;  limb  easy. 

Tuesday,  (the  fourteenth  day).— The  skin  over  the  aneuris- 
mal  tumor  can  be  drawn  up  nearly  two  inches,  though  before 
the  operation  it  was  quite  tense;  its  contents  are  fluid;  the  wound 
heals. 

Tuesday.— The  ligatures  came  away  yesterday;  the  patient 
is  allowed  to  set  up  in  bed,  and  to  move  the  limb  occasionally; 
appetite  continues  good;  his  boweb  regular. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  transcribe  further  the  daily  progress 
which  the  patient  made  towards  recovery.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  the  wound  was  litde  larger  than  a  pea;  the  discharge 
was  trifling.  He  was  now  allowed  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  walk 
abuut  the  room;  though  vety  weak,  there  was  no  perceptible 
difference  in  the  strength  or  feeling  of  the  limbs.  The  numbness 
in  the  thigh,  which  had  become  troublesome  before  the  opera- 
tion, still  continues.  The  tumor  decreased  rapidly,  particularly 
towards  the  spine  of  the  ilium.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  the 
swelling  has  decreased  at  least  one-third;  the  wound  is  per* 
fecdy  healed,  and  the  patient  increases  in  strength  daily;  he  is 
now  able  to  take  considerable  exercise,  having  walked  nearly 
two  miles  in  one  day;  the  limbs  are  of  an  equal  strength  and 
thickness,  and  the  numbness  in  the  thigh  quite  removed. 

I  much  regretted  that,  in  this  operation,  I  could  not  adopt 
Mr.  Abemethy's  improved  method  of  tymg  the  artery,  to  its 
full  extent,  since  I  could  not  separate  the  vessel  from  its  con- 
nection, sufficiently  to  admit  of  iu  division,  without  a  degree  of 
violence,  which  would  have  more  than  counterbalanced  the  dai^ 
ger  of  a  short  space  of  the  tube  (between  the  ligatures)  biing 
kft  separated  from  the  surrounding  parts;  yet  I  am  decidedly 
of  opinion,  that  the  chance  of  success  from  the  operation  was 
diminished  by  this  occurrence.  I  would,  however,  in  every  case^ 
apply  a  double  ligature  upon  the  vessel,  since  the  same  process 
which  prevents  the  accession  of  haemorrhage  by  the  application 
of  the  upper  ligature  would  appear  likely  to  hinder  such  an  oc* 
Vol.  III.  ^  « O  N9. 12. 
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currence  from  the  lower  orifice  abo;  and  by  prodacing 
of  the  coau  of  the  vessel  at  two  distinct  poitits,  you  lender  dbe 
ulcerative  process  less  extensive,  and  confine  it,  in  all  Ukefihood^ 
endrely  to  the  space  between  them. 

The  tumor,  at  the  period  of  the  operation,  extended  firoaa 
the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  to  a  short  distance  bota 
the  angle  of  the  pubis;  and  its  apex  rose  so  high,  that  it  ren- 
dered Poupart's  ligament  exceedingly  obscure  in  liiis  space* 
This  rapid  extension  made  me  apprehensive  that  ita  bmm 
would  extend  so  far  under  the  crural  arch,  that  a  sound  part  of 
the  artery  could  not  be  reached  without  considerable  dificoltTw 
This  circumstance  appears  the  mote  likely  to  take  place,  when 
we  consider  the  powerful  resistance  which  the  fincia  of  Ae  dn|^ 
presents  to  the  increase  of  the  tumor  beneath  it,  and  the  corn- 
parative  facility  for  its  ascent  upwards,  where  it  meets  with  re- 
sistance chiefly  from  the  fascia  iliaca  of  Mr.  Cooper.  That  the 
proper  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  in  its  natural  state,  can 
contribute  little  to  prevent  such  an  event,  will  be  easily  conceir- 
ed,  particularly  if  we  agree  with  the  same  skilhil  surgeon,  that 
all  crural  hemise  are  protruded,  in  the  first  place,  into  this  sheash, 
and  that  the  openings  for  the  passage  of  the  lymphatic  vessds 
are  large  enough  to  allow  their  exit  from  it. 

This  event  took  place  in  Mr.  Abemethy's  second  case;  and 
that  it  does  not  more  frequently  occur,  is  owing  to  that  law 
which  Mr.  Hunter  first  noticed,  by  which  extraneous  bodies  ap- 
proach towards  the  surface,  rather  than  in  a  lateral  direcdon, 
and  by  the  pressure  of  the  projected  fluid  producing  condensa* 
tion  of  the  parts  around  it. 

The  probability  of  the  aneurismal  sac  participating  in  the  ir- 
ritation which  the  presence  of  the  ligatures  may  produce,  will 
be  in  proportion  to  their  contiguity.  Mr.  Abemethy,  therefore, 
Tery  judiciously  directs,  that  the  artery  be  tied  as  high  as  possi- 
ble, though  the  difiiculty  of  reaching  it  is  thereby  increased,  and 
diough  in  such  cases  the  surgeon  must  lay  aside  the  knife,  as 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  reach  the  arterial  sheath,  and  conduct  tbe 
future  steps  of  the  operation  by  the  finger,  or  by  a  bluot  in- 
strument introduced  under  the  artery. 

As  the  ulceration  of  the  aneurismal  sac  would,  in  any  case, 
produce  so  much  constitutional  irritation,  as  would  render  thi.<^ 
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opeindon  doubly  hazardous,  (and  from  the  large  stse  which  it 
attained  in  Barnwell's  case,  almost  certainly  fatal,)  it  cannot,  I 
Aink,  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  proceed  to  the  opera* 
tion  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible;  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  flow 
of  blood  through  iu  natural  channel,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  the  collateral  branches,  appears  adequate  to  the  support  of 
vitality  in  the  limb. 

It  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  (because  it  shows  the  favourable  pro- 
gress of  this  branch  of  surgery),  that  though  Cbeselden  trusted 
so  litde  to  this  power,  that  he  had  difficulty  in  believing  the 
event  when  it  had  taken  place  in  the  arm,  the  judicious  bold- 
Bess  of  Mr.  Abemethy  has  clearly  demonstrated,  that  the 
operation  may  be  performed  with  safety  in  any  situation,  where 
anatomy  enables  us  to  reach  a  healthy  portion  of  the  artery. 

That  the  supply  of  blood  was  adequate  to  the  proper  nutri« 
ment  of  the  Umb,  was  in  thb  case  evident  ikom  the  day  of  the 
operation;  although  the  artery  passed  too  near  the  surface  of 
the  tumor,  and  iu  pulsation  downwards  was  too  easily  traced 
to  admit  a  supposition  that  the  circulation,  though  it,  was  much 
impeded.  The  absence  of  extensive  oedema  confirms  this  opi- 
nion, and  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  sac  being  aUnoat  en* 
tiiely  external  to  the  femoral  vein. 

The  secondary  fever  was  much  less  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, especially  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  four  or 
five  firat  days  after  the  operation  amounted  to  70^  in  the  shade. 

Bury^  Lancashire^  Seft.  20fA,  1811. 

p.  S..-*Since  this  operation  I  have  heard  of  a  similar  case  in 
this  neighbourhood:  the  patient  was  allowed  to  die  widx>utany 
eftnt  to  save  him  by  an  operation* 
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A  CaM€  of  an  Umtmted  Fracture  of  the  Thigh^  cured  by  sawing 
off  the^  Ends  of  the  Bone.  By  Griffith  Rowlands,  A£ember 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons^  London^  Senior  Surgeon  ta 
the  General  Infirmary^  and  Surgeon  to  the  Lying-in  Charity^ 
Chester. 

[FnMB  the  Medioo*Cbirttrgical  Trtnsactioiis,  Vol.  II.] 

John  Thomas,  aged  53,  a  tall  strong  man,  was  knocked 
down  by  the  falling  of  a  tree,  which  broke  his  thigh  nearly  m  its 
middle.  A  bone-setter  in  the  neighbourhood  was  called  to  his 
assistance,  who  bound  up  the  limb  and  continued  attending  bim 
many  weeks.  The  poor  man  having  lain  in  bed  for  a  longer 
period  than  was  considered  necessary  by  bis  friends,  in  such 
cases,  took  the  opinion  of  a  regular  practitioner,  who  unde- 
ceived him  as  to  his  prospect  of  recovering,  and  advised  him 
to  place  himself  under  my  care. 

The  patient  being  rather  unwilling  and  very  unequal  to  un* 
dertake  a  journey  of  forty  miles  to  Chester,  contented  himself 
with  wearing  a  strong  leathern  case  round  his  thigh,  wUch 
enabled  bim,  with  crutches,  to  move  from  one  room  to  ano- 
ther. However,  being  at  length  completely  wearied  with  his  in- 
active lite,  and  his  little  farm  greatly  wanting  his  attendance, 
he  was  brought  in  a  cart  and  admitted  into  the  infirmary  on 
the  28th  of  October,  1806,  five  months  after  the  accident.  The 
thigh  at  this  time  was  considerably  wasted,  four  inches  sbortery 
and  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone  so  far  separated,  with  a 
fleshy  substance  between  them,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
bring  them  together. 

He  was  a  man  possessed  of  an  excellent  understanding  and 
firm  resolution.  I  stated  to  him  that  there  was  s  chance  of 
curing  him,  by  sawing  off  the  ends  of  the  bones;  but,  in  attempt- 
ing to  do  80,  I  might  unavoidably  cut  an  artery,  that  woidd 
make  it  necessary  to  take  off  his  thigh  to  save  his  liie.  He  bub- 
mitted  readily  to  the  experiment,  requesting,  if  he  could  not  be 
otherwise  relieved,  that  the  limb  might  be  taken  off.  The  patient 
being  ordered  for  some  days  to  live  on  the  milk  diet,  and  hia 
bowels  being  properly  attended  to,  the  operation  was  periormed, 
on  the  12th  of  November,  in  the  following  manner. 
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A  tourniquet  being  applied,  but  not  tightened,  I  bdgan  an 
incision  three  inches  and  a  half  above  the  fracture,  and  con* 
tinned  it  between  the  rectus  and  vastus  eztemus  muscles,  to 
the  same  length  below  it«  A  few  strokes  of  the  scalpel  laid  the 
bone  bare,  and  the  upper  portion  was  easily  separated  from  its 
connection  with  the  surrounding  parts.  The  end  of  the  lower 
portion  of  bone  was  buried  much  deeper  amongst  the  muscles, 
and  a  firmer  adhesion  had  taken  place;  and  I  was  obliged  to 
proceed  very  slowly  and  cautiously  in  this  part  of  the  opera-> 
tion,  on  account  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  avoiding  an  artery, 
which  beat  strongly  against  my  finger  as  I  directed  the  scalpel. 
Having  thus  far  succeeded  to  my  wishes,  I  passed  a  strong 
plate  of  tin  behind  the  denuded  ends  of  the  bone,  and  being 
provided  with  every  kind  of  saw  likely  to  succeed  in  such  a 
case,  t  judged  the  business  would  be  easily  finished.  In  this  I 
was  disappointed;  for  after  some  disturbance  to  the  patient  and 
much  fatigue  to  myself,  I  found  it  necessary  to  make  an  incK 
sion  across  a  great  part  of  the  vastus  muscle,  by  which  means 
I  was  enabled,  with  a  common  amputating  saw,  very  easily  to 
take  off  the  ends  of  the  bones.  The  upper  portion  being  first 
removed,  I  had  an  extension  made  on  the  limb,  by  which  I  as* 
ceruined  that  two  inches  of  the  lower  portion  was  to  come  off. 
There  not  being  a  single  artery  to  tie,  Uie  lips  of  the  longitudi- 
nal wound  were  brought  together  with  stripe  of  adhesive  plas- 
ter, and  the  lateral  incision  somewhat  appronmated  by  the  same 
means,  but  left  sufficiency  open  to  afford  an  easy  vent  to  the 
discharge  from  the  inside  of  the  wound.  Pledgets  of  cerate  on 
lint  and  tow  were  next  applied,  with  compresses  of  soft  linen 
retained  with  a  tailed  bandage*  A  long  sort  of  strong  splint, 
reaching  from  the  buttock  to  the  foot,  with  a  joint  at  the  knee, 
to  vary  the  posture,  supported  the  limb  underneath,  and  a  com- 
mon wood  splint  on  each  side,  and  one  on  the  top  of  the  diigh, 
made  the  whole  secure.  In  this  state  the  patient  was  laid  in 
bed  on  his  back,  and  by  the  aid  of  an  opiate  passed  an  easy 
night. 

It  would  be  needless  and  tiresome  to  enumerate  the  diflferent 
remedies  emplo}'ed  in  this  case,  which  the  particular  s)rmptoms 
reqiured.  The  wotmd  was  dressed  on  the  16tb,  and  looked  well, 
die  bones  being  perfectly  opposite. 
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The  discharge  was  cons'ideraUei  and  continued  so  ibr  mny 
weeks;  during  which  time,  I  found  the  lateral  incision  of  git«t 
importance,  as  a  convenient  drain  to  the  discharge,  and  I  te* 
commend  it  to  be  adopted  in  all  similar  cases.  The  wound 
was  completely  healed  in  three  months;  but  the  reuiuon  of  the 
bone  was  weak  for  a  long  time.  On  the  fourteenth  of  April, 
1807,  he  returned  home,  and  soon  was  able,  with  a  stick  and  a 
high  heeled  shoe,  to  follow  his  usual  occupation. 

He  died  of  a  fever  about  a  year  ago. 

Though  I  have  several  times  performed  all  the  princ^ial 
operations  that  occur  in  surgery,  and  very  often  many  of  diem, 
I  confess  thift  far  surpassed  any  thing  I  had  ever  undertaken  or 
witnessed,  and  I  am  doubtful  as  to  die  propriety  of  reconunenft- 
hig  it  to  be  done  by  others. 


History  of  Threi  Persons  who  were  nearly  Suffocated^  and  of 
One  who  Perished^  from  the  irresfnrabk  Gases  arising  front 
a  Coal  Fire.  By  David  King,  M.  D. 

([Froin  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  April  I8II.3 

On  Tuesday,  13th  November  last,  a  fire  was  kindkd  in  the 
hold  of  a  vessel  lybg  in  this  harbour,  in  order  to  dry  some  wet 
sails,  and  to  make  it  more  comfortable  for  the  people  that  were 
doing  some  work  there.  In  the  evening  the  fire  was  perfectif 
extinguished,  and  the  captain  gave  strict  orders  for  the  hatchea  ' 
to  be  left  off,  till  about  the  time  the  crew  should  go  to  bed*  His 
injunctions,  however,  had  unfortunately  not  been  attended  to; 
the  hatches  were  put  on,  and  the  vessel  was  shut  up  till  ekven 
at  night,  when  the  crew  got  into  their  usual  births.  The  mate 
slept  in  the  cabin,  and  two  boys,  M^Ilraith  and  M^DiOon,  and 
an  elderly  man,  Thomas  Leslie,  slept  in  the  forecasde;  both  of 
which  stations  are  separated  from  the  hold  only,  by  a  partition 
of  wood.  None  of  the  people  felt  any  thing  disagreeable;  and 
on  that  isccount  they  shut  up  closely  both  the  cabin  and  forecastle* 
Leslie  slept  in  the  same  birth  with  M^Dillon,  who  unfortunate* 
ly  perished,  the  former  at  the  fore  and  the  latter  at  the  back 
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pttrt  of  the  bed;  and  the  other  boy,  M^Ilnuth,  hiy  in  a  bed  by 
himself. 

The  captain  was  surprised  to  find,  when  he  came  on  board, 
•boot  half  past  seven  the  following  morning,  the  crew  all  in  their 
births,  and  the  vessel  shut  up.  He  went  to  the  mate,  to  inquire 
of  htm  the  cause.  The  mate,  who  was  very  listless,  told  him 
diat  it  was  not  drunkenness;  but  he  could  not  account  for  the 
great  debility  and  pain  he  had  in  the  small  of  his  back,  and  in 
his  lower  extremities,  and  begged  the  captun  would  allow  him 
ID  remain  in  bed  a  litde  longer.  The  captain  suspecting,  not- 
withstanding the  mate's  assurances  to  the  contrary,  that  it  might 
be  the  effects  of  drunkenness,  gave  his  consent.  He  then  went 
down  to  the  fbrecasde,  and  there  he  found  M^Ilraith  lying  upon 
the  floor,  who  uttered  a  peculiar  kind  of  cry  upon  touching  him, 
and  the  other  two  in  their  births.  He,  however,  did  not  at  all  ex- 
amine them  minutely,  but  found  them  unable  to  speak,  and,  as 
he  supposed,  dead  drunk.  The  captain  related  the  conduct  of 
his  crew  to  some  seafaring  people  on  the  quay,  and  prevailed 
upon  them  also  to  go  down,  who  all  coasidered  the  crew  in  a  fit 
of  intoxication;  and  they  thought,  therefore,  the  best  plan  was 
to  allow  them  to  sleep  it  out. 

Accordingly,  they  were  left  from  that  time  till  half  past  one 
o'clock  P.  M.,  when  the  captain  suspecting  something  very  re- 
markable in  their  drunkenness,  from  their  being  all  in  a  similar 
state,  and  none  of  them  getting  any  better,  thought  it  prudent 
to  have  diem  brought  on  deck. 

But  it  was  now  too  late;  for  in  one,  M^Dilloo,  the  vital  spurk 
was  gone,  and  his  bed«fellow,  Leslie,  was  nearly  lifeless.  The 
boy,  M^Ilraith,  was  scarcely  able  to  utter  a  strange  cry,  and  the 
mate,  who  was  in  the  cabin,  to  be  made  sensible  of  his  situa« 
tion* 

The  whole  were  removed  to  a  house  a  few  paces  from  the 
quay,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw  them. 

M^DtDon  had  great  suffusion  of  the  foce,  neck,  and  upper  ex* 
tremities,  which  were  tumid,  and  pitted  on  pressure.  The  eyes 
were  turgid,  but  retained  nearly  their  lustre;  the  lips  were  black, 
and  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  immovably  clenched  against 
those  of  the  upper.  The  extremities  were  cold  and  rigid;  the 
fingers  and  toes  were  curved  inwards,  as  in  severe  epileptic  fits; 
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the  nottrils  seemed  dilated^  aad  dimwn  a  little  upwaidsi  mad, 
were  filled  with  a  thin  bloody  froth. 

The  windows  and  doors  of  the' room  were  thrown  open;  die 
lungs  were  repeatedly  dilated,  by  means  of  a  quill  put  into  one 
nostril,  whilst  the  other  and  the  mouth  were  shut,  and  pressure 
was  made  upon  the  larynx,  to  prevent,  during  the  inflation,  anjr 
air  from  getting  down  the  cnophagus*  By  this  artificial  respimi* 
don,  a  great  quantity  of  a  mucous  froth  came  from  the  nostrils. 
A  vein  was  opened,  but  no  blood  came.  Frictions,  and  the  a{^ 
plication  of  warm  irons  and  flannels  were  also  had  recourse  ca; 
but  every  attempt  to  restore  animation  proved  fruidess. 

Thomas  Leslie  had  also  considerable  suifusion  of  face; his  eye- 
lids  and  mouth  were  closely  shut,  and  his  breathing,  which  was 
interrupted  with  sobs,  had  a  peculiar  rattling  noise.  His  pulse 
was  small,  and  about  96;  his  toes  and  fingisrs  curved,  his  joints 
all  inflexible,  and  his  extremities  somewhat  cold. 

Cold  water  was  dashed  upon  his  face,  and  hartshorn  rubbed 
about  his  mouth  and  nostrib,  and  volatile  salts  were  occasionally 
applied  to  his  nose;  all  of  which  caused  him,  after  aUttle,  to 
Corrugate  his  face,  and  to  make  fuller  inspirations.  Warm  itods 
and  flannels  were  applied  to  his  lower  extremities,  and  an  ene* 
ma,  composed  of  1^  drachms  of  hartshorn,  in  about  1^  gills  of 
warm  water,  was  administered  with  considerable  difficulty,  from 
the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  ani,  and  the  rigid  state  of  the 
thighs.  About  eight  ounces  of  blood  were  taken,  without  any 
apparent  effect  en  the  pulse.  His  mouth  was  forced  a  litde  open 
with  the  end  of  a  spoon,  and  a  little  warm  wine  and  water  given, 
but  was  swallowed  with  considerable  difficulty.  As  soon  as  the 
warm  bath  was  gotten  ready,  which  was  in  half  an  hour,  he  was 
immersed  in  it,  with  the  head  a  little  raised,  for  about  ten  mi- 
nutes, when  his  pulse  became  fuller  and  stronger,  and  his  joints 
more  flexible.  He  seemed,  however,  insensible  to  every  thing 
but  to  the  volatile  salt,,  when  applied  to  his  nostrils,  or  to  cold 
water  thrown  upon  the  face,  both  of  which  were  occasionally 
employed.  In  the  evening,  I  found  his  pulse  was  rather  fuller, 
and  84,  his  respiration  less  noisy,  and  his  limbs  more  flexible. 
A  stimulant  enema,  of  senna  and  sulph.  magnesia  was  admi- 
nistered, by  which  one  stool  was  produced,  involuntarily  dischar- 
ged. A  common  enema  was  administered  in  three  hours  after- 
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wufds,  which  procured  one  scanty  stool,  alsa  involuntary*  The 
report  which  the  attendants  gave  next  morning,  15th«  was,  that 
they  had  gotten  him  to  swallow  some  wine  and  water,  and 
soup  occasionally,  but  that  he  was  apparently  insensible  to  eveiy 
thing  that  was  going  on  about  him;  that  he  never  once  attempt- 
ed to  open  his  eyes,  and  that  he  was  frequently  bedewed  with 
a  warm  sweat,  which  was  general  over  the  body.  As  he  now 
swallowed  with  considerable  «ase,  an  infusion  of  senna  was 
given  him  at  intervals,  which  not  operating  in  six  hours,  a  bolus 
•f  jalap  and  calomel  was  ordered.  In  about  three  hours  after, 
he  had  two  or  three  plentiful  stoob,  which  were  involuntarily 
discharged.  About  ten  oVlock  at  night,  his  breathing  became 
very  laboured,  in  consequence  of  which  I  was  sent  for.  I  per- 
ceived his  features  were  now  much  shrunk,  his  mouth  was  very 
open,  pulse  120,  and  weaker,  respiration  hurried,  and  he  lay 
perfectly  extended  on  his  back.  There  was  no  coldness  of  his 
extremities,  which  might  have  been  accounted  for  from  their 
being  constantly  surrounded  with  warm  irons  and  flannels.  Sina- 
pisms were  applied  to  the  inside  of  his  thighs,  and  cloths,  soaked 
in  vinegar  and  water,  to  his  head.  In  less  than  an  hour  he  be- 
gan to  draw  up  his  limbs,  and  appeared  to  feel  some  uneasiness 
from  the  sinapisms,  which  were  taken  off,  and  applied  at  inter- 
vab  only.  During  the  night  he  took  some  bread-beriy,  and 
towards  the  morning  of  16th,  he  understood  what  was  said  to 
him,  and,  for  the  first  time,  raised  one  of  his  eyelids;  but  had 
no  recollection  of  what  had  passed  from  the  time  he  went  to 
bed  on  13th.  His  bladder  was  very  much  distended  widi  urine, 
but  he  was  unable  to  get  any  passed,  though  he  had  made  se* 
vend  unsuccessful  attempts,  and  had  rendered  several  liquid 
stools.  A  catheter  was  introduced  into  his  bUdder,  5\  lbs.  of 
urine,  of  its  natural  appearance,  were  drawn  off,  which  gave 
him  great  relief.  This  operation  had  to  be  repeated  for  three 
•r  four  days  afterwards;  and  as  his  stools,  Uiough  frequent, 
were  black,  and  accompanied  with  tenesmus,  he  was  frequendy 
purged,  and  immersed  in  the  warm  bath  at  ni^^t. 

'  "  M*Ilraidi,  who  was  in  another  apartment  of  the  house, 

was  blooded  soon  after  he  was  brought  out  of  the  vessel.  I  saw 

him  soon  after  the  bleeding,  which  had  been  to  the  extent  of  12 

or  14  ounces,  and  lus  pulse  was  then  scarcely  to  be  leh.  He 

Vol.  IIL  a  P  No.  W. 
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looked  wiblty  around  htm,  raised  hioiaelf  frequendy,  as  if  he 
had  some  dti&culty  of  breathing  in  the  horiaontal  posture.  He 
teiused  ererjr  diing  that  was  offered  him  to  swallow,  m&d  spoke 
incoheraidy.  He  was  immediately  put  Into  the  warm  bath,  and 
was  kept  immersed  for  ten  minutes,  when  his  poise  became 
feller  and  stronger,  and  he  now  swallowed  a  litde  wine  and 
water.  In  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  he  had  a  bokis  of  jalap  and 
calomel,  which  operated  fully  in  three  hours  after  it  had  been 
swaOowed,  when  he  found  himself  very  easy,  md  his  skin  as* 
sumed  its  natural  appearance.  I  did  not  see  him  after  diis;  but 
I  undenitood  he  had  a  slight  discharge  of  blood  by  stool,  for  a 
few  subsequent  days. 

The  mate  also  lost  a  few  ounces  of  Mood,  which  he  bore 
perfectly  weQ.  He  had  a  bolus  of  jalap  and  calomel,  from  the 
operation  of  which  he  found  much  relief.  He  was  able  next  day 
to  walk  about,  but  felt  weak,  had  slight  head-aches,  a  moderate 
diarrhaeai  and  a  trifling  discharge  of  blood  from  his  nose  and 
lungs  occasionally,  for  the  two  or  three  following  days. 

In  the  above  cases,  I  think  we  have  examples,  where  the 
noxious  gases  arising  from  combustible  matter,  have  entered 
the  lungs,  and  have  been  taken  into  the  course  of  circulation. 

We  must  suppose  this  from  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  people  were  exposed,  and  from  these  gases  being  in  no 
considerable  quantity,  only  gradually  penetrating  through  the 
seams  of  the  partitions,  which  separated  the  cabin  and  forecast 
'de  from  the  bold,  where  the  fire  had  heen  burning,  and  the  wet 
set  to  dry. 

The  most  prominent  external  appearances  in  them  were,  the 
great  lividity  of  the  surface,  the  inflexible  condition  of  the  ex* 
tremities,  the  fingers  and  toes  curved,  the  mouth  shut,  the  nos- 
trils diluted,  and  the  great  debility  of  the  animal  functions.  It  is 
impossible  to  say,  from  the  three  cases  of  the  persons  who  were 
sleeping  in  the  forecastle,  whether  the  young  or  the  old,  the 
weak  or  the  robust,  resist  the  deleterious  effects  of  these  gases, 
longest.  For  M^Dillon,  aged  17,  healthy  and  robust,  lay  at  the 
back  part  of  the  birth,  which  was  enclosed  on  all  sides,  except 
at  the  fore-port,  with  boards,  where  Leslie,  aged  53,  lay.  The 
latter  would  inhale  the  gases  much  diluted,  whilst  the  former 
must  have  received  them  more  concentrated.  M^Ilraith,  aged 
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11,  recollected  his  getting  up,  sometime  during  the  night,  to  take 
a  drink  of  water,  but  was  unable  to  speak,  or  pt  up  the  ladder, 
or  even  back  into  his  bed,  and  had  lain  therefore  on  the  floor  till 
the  morning,  when  he  was  lifted  into  his  birth.  In  an  hour  or 
two  after,  he  had  been,  taken  out  of  bed  by  his  mother,  who 
washed  his  hands  and  faee  with  cold  water;  and,  little  anspeetv 
ing  die  real  cause  of  her  son's  ilhiess,  had  again  put  him  into 
his  bed*  The  mate,  aged  S3,  lay  m  a  more  roomy  apartment, 
the  cabin,  where  the  pure  air  wotdd  get  access  by  the  funnel  for 
the  chimney,  and  where  the  gases  must  even  have  been  less  in 
quantity,  from  the  partition  which  separated  it  from  the  hold 
being  stronger  and  more  complete. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I  was  denied  permission  to  open 
the  cranium  and  thorax  of  the  body  of  M^Dillon,  by  which  th^ 
true  state  of  the  brain  and  lungs  could  have  been  ascertained* 

I  have  omitted  to  say,  that  the  above  persons  were  more  than 
once  visited  by  Or.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Whiteside  of  this  town, 
with  whose  approbation  I  followed  the  treatment  I  have  JHSt 
related. 

Ayr^  Sandgaie^  IQth  Dec.  1810. 
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Du9€rtatio  InauguraRs  dt  Effecttbua  Arsenici  in  Varios  Or- 
ganum99^  necnon  de  indiciis  quibusdam  veneficit  ab  Arsemca 
Ulati;  ^uam  prtuide^  C  F.  Kielmayer  fublicc  defendH^  Jan. 
1808*  Auctor  Georg.  Fried.  Jaeger,  Stuttgardianus,  7B 
p«  8vo.  Tubings* 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  Januarj,  18U.) 

We  have  not  seen  the  original  of  this  inaugural  dissertadoa; 
but  a  very  full  analysis  of  it  has  been  inserted  in  Gehlen's 
Chemical  and  Physical  Journal,  by  Dr.  Siegwart,  which  con- 
tains several  original  observations,  worthy  of  bein|^  generally 
known. 

Dr.  Jaeger  has  examined  the  eflfects  of  arsenic  on  all  classes 
of  \\\  ing  organized  bodies,  vegetable  and  animal,  and  had  aa 
opportunity  of  observing  its  effects  upon  a  girl  twelve  years 
of  age,  who  was  poisoned  by  drinking  water  which  had  stood 
upon  the  black  oxide  of  arsenic  {cohaltum  officinarum). 

Most  of  his  experiments  were  made  with  a  solution  of 
white  oxide  of  arsenic  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
sixteen,  or  with  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  four.  The  latter,  diluted  with  water,  operated  upoo 
all  organic  bodies  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former,  but  more 
quickly  and  obviously. 

The  general  conclusions  which  he  has  drawn  from  his 
experiments  on  the  vegetable  kingdom  are,  that  arsenic  is 
a  general  aod  pretty  quick  poison  for  plants  at  every  period 
of  their  life,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few  of  the 
wmplest  forms  of  vegetable  existence;  that  their  death  was 
kiduced  by  means  of  the  gradual  absorption  and  distribution 
•f  the  poison  by  the  vessels  and  cellular  membrane,  so  that 
the  parts  died  in  succession,  as  the  particles  of  the  poison 
reached  them;  that  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  poison- 
ed plants,  were  the  consequence  of  the  chemical  action  of  the 
poison,  and  that  the  irritability  (of  the  mimosa)  seemed  to  be 
exhausted  before  general  death  destroyed  the  whole 
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The  author  found  arsenic  also  to  be  a  quick  and  destractive 
poison  to  animals,  when  applied  in  sufficient  doses,  and  to  a 
proper  organ.  The  death  was  preceded,  in  every  instance, 
from  the  infusory  animalcuhe  up  to  man,  by  inordinate  mo- 
tions, and  the  secretion  of  lymph  was  increased  most  re- 
markably from  the  mucous  membranes.   Frequent  fluid  stools 
took  place  in  all  classes  of  animals;  in  those  in  which  mucus  is 
secreted  on  the  surface,  it  was  remarkably  increased,  and 
crabs  ejected  a  great  deal  of  froth  from  the  bronchial  openings. 
The  power  of  voluntary  motion  and  susceptibility  for  external 
stimuli  decreased,  as  well  as  for  the  stimulus  of  galvanism, 
after  death;  the  respiration  of  those  animals  which  breathe 
by  lungs,  became  difficult  and  laborious,  and  warm-blooded 
animals  experienced  extraordinary  thirst.  In  birds  and  mam- 
malia, frequent  and  violent  vomiting  took  place,  and  com- 
monly was  the  commencement  of  the  scene  to  which  convul- 
sions put  an  end.  Rabbits,  however,  which  ruminate,  did  not 
vomit.  In  other  respects,  our  author  did  not  discover  any 
difference  either  in  the  mammalia  or  birds,  between  those 
which  lived  on  animal  or  on  vegetable  food.  Dogs  and  cats 
gave  the  first  indication  of  their  uneasiness,  by  a  change  in 
their  voice;  but  the  girl  already  mentioned  made  no  complaint 
of  pain,  not  even  when  she  was  asked  about  it.  She  retained 
her  senses  to  the  last,  knew  the  persons  around  her,  and  in- 
quired for  what  she  wanted. 

Arsenic  exerted  the  most  powerful  effects,  when  it  was 
injected  into  the  veins,  or  applied  to  a  bleeding  wound;  next, 
when  it  was  introduced  into  the  stomach,  but  less  so  when 
injected  into  the  large  intestines,  which  have  fewer  absorbing 
vessels.  Applied  to  the  sound  skin,  and  to  a  wounded  muscle, 
if  dry,  it  seldom  produced  any  effect;  and  animals  covered 
with  scales  or  shelb,  did  not  suffer  at  all  from  the  external 
application  of  arsenic.  Applied  directly  to  the  nerves,  it  was 
inert.  Lastly,  he  found  that  animals  were  never  killed  more 
certainly  or  quickly  by  arsenic  than  when  it  was  injected  into 
the  abdomen.  But  upon  this  he  lays  no  stress,  as  the  same 
effects  were  produced  by  most  infusions.  Younger  and  smaller 
aniosals  died  sooner  than  such  as  were  older  and  larger.  Birds, 
notwithstanding  their  more  irritable  nature,  were  less  sensiblr 


to  iu  cibcts  than  amphibia.  A  female  frog,  during  eopdm- 
tion,  when  the  irritability  is  greatly  increased^  waa  toacwibie 
to  a  doae  which  killed  it  at  another  time*  Tadp<4c«  <lied  looaey 
than  frogs,  but  the  larv«  of  flies  were  less  susceptible  than  lihe 
perfect  insect* 

In  whatever  way  the  arsenic  waa  applied.  Dr.  Jaeger  ob- 
served  after  death  no  change  upon  the  skin,  except  the  pale^ 
ness,  and  some  blue  spots  nine  hours  after  the  death,  upon  the 
giri  already  mentioned*  The  gullet,  and  in  birds  also  the  crop, 
exhibited  generally  a  slight  redness,  then  furdier  down  purple- 
red  stripes,  more  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cardia;  which, 
as  well  as  the  stomach  itself,  in  animak  having  a  soft  viUoQa 
coat  to  their  stomachs,  was  sometimes  of  an  uniform  purple^ 
red  colour,  and  sometimes  spotted  with  it,  without  any  difler- 
ence  from  the  mode  of  applying  or  form  of  the  poisoni  but  the 
muscular  stomach  of  graminivorous  birds  shewed  no  appear- 
ance of  redness,  and  in  the  aponeurotic  portion  of  the  stomach 
of  a  horse  poisoned  by  arsenic,  there  were  no  trsces  of  in. 
flammation,  which  was  otherwise  generaL  The  villoQs  co«t 
of  the  stomach  is  almost  always  softened,  and  as  if  mriberaied^ 
and  also  somewhat  swollen;  and  in  general  it  can  be  easily  torn 
or  rubbed  off  in  pieces  with  the  finger  from  the  coat  beneath  it» 
The  inflammatory  redness  is  not  seated  in  the  villous  coat, 
which  remains  perfecdy  white,  but  in  what  is  called  the 
nervous  coat,  which  is  remarkably  red,  and  exhiUts  eveiy 
where  purple-red  tvarts  or  eminences;  but  the  author  often 
saw  this  separation  of  the  villous  from  the  nervous  coat, 
without  any  inflammatory  redness  of  the  latter*  These  changes 
continue,  though  in  a  less  degree,  through  the  small  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  large  intestines,  which  is  in  general  free  from 
them,  and  only  contains  an  increased  quantity  of  effused 
mucus;  but  the  rectum  again  is  inflamed,  and  its  inner  coat 
swollen  and  softened.  These  appearances  are  not  constant 
and  are  very  various  in  degree*  Thus,  our  author  discovered 
no  traces  of  inflammation  in  the  stomach  or  intestines  of  a 
bird,  and  a  rabbit  to  which  arsenic  was  administered  by  the 
mouth,  or  of  another  rabbit,  into  whose  abdomen  it  waa 
injected* 

The  other  mucous  membranes  were  less  generally  aflfectcd, 


\»xt  our  author  aometiines  found  the  trachea  red  and  faiflamedv 
and  an  one  inttancef  the  urethra  of  a  dog.  The  serous  mem* 
branes,  which  receive  less  blood  and  more  lymphatic  vessels^ 
are  little  changed*  Our  author  never  observed  real  inflamma* 
tton  4>f  the  peritoneum,  but  the  vessels,  and  especially  the 
veins  of  that  part  of  it  which  surround  the  intestines^  mesen* 
tery,  and  omentum,  were  always  turgid  with  sugnating  blood. 

The  voluntary  muscles  were  constantly  and  universally 
rigid;  the  limbs  sometimes  bent,  but  generally  extended;  the 
heart,  urinary  bladder,  gall-bladder,  and  intestines  were  rarely 
contracted,  but  frequendy  distended  by  their  contents. 

The  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  scarcely  exhibited  any  change. 
But  the  veins,  especially  of  the  abdomen,  were  constantly 
turgid  with  much  black  fluid  blood,  generally  mixed  with 
some  fiocculi*  A  similar  stagnation  is  observed  in  the  cavities 
of  the  heart,  especially  of  the  right  side,  and  coagula  are  very 
seldom  foimd .  in  them.  Sometimes  the  lungs  are  also  filled 
with  extravasated  fluid,  but  in  general  they  are  perfecdy 
natural.  In  no  other  place  was  extravasated  blood  observed 
by  our  author,  but  the  veins  were  everywhere  full  of  black 
fluid  blood.  In  the  brain  and  nerves,  there  was  nothing  imna- 
tural,  nor  in  the  variotis  absorbent  and  secreting  organs. 

The  putrefaction  of  animals  seemed  neither  to  be  hastened 
nor  retarded  by  their  being  poisoned  with  arsenic,  whether 
they  were  buried  or  nou  The  generation  of  infusoiy  animals, 
the  production  of  larv«  and  subterraneous  vegetation  in  and 
about  the  bodies  of  poisoned  animals,  took  place  as  usual.  Our 
author  is  particular  in  these  observations,  because  accelerated 
and  retarded  putrefaction  have  been  alternately  enumerated 
among  the  proofs  of  death  by  arsenic  However,  it  may  be  re* 
marked,  that  the  immediate  contact  of  the  arsenical  solution, 
seemed  in  some  degree  to  retard  the  putrefaction  of  the  part 
to  which  it  was  applied  in  suflBcient  quandty. 

Arsenical  acid  produced  exactly  similar  effects,  and  in  a 
greater  degree. 

So  much  for  the  general  eflecu  of  arsenic;  the  following 
heal  effects  were  also  noted.  The  green  colour  of  the  skin  of 
a  salamander  was  destroyed.  l*he  sound  skin  was  seldom 
at  all  affected  by  it.  When  the  arsenic  was  applied  to  the 
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woaaded  skin,  it  was  never  obsenrcd  after  deadi  to  be  gan^* 
grenoos  or  inflamed,  was  rarely  swelled,  was  generally  pale, 
and,  for  a  consideraUe  extent,  the  sobcaianeous  cellular  n&eia* 
hrane  was  filled  with  much  stagnant  gelatinous  fluid.  Xhe 
esophagus,  stomach,  and  intesdnes  were  commonly,  though 
not  always,  inflamed,  when  arBenic  was  administered  by  the 
mouth.  In  the  girl  already  noticed,  there  was  only  a  sligfat 
spotted  redness  about  the  cardia,  a  discoloration  of  the  bot* 
tom  of  the  stomach,  and  a  very  sroaU  brown  spot  where  tbe 
villous  coat  seemed  as  if  superficially  burnt.  Our  audior  never 
observed  real  erosions,  ulcerations,  and  gangrene  of  the  viscera. 
The  peritoneum  was  not  inflamed  in  those  animals  which  were 
killed  by  injecting  an  arsenical  solution  into  the  abdomen. 
The  local  application  of  arsenic  generally  rendered  the  noscks 
white,  but  seldom  inflamed,  and  caused  an  increased  secretioa 
of  serous  fluid  into  the  spaces  between  them.  The  nerves 
were  not  afiected,  and  the  blood-vessels  very  litde.   In  die 
horse  already  mentioned,  and  into  whose  jugular  vein  two 
or  three  ounces  of  arsenical  solution    were  injected,  and 
which  was  put  to  death  twenty-nine  hours  afterwards,  there 
were  only  some  discoloured  spots  in  the  left  ventricle.   When 
blood  was  received  into  an  arsenical  solution,  the  whole  mass 
became  black  and  gelatinous  in  appearance,  then  a  coagnlum 
formed  in  the  centre,  but  it  remained  soft,  and  not  defined, 
and  never  acquired  the  bright  red  colour  on  the  surfiice. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  our  author's  reasons 
for  his  opinion  concerning  the  manner  in  which  s^rsenic  acts. 
He  adduces  arguments  to  prove,  that  arsenic  does  not  act 
mechanically  l)y  the  sharpness  of  its  particles,  nor  by  its  local 
action  on  the  stomach,  nor  in  the  manner  of  the  acrid  poisons 
or  dephlogisticating  substances,  nor  upon  the  nervous  system; 
but  is  analogous  to  the  poison  of  the  viper  and  ticunas,  which 
act  primarily  upon  the  blood. 

We  shall,  however,  extract  more  fully  the  observations  of 
our  author  on  the  proofs  of  poisoning  by  arsenic.  These  are 
of  two  kinds.  The  pathological  proofs  derived  from  the  symp- 
toms which  precede  death,  the  appearances  of  the  body  after 
death;  and  the  chemical  proofs  derived  from  the  propertiea  of 
arsenic. 
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With  regard  to  the  first,  he  thinks  it  sufficient  to  mention, 
that  not  only  several  of  them  are  often  common  in  other  dia* 
eases,  and  that  there  is  almost  none  of  them  which  have  not 
occasionally  been  wanting,  and  that  even  several  of  them  have 
been  wanting  at  the  same  time.  Hence  these  signs,  collectively, 
only  render  the  poisoning  by  arsenic,  and  the  death  from  that 
cause,  probable;  certainty  cannot  be  obtained  but  from  the 
chemical  proofs* 

The  chemical  proofs  consist  either  in  separating  the  arsenic 
from  the  matters  mixed  with  it,  so  that  it  can  be  recognized 
by  iu  physical  properties,  or  in  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of 
re-agents,  which  form  compounds,  distinguished  by  particular 
character^.  Among  the  re«agents  used  for  the  detection  of 
arsenic,  our  author  thinks  that  the  preference  is  due  to  lime-* 
water,  ammoniaret  of  copper,  and  hydro-sulphuretted  water* 

Lime-water  must  be  used  recently  prepared,  and  hot*  Our 
author  found  that  it  was  sufficiently  delicate  to  precipitate 
l-30th  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  when  dissolved  in  100  grains  of 
water,  or  l-40th  in  50  grains* 

A  saturated  solution  of  ammoniaret  of  copper,  is  a  much 
more  delicate  test,  for  it  strikes  an  evident  green  colour  with 
a  solution  of  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  which  contains  but  l-500th 
of  a  grain  dissolved  in  50  grains  of  water. 

**  The  precaution,''  he  however  adds,  **  which  Rose  dis* 
covered  in  regard  to  this  re-agent,  when  added  to  fluids  con- 
taining tannin,  I  found  to  be  perfectly  necessary  and  well 
founded;  for  although  an  infusion  of  tea  did  not,  in  my  experi- 
ments, prevent  the  usual  reaction  of  a  dilute  solution  of  arsenic, 
on  ammoniareted  copper,  as  Rose  imagines,*  1  could  not  ob^ 
tain  any  reaction  of  ammoniareted  copper,  upon  the  decoction 
of  the  herbs  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  rabbit  poisoned  by 
arsenic,  although  other  experiments  indicated  sufficiently  thtf 
presence  of  the  arsenic*" 

Water  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  formed  by 
the  action  of  diluted  muriatic  acid  on  sulphuretted  iron,  is 

*  Geblen  observes,  in  a  foot-note,  that  this  difference  of  observation 
nrobably  depended  on  the  difference  of  astringency  in  the  kinds  of  tea 
employ ed{  for  otherwise  he  found  the  phenomenon  to  be  certain. 
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also  a  vety  delicate  re-agent.  Our  author  found  it  capaUe  of 
detecting,  by  producing  an  obviooa  yellow  colour,  arsenic  in  a 
solution  which  contained  only  l*1000th  part  of  a  grain  of  ab- 
solute weight,  and  in  which  it  bore  the  proportion  to  the  water 
only  of  one  to  50,000  or  60,000.  The  small  proportion  of 
muriatic  acid,  which  this  hydro-sulphuretted  water  always 
contains,  does  not  seem  to  injure  its  delicacy,  when  the  gaa  is 
prepared  with  a  moderate  heat;  but  it  must  always  be  iresh^ 
lest  it  lose  its  strength  by  keeping. 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  the  other  method  of  analysis^ 
by  separating  the  arsenic  from  the  substances  with  whkh  it  is 
mixed,  so  as  to  recognize  it  by  its  physical  properties.  The 
most  common  is  the  converting  the  arsenic  into  vapour,  by 
laying  it  on  red  coals,  or  on  copper  heated  to  a  dull  red.  In 
this  way  our  author  was  'sensible  of  the  garlic  smell  of  the 
tenth  of  a  grain  mixed  with  sugar;  but  he  observes,  that  it  is  a 
very  insufficient  test,  as  it  depends  upoxk  the  accuracy  of  smell 
of  the  experimenter,  and  besides,  phosphorus  and  zinc  emit 
a  similar  odour.  But,  by  collecting  the  vapours,  so  that  the 
arsenic  assumes  its  metallic  state,  we  have  an  absolutely  cer- 
tain test.  In  this  way  Rose  asserts,  that  he  was  able  to  detect 
the  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  mixed  with  animal  matters; 
and  our  author  obtained  a  very  evident  sublimate  from  the 
stomach  and  duodenum  of  a  rabbit,  poisoned  with  two  grains, 
and  also  from  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  and  its  contents, 
of  the  girl  already  mentioned,  who  was  poisoned  by  swallow- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  black  oxide  of  arsenic.  As  an  addi- 
tional method  of  obuintng  arsenic  in  its  metallic  form,  our 
author  proposes,  in  consequence  of  Davy's  discoveries,  the 
use  of  the  galvanic  pile. 

This  section  is  concluded  by  a  comparison  of  the  advmitages 
of  the  methods  proposed  by  Hahnemann  and  Rose  for  the 
detection  of  arsenic;  but  as  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
an  exact  detail  of  these  methods,  it  is  not  vtry  intelligible. 
The  following  extract  from  a  note  by  Gehlen  gives,  however, 
some  account  of  the  latter. 

"  It  was  by  no  means  Rose's  meaning  to  confine  the  proof  to 
the  obtaining  arsenic  by  sublimation,  but  he  considered  it  as 
absolutely  necessary,  when  no  arsenic  in  substance  was  found. 
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because  the  analysis  of  die  suspeoied  substaace,  or  of  the 
iuid  obtained  from  it  bjr  re-agents^  wiUiout  the  proper  pre- 
cautions prescribed  by  him,  is,  upon  the  grounds  stated  by 
him,  very  uncertain.  An  accident,  which  might  render  the 
aublimation  abortive,  such  as  die  breaking  of  the  vessel, 
might  also  happen  in  the  other  methods,  and  destroy  the 
materials;  and  in  this  case,  with  Rose's  procedure,  we  had 
])reviously  obuined  three  tests;  the  precipitation  with  lime- 
water;  the  garlic  smell  by  heating  a  small  quantity  of  the 
precipitate  upon  charcoal,  with  the  blow-pipe,  and  the  analysis 
of  a  part  of  the  fluid  boiled  with  nitric  acid,*  and  neutraliKed 
on  purpose  with  water  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen* 
For  the  ammoniaret  of  copper,  which  is  almost  always  inap- 
plicable where  there  are  animal  fluids,  becomes  in  this  case 
absolutely  so,  on  account  of  the  formation  of  the  yellow  bitter 
principle,  which  it  also  precipitates." 

Our  readers  will  have  perceived,  that  this  dissertation  ia  of 
considerable  value,  and  will  perhaps  sympathize  with  the  re- 
gret which  we  feel,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the 
origioaL  Although  too  much  of  it  seems  to  be  devoted  to  a 
theoretical  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  arsenic  acts 
upon  living  bodies  as  a  poison,  yet  it  seems  to  contain  mudi 
useful  information  upon  two  important  practical  points;  the 
symptoms  produced  by  arsenic,  in  various  cbisses  of  animals, 
and  the  means  of  detecting  it  by  analysis. 

Every  person  who  has  become  interested  in  either  of  these 
subjects,  must  have  discovered,  with  regret,  how  imperfect 
our  knowledge  of  them  is,  and  how  very  dificult  it  is  to 
obtain  or  increase  it.  Systematic  writers  upon  poisons,  have 
jumUed  together  the  symptoms  of  various  doses  operating 
under  different  circumstances,  without  discriminating  the  con* 
stant  effects,  if  there  be  any,  from  the  common  or  usual  effects; 
nay,  they  have  drawn  their  descriptions  of  the  effecu  of 
poisons,  not  only  from  diflerent  poisons  of  the  same  class,  but 
even  from  poisons  of  different  classes,  and  from  their  effecu 
upon  animals  of  different  daises.  Poison  must  still  be  studied 
in  the  way  of  induction.  We  must  collect  all  the  special  facu 

*  Rose  scemi  to  employ  nitric  acid  for  destroying  the  animal  matter,  with 
wliieh  the  anenic  it  mixed. 
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and  obMnrttioiM;  we  most  compare  and 
and  proceed  no  farther  in  our  general  infi 
(acu  warrant* 

Hahnemann,  who  has  written  a  book  upon 
adopted  a  claMtfication  of  poitoning,  by  means  of  k» 
thrre  degrees*    When  death  follows  the  exhibmoa  of 
poison  within  twenty*four  hours,  it  constitutes  the  ~ 
and  when  later  than  twenty-four  hours,  the  second  degree; 
when  the  case,  though  attended  with  dangerous 
not  terminate  fsuUy,  it  belongs  to  the  third  class. 

Adopting,  then,  this  division  of  Hahnemann,  as 
least  useful,  we  shall  attempt  a  description  of  the  eflccia  of 
arsenic  upon  the  human  body,  from  a  careful  compariaoo  of 
all  the  cases  which  have  occurred  to  us  in  the  course  of  cnit 
reading* 

In  the  slightest  case  in  which  the  operation  of  arsenic  is 
recorded  as  producing  poisonous  effects,  the  symptoms  are 
uneasiness  at  the  prcecordia,  and  a  sense  of  heat  there*  These 
symptoms  are  worthy  of  notice,  not  so  much  as  a  character  of 
poisoning,  as,  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  on  account  of  their 
giving  us  a  very  significant  warning  when  we  are  trying  arsenic 
as  a  remedy,  diat  we  have  pushed  it  to  the  utmost  that  any 
prudent  practitioner  would  venture  upon.  Where  the  dose  of 
poison  is  somewhat  greater,  but  not  sufficient  to  produce 
death,  violent  vomiting  is  commonly  the  first  symptom,  al- 
though, in  some  instances,  it  is  preceded  by  a  sense  of  heat  in 
the  tongue  and  throat;  in  other  cases  these  sensations  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned  as  not  felt  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease.  In  these  cases,  when  the  vomiting  is  instant,  and  the 
poison  has  been  taken  on  a  full  stomach,  the  patient  seems  to 
owe  his  escape  to  the  poison  being  discharged  before  it  has 
time  to  act*  The  next  symptom  which  claims  our  attention  is 
the  purging^  somedmes  of  blood;  but  purging  occurs  less  fre- 
quentlv  in  this  slight  degree  of  poisoning  than  in  the  more 
severe  cases.  In  the  region  of  the  atomadi  and  bowels,  pais 
is  frequently  felt,  but  it  is  oitos  rather  an  insupportable  oaca- 

sineas  and  oppression  than  pain  properiy  so  cded.  The  sMsach 
i«  not  described  as  swelling;  and  in  one  case,  where  tfaeie  wis 
h)c<up«  eructadon,  and  difficulty  of  breailung,  it  is  cxpvesdr 
mentioned,  that  it  was  not  tense  or  swdled. 
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A  sensation  of  coldness,  especially  in  the  extremities,  and 
cold  sweat,  seems  to  have  been  almost  alwrays  present,  with 
general  paleness,  and  paleness  of  the  countenance;  in  some 
cases  languor,  faintishness,  and  a  tendency  to  sleep.  In  this 
degree  of  poisoning,  convulsions  are  not  frequently  observed, 
and  the  thirst  and  fever  seem  to  arise  from  irritation  in  some 
persons,  as  they  are  seldom  expressed.  In  one  case  only  is 
ardor  urtnm  mentioned. 

In  the  second  degree  of  poisoning  from  arsenic,  where  the 
patient  lives  above  a  day  or  two,  the  first  complaints  are  heat 
and  thirst,  or  vomiting,  or  inexpressible  distress;  the  first  is 
leas  frequently  observed  than  the  other  two.  In  one  case  of 
an  infant  killed  by  orpiment,  the  matter  vomited  is  described 
as  viacid  and  colourless.  Purging  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  cases  of  this  set,  but  in  one  a  fetid  stool  was  procured  by 
a  pessary,  and  in  one  gripes  are  noticed;  in  two  the  belly 
awellcd;  in  one  there  was  great  feebleness  and  lassitude;  and 
in  all,  convulsions  seemed  to  have  taken  place,  in  one  case  im-» 
peding  deglutition.  In  three  of  the  cases  the  body  is  mention- 
ed as  having  been  discoloured,  or  marked  with  livid  spots;  in 
one  even  blistered,  and  one  was  highly  fetid.  Two  only  were 
examined  internally.  In  one  the  intestines  were  inflated,  and 
the  intestines  and  stomach  red  with  turgid  vessels;  in  the 
other  the  fauces  and  stomach  were  yellow,  and  the  heart, 
spleen,  and  lungs,  dark  blue.  The  cases  of  this  class  are  too 
few  to  aiTord  any  accurate  inferences;  besides,  from  the  length 
of  time,  there  is  greater  opportunity  for  the  co-operation  of 
other  causes,  whether  previously  existing  disease,  or  the  action 
of  remedies.. 

In  the  third  degree  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  where  death 
takes  place  in  a  few  hours,  the  symptoms  succeed  each  other 
rapidly,  or  begin  at  the  same  time;  the  fainting  and  general 
debility  almost  precede  the  vomiting;  the  vomiting  occurred 
in  all  the  cases  but  two;  purging  or  gripes  in  most  of  the 
cases;  the  matter  passed  by  stool  is  in  one  case  described 
as  green,  watery,  and  viscid.  In  one  case  there  was  vertigo, 
also  general  pains  and  loss  of  speech.  Convukions  did  not 
occur  often,  but  there  was  sometimes  hiccup*  In  a  few  cases 
there  was  much  heat  and  thirst;  even  in  one,  in  which  (a 
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sjnnptoin  more  frequent  than  heat)  there  were  complaints  of  & 
sensation  of  intense  cold  and  paralysis  of  the  extremities,  with 
cold  sweat.  The  puke,  in  the  only  case  in  which  it  is  menoon- 
ed,  was  slow  and  languid,  and  death  seems  to  have  gcneraHy 
proceeded  from  exhaustion  and  rapid  sinking  of  the  vital 
powers.  In  none  of  these  violent  cases  is  there  any  mention 
of  delirium,  or  affection  of  the  mind,  except  in  one  in  whicdi 
the  poison  was  applied  externally  to  the  head. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  body  after  death  is  not 
uniform.  In  some  cases  it  was  swelled  or  livid;  in  others 
natural.  The  stomach  in  almost  every  instance  is  inflamed, 
abraded  or  even  eroded,  sometimes  distended,  and  at  others 
corrugated.  Next  to  the  stomach  and  intestines  the  lungs 
seem  most  frequently  affected;  as  in  almost  every  case  in 
which  the  thorax  appears  to  have  been  opened,  they  are 
described  as  livid,  or  having  livid  spots  on  their  surface.  In 
one  case  diey  are  inflated,  and  in  another  flaccid.  The  liver  is 
only  mentioned  in  one  case  as  gray,  and  the  heart  in  another 
as  flaccid.  The  blood  seems  to  have  differed  very  considerably; 
at  one  time  being  black  and  coagulated,  at  another  black  and 
fluid,  and  at  a  third  florid  and  fluid. 

In  many  of  the  cases  the  remains  of  the  poison  are  actually 
found  in  the  stomach,  generally  adhering  to  the  inflamed 
points,  to  which  it  is  probably  fixed  by  coagulating  the  glairy 
fluid  lining  the  stomach. 


Nouvelles  ExpSriences  sur  ks  Contre- Poisons  de  P Arsenic.  Per 
Casimir  Renault,  Medecin^  membre  correspondant  des 
Societis  AcadSmiqve  des  Sciences^  MSdicak  d^Emuhtion  et 
d' Instruction.  A  Paris j  an.  IX.  pp.  119. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  January,  1811.] 

This  work,  upon  another  branch  of  the  same  subject,  has 
only  fallen  lately  into  our  hands.  It  is  also  worthy  of  perusal, 
and  is  in  a  great  measure  founded  on  actual  experiments  made 
by  the  author. 

He  commences  with  some  general  considerations  on  coun- 
terpoisons.  All  gastric  poisons  may  be  arranged  into  two 
classes,  into  corrosive  and  narcotic  poisons.  The  action  of  the 
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litter  may  be  interrupted  by  a  stroog  reacUoD  of  the  vital 
forces;  that  of  the  former  only  by  a  change  in  their  nature, 
which  cannot  be  effected  on  the  mineral  poisons  of  this  class 
but  by  chemical  re-agents  capable  of  converting  them  into  in- 
nocuous substances*  Taking  arsenic  is  an  example,  M.  Renault 
is  of  opinion,  that  only  those  re-agents  can  be  considered  as  an- 
tidotes to  it  which  fulfil  the  following  conditions. 

1.  Which  may  be  taken  in  large  doses  without  any  danger. 

2.  Which  are  soluble  in  water  and  the  animal  fluids.     ^ 

3.  Which  act  upon  the  poison,  whether  in  a  fluid  or  in  a  solid 
state,  at  a  temperature  inferior  to  that  of  the  human  body. 

4.  Whose  action  is  speedy. 

5.  Which  are  capable  of  combining  with  the  arsenious  acid 
in  the  midst  of  the  juices  and  contents  of  the  stonmch. 

6.  And  which,  in  acting  upon  the  poison,  deprive  it  of  all 
its  deleterious  qualities. 

We  shall  pass  over  our  author's  chemical  critique  on  Navier's 
directions  for  preparing  his  celebrated  martial  hepar,  and  pro- 
ceed to  his  own  experiments,  which  were  all  made  upon  dogs, 
with  every  precaution  to  render  them  as  little  complicated  as 
possible.  He  had  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  forcing  the 
dogs  to  swallow  the  fluid,  and  to  retain  it  after  it  was  swaL 
lowed.  The  first  object  he  accomplished  satisfactorily,  by  keep- 
ing the  dog's  mouth  open  by  a  piece  of  stick  placed  between 
the  grinders,  and  injecting  the  fluids  through  a  tube  of  elastic 
gum,  introduced  into  the  stomach;  but  the  second  was  only 
imperfecdy  effected,  by  his  never  leaving  the  subject  of  experi- 
ment a  moment,  and  forcibly  keeping  the  muaale  closed  by 
strong  compression  with  the  hands,  as  soon  as  the  precursory 
signs  of  vomiting  appeared. 

His  first  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  the  powers  of 
sulphuret  of  potass,  which  is  generally  considered  as  the  most 
powerful  antidote  of  arsenic.  Upon  mixing  solutions  of  these 
substances,  they  instantly  become  turbid,  and  afterwards  de* 
posit  a  yellow  precipitate.  This  mixture,  after  diffusing  the 
precipitate  through  it,  he  injected  into  the  stomach,  and,  in 
one  instance,  he  used  the  precipitate  diffused  in  water;  but 
neither  the  sulphuret  of  potass  nor  that  of  lime  seemed  to  re- 
tard or  diminish  the  deleterious  effects  of  M-senic.  Vomiting, 
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purging,  moaning,  and  prostration  of  strength,  were  the  almost 
invariable  harbingers  ot  death.  On  dissection,  the  stomach  was 
found  to  be  inflamed  or  livid,  generally  filled  with  a  glairy 
fluid  like  white  of  egg,  often  interspersed  with  flocculi  like 
coagulated  albumen,  and  its  surface  was  sometimes  lined  with 
a  consistent  pseudo-membrane  of  the  same  nature. 

Water  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  next 
employed,  and  with  some  success.  A  single  grain  of  arsenic  is 
sufficient  to  kill  the  strongest  dog,  and  yet,  in  ten  instances, 
our  author  gave  it  in  solution,  in  one  to  the  extent  of  even  ten 
grains  without  proving  fatal,  even  although  the  arsenical  solu- 
tion was  given  some  minutes  before  the  hydrosulphuret*  It 
only  remained  then  to  try  its  effect  against  arsenic  in  sub- 
stance, and  here  it  most  unfortunately  failed  completely;  as,  in 
almost  every  instance  of  poisoning,  the  arsenic  is  used  in  sub- 
stance. 

M.  Renault  has  examined  whether  arsenic  in  its  metallic 
state  be  a  poison.  Some  experiments  of  Bay  en  and  Sage 
seemed  to  prove  the  negative,  but  they  were  not  conclusive. 
As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reduce  arsenic  to  powder  without 
its  becoming  oxidized,  our  author  had  recourse  to  its  alloys  for 
deciding  the  question,  and  he  found  that  mispickel,  given  to  the 
extent  of  two  drachms,  had  scarcely  any  effect,  which  accords 
with  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Bayen  in  his  work  on  tin,  and 
proves  that  the  arsenic  which  may  be  contained  in  that  metal 
need  give  no  uneasiness,  as  it  is  in  its  metallic  state* 

The  black  oxide  of  arsenic  is,  however,  a  deadly  poison,  and 
it  has  the  singular  property,  that  when  it  acts  sufficiendy,  it 
produces  in  the  stomach  an  exudation  of  blood,  and  infiltration 
of  the  same  between  the  coats  of  that  viscus,  without  any  trace 
of  erosion.  A  dark  gray  pulverulent  substance,  sold  publicly  in 
France  under  the  names  of  poudre  aux  moucheSj  mort  €nix 
mouchea^  cobalt  testacty  is  in  fact  the  black  oxide  of  arsenic,  and 
produces  exactly  the  same  effects.  Our  author  therefore  con- 
tends, and  properly,  that  its  sale  should  be  subjected  to  the 
same  restriction  as  the  white  oxide  and  siilphurets  of  arsenic. 

The  native  sulphurets,  both  red  and  yellow,  were  given  in 
large  doses  to  dogs  without  producing  any  severe  effects;  the 
artificial  sulphnret  was  poisonous  even  in  a  small  dose.   M. 
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Renault*  thinks  that  this  remarkable  difference  of  effect  is 
owing  to  the  arsenic  being  oxidized  in  the  latter  compound, 
and  in  its  metallic  state  in  the  former. 

The  salutary  effects  of  vomiting,  so  often  apparent  in  M. 
Renault's  experiments,  have  led  him  into  a  digression  upon 
the  mechanical  causes  of  vomiting,  and  from  thence  to  some 
practical  inferences  concerning  the  treatment  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning. Having  proved  the  inefficacy  of  all  antidotes,  M.  Re- 
nault places  his  only  hopes  in  exciting  speedy  and  full  vomit- 
ing; and  as  a  full  stomach  has  been  found  by  experience  to 
diminish  and  counteract  the  effects  of  poison,  and  is  highly 
fiivourable  to  vomiting,  he  advises  the  gorging  of  it  with  mu- 
cilaginous and  gelatinous  liquors,  such  as  linseed  tea,  milk, 
broths,  or  even  with  warm  water.  As  vomiting,  however,  is 
certainly  the  chief  means  of  saving  a  person  who  is  poisoned, 
and  as  it  does  not  always  take  place  immediately,  our  author 
has  proposed  a  method  of  washing  out  and  emptying  the 
stomach  mechanically,  by  means  of  a  large  tube  of  elastic 
gum  and  a  syringe.  We  shall  give  the  particulars  in  his  own 
words. 

**  The  tube  should  be  long  enough  to  have  one  of  its  ends, 
which  should  have  two  orifices,  inserted  into  the  lowest  part  of 
the  stomach,  and  of  a  diameter  large  enough  to  permit  the 
passage  of  the  half-digested  substances  which  may  be  in  it. 
At  its  upper  end  it  should  have  a  brass  cup  adapted  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  s3Tinge.  The  tube  is  to  be  introduced  through  the 
mouth  or  nostrils,  and  the  syringe  fitted  to  it.  We  are  now  to 
throw  gently  into  the  stomach  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  to 
dilute,  suspend,  or  dissolve  the  poison.  We  then  draw  back 
the  piston,  and  suck  up  a  certain  quantity  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach.  By  repeating  these  two  operations  several  times, 
this  viscus  will  be  well  washed,  and  the  poison  extracted  from 
it  without  effort,  almost  without  pain,  and  in  a  very  short  time. 
Provided  the  poison  have  not  passed  the  pylorus,  the  possi* 
bility  of  extracting  it  in  the  method  I  propose,  wilt  be  evident 
to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  mechanical  philosophy^. 
When  tti  efficacy  shall  have  been  established  by  trials  on  the 
human  body,  its  use  may  become  very  extended.  Until  expe- 
rience shall  have  decided  this,  I  have  made  some  trials  on 
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living  animals.  I  have  injected  to  the  extent  of  eight  maiccft 
of  water  into  the  atomach  of  several  sraaU  dogs,  and  have  been 
able  to  pump  it  entirely  out  by  the  procedure  I  have  described. 
Indeed  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  when  we  consider  widi  what 
success  similar  means  are  used  dx  emptying  the  bladder  of 
coagulated  blood.'' 

In  the  9SttT  treatment,  our  author  judiciously  recoaimends 
bland  nutritive  fluids  as  preferable  to  all  reputed  antidotes, 
which  are  uniformly  more  or  less  irritating.  In  the  same  ooaa- 
ner,  to  remedy  the  debility  occasioned  by  the  poison,  we  muat 
trust  to  a  proper  diet  and  time. 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  the  very  important  diacuaskm  of 
the  proofs  of  death  by  arsenic;  and  ahhough  caution  be  highly 
commendable,  and  indeed  indispensable  on  the  part  of  a  pro- 
fessional man  called  upon  to  report,  stiU  we  think  that  acepd* 
cism  may  be  carried  too  far.  It  is  perfecdy  tme  that  no  aii^gle 
symptom,  or,  perhaps,  no  train  of  symptoms  is  the  uniform  and 
pecidiar  effect  of  arsenic;  and  we  may  grant  that  the  same  un- 
certainty exists  with  regard  to  the  appearances  whidh  may  be 
discovered  on  the  body  after  death.  But  in  addition  to  tkie 
cases  of  this  nature  already  on  record,  our  author  haa  related 
one  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Chaussier,  in  which  a  man  swal- 
lowed arsenic  in  large  pieces.  The  only  symptoms  produced 
were  slight  s3mcopes  on  the  approach  of  death.  On  opening 
the  body,  the  arsenic  was  found  almost  in  the  same  state  in 
which  he  bad  swallowed  it,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  dis- 
cover the  least  appearance  of  erosion  or  inflammation*  Now  in 
this  case  there  was  surely  no  uncertainty;  but  it  wjU  be  and, 
that  if  no  arsenic  had  been  found  in  the  stomach,  then  there 
would  have  been  no  proof.  True;  but  if  no  arsenic  had  been 
contained  in  the  stomach,  then  the  deadi  would  in  all  prolnu 
bility  have  been  preceded  by  more  violent  symptoms,  and  its 
effects  would  have  appeared  upon  the  stomach.  It  was  the 
largeness  of  the  dose  which,  as  it  were,  extinguished  life  sud*- 
denly,  and  precluded  all  reaction.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
case  here  cited  upon  the  authority  of  M*  Dupuj^tren,  to  prove 
that  erosion  of  the  stomach  may  take  place  where  no  corro- 
sive poison  has  been  swallowed,  is  periecdy  inconclusive.  The 
body  of  a  woman  was  opened.  There  was  a  h(^  in  the  large 
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extremity  of  the  stomach  several  centimetres  in  circumference, 
through  which  a  small  quantity  of  a  reddish  fluid  had  escaped 
into  the  abdomen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spleen.  The  edges  of 
this  hole  were  thin  and  even;  there  was  no  inflammation  ex* 
cept  on  the  parts  of  the  stomach  and  liver  next  to  the  cardiac 
orifice.  But  M.  Dupuytren  knew  nothing  of  the  history  of  this 
case;-— what  proofs  have  we,  then,  that  this  woman  was  not 
poisoned?  It  is  stated  that  she  had  been  recently  delivered; 
there  were  marks  of  blisters  on  the  legs,  and  one  of  the  veins 
of  the  foot  had  been  opened.  Besides,  M.  Dupuytren  could  not 
delect  poison  by  chemical  analysts  in  die  contents  of  the  sito* 
mach  or  abdomen.  But  aH  these  taken  together  do  not  amount 
to  the  lowest  degree  of  proof  that  the  appearances  on  the  sto- 
mach were  not  produced  by  corrosive  poison.  And  it  may  be 
fairly  remarked,  that  if,  in  Paris,  where  bodies  are  dissected 
by  thousands,  no  less  doubtful  proof  conld  be  found,  that  ero* 
sions  of  the  stolnach  sometimes  happen  independendy  of  poi* 
son,  it  almost  affords  a  presamptioa  that  they  are  only  caused 
by  poison*  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  generally  exist  in  cases  of 
suspected  poisoning,  some  proofs  affirmative  or  negative  of  the 
suspicion,  if  we  have  skiB  to  discover  them.  We  admit  it  to 
be  difficult,  but  to  say  that  is  impossible  to  discover  them  is 
injurious,  as  it  encourages  carelessness  and  indolence,  and  ob« 
atructs  the  progress  of  science.  We  have,  however,  less  objec* 
lions  to  our  author's  conclusion  than  to  his  arguments  in  sup« 
port  of  it. 

^From  all  diis  I  conclude,  that,  except  in  a  very  small  num- 
ber  of  caaes,  the  examination  of  the  body  cannot  furnish  all  the 
data  necessary  to  pronounce  judgment  in  cases  of  poisoning 
from  arsenic  or  its  compoundsi  and  that,  united  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  symptoms  preceding  deadi,  it  nsay  afford  strong  pre- 
sumptions,  but  rarely  amounting  to  die  degree,  of  certainty  ne* 
cessary  to  pronounce  an  affirmative  or  negative  decision.'* 

M.  Renault,  las^,  treats  off  the  effects  of  arsenic  applied  ex- 
ternally. His  experiments  were  again  made  upon  dpgk  When 
the  skin  was  sound,  it  exdted  a  pnstular  cmpdon  without  in* 
iammatioB,  but,  when  the  skin  was  broken,  nsore  serious  eSscts 
followed,  both  geneial  and  local,  aad  somftimrs  death. 
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The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Liver:  being  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Anatomical  Character ^  Symptoms,  and  Treatment^  of  certain 
Diseases  which  impair  or  destroy  the  Structure  of  that  Viscus. 
Order  \.  Tumors.  Part  I.  On  the  Tubera  circumscripta^  and 
Tubera  diffusa.  By  J.  R.  Farre,  M.D.  Larg^  44o.  pp.  24, 
with  two  coloured  engravings.  1812, 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Joumal,  for  January,  1813.1 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  aimouiicmg  to  our  readers  the 
first  fasciculus  of  a  work,  which  is  obviously  the  result  of 
much  personal  observation  and  laborious  research,  in  a  very 
important  department  of  morbid  anatomy;  and  which,  from  the 
execution  of  the  present  specimen,  bids  fair  to  throw  consi- 
derable light  on  a  class  of  diseases,  respecting  which  we  are 
apt  to  think  and  to  speak  with  some  want  of  precision.  With 
the  indefinite  views,  that  are  commonly  attached  to  the  terms 
scirrhous  liver,  liver-disease,  &c.  it  is  impossible  that  the  prac- 
titioner can  exercise  much  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  bis 
curative  measures:  and,  in  fact,  it  but  too  commonly  happens, 
notwithstanding  the  varieties  of  morbid  condition  which  those 
terms  comprehend,  that  one  system  of  practice  is  pursued,  as 
if  the  organ  in  question  were  subject  but  to  one  modification  of 
organic  disorder.  To  correct  these  indistinct  notions  upon  the 
subject,  nothing  seems  to  be  better  calculated  than  an  arrange* 
ment  of  the  various  changes  to  which  the  liver  has  been  found 
liable,  more  especially  when  accompanied  by  accurate  deline- 
ations of  the  morbid  conditions,  and  by  histories  of  the  symp- 
toms,  which   had  occurred    during  the    progress  of  these 
changes.  Such  a  combination,  uniting  the  advantages  of  the 
methods  adopted  by  Morgagni  and  Baillie,  has  never  before 
been  presented  to  the  public;  and  from  the  excellence  of  the 
delineations  exhibited  in  this  work,  nothing  short  of  the  actual 
exhibition  of  the  diseased  viscus  itself  is  left  unsupplied.  Of 
the  latter,  the  reader  can  only  estimate  the  perfiection  by  in- 
specting the  work  itself;  but  of  the  objects  of  the  publication, 
and  of  the  contents  of  this  fasciculus,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
present  him  with  a  faidiful  account. 
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Dr.  Farre  informs  us,  in  his  introduction,  that  his  treatis.e  mU 
be  limited  at  present  to  the  investigation  of  tumors^  scrofulous 
affections,  and  the  consequences  of  inflammation  of  the  liver; 
which,  we  presume,  will  constitute  the  three  Orders  of  his 
classification.  These  varieties  of  disease,  he  observes,  impair 
the  stricture  of  the  liver  in  different  modes: 

^  For  tumors  are  chiefly  injurious  to  it  by  their  unlimited 
powers  of  growth'  or  multiplication;  but  inflammation  simply 
disorganizes  the  liver  by  obliterating  its  structure.  Hence  the 
ultimate  state  of  the  former,  is  the  utmost  degree  of  enlarge- 
ment which  is  compatible  with  life;  of  the  latter,  rather  a  re- 
duction of  bulk,  but  an  increase  of  solidity.  Scrofuk  only 
proves  destructive  to  the  structure  of  organs  when  its  tubercles 
inflame:  the  disorganizing  effect  of  this  disease  on  the  liver  is 
therefore  anabgous  to  that  of  inflammation. 

By  the  word  Tumor,  which  characterizes  the  first  Order  to 
which  our  attention  is  at  ]vesent  directed,  the  author  does  not 
mean  a  mere  intuntescence  or  enlargement  of  the  viscus;  but, 
following  the  example  of  Mr.  Abemethy,  he  designates,  as  tu« 
mors,  those  swellings  which  arise  from  a  new  growth,  differing 
from  the  original  composition  of  the  part  affected.  Whence  he 
defines  Tumore  in  these  words:  ^  Swellings,  either  circum- 
scribed or  diffused,  generally  differing  in  the  structure  from  the 
natural  textures  of  the  affected  organs,  and  increasing  in  bulk 
by  an  mherent  growth.'^ 

The  first  genus  of  Tumors,  which  occupies  this  fiisciculus, 
he  has  denominated  Tubera^  and  defined,  ^  Tumors  of  a  cellu- 
lar structure  and  fungous  nature,  producmg,  in  general,  re- 
markable elevations  on  the  surfaces  of  the  affected  parts." 
Thus  it  appears,  as  well  as  from  the  appropriation  of  the  term 
Tuberde,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  to  the  scrofulous  af- 
fections of  the  liver,  that  our  author  does  not  consider  the  lat- 
ter as  a  diminutive  of  Tuber,  but  as  totally  distinct  in  its  signi- 
fication, and  not  implying  the  fungoue  and  cellular  structure, 
which  belongs  to  the  Tuber,  llie  varieties  of  these  fungous 
tuberOf  Dr.  Farre  arranges  under  two  heads  or  species,  with 
the  epithets  circumecripta  and  dijwa^  the  characteristics  of 
wluch  are  detailed  with  much  perspicuity. 
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1.  The  Tubera  drcwnscripta  are  so  denomhwied,  be«:iOie 
Aey  are  determinate  in  their  figure:  diejr  are  likewise  Hor 
tioguishable  from  the  other  species  in  being  found  only  in  the 
liver,  seldom  or  never  ortginating,  the  author  seems  to  believe^ 
in  any  other  structure  of  the  body.  This  tuber  is  the  same  with 
the  ^^  large,  white  tubercle  of  die  liver,'*  described  b^'   Dr. 
BmUie,  in  his  *^  Morbid  Anatomy,"  chapter  IX,  and  figured  in 
his  5th  fasciculus  of  engravings,  Plate  III.  fig.  2  and  3. — Dn 
Farre  observes,  in  a  note,  that  it  is  with  extreme  rehictaace 
he  ventures  to  propose  another  name  for  this  disease;  but,  be 
adds,  ^  the  epithets  ^  large^  white^  are  not  cfaarapterisuc,  being 
common  to  both  species,  and  belonging  indeed  in  a  more  re- 
markable degree  to  species  II.  It  seemed  to  him  also  objec- 
tionable to  apply  the  term,  Tubercka^  indifferently  tf»  these 
large  tumors,  to  certain  irregularities  of  sur£u:e  produced  fay 
chronic  inflammation,  and  to  scrofula."  Whatever  incenvesi- 
CBce  the  multiplication  of  synonymes  may  occasion,  the  greater 
appro»mation  to  accuracy  will  certainly  move  than  counter* 
Imbnce  it. 

Dr.  Farre  proceeds  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  tihe 
tubera  circumscripta,  which  cannot  be  stated  to  the  reader  so 
satisfactorily  as  in  his  own  words. 

^Character.  Their  colour  inclines  to  a  yellowish  white; 
they  elevate  the  peritoneal  tunic  of  the«  liver,  and  their  pn^ 
jecting  surfaces,  slightly  variegated  with  red  vessels,  deviate 
from  a  regular  swell,  by  a  peculiar  indentation  at  or  near  their 
centres,  which  are  perfectly  white  and  opakcr  They  vary  much 
in  site,  which  depends  on  the  duratioa  of  each  tobcn  for, 
at  its  first  appearance,  it  is  very  minute,  but  during  its  growth 
it  assumes  the  character  above  described,  and  at  its  ontmrity 
exceeds  an  inch  in  its  diameter*  They  adhere  intimaiely 
to  the  liver,  and  their  figure  is  well  defined.  In  the  inter- 
stices of  the  Tubera,  the  Uver  is  paler  and  more  flabby,  it* 
cohesion  is  weaker  than  natural,  and  slight  effiisiont  of  blood 
are  sometimes  found.  They  comnnonly  remain  distinct  at  the 
surface  of  the  liver,  but  internally  they  ukiosately  coahesoe^ 
and  form  immense  morbid  masses  which  pervade  its  substsncei» 
The  patient  often  lives  until  the  mass  occupies  die  greateet 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  natural  structure  of  the  liver  is 
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nearly  sapplanted.  They  po«8e«6  to  close  a  cellular  stnicture, 
that  the  aection  of  diem,  at  first  view,  appears  solid  and  inor- 
ganic; but  on  the  edge  of  the  knife,  by  which  they  have  been 
dissevered,  an  opake  white  fluid,  of  the  consistence  of  cream, 
is  left,  and  a  fresh  portbn  of  this  fluid  is  gathered  on  it  at  each 
time  that  it  »  repassed  over  the  surface  of  the  section*  Their 
cellular  structure  becomes  more  apparent  after  long  macera- 
tion." p.  6. 

The  engraving,  which  represents  die  state  of  disease  above 
described,  is  one  of  the  happiest  specimens  of  the  pencil  and 
tlie  graver  that  we  have  ever  seen  executed  on  an  anatomical, 
subject:  it  alasost  supersedes  the  necessity  of  actual  dsssectiov, 
so  true  and  faidiful  is  the  picture.  The  preservation  of  the 
coksur  of  the  different  parts  is  a  most  important  advantage  over 
the  best  engravings  in  black.  So  far  as  a  knowledge  of  the  ac- 
tual state  of  disease  in  this  condition  of  the  liver  can  be  cobIi- 
monicated;  so  iar  as  the  results  of  ^atomical  research  can  en- 
lighten us,  this  work  most  fully  accoroplbhes  ite  end,  and  is 
entided  to  unequivocal  commendation.  But  as  we  some  time 
ngo  took  occasion  to  express  our  dissent  from  the  popular  doc- 
trine, that  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
body,  in  health,  is  the  best  or  almost  sole  foundation  of  the 
science  of  pathology  and  of  the  practice  of  physic;*  so  we  can- 
not but  remark,  with  regret,  at  present,  how  little  even  this 
most  lucid  display  of  the  results  of  morbid  anatomy  contribiuea 
to  extend  the  practical  powers  of  our  art.  The  author,  with  a 
candour  equal  to  his  ample  knowledge  of  the  subject,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  diagnostic  appearances,  by  which  thb 
state  of  the  liver  is  indicated  during  life. 

^  Symptoms.  The  patient  suffers  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
liver,  languor,  loss  of  appetite,  and  cough;  but  until  the  iher^ 
by  the  growth  of  the  Tubera^  deecende  below  the  hypochondria^ 
m  diotinct  judgment  of  the  case  cannot  be  formed,  Then  the 
lunctioBS  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  more  impaired,  the  body 
wastes,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  liver,  its  hardness  and  re- 
markable irregularity  of  surface,  may  be  distinguished  through 
the  parieties  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  advanced  stage,  the  pa« 
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ttent  is  distressed  by  its  enonnous  bulk,  the  res|Mt'ation  ts  op* 
pressed,  the  bowels  are  prone  to  diarrbcBa.  Neither  jai]iid]o& 
nor  serous  effusion  into  the  peritoneum  are  symptomatic  of  this 
disease:  they  may  be  conjoined,  but  it  is  an  accidental  circum- 
stance, rather  than  a  necessary  consequence.''  p«  T. 

The  result,  then,  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  odier  cases  of 
chionic  derangement  of  stnicture  in  the  viscera,  to  which  the 
(ullest  investigation  conducts  us,  is,  that  before  the  symptoa^ 
which  are  sufficient  to  point  out  the  exact  seat  and  nature  of 
the  disease,  un^uivocadly  manifest  themselves,  the  structure 
of  the  organ  is  irretrievably  ruined: — before  we  learn  to  what 
point  we  should  direct  our  remedies,  all  remedies  are  become 
useless.  We  remember  to  have  heard  a  remark,  made  fay  a  per- 
son unacquainted  with  medicine,  relative  to  the  character  of  an 
eminent  cultivator  of  morbid  anatomy;*-4hat  ^  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  singular  talent  in  distinguialung  diseases,  but  that 
he  was  incapable  of  curing  them,  when  detected."  The  remark 
should  have  been  applied  to  the  science,  and  not  to  the  pro- 
fessor. For,  in  truth,  to  what  unessential  ends  does  not  the 
sum  of  the  knowledge  of  the  morbid  anatomist  frequently  con- 
duce! to  the  naming  of  the  viscus,  which  is  the  seat  of  an  in- 
curable malady!  to  the  clearing  up  of  a  doubt,  whether  a  tumor, 
which  no  medicine  can  reach,  be  situated  in  the  spleen,  the 
mesentery,  or  the  omentum!  to  determine  the  presence  of  pres- 
sure or  morbid  growth  in  the  sensorium;  which,  if  exhibited  to 
the  eye,  like  honey-comb  in  a  hive  of  glass,  would  defy  the  ex- 
ertions of  medicine  and  surgery! 

But,  it  may  be  said,  discrimination  of  diseases  by  their 
isymptoms  is  the  first  characteristic  of  an  able  physician,  that 
every  improvement  of  this  art  is  an  approximation  to  a  better 
practice,  and  that  it  is  imposuble  to  set  limits  to  the  advance- 
ment of  human  skill,  while  pursuing  knowledge  upon  the  basis 
of  observation.  We  admit  the  truth  of  the  remark,  and  are  far 
from  intending  to  decry  the  pursuits  of  the  morbid  anatomist, 
by  the  digression  which  we  have  just  made.  We  wish  only  to 
affix  a  right  estimate  to  the  degree  of  knowledge  which  is  thus 
to  be  obtained,  and  not  to  mistake  the  information  that  is 
curious,  for  that  which  is  usefuk  we  shall  see,  before  we  con- 
clude, that  our  author  modestly  limits  the  practical  beneto  to 
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be  derived  from  the  facts  which  he  has  here  promulgated,  to 
the  prevendon  of  iDJorious  measures. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  which  we  also  hare  witnessed,  that, 
when  die  mass  of  tuberated  Kver  nearly  fills  the  whole  abdo* 
men,  so  that  the  hardened  and  irregular  edge  of  it  is  felt  ex- 
tending from  the  spine  of  the  ilium  across  to  the  umbilicus,  or 
even  lower,  neither  ascites  nor  jaundice  shall  enst.  In  conse* 
quence,  probably,  of  die  lax  and  flabby  texture  of  the  intersd* 
cial  parts  among  the  tubera  above  stated,  the  circulation  of  the 
vena  porta  goes  on  with  litde  intermption.  And  it  is  scarcely 
less  surpriaing,  to  what  a  great  extent  this  morbid  growth 
has  often  attained,  before  it  is  detected,  or  any  considerable 
inconvenience  is  produced  by  it. 

Dr.  Farre  has  related  two  cases,  in  which  this  fiital  disease 
of  the  liver  attacked  men  subject  to  gouty  aiections,  and  fre* 
quent  indispositions,  which  were  ascribed  to  cold  or  indiges* 
tion,  both  of  whom  had-  been  intemperate  in  eaiiy  life.  The 
second  patient,  whose  liver  is  represented  in  the  plate,  had 
suffered  irregular  paroxysms  of  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  but 
when  he  consulted  a  physician  at  the  end  of  March,  1811,  he 
complained  only  of  ^  cough  and  uneasy  sensations  in  the  cpigas^ 
trie,  and  right  h3rpochondriac  regions."  When  the  naked  abdo* 
men  was  examined,  the  liver  was  felt  projeeting  into  the  umbl« 
lical  region,  filling  the  whole  space  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  be- 
tween die  umUIicus  and  the  margin  of  the  thorax.  This  part 
of  the  belly  was  tumid  and  hard,  presendng  a  surfieure  irregu- 
lar from  tubera,  wUch  could  be  distincdy  felt  under  the  inte- 
guments. Yet  the  padeat  positively  affirmed,  that  he  had 
nodced  the  enlargement  only  six  weeks  before  this  period: 
and  his  cough  and  dyspnoea  were  not  greater  in  degree  than  it 
was  £sir  to  impute  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  liver.  His  pulse 
was  natural,  but  his  appetite  defective,  and  the  bowels  rather 
torpid.  **  There  was  no  obstruction  to  the  circulation  of  biood 
through  the  liver,  for  there  was  no  efiision  into  the  peritoneum^ 
nor  to  die  flow  of  the  bile,  for  the  skb  and  urine  were  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  jaundiced."  The  principal  attempt  made 
by  medicine  was  to  regulate  the  bowels  by  rhubarb,  and  to 
allay  pain  or  procure  sleep  by  opium.  The  patient  died  in  the 
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were  not  suiEcieiitly  adiranced  to  intcrrapt  the  courBe  of  the 
atimentary  matters,  and  had  not  therefore  been  suspected* 
The  remarkable  increase  of  bulk  in  the  liver  was  «>ccanoned 
by  the  growdi  of  Tubera,  which  differed  from  die  T.  drciun* 
acripta  in  the  following  circumstances. 

^  They  wete  less  numerous;  for,  on  the  concave  snrfiice  of 
the  liver  their  number  did  not  exceed  twelve:  they  were  as 
minute  at  their  beginning,  but  at  their  maturity  consideririsly 
larger,  their  diameten  being  rather  more  than  three  inches;  at 
no  period  of  their  growth  were  they  externally  indemed,  bat, 
on  die  contrary,  they  rose  from  the  liver  with  a  gentle  and  uni- 
form swell,  each  being  either  round  or  oval;  thdr  external  sur- 
faces had  a  modey  appearance,  their  white  colour  mingling  with 
the  brown  colour  of  the  liver;  but  a  section  (Fig.  1.  Plate  II.) 
displayed  the  appearance  of  the  Tubera  distinct  from  the  sub> 
stance  of  the  liver,  on  which  they  seemed  continuaUy  to  en- 
croach, and  to  approximate  to  each  other  by  waving  margins: 
their  texture  was  coarser,  but  it  yielded  a  similar  whitisb  fluicL" 
page  17  • 

In  the  second  case,  the  principal  symptoms  were  seated  m 
the  head:  there  was  excruciating  headache,  increased  to  tor- 
ture by  motion,  and  aggravated  in  regular  daily  exacerbations, 
accompanied  with  some  cough,  nausea,  vomiting,  frequent 
pulse,  and  subsequendy  with  slight  delirium  and  convulsions. 
The  disease  terminated  fatally  in  about  two  months;  and,  an 
dissection,  the  Tubera  in  question  were  found  in  the  feOowin^ 
situations:  namely,  one,  somewhat  larger  than  a  pigeon's  egg, 
in  the  medulla  of  the  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum;  another,  of 
smaller  dimensions,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  same  hemis- 
phere;  and  vestiges  of  smaller  ones  in  the  cerebellum  and  cor- 
pora  striata;— one  of  large  siae  occupied  the  seat  of  a  lympha- 
tic gland,  under  the  left  ang^e  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone; 
and  round  one  of  the  right  bronchial  glands,  as  a  nucleus,. an 
immensely  large  tuber  had  lbrmed;«— in  the  liver,  there  was  a 
ung^e  tuber,  which  in  structure  resembled  that  in  the  tungj^*- 
and  to  the  adipose  tunic  of  the  left  kidney,  a  tuber,  of  eight 
inches  in  circumference,  was  attached.  How  vain  the  adminis- 
tration  of  mercurials,  of  cinchona,  of  rhubarb,  of  antimny,  and 
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CASE 

Of  the  Effects  (ff  Blistering  in  preventing  Mortification. 
By  SAMUEL  POWEL  GRIFFITTS,  M.D. 

The  following  Case,  exhibiting  some  variation  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  disease,  which  frequently  proves  mortal,  induces  me 
to  offer  it  for  publication. 

lOih  mo.  5th,  1804. 1  was  called  to  visit  C— — —  F  , 

aged  fifty-three  years,  who,  in  general,  enjoyed  good  health, 
and  had,  for  some  years  past,  retired  from  an  active  share 
in  business.  About  twelve  months  ago  he  strained  his  left 
ancle,  and  about  six  months  ago,  received  a  severe  shock 
by  striking  the  same  foot  against  a  board,  with  such  vio- 
lence, as  to  break  the  shoe-buckle;  and  a  few  days  since, 
strained  the  same  foot.  He  wore  very  small  uneasy  shoes 
for  the  last  month;  of  these  particulars  he  gave  me  no  in« 
formation  at  the  time,  but  complained  of  pain  in  the  left 
foot,  and  had  had  dyspeptic  symptoms  for  about  six  weeks. 
Five  weeks  ago  he  had  a  numbness  in  his  left  shoulder, 
and  four  weeks  ago  a  similar  affection  of  the  left  hand.  Two 
nights  since,  he  was  seized  with  a  coldness  in  his  foot  and 
leg,  which  now  extends  nearly  to  the  knee.  From  the  1 1th  to 
the  19th  he  slept  in  his  easy  chair — ^the  dependent  posture  of 
the  foot  being  the  only  tolerable  one.  His  tongue  was  dry — ^the 
foot  and  leg  swelled,  cold  and  nearly  colourless.  A  small  pale 
red  spot,  which  was  often  painful,  appeared  about  the  center  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  foot. 

19th  and  20th.  The  swelling  subsided,  and  he  could  lie  in 
bed  with  the  foot  in  a  recumbent  posture. 

21st.  In  the  morning,  a  sphacelated  spot  appeared  under  the 
two  smallest  toes.  Uiuil  this  time  he  had  taken  no  medicine 
but  the  tincture  of  guaiacum,  and  had  been  directed  to  live 
generously.  The  bark,  in  powder,  was  now  substituted  for  the 
guaiacum^  and  used  very  freely,  as  much  as  half  a  pound  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  beer  or  ley  poultice  was  applied;  and 
the  sphacelus  having  spread  by  afternoon,  the  charcoal  poultice 
was  substituted  in  its  place. 
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On  the  22d,  Dr.  Wistar  was  called  in^  and  die  bxnoBm^ 
poultice,  with  cbarcoaU  was  used*  l*he  bari^  was  contionedy 
with  wine  and  porter,  freely. 

23d.  Dr.  PhjTsick  was  called  in.  The  same  remedies  were 
continued,  with  the  addition  of  pills  of  volatile  alkali  until  the 
•27th:  the  sphacelus  having  at  this  time  made  considerable 
progress,  ludf  way  up  the  leg;  when  Dr.  Physick  proposed  a 
large  blister  plaster  just  below  the  knee,  where  no  disease,  as 
yet,  was  to  be  perceived.  The  skin  lower  down  appeared  of  a 
dusky  red  colour,  commonly  termed  erysipelatous.  We  were 
much  gratified  next  day,  by  observing  that  the  blistered  part 
looked  healthy;  and,  on  the  29th,  applied  another  blister  plaster 
lower  down,  near  the  sphacelated  part,  which  produced  a  good 
blister  without  any  unpleasant  consequences.  The  carrot  poul- 
tice was  applied  to  the  dead  part,  until  the  2d  day  of  the  next 
month,  to  remove  the  smell.  The  blistered  part  was  dressed 
with  an  ointment  composed  of  ungt.  basilic,  and  spt.  terebinth. 
This  night  he  was  very  restless:  nourishment  was  given  freely; 
the  bark  was  omitted,  on  account  of  the  stomach^s  being 
nauseated,  for  a  day  or  two,  when  it  was  resumed  in  the  form  of 
decoction  and  tincture.  The  bowels  were  kept  open  by  glysters^ 
and  a  moderate  dose  of  tinct.  theb.  given  every  night.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  mortification  appeared  to  be  stopped,  and  several 
incisions  were  made  in  the  foot. 

11th  mo.  1st.  The  line  of  separaUon  was  now  very  distinctly 
marked;  the  pulse  and  spirits  were  good;  the  sphacelated  part 
was  washed  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitrous  acid  and 
river  water,  which  evidently  removed  the  foetor  and  swelling. 

3d.  Continued  doing  well;  omitted  the  nitrous  wash  as  un* 
necessary.  A  diarrhcea  came  on,  for  which  chalk  julep,  sago, 
and  claret  were  prescribed. 

4th.  The  diarrhoea  had  ceased. 

5th.  Dressed  the  blistered  parts  with  ungt.  album. 

6th.  The  healthy  parts,  about  the  line  of  separation,  swelled. 

7th.  The  last  night  was  the  third  bad  one  he  had  passed, 
though  well  in  the  day-time.  A  semicircular  incision  was 
made  through  the  integuments,  just  below  the  healthy  part,  the 
blistered  part  not  being  all  in  an  healthy  state,  but  some  of  it 
inflamedi  to  i%hich  a  bread  and  milk  poultice  was  applied. 
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8th.  A  bad  night — a  dark  part  in  the  skin,  near  the  line  of 
separation  on  the  upper  part,  which  was  dressed  with  the  tur* 
pentine  ointment.  The  under  part  of  the  leg  suppurated  kindly. 

9th.  His  tongue  was  now  moist,  which  had  hitherto  been 
dry.  He  took  the  camphor  mixture  to-night. 

10th.  The  tendency  to  delirium  at  niglit,  which  has  appeared 
for  some  time,  was  absent  last  night,  though  he  got  but  little 
sleep.  His  appetite  and  general  health  rather  better;  the  leg 
much  improved.  He  took  senna  tea  to  day,  as  he  has  frequently 
done,  when  costive.  Took  the  camphor  mixture  at  night. 

1 1th.  Took  forty-five  grains  of  camphor  in  the  mixture  to« 
night,  and  rested  welL  Appears  much  better  to-day,  in  every 
respect. 

12th,  13th  and  14th.  Doing  well,  except  an  hectic  blush  on 
his  cheek,  at  11  A.  M.  and  at  night.  Free  discharge  of  pus. 
Peruvian  bark,  in  wine,  and  elixir  of  vitriol  were  now  used,  and 
continued  to  the  25th  instant,  with  laudaniim  at  night.  The 
separation  goes  on  rapidly.  The  dressings  were  now  changed 
for  a  bread  and  milk  poultice,  with  some  flaxseed  meal. 

27th.  The  sore  not  looking  healthy,  the  turpentine  ointment, 
with  the  poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  were  applied  until  the  29th; 
when  the  healthy  appearance  of  it  returned. 

The  next  month  nothing  particular  occurred;  the  parts  were 
dressed  with  ungt.  alb.-— The  separation  proceeded  favourably; 
and  his  health  was  much  improved. 

1805.  1st  mo.  3d.  Discontinued  the  laudanum,  which  he  had 
used  till  this  time,  seventy  drops  every  night.  He  slept  as 
much,  though  not  so  sound,  as  when  he  took  it. 

11th.  Last  evening,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sloughing 
matter  appeared  to  separate,  suddenly,  from  the  under  part  of 
the  leg.  He  was  seized  with  a  trembling  and  nausea,  and  this 
day  had  a  loss  of  appetite. 

12th.  He  was  better;  part  of  the  sloughing  matter  was  re- 
moved— the  separation  progressed,  and  on  the  2l8t,  the  fibula 
was  bare. 

2d  mo.  21st.  Continues  mending.  This  day,  the  tendo  Achillis 
sloughed  off. 

3d  mo.  1st.  The  fibula  appeared  to  exfoliate  at  the  upper- 
most part  of  the  sore.  For  a  few  days  past,  he  has  felt  more 
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imeaainess  than  usual  in  that  spot— next  day  die  loarer  part  of 
die  fibula  was  removed,  by  tawing  it  o£ 

5th  mo.  6di*  The  sore  went  on  heating  to  this  day,  when 
the  ancle  and  foot  were  removed,  by  sawing  through  die  dlna, 
about  an  inch  btrlow  the  separated  part. 

The  sore  healed  slowly  undl  the  11th  mo,  when  the  bone, 
which  had  been  left,  was  removed;  and  the  sore  was  not  en- 
tirely healed  until  the  following  summer.  He  Uved  severd 
year»  afterwards,  in  apparent  good  healdu 

I  have  been  particular  in  this  interesting  case,  as  I  diink  the 
pracdce  is  rather  new,  and  that  it  will  kad  to  some  coqsi- 
derafale  improvements.  Aldiough  the  bark  was  given  very 
fireely,  yet  I  cannot  but  atoribute  the  check  given  to  the  morti- 
fication, to  die  use  of  the  blistering  plasters;  and  have  since 
applied  them,  with  manifest  advantage,  in  cases  that  a|^>eared 
analogous  to  the  present.  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the 
original  disease  was  inflammation  of  the  fibula,  and  that  this 
bone  was  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bones  are  in 
paronychia.  I  have  therefore,  unce  diat  dme,  bUstercd  very 
freely  in  paronychia,  both  where  the  inflammation  of  the  skin 
was  acdve,  as  well  as  in  that  passive  state  of  it  called  er]^pe» 
latous,  and  with  the  most  desirable  success.  I  do  not  hesitate^ 
after  bleeding  and  purgmg,  when  such  evacuations  are  called 
for,  to  trust  endrely  to  blistering,  in  these  cases,  whether  die 
affection  is  confindflCT  a  finger  only,  or  is  extended  to  die 
whole  hand. 

PhiUd.  6Ui  mo.  34, 1813. 
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FOR  THE  ECLECTIC  REPERTORY. 

The  Editor8|are  indebted  to  an  obliging  and  valuable  cor- 
respondent)  for  the  jfoUowing  interesting  account  of  the  life  and 
character  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  medical  brethren. 

Died,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1813,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  Benjamin  Rush,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Rush  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  December,  1745,  old  stile^ 
on  a  small  estate  belonging  to  his  father  on  Poquestion  creek, 
twelve  miles  distant  from  Philadelphia.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
sent  to  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Finley,  in  Notting« 
ham  townahip,  Cecil  county,  Maryland.  In  the  spring  of  1759 
be  entered  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1760  he  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  At  college  his 
character  for  talent  was  very  respectable,  and  he  was  distin- 
guished  for  a  rapid  progress  in  his  studies.  In  the  exercise  of 
public  speaking  he  evinced  great  eloquence,  and  his  friends 
expressed  a  strong  desire  that  he  should  study  law;  he  con- 
sented to  their  wishes;  but  on  a  visit  to  his  old  master  Dr. 
Finley,  whom  he  venerated  as  a  saint,  and  loved  as  a  parent,  he 
was  dissuaded  from  the  scheme;  and  it  is  to  Dr.  Finley's  dis- 
cernment that  the  medical  profession  is  in  this  respect  indebted 
for  the  advantages  it  has  derived  from  the  subsequent  labours 
of  Dr.  Rush.  Dr.  Finky's  advice  was  founded  upon  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  head  and  heart  of  his  pupil,  and  he  consi- 
dered the  qualities  of  both  admirably  adapted  to  the  practice 
of  that  profession  which  he  afterwards  adorned. 

Renouncing  the  bar,  he  commenced  his  medical  studies  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  John  Redman,  of  Philadelphia,  with 
whom  he  continued  six  years.  Of  his  diligence  during  this 
period,  some  estimate  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  in 
the  whole  of  that  time,  he  absented  himself  from  his  business 
only  two  days. 
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In  the  smnmerof  1766  he  sailed  for  Europe.  He  proceeded 
first  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1768; 
when  he  received  his  medical  degree  from  the  hands  of  Drs* 
Cullen,  Black,  Gregorv,  and  the  historian  Dr.  Robeitson.  His 
thesis  was  written  ^^  De  cocttone  ciborum  in  ventriculoJ* 

The  winter  of  1768-9,  he  passed  in  London;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1769  he  went  to  Paris,  and  returned  to  America  in 
the  summer  of  the  same  year. 

Whilst  abroad  he  was  busily  employed  in  the  acquisition  of 
useful  information  on  every  branch  of  science  connected  widi 
medicine;  and  soon  after  his  return.  Dr.  Rush  was  unanimously 
appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  college  of  Philadel- 
phia, viz.  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1769. 

Dr.  Rush  very  quickly  became  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession;  his  leisure  was  devoted  to  reading  and  wridng 
on  subjects  of  science,  morals,  and  politics.  About  this  time 
appeared  his  Essays  on  Negro  Slavery,  and  subsequently,, 
those  on  Capital  Punishments;*  both  of  which  he  reprobated 
as  inconsistent  with  Christianity  and  sound  morality.  To  the 
pious  and  humane  disciples  of  Fox  and  Penn,  these  essays 
were  particularly  grateful,  and,  by  serious  christians  of  every 
sect,  they  were  approved  and  admired.  The  influence  of  these 
writings  has  been  been  felt  and  acknowledged,  at  least  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  have  certainly  been  instru- 
mental in  effecting  the  most  salutary  modifications  of  the  penal 
code,  and  of  the  laws  respecting  negro  slavery. 

Among  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  American  revolution. 
Dr.  Rush  drew  his  patriotic  pen,  and  laboured  sedulously  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  America.  He  served  his  country 
in  other  ways;  he  sat  in  Congress  and  signed  the  Declaration 
of  lodepeodence  in  1776,  and  in  1777  he  was  appointed  phy- 
sician general  to  the  American  army,  a  post  which  he  resigned 
in  1778,  and  resumed  the  private  practice  of  his  profession; 
the  emoluments  of  which  he  had  relinquished,  in  order  to 


*  His  *'  Address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  colonies  on  Slave-keep- 
ing," viw9  published  in  1/71.  to  aid  a  petition  to  the  legislatore  on  that  sub* 
ject  The  date  of  the  latter  is  not  recollected. 
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discharge  those  public  duties  to  which  the  state  of  affairs 
imperiously  called  him,  aud  to  which  his  talents  were  so  well 
adapted* 

He  was  chosen,  in  the  year  1787,  a  member  of  the  state  con- 
vention for  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution. 

In  the  year  1789  he  was  elected  successor  to  Dr.  Morgan^ 
in  the  chair  of "  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic"  in  the 
College  of  Philadelphia. 

In  1791  the  College  of  Philadelphia  and  the  University  were 
united,  and  Dr.  Rush  was  appointed  to  teach  '^  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine  and  Cliniccl  Practice."  In  1805,  Dr.  Rush  was 
appointed  *^  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Physic 
and  of  Clinical  Medicine,"  though  he  had  for  several  years 
previously  taught  these  branches  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
signation of  Dr.  Kuhn:  this  chair  he  continued  to  hold  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

He  officiated  for  many  years  as  treasurer  to  the  Mint  of  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Rush  was  thirty  years  a  physician  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital;  during  which  time  he  was  never  absent  from  the 
house  ten  minutes  after  the  appointed  hour  of  prescribing  for 
his  patients,  unless  confined  at  home  by  sickness. 

His  services  at  the  City  Hospital,  in  the  yellow  fever  of 
1798,  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 
They  were  gratuitous;  but  the  Board  of  Health,  in  testimony 
of  their  importance,  presented  to  him  a  very  elegant  piece  of 
plate,  with  an  appropriate  inscription. 

In  the  preceding  calamity  of  1793,  he  was  indefatigable  in 
his  professional  duties,  and  laboured  very  actively  to  defend 
his  new  opinions  and  modes  of  practice. 

The  scientific  character  which  Dr.  Rush  had  acquired, 
ranked  him  among  the  members  of  almost  every  medical  and 
literary  institution  in  the  United  States.  He  was  also  compli- 
mented with  numerous  honorary  distinctions  from  foreign 
nations. 

In  1767  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Revolution  Club  in  that  city. 
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In  the  summer  of  1766  he  sailed  for  Europe.  He  procedKf 
first  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  until  che  spring  of  IIU; 
when  he  received  his  medical  degree  from  the  hands  of  Dew 
Cullen,  Black,  Gregorv,  and  the  historian  Or^  RabcriBoa.  Hs 
thesis  was  written  ^*  De  coctione  ctborum  in  ^^7itri€:uiom^ 

The  winter  of  1768-9,  he  passed  in  LondcMi;  aoJ  in  tk 
spring  of  1769  he  went  to  Paris,  and  returned  to  America  in 
the  summer  of  the  same  year. 

Whilst  abroad  he  was  busily  employed  in  the  acquisition  of 
useful  information  on  every  branch  of  science  canaected  wiA 
medicine;  and  soon  after  his  return.  Dr.  Rush  was  unanimoasly 
appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  college  of  Pbiladdr 
phia,  viz*  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1769. 

Dr.  Rush  very  quickly  became  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession;  his  leisure  was  devoted  to  reading  and  writing 
on  subjects  of  science,  monds,  and  poliucs.  About  tida  time 
appeared  his  Essays  on  Negro  Slavery,  and  subsequeotfy, . 
those  on  Capital  Punishments;*  both  of  whi(ii  he  reprobated 
as  inconsistent  with  Christianity  and  sound  mon&ty*  To  the 
pious  and  humane  disciples  of  Fox  and  Penn,  these  essays 
Were  particularly  grateful,  and,  by  serious  christians  of  eveiy 
sect,  they  were  approved  and  admired.  The  influence  of  these 
writings  has  been  been  felt  and  acknowledged,  at  least  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  have  certainly  been  instru- 
mental in  effecting  the  most  salutary  modifications  of  the  penal 
code,  and  of  the  laws  respecting  negro  slavery. 

Among  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  American  revolotioir, 
Dr.  Rush  drew  his  patriotic  pen,  and  laboured  sedulously  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  America.  He  served  his  covDtry 
in  other  ways;  he  sat  in  Congress  and  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  1776,  and  in  1777  he  wan  appointfrfp^r 
sician  general  to  the  American  army,  a  post  which  he  resigo^ 
in  1778,  and  resumed  the  private  practice  of  his  profcsa'Ofl; 
the  emoluments  of  which  he  had  relinquished,  in  order  to 

•  His  «  Address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  colonies  on  Slave-keep- 
ing,"  wks  published  in  1771.  in  aid  a  petition  to  the  legislature  on  tfatf**^*^ 
ject.  The  date  of  tke  Utter  is  not  recoUected* 
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delphia;  and  dtfaoogh  he  never  enjoyed  robust  health,  yet  the 
exposure  of  his  person,  in  the  discbarge  of  profcrSAional  dutieSt 
seldom  occasioned  him  severe  indispositioD.  During  the  last 
year  or  two  of  bis  life,  a  cough  which  he  faAiiliarly  called  his 
^^  tussis  senilis*'  increased  very  considerably;  and  having  suf- 
fered in  early  life  from  some  pulmonary  symptoms,  which 
vere  thought  to  wear  a  consumptive  aspect,  he  never  believed 
be  should  live  to  be  old.  * 

After  visiting  his  patients  as  usual,  on  Wednesday  the  14th 
of  April,  he  was  attacked  in  the  evening  with  a  violent  chill, 
which  was  relieved  by  some  brandy  and  water.  In  the  night 
he  awdce  with  a  very  severe  pain  in  the  side,  attended  with 
great  difficulty  of  breathing.  He  sent  for  a  bleeder  and  ordered 
bam  to  take  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  blood  from  his  arm.  After 
loosing  blood  he  was  relieved  and  slept.  A  medical  friend  was 
requested  to  visit  him  the  next  morning,  and  finding  him  weak 
amd  exhausted  he  administered  wine  wh>y,  which  was  evi- 
dently very  beneficial.  His  pulse,  however,  became  gradually 
weaker,  and  his  symptoms  soon  assumed  the  prevailing  typhus 
type.  Stimulating  remedies  were  administered  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  the  stomach  would  bear,  and  external  irritation 
was  kept  op,  but  without  effect;  at  about  5  o'clock  P.  M.  on 
Monday,  19th  April,  he  expired*  He  was  perfecdy  rational, 
and  expected,  with  the  greatest  composure,  his  approaching 
dissolution.  Some  of  hb  last  moments  were  spent  in  fervene 
prayer. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Rush  as  a  physician 
and  a  philosopher,  the  medical  world  will  not  form  their  opi- 
nion from  a  memorial  like  the  present,— but  there  are  pecu- 
liarities of  mind  in  every  individual,  which  are  most  evident  to 
his  intimate  associates.  The  writer  of  the  present  article  having 
enjoyed,  during  some  of  Dr.  Rush's  latter  years,  the  honour 
and  advantages  of  his  friendship,  thinks  himself  authorized  to 
speak  of  him  in  the  following  terms. 

Dr.  Rush,  of  all  men  I  have  ever  known,  was  frst  in  con- 
versation. His  mind  was  admirably  constructed  for  this  exercise. 
Ik  had,  originally,  possessed  faculties  of  no  ordinary  acuteness^ 
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and  these  were  sharpened  bjr  every  useful  and  omanMiital  «Ca* 
dy.  His  memory  was  a  magazme  stcMred  with  the  cboiceac 
literary  treasures;  and  so  well  arranged,  that  whatever  die 
occasion  needed,  appt^ared  to  present  itself  first*  His  judgment 
was  sound,  and  consequently  his  remarks  always  pertinent;  hut 
the  talent  in  which  he  particularly  excelled,  was  UtuHtratioru  No 
man  ever  surpassed  him  in  placing  in  its  strongest  and  most 
favoiA^ble  lights  any  position  which  it  was  his  design  to  estab^ 
lish.  An  dpt  anecdote,  a  striking  analogy,  or  even  a  remote 
allusion  had,  in  his  language,  the  force  of  a  serious  and  cogent 
argument.  Every  occurrence  of  his  life,— every  conversation  in 
which  he  engaged,— every  book,  every  letter,  every  news-paper 
he  read,— seemed  to  furnish  him  with  some  new  thought 
of  useful  import.  He  never  failed  to  find  ^  sermons  in  stones, 
and  good  in  every  thing.'* 

His  lectures,  delivered  in  public,  could  not  fail,  from  the 
circumstances  just  related,  to  be  instructive,  amusing  and  popu- 
lar. I  do  not  apply  these  epithets  to  such  a  course  of  lectures 
with  a  view  to  fix  their  character,  but  to  notice,  briefly,  some 
incidental  points,  which  gave  a  lustre  and  brilliancy  to  impor- 
tant and  novel  truths.  The  medical  woiid  have  not  yet  learned 
how  to  appreciate  the  professional  talents  of  Dr.  Ruah;  hut  the- 
day  is  not  remote  in  futurity,  which  shall  do  ample  justice  to 
his  original  mind.  At  that  day,  his  enemies  will  have  no  object 
in  opposing,  nor  his  partisan  friends  any  advantage  in  support- 
ing his  doctrines.  At  that  day,  the  medical  profession  will. unani- 
mously admit,  that  Rush  is  a  name  worthy  to  be  inscribed  on 
their  records,  in  characters  of  imperishable  splendour!— -It  is 
not  saying  too  much,  and  it  is  saying  what,  as  an  individual,  I 
honestly  believe,  that  to  Dr.  Uush,  more  than  to  any  other  phy- 
sician, the  medical  profession  owe  their  knowledge  of  the  proper 
method  of  treating  the  diseases  of  America.  If  the  ardour  of 
his  mind  directed  him  enthusiastically  to  extend  a  principle  too, 
far,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  was  excusable — ^was  even 
useful;  it  evinced  an  honest  confidence  that  he  was  right,  and 
that  nothing' should  deter  him  from  pursuing  truth,  even  to  the 
very  confines  of  paradox.  I  may  add,  nothing  ever  did  deter 
him.  In  spite  of  all  opposition,  he  maintained  his  ground;  and 
died,  firmly  impressed  with  the  truth  and  importance  of  the 
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doctrinea  he  had  advanced  and  taught;  and  he  triumphed  in 
anticipation  of  their  future  success.  He  remembered  the  fate  of 
Boerhaave:  but,  though  he  supposed  his  personal  merits  would 
be  forgotten,  hi9  principks  and  his  practice  he  expected  to  out- 
live him;  and  long^— very  long  will  these  be  remembered. 
*  The  temper  of  Dr.  Rush  was  ardent  and  his  friendships  were 
firm;  he  never  forgot  a  benefit,  and  if  he  remembered  injuries, 
it  was  because  he  had  many  and  harsh  ones  inflicted  upon  him. 
He  was  ready  to  believe  every  thing  in  a  person's  favour;  and 
generally  over-rated  the  excellencies,  not  only  of  his  friends,  but 
of  his  general  associates.  In  speaking  of  them  he  was  often  sup- 
posed to  flatter,  when  he  actually  expressed  the  present  feelings 
of  his  mind.  In  a  sick  room  he  was  a  comforter,  a  fnend,  a 
father  to  his  patients:  they  loved,  they  almost  adored  him! 

His  confidence  in  the  powers  of  medicine  was  great,  and 
hence  he  prognosticated  the  most  favourable  event  in  every 
case  of  disease;  he  was  called  sanguine,  but  he  was  sincere  in 
the  expression  of  his  opinion,  and  often  relieved  the  present  sor- 
rows of  hb  patient,  by  hb  pleasing  anticipations  of  better  things. 

Perhaps  no  calamity  to  which  human  nature  is  subjected, 
can,  in  M  respects,  be  considered  commensurate  with  a  priva- 
tion of  reason.  If  mind  be  actually  the  better  part  of  man,  its 
diseases  must  be  more  important,  in  the  same  ratio,  as  its  na« 
ture  is  more  excellent,  than  that  of  the  mere  anatomical  struc- 
ture formed  for  its  temporary  accommodation.  This  was  an 
idea,  which  did  not  fail  to  excite,  in  the  enterprising  genius  of 
Dr.  Rush,  efforts  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  his  task, 
in  the  development  of  the  nature  of  human  inteUect  m  health 
and  disease.  The  resulu  of  these  investigations  form,  at  this 
time,  important  additions  to  the  knowledge  and  usefulness  of 

medical  men. 

The  cell  of  the  maniac  they  no  longer  appr6ach  with  des* 
ponding  g^oom.  An  asylum,  which  does  honour  to  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  whole  western  hemisphere,  and  to  the 
age  in  which  humanity  established  its  foundation,  affords,  in  its 
annals,  numerous  trophies  to  the  skilful  seal  of  this  physician  of 
the  mind.  Wretches,  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  brute, 
have  bten  raised  by  his  exertions,  under  Providence,  to  the 

Vot.  III.  3  U  No.  12. 
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grade  of  human  beings,  and  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  tbetr  pris<> 
tine  faculties.  Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  will  in  future 
swell  the  list,  who  will  owe  to  the  labours  of  Rush  these  exalt- 
ed blessings.  In  this  view  of  such  a  subject  it  is  perhaps,  if 
reverently  uttered,  not  profane  to  exclaim  with  Cicero  ^^  Ho* 
mines  ad  deos  nulla  re  propius  accedunt  quam  salutem  homi- 
ntbus  dando." 

In  the  character  of  Dr.  Rush  rcUgion  and  knowledge  were 
combined  in  a  degree  seldom  equalled:  science  and  humanity 
were  adorned  by  every  accomplishment  which  can  add  grace 
to  dignity.  He  was  a  patriot-— a  philosopher— a  statesman — 
a  phy8ician;«^ie  was  great  in  every  of  these  capacities— but 
liis  highest  style  was  Christiam! — 


Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  late  Robert  Willak,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  and  S.  A.  Author  of  the  Work  on  Cutaneous  Dis- 
eases^ EsPc.  &fc. 

[From  the  London  Monthly  Magftzine»  for  Jannsiy,  1813. 

Robert  Willan  was  bom  on  the  twelfth  of  November^ 
1757,  at  the  Hill,  near  Sedbergh,  in  Yorkshire,  where  his 
father  resided,  in  the  enjoyment  of  extensive  medical  reputa- 
tion and  practice^^.  He  was  educated  in  the  principles  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  received  his  scholastic  tuition,  exclu- 
sively, at  Sedbergh;  having  obtained  his  classical  knowledge  at 
the  grammar-school  of  that  place,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bateraan,  and  his  mathematical  acquirements,  into  the 
higher  parts  of  which  he  advanced  with  great  success,  by  the- 
assistance  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Dawfton.  Being  early  distin- 
guished by  his  studious  disposition  and  the  rapidity  of  his  at- 
tainments, he  was  a  favourite  pupil  with  both  his  tutors,  and 
was  advanced  by  the  former  into  the  classes  of  his  seniors, 
among  whom  he  maintained  his  station  by  the  excellence  of 
his  lessons  and  exercises.  He  became,  ultimately,  an  accomplish- 
ed classical  scholar,  and  was  deemed  to  excel  his  master  in  his 

*  Br.  Robert  WUUui,  sen.  graduated  at  Edinburgh,  in  1745. 
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fHTitical  knowledge  of  Greek:  Mr.  Dawson  likewise  esteemed 
him  one  of  the  most  successful  students  of  the  mathematics, 
among  the  numerous  able  pupils  whom  he  instructed  in  that 
science t*  The  medical  profession  had  long  been  determined 
upon  as  the  object  of  his  future  pursuit,  and  he  commenced  his 
studies  in  that  line  at  Edinbui^h,  in  the  autumn  of  1777.  After 
the  usual  residence  of  three  years  in  that  university,  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  in  1 760,  when  he  published  his 
inaugural  dissertation,  ^  De  Jecinoris  Inflammatione.''  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  he  repaired  to  the  metropolis,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  farther  medical  information,  and  attended 
lectures  with  great  assiduity. 

An  arrangement  had  been  made  some  time  previously  with 
Dr.  Trotter;  a  relative,  and  a  physician  of  some  eminence  at  Dar- 
lington, in  the  county  of  Durham,  but  advanced  in  life;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  intended  to  decline  practice  in  that  place 
in  favour  of  his  young  friend,  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  his 
studies.  When  in  London,  Dr.  Willan  was  introduced  to  Dr. 
Fothergill,  who,  from  a  just  estimation  of  his  talents  and  ac- 
quirements, recommended  him  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  offered  him  his  assistance.  Dr.  Fothergill,  however, 
died  in  the  month  of  Decembtr,  in  that  year;  and  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  year,  1781,  the  death  of  Dr.  Trot- 
ter also  occurred;  upon  which  Dr.  Willan  immediately  went 
to  Darlington,  where  he  found  two  opponents  already  on 
the  spot:  one  of  these,  the  late  Dr.  Rotherham,  was  afterwards, 
for  some  years^  Dr.  Black's  assistant  at  Edinburgh,  and  ul- 
timately Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  St.  Andrew's;  the 
other,  a  gentleman  whose  name  we  have  not  learned,  continued 
to  reside  there  while  he  lived. 

Dr.  Willan  remained  at  Darlington  about  a  year;  during 
which  period  he  analyzed  the  sulphureous  water  at  Croft,  a 
village  about  four  miles  from  that  place;  and  wrote  a  small 
treatise  respeaing  its  chemical  and  medicinal  qualities,  con- 
taining also  a  comparison  of  its  properties  with  those  of  the 
Harrogate  waters.  This  tract  was  published  by  Johnson  in 

t  A  former  Number  of  the  Monthly  Mag.  is  indebted  to  Dr.  WilUn  for 
an  account  of  Mr.  Dawson.— £sitor. 
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trig,  with  the  tide  of  **  OI»ciirauu«  on  the  Sdphar  Wa 
Croft,  near  Daffiiiigtoa:''andatecoiideditioowMpriBteda 
yam  aftenraida.  In  tbe  bqpnning  of  1782,  not  deeming  an 
eitnblialmient  at  Darttngton  worth  cootemUng  for.  Dr.  Wflbn 
dctermioed  to  return  to  London.  The  ataiilanrr  of  Dr.  Fo- 
tiiergill  was  now  lost  to  him;  but  he  experienced  modi  active 
friendship  from  Miss  FothergiD,  the  doctor's  surviving  sister. 
His  advantage,  however,  was  greatiy  promoted  by  die  estab- 
fishment  of  dbe  PoUic  Dispensary,  in  Carey-stxcet;  which  wns 
opened  in  die  commencement  of  1783,  and  was  chie%^  accom- 
piished  by  the  exertions  of  some  of  Us  friends.  He  was  ap- 
pointed sole  physidan  to  it;  and,  under  his  humane  and  active 
superintendence,  togedier  widi  that  of  his  able  and  benevolent 
odleague,  Mr.  Jolm  Pearson,  die  surgeon  to  die  institution, 
die  new  Dispensary  speedily  flourished,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and,  respectable  establishmenu  of  its  kind  in 
London*  He  resided,  at  this  time,  in  Bardett's  Buildings,  Hoi- 
bom«  with  a  family  connected  with  die  Society  of  Friends. 

In  March  1785,  having  passed  his  examinations  before  the 
Collrge  of  Pbysicia|i8,  witii  great  credit,  he  was  admitted  a 
licentiate  of  that  b^cly;  on  which  occasion  he  addressed  some 
congrattilatory  Greek  verses  to  the  board  of  Censors.  About 
die  year  1786,  he  engaged  in  the  office  of  teacher,  and  deliver- 
ed lectures  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  at  the 
Public  Dispensary.  But  his  success,  we  beUeve,  in  this  under- 
taking, wm  inconsiderable.  Such  attempts,  indeed,  have  seldom 
proved  eminendy  advantageous,  except  in  connexion  with  die 
large  hospitab;  the  reputation  accnung  from  an  attendance  on 
these  great  schools,  being  deemed  of  almost  equal  importance 
to  the  future  success  of  the  student,  with  the  knowledge  to  be 
acquured  there.  At  a  subsequent  period,  Dr.  Willan  received, 
as  pupils  at  the  Dispensary,  young  physicians  who  had  recently 
graduated,  and  who  were  initiated  into  actual  practice,  under 
his  superintendence,  among  the  patients  of  the  institution;  a 
mode  of  tuition  from  which  they  derived  much  practical  know- 
ledge, and  were  gradually  habituated  to  the  responsibility  of  their 
professional  duties.  Upwards  of  forty  physicians,  almost  ail  of 
Vfhom  have  subsequentiy  attained  professional  reputation,  or 
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BOW  occupy  responsible  situattoDs,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroadi  have  received  the  benefit  of  his  instruction. 

From  the  time  when  Dr.  Willan  settled  in  London,  he  pur- 
sued his  professional  avocations  with  an  indefatigable  industry 
and  attention,  of  which  there  perhaps  are  few  examples.  He 
never  quitted  the  metropolis  for  any  consideration  of  health  or 
pleasure  during  a  period  of  thirty  years.  For  many  years  he 
conducted  the  medical  department  of  two  dispensaries,  (having 
subsequently  been  favoured  with  an  appointment  to  the  Fins- 
bury  Dispensary,  in  addition  to  that  of  Carey- street,)  during 
which,  his  unremitting  attention  to  the  progress  of  the  diseases 
which  came  under  his  care,  is  evinced  by  the  prodigious  col- 
kction  of  cases,  which  he  has  recorded  in  MS.  mosdy  in  a  neat 
Latin  style,  in  which  he  wrote  with  great  fluency.  From  this 
assiduous  and  patient  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  disease, 
he  doubtless  acquired  that  acute  diagnostic  skill,  which  is  the 
true  characteristic  of  a  sound  physician  ;  and  which  all,  who 
have  witnessed  his  practice,  allowed  him  to  have  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree.  This  discriminative  talent,  indeed,  has  been 
sufficiently  manifested  in  his  great  work  ^^  on  Cutaneous  Dis- 
eases;'* but  the  delicacy  of  his  tact,  which  enabled  him  to  detect, 
like  an  accomplished  artist,  the  minute  peculiarities  in  the  a{>- 
pearances  of  these  diseases,  which  escaped  the  notice  of  ordi- 
nary observers,  was  very  remarkable.  During  the  whole  of  his 
career,  he  was  not  less  assiduously  employed  in  examining  the 
records  of  medicine,  both  ancient  and  modem,  than  in  the  ac- 
tual observation  of  diseases;  of  which  the  learning  and  critical 
acumen  displayed  in  his  publications,  as  well  as  the  mass  of 
manuscript  collections  which  he  has  left  behind,  aflford  abundant 
proof.  His  habits  of  domestic  privacy  enabled  him  to  dedicate 
a  large  portion  of  time  to  these  researches;  and,  indeed,  to  the 
unabating  ardor  with*  which  he  applied  himself  to  them,  must 
be  attributed  that  premature  injury  of  his  health,  which  short- 
ened the  period  of  his  life. 

The  rise  of  medical  reputation,  unassisted  by  powerful  con- 
nections, when  all  unworthy  arts  of  advancement  are  disdained, 
must  necessarily  be  very  slow.  For  a  considerable  time  it  has 
no  existence,  even  in  the  narrow  circle  of  private  friends,  whose 
confidence  is  placed  on  older  heads:  and  ultimately,  it  springs 
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but  from  the  gradual  accumuladoii  of  individual  approbatioD,  as 
the  opportunities  of  meriting  it  from  time  to  time  occur. 

**  Crescit  occulto  velut  arbor  cto 
Fama  — .* 

Dr.  Willan^s  advance  to  public  reputation,  and  to  the  conse* 
quent  emoluments  of  the  profession,  was,  however,  regularijr 
progressive,  though  slow;  and  his  publications,  especially  his 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  upon  which  his  posthu- 
mous reputation  will  principally  resty  finally  placed  his  profes- 
sional character  upon  high  ground.  In  the  spring  of  1791,  he 
had  the  honour  of  being  chosen  a  FeUow  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries. He  had  been  early  attached  to  antiquarian  researches, 
and  in  his  juvenile  days  had,  with  considerable  industry  and  ac- 
curacy, collected,  from  the  Odyssey,  a  history  of  the  manners  of 
the  primeval  times  of  Greece.  Latterly  be  communicated  some 
papers  to  the  Society,  of  which,  however,  he  declined  the  ho- 
nour of  publication;  particularly  a  collection  of  provincial  words^ 
and  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  practice  of  *^  LustraUon  by  Need- 
fire,"  (scarcely  extinct  in  some  of  the  northern  counties,)  which 
led  him  into  a  curious  and  extensive  research,  respecting  similar 
pracuces  in  ancient  times,  and  the  m3rthological  superstitions 
connected  with  them.  It  was  not  until  the  month  of  February 
1809,  that  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  increase  of  his  professional  avocations,  which  had  com- 
pelled him,  some  time  before,  to  resign  his  office  in  the  Finsbury 
Dispensary,  led  him,  in  the  year  1800,  to  wish  to  lessen  the 
fatigue  of  his  duties  at  the  Public  Dispensary;  and,  accordingly, 
his  friend  and  pupil.  Dr.  T.  A.  Murray,  was  appointed  his  col- 
league in  that  year.  This  active  and  intelligent  physician,  through 
whose  exertions,  aided  by  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  the  Fever  Institution  of  the  metropolis  was  establish- 
ed, was  unfortunately  cut  oiFin  February  1802,  by  the  contagion 
of  fever,  caught  io'  the  infected  apartments  of  the  first  patients 
who  were  admitted  into  the  Institution.  Dr.  WiUan,  who  had 
strenuously  recommended  this  establishment,  was  nominated 
one  of  its  physicians  extraordinary.  In  December  1803,  finding 
his  private  practice  incompatible  with  a  proper  attention  to  the 
concerns  of  the  Dispensary,  which  he  had  now  superintended  for 
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the  space  of  nearly  twenty-one  years,  he  resigned  his  office.  The 
governors  of  the  charity,  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude  for  his 
services,  and  esteem  for  his  character,  nominated  him  consulting 
physician,  and  made  him  a  governor  for  life,  and  likewise  present- 
ed him  with  a  piece  of  plate,  of  the  value  of  fifty  guineas,  in*^ 
scribed  with  a  testimonial  of  their  attachment  and  respect^. 

For  several  years  previous  to  his  resignation,  Dr.  Willan's 
iame  and  character  had  been  fully  established,  and  the  emolu« 
ments  derived  from  his  practice  very  ample.  He  had,  during 
the  preceding  course  of  years,  resided,  successively,  in  Ely 
Place,  Holbom,  and  in  Red  Lion  Square,  in  connection  with 
the  family  before  mentioned;  and  lastly,  on  his  marriage  in  the 
spring  of  1801,  he  settled  in  Bloomsbury  Square.  He  was  now 
not  only  generally  consulted,  especially  by  persons  labouring 
under  cutaneous  diseases,  but  was  also  referred  to  on  all  occa- 
sions by  his  professional  brethren,  as  the  ultimate  appeal  on 
these  subjects:  for,  however  generally  skilled  in  every  other 
department  of  medical  practice,  his  reputation  for  peculiar 
knowledge  on  this  point  had  certainly  excluded  him,  in  some 
measure,  from  that  universal  occupation  in  his  profession,  to 
which  he  was  so  well  entitled. 

From  his  childhood  Dr.  Willan  had  been  of  a  delicate  con- 
stitution; his  complexion  in  early  life  being  pale  and  feminine, 
and  his  form  slender.  His  extremely  regular  and  temperate 
mode  of  life,  however,  had  procured  him  an  uninterrupted 
share  of  moderate  health,  and  latterly  even  a  certain  degree  of 
corpulency  of  person,  though  without  the  appearance  of  robust 
strength. 

In  the  winter  of  1810,  some  of  his  friends  had  remarked  a 
slight  shrinking  of  bulk  and  change  in  his  complexion:  but  it 
was  not  till  the  following  spring,  that  symptoms  of  actual  dis- 
ease manifested  themselves.  Being  at  this  time  accidentally 

*  This  inscription  was  written  by  the  hte  learned  and  reverend  Dr.  Mat- 
thew Raine,  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Dispensary,  and  was  as  follows: 
*•  Viro  integerrimo,  artis  scientiaeque  suae  peritisstmo,  Roberto  Willan,  M.  D. 
ob  felicissimam  operam,  in  roorbis  xgenoniro  civium  sanandis,  viginti  annos 
ampliusygratuito  et  strenax  navatum,  xgrotantium  apud  Londinenses  pau- 
perum  Patroni,  amico  amlci,  L.  L.  D.  D.  D.,  A.  D.  1804,  Preside  Comite 
Sandyicense»  collatx  pecuniae  Custode  Galielmo  Waddington." 
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called  upon  to  make  some  bodily  exertion  in  aaaisdng  a  patient, 
his  respiration  became  oppressed,  and  he  expectorated  some 
blood.  Soon  afterwards  he  suffered  two  severe  attacks  of  catanb 
in  immediate  succession,  which,  as  he  did  not  desist  from  his 
professional  avocations  out  of  doors,  did  not  readily  subside, 
and  left  behind  a  considerable  difficulty  of  breathing,  which 
rendered  the  horisontal  posture  in  bed  insupportable;  with 
sleeplessness,  total  loss  of  appetite,  cough,  hoarseness,  and  n 
very  unequal  and  irregular  state  of  the  pulse;  symptoms  which 
seemed  to  imply  an  effusion  of  water  into  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  and  perhaps  into  the  pericardium.  The  complexion  now 
became  exceedingly  sallow,  and  the  tunica  conjunctiva  of  the 
eyes  assumed  a  yellowish  hue.  W;th  a  view  to  obtmn  some  re- 
spite from  professional  fatigue,  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  m 
better  air,  he  took  a  house,  in  June,  1811,  at  Craven^hill,  about 
a  mile  from  town,  on  the  Uxbridge  road,  where  he  spent  his 
time,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  hours  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  when  he  went  to  Bloomsbury-square,  to  receive  the 
patients  who  came  thither  to  consult  him.  During  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  mildness  cli 
the  season,  and  partly  of  the  employment  of  some  active  me« 
dicines,  and  of  the  repeated  applications  of  blisters,  the  cough 
and  hoarseness  were  removed;  but  the  other  symptoms  under- 
went  litde  change;  and  the  lower  extremities  became  graduaUy, 
but  at  length  severely,  anasarcous,  from  the  feet  upwards.  A 
sudden  unfavourable  change  of  the  weather,  in  September,  oc- 
casioned a  return  of  the  cough  and  hoarseness,  with  some  ex- 
pectoration; and  the  probability  of  becoming  phthisical,  under 
the  influence  of  an  English  winter,  induced  him  to  accede  to 
the  strenuous  recommendation  of  some  of  his  friends,  and  to 
undertake  a  voyage  to  Madeira.  He  accordingly  embarked 
with  his  family  in  the  Thames,  on  the  10th  of  October;  and, 
after  being  fift>'-three  days  on  shipboard,  detained  by  foul 
winds  in  the  Downs  and  at  Portsmouth,  he  arrived  at  Madeira 
on  the  1st  of  December.  During  this  interval,  a  considerable 
hardness  and  tumefaction  took  place  in  the  abdomen,  with  an 
effusion  of  water  into  that  cavity,  and  he  was  harassed  by  a 
dysenteric  attack.  By  perseverance  in  an  active  course  of  me£- 
cine,  however,  after  his  arrival  at  Funchail,  all  the  symptonas 
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were  considerably  alleviated;  insomoch  that,  in  the  month  of 
February,  he  meditated  a  return  to  the  south  of  England  in 
April  But  this  alleviation  was  only  temporary:  his  disease  was 
again  aggravated;  the  dropsy,  and  its  concomitant  obstruction 
to  the  functions,  increased;  and,  with  his  faculties  remaining 
entire  to  the  last,  he  expired  on  the  7th  of  April,  1812,  in  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Willan,  the  profession  was  deprived  of 
,one  of  its  bright  ornaments,  and  of  its  zealous  and  able  im- 
provers; the  sick,  of  a  humane,  disinterested,  and  discerning 
physician;  and  the  world  of  an  estimable  and  upright  man.  By 
his  exterior  deportment  in  public,  indeed,  he  was  far  from  ren- 
dering justice  to  his  own  character.  His  early  education,  his 
studious  mode  of  life,  and  retiring  disposition,  prevented  that 
display  of  his  various  and  extensive  knowledge,,  in  mixed  so- 
ciety, which  delighted  the  privacy  of  a  small  circle  of  friends, 
and  which  was  dispensed  with  much  playfulness  and  simplicit3^ 
of  manner.  In  all  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  indeed,  he  was 
an  object  of  general  esteem  and  attachment.  The  gendeness 
and  humanity  of  his  disposition  were  equally  conspicuous,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  professional  duties;  in  the  patient  attention 
with  which  he  listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  sick,  whom,  in 
his  fullest  occupation,  he  never  dismissed  from  his  presence, 
dissatified  with  the  brevity  of  his  inquiries;  and  in  the  liberality 
with  which  he  imparted  his  assistance,  yet  refused  the  remune- 
ration to  which  he  was  entitled,  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
patient  appeared  to  render  it  oppressive.  In  his  intercourse  with 
his  professional  brethren,  he  was  liberal  and  independent,  and 
extremely  tender  of  giving  offence.  As  a  practitioner,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  he  was  a  close  and  faithful  observer,  of 
diseases,  and  by  the  peculiar  quickness  with  which  he  detected 
>their  characteristic  appearances,  however  obscured  by  compli- 
cation, he  had  obtained  a  copious  store  of  sound  experience: 
yet  it  has  been  remarked,  that  he  did  not  always  prescribe 
with  that  vigour  and  decision  which  so  much  discriminative 
talent  would  have  authorised. 

As  a  professional  writer,  Dr.  Willan  appeared  early,  in  his 
contributions  to  the  periodical  works.  On  bis  arriv  tl  in  London, 
he  became  a  member  of  a  private  medical  society,  which  held 
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its  meetingft  at  a  coffee-house,  in  Cecil-street^  and  which  |Nib- 
lished  two  volumes  ot  papers,  under  the  title  of  ^  Medical 
Communications,"  in  1784  and  1790.  In  the  second  of  dicse 
volumes  he  published  the  history  of  ^  A  remailtable  Case  of 
Abstinence,"  in  a  hypochondriacal  young  man,  which  was  in- 
terrupted for  the  space  of  siicty-one  dajrs,  and  terminated'fataDy. 
We  believe  that  this  was  the  only  medical  society  of  which  he 
was  ever  a  member. 

Several  communications  from  him  were  also  printed  in  the 
London  Medical  Journal,  edited  between  the  years  1781  and 
1790,  b}'  Dr.  Simmons.- In  the  fourth  volume,  page  421,  a  sh<Ht 
letter  of  his  appears,  stating  the  character  o(  a  non-descripc 
Sysms^  found  in  the  sulphureous  waters  of  Aix,  and  Offering 
from  that  which  he  had  discovered  m  the  waters  of^  Croft  and 
Dinsdale.  In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  same  Journal,  he  relates  a 
£stal  case  of  obso  jction  in  the  bowels,  from  constriction  of  die 
colon  near  the  sigmoid  flexure,  which  prevented  any  evacuation 
for  upwards  of  thirty  days  before  death;  to  which  he  appended 
some  useful  reflections  on  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  these 
obstructions,  as  occurring  in  the  large  or  in  the  small  intestmes. 
In  the  seventh  volume,  he  describes  the  cure  of  a  case  of  cho- 
rea, by  the  cuprum  ammoniacum,  which,  however,  he  candidly 
acknowledges,  in  a  subsequent  publication,  speedily  recurred, 
and  was  cured  by  very  different  means.  In  the  same  volume 
he  relates  also  a  singular  termination  of  abdominal  dropsy,  by 
a  spontaneous  discharge  of  the  fluid  per  vaginam.  And  in  the 
eighth  volume  he  has  given  the  detail  of  seven  cases  of  ague, 
which  were  speedily  cured  by  the  preparation  of  arsenic,  which 
had  recently  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Fowler.  After  the 
publication  of  the  eleventh  volume  of  this  Journal,  Dr.  Simmons 
commenced  a  new  series,  under  the  title  of  *^  Medical  Facts 
and  Observations;"  in  the  third  volume  of  which  a  paper  of 
Dr.  Willan^s  appeared,  containing  a  description  of  several  cases 
of  ischuria  renalis  in  children,  which  was  found  to  be  connected 
with  inflammation  throughout  the  mesentery. 

In  the  year  1796,  Dr.  Willan  commeticed  a  series  of  monthly 
reports,  after  the  manner  of  those  which  Dr.  Fothergill  had 
formerly  given  to  the  public,  containing  a  brief  account  of  the 
state  of  the  weather,  and  oi  the  prevalent  diseases  in  the  me- 
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tiopolis.  The  practice  of  a  Dispel^'ary,  where  the  diseases  of 

die  poor,  who  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 

seasons,  were  observed  on  a  large  scale,  was  particularly  fa- 

voutttUe  for  ascertaining  the  existence  of  epidemics,  and  for 

estimatJBg  the  state  of  the  puUic  health.  By   the  additional 

ichenfe,  which  Dr.  Willan  devised,  of  presenting  a  monthly 

catalogue  of  the  diseases  which  came  under  his  care,  the  state 

of  the  general  health  was  brought  most  distincdy  under  view^ 

These  reports  were  published  in  ^^the  Monthly  Magazine^ 

which  had  been  recently  established,  and  were  continued  to 

the  year  1800,  when  he  collected  them  into  a  small  volume, 

and  published  them  in  1801,  under  the  title  of  ^  Reports  on 

tke  Diseases  in  London*"  This  Uttle  work  is  pregnant  with 

important  and  original  medical  observations,  especially  on 

points  of  diagnosis,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  rational 

md  successful  practice*  ^'  Eum  vero  recte  euraturum^  quern  prima 

origo  cmuMcc  non  fefeUerit.^^  But,  from  its  unassuming  preten* 

sions  and  desultory  arrangement,  it  has  not  been  sufficiently- 

known  and  valued  by  the  profession:  it  never  reached  a  second 

edition.^ 

We  are  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  originally 

drew  the  attention  of  Or.  Willan  to  the  subject  of  cuuneous 
diseases.  Most  probably  his  own  extreme  accuracy  made  him 
feel  early  and  acutely  the  vagueness  and  confusion  of  language, 
which  universally  prevailed  in  this  department  of  medicine, 
while  his  attendance  at  a  public  institutipn  brought  many  of 
these  diseases  constantly  under  his  inspection.  So  early  as  1784 
and  1785,  that  accuracy  led  him  to  attend  to  the  elementary 
forms  of  eruptions,  if  we  may  so  speak,  upon  which  he  saw 
that  a  definite  nomenclature  could  alone  be  founded,  and  upon 
which  he  erected  the  ingenious  system  developed  in  his  large 
work.  At  that  period,  in  his  notes  of  cases,  he  has  seldom  de- 
signated eruptions  by  their  ordinary  names;  but  speaks  of 
papula  scorbutics,  eruptio  ^^i^0«a,  &c.  In  1786,  his  notes  ex« 
hibir  still  more  decisive  proofs  of  the  careful  attention  which 
he  was  directing  to  this  subject,  in  the  minute  descnptions 

*  The  monthly  Mag^azine  was  ahio  iodebtcd  to  Dr.  WiHan,  for  many  valu-' 
able  anonymoui  papers.— £i>zt or. 
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(accoanpaiiicd  by  slight  sketches  with  the  pen,)  of  the  brms^ 
msgDitude,  and  progress,  of  eruptions.  The  seal  with  which  he 
was  at  the  same  time  iovestigating  the  original  acceptation  of 
the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian  terms,  applied  to  emptiTe 
diseases,  is  likewise  manifested  by  his  copious  collections  from 
authors,  and  by  the  occasional  alterations  of  die  nomenclature^ 
applied  in  the  cases,  before  he  had  finally  determined  on  his 
arrangement.  This  was  probably  decided  about  the  year  1789;. 
as  in  the  following  year  his  classification  was  laid  before  the 
Itf  «^dical  Society  of  London,  and  honoured  by  the  assignment 
of  the  FothergiUian  gold  medal  of  that  year,  to  the  author. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  stale  here,  that  the  ground-work  of 
this  arrangement  is  laid  in  the  external  characters,  or  what  we 
have  above  called  the  elementary  ficirms,  of  erupbons,  which 
are  distinguished  in  the  outset  by  precise  definitions;  such  are 
pimples,  scales,  rashes,  pustules,  vesicles,  &c«  Upon  this  ^an 
alone  can  a  perspicuous  and  intelligible  classification  be  finned^ 
as  in  other  branches  of  natural  history. 

It  was  not  till  the  begmning  of  1 798,  that  the  first  part  of 
this  work,  including  the  PapuJoua  eruptions,  was  published,  in 
which,  as  in  the  subsequent  parts,  each  variety  was  represented 
by  a  coloured  engraving.  In  1801,  the  second  part,  including 
the  Scaly  diseases  of  the  skin,  appeared;  in  1805,  the  third  part, 
comprising  only  two  genera  of  Rashes^  viz.  measles  and  scar- 
let-fever; and,  in  1808,  the  fourth  part,  comprehending  the  re- 
mainder of  the  rashes,  and  the  Bulkt^  or  large  vesications;  the 
whole  containing  thirty>three  plates,  and  comprising  about  half 
of  the  classification.  Four  orders,  characterised  by  the  appear- 
ance of  pustules,  vesicles,  tubercles,  and  spots,  remain  unpub- 
lished; and,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  first  genera  of  pus- 
tular diseases,  Porrigo  and  Impetigo^  which  have  beeki  long 
delayed  from  some  impediments  on  the  part  of  the  engraver 
and  publisher,  the  rest  of  the  MS.  is  probably  not  at  present  in 
a  state  to  meet  the  public  eye« 

In  the  interim,  however,  from  the  temporary  interest  which 
the  investigation  of  the  vaccine  question  excited.  Dr.  Willan 
was  induced  so  far  to  anticipate  the  order  of  vesicles j  as  to  pub- 
lish, in  1806,  a  treatise  ^^  On  Vaccination;''  in  which  he  also  in- 
troduced the  subject  of  chicken*pox  (another  vesicular  disease,) 
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in  consequence  <^f  the  mistakes,  which  had  been  committed,  in 
supposing  that  this  was  small-pox,  when  it  occurred  after  vac- 
cination. Two  engravings  accompanied  this  treatise,  which  ex- 
hibited the  regular  form  of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  the  imperfect 
vesicle,  the  duree  varieties  of  chicken-pox,  and  the  ordmary  por- 
rigo  favosa  of  the  face,  a  disease,  the  orig^  of  which  had  been 
falsely  attributed  to  vaccination.  Although  six  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  this  volume,  subsequent  experi* 
ence  has  added  no  fact  of  importance  to  the  information  which 
it  contains;-— another  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Willan's  ob- 
servation. 

Several  years  ago.  Dr.  Willan  made  a  collection  of  observa- 
dons,  in  about  two  thousand  patients,  with  a  view  to  an  inves-^ 
ligation  of  medical  physiognomy,  or  temperaments,  chiefly  in 
regard  to  the  diseases  to  which  each  variety  of  temperament  is 
peculiariy  predisposed,  and  to  the  operation  of  medicines  on 
them  respectively.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  he  pro- 
cured several  drawings  (portraits)  illustrative  of  the  characte- 
ristic marks  of  the  more  striking  varieties.  He  arrived  at  some 
interesting  inferences  respecting  both  the  physical  and  moral 
constitutions,  connected  with  these  external  characters,  but  he 
<fid  not  deem  the  matter  sufficiently  matured  to  lay  before  the 
'public. 
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il£DICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

VACCINATION. 

ITie  following  important  statement,  from  the  annual  official 
reports  of  the  Board  of  Health,  with  the  account  of  persons 
vaccinated  by  the  society  for  promoting  vaccination,  must  be 
peculiarly  interesting  and  conclusive,  in  respect  to  the  benefits 
of  thia  invaluable  discovery.  By  the  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  it  appears,  that  there  have  died  ofinoculated  and  natural 
small-pox  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  its  neighbourhoods- 
Ill  1807, 32Perioii8 

laOt, 145 

laao, 101 

1810, 140 

1811, 117        ^ 

1812, NOITE. 

In  1809,  ....  1102^  Persons  weF«sucG«Mfiilif 
1810 955  I    vaccinated  by  the  Phyn- 

•  1811,  ....  12771  cmns  <if  the  Society  fat 
1812,       ....      1255  r  ProiDoUnK  Vaccinaitioo, 

»— -  I  in  the  cl^  and  neighbour- 
Tatal,      ....      4589  j    hood  of  Phaaa^lpilna. 

Jane  26^  ni2^ 


Some  Account  of  the  German  Universities. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  April,  1812-3 
The  old,  and  once  celebrated  universities  of  Germany,  are 
tumbling  into  pieces  like  the  political  institutions  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  Within  these  last  two  years,  accounts  have 
reached  us,  of  the  universities  of  Helmstadt,  Altdorf  and  Rin- 
teln  having  expired,  and  many  others  are  fast  approaching 
towards  the  same  fate.  Grieswald  and  Erfurt  are  nearly  desert- 
ed, and  Halle  seems  likely  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  splendid  endow* 
ments  of  the  newly  arranged  university  at  Berlin.  The  king  of 
Prussia,  "  lired  of  war's  alarms,"  has  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  revival  of  learning,  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  his  capitaL 
He  has  given  a  royal  palace,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  spacious 
class-rooms  for  lectures,  and  he  has  established  galleries  for 
works  of  art,  and  museums  of  natural  history.  Professon  and 
superintendents  have  been  invited  from  the  neighbouring  uni- 
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Versities;  and  medicine,  like  a  wax  nose,  is  to  be  moulded  anfl 
fashioned  into  some  new  form^  to  attract  the  homage  of  stu- 
dents to  the  banks  of  the  Spree.  Reil  has  been  induced  to  quit 
Halle  for  an  appointment  and  salary  adequate  to  Ms  merit*— he 
presides  over  the  medical  department,  and  was  to  commence 
his  lectures  this  present  winter*  Hufeland,  who  has  been  resi- 
dent at  Berlin  for  several  years,  is  also  to  deliver  lectures  on 
some  branch  of  medicine  and  physiology.  Bernstein  is  to  teach 
surgery,  Hermbstaedt  chemistry,  Wildenow  botany,  and  Hn- 
dolph  comparative  anatomy  and  zoology.  Professor  Weiss,  from 
Leipsic,  is  appointed  superintendent  of  the  mineral  cabinet,  and 
to  lecture  on  mineralogy.  Gottingen  continues  to  flourish,  we 
are  told,  under  the  auspices  of  King  Jerome;  and  Hoik  is  said 
to  have  experienced  the  patrona^cV^ftis  new  Majesty  and  his 
ministers  in  a  very  df8ttnguisheia*'nili'nner.  This  last  piece  of 
intelligence  interests  us  as  Britons,  watching  over  any  attack 
upon  public  liberty,  and  as  men  of  science,  who  recollect  with 
pleaflure  their  former  acquaintance  with  the  members  of  that 
once  free  and  celebrated  university.  Halle  has  long  been  distin- 
guished for  its  eminent  professors  in  the  departments  of  medi- 
cine. Stahl,  Hoffman,  and  Gren  contributed  much  to  raise  its 
reputation,  which  has  of  late-  years  been  weH  supported  by  the 
talents  of  Reil,  Loder,  Sprengel,  Gilbert  and  others.  We  hope 
her  star  wiH  not  be  eclipsed,  by  being  forced  into  another 
sphere  of  motion.  Whilst  Halle  remained  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Prussia,  she  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  independence, 
by  being  left  alone;  the  exertions  of  the  professors  were  not 
damped  by  ample  salaries,  and  the  pursuits  and  opinions  of 
the  students  were  not  checked  by  arbitrary  regulations.    In 
1802,  the  total  number  of  students  at  Halle,  was  estimated  at 
634;  in  1805,  the  medical  students  amounted  to  100,  the  stu- 
dents of  theology  to  200;  but  the  most  numerous  class  studied 
law,  which  comprehended  the  sons  of  noblemen  and  rich  mer- 
chants, as  well  as  lawyers,  who  were  sent  there  for  general 
education.  There  were  no  medical  societies  at  which  the  young 
men  met  at  stated  times,  consequently  not  much  emulation  or 
spirit  of  enquiry  among  them,  though  every  new  system  of 
philosophy  had  its  advocates  and  partizans.  The  examinations 
for  conferring  degrees  are  not  limited  to  any  particular  time  of 
the  year;  each  student  undergoes  his  examination  ibr  a  degree 
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whenever  he  demands  it;  he  oidy  submitB  to  one  trial,  irinch 
lasts  two  or  three  hours,  and  is  attended  by  all  the  medical  S^ 
culty.  Fouryears  is  die  usual  period  of  study,  before  any  appK- 
catioD  is  made  far  a  degree.  The  candidate  defends  a  Latin 
diesis  publickly,but  thu  is  generally  written  by  one  of  the  pro- 
cessors, and  is  merely  pro  forma*  The  session  for  lectures, 
bodi  in  winter  and  summer,  is  like  that  adopted  in  our  Scottish 
universities.  There  was  no  puUic  hospital  attached  to  the 
university  seven  years  ago;  the  infirmary  which  belonged  to  the 
town,  far  die  reception  ot  sick  poor,  ooiy  contained  twehre  beds. 
The  clinical  establishment  was  faunded  upon  a  nairocomiwn  am- 
hilaiorium^  a  species  of  diiyensaiy,  where  patients  were  admit- 
ted and  visited  at  their  own  houses.  Cases  were  entrusted  to 
die  care  of  senior  studej^tp^  who  drew  up  the  history  of  the  di^ 
ease  and  the  daily  reports,  which  were  submitted  to  the  clinical 
professor,  and  he  superintended  the  treatment,  and  occasioiialfy 
visited  the  patient.  In  thu  respect,  Berlin  is  better  qualified  far 
a  school  of  medicine  dian  Halle,  far  it  has  a  laige  hospital,  and 
good  clinical  wards. 

Loder's  museum,  and  his  lecture-room,  are  under  the  same 
roof  with  his  dwelling  house.  He  lectures  on  anatomy,  physio* 
logy,  and  surgery;  and  practises  as  pl^sician,  suigeon  and  ac- 
coucheur. His  anatomical  preparations  are  arranged  in  ezqni- 
ately  neat  order,  in  several  rooms,  according  to  the  structure 
of  hard  and  soft  parts  of  animal  bodies.  They  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  many  of  the  injected  preparations  singularly  happy  and 
beautifuL  Many  rare  and  important  morbid  preparations,  from 
which  drawings  were  made  for  publication,  ought  ere  tiiis  time 
to  have  been  made  known  to  pathologists  in  thb  country,  if  the 
unfortunate  state  of  public  afiairs  had  not  stopped  our  peacefol 
communication  with  Hamburgh  and  Leipsic.  There  is  another 
extensive  collection  of  anatomical  preparations  at  HaDe,  which 
was  begun  at  Berlin  by  Meckel  the  first,  and  has  been  increased 
by  the  labours  of  his  son  and  grandson.  It  occupies  three  large 
rooms,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  diseased  specimens,  which, 
probably,  the  present  Professor  Meckel  will  describe  in  the  jour- 
nal of  morbid  anatomy,  that  he  announced  twp  years  agob 

Lectures  on  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  are  giv^en  by 
Gilbert,  the  learned  editor  of  Annakn  de  PhysiL  His  labora- 
tory is  well  furnished  with  chemical  apparatus;  he  has  models 
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and  instruments  of  all  kinds,  many  of  them  costly,  and  all  of 
them  purchased  and  collected  by  his  own  industry.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  after  so  many  years  labour,  that  it  will  not  be  deprived 
of  that  reward,  which  is  justly  due  to  his  indefatigable  exertions 
in  his  favourite  study  of  chemistry,  or  want  that  best  and  most 
flattering  encouragement  which  a  numerous  class  of  pupils  can 
give  to  his  zeal  and  ingenuity. 

The  public  library  is  upon  a  large  scale;  the  building  is  hand* 
some,  situated  on  an  eminence  somewhat  inconveniendy  at  one 
end  of  the  town,  with  trees  planted  around  it,  and  a  row  of 
busts  of  celebrated  men  in  front.  It  contains  a  multitude  of 
books,  but  complaints  were  made  by  the  curators,  of  the  difficul* 
ty  in  procuring  English  scientific  works,  they  are  so  dear,  and 
so  rarely  exported,  and  no  less  difficulty  attends 'the  getdng 
books  from  Italy;  but,  in  spite  of  these  obstacles,  the  professors 
are  acquainted,  through  the  means  of  their  reviews  and  periodi- 
cal works,  with  every  book  that  is  published  in  the  difierent 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  botanical  garden  is  a  small  one,  but  it  is  scientifically  laid 
out  by  Sprengel,  who  lectures  with  great  applause  on  botany. 
In  our  frequent  visits  to  the  professors,  whose  politeness  and 
attention  could  not  be  exceeded,  we  frequently  heard  the  praises 
of  our  country,  not  vaguely,  but  discriminately  marked.  The 
discovery  of  vaccination  was  more  than  once  mentioned  as 
the  most  glorious  work  of  any  age,  and  they  could  not  help 
envying  England  the  honour  of  having  Jenner  for  her  son  and 
subject. 

Perhaps  there  have  been  too  many  universities  in  Germany, 
and  it  may  be  serviceable  to  collect  and  concentrate  the  talent  of 
the  different  states;  but  we  fear  the  scourge  of  war  will  destroy 
many  of  the  good  with  the  bad;  and  though  the  privileged  uni- 
versities may  be  better  supplied,  being  fewer  in  number,  with 
the  means  of  affording  a  scientific  education,  yet  the  destruction 
of  so  many  seminaries,  where  the  lectures,  as  well  as  the  means 
of  living,  were  cheap,  may  cut  off  many  routineers  from  the 
practice  of  medicine,  whose  situation  in  spciety  is  very  impor- 
tant, and  whose  condition  has  been  in  Germany  of  late  years  so 
much  improved. 

February  13rt,  1812. 
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Managers  and  Physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

May  3,  1813. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  contributors  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi- 
talf  held  this  day,  the  following  contributors  were  elected  ofiicerB 
for  the  ensuing  year: 

Managers. 

Samuel  Coates,  Thcmias  Stewardsoo, 

Pattison  HartsluHrne,  Thomas  P.  Cope, 

Lawrence  Seckel,  Reeve  Lewis, 

Zaccheus  Collins,  Joseph  S.  Morris, 

Joseph  Lowoes,  Samuel  W.  Fisher, 

Edward  Pennington,  Joseph  Watson. 

Treasurer. 
Joseph  S.  Lewis. 

The  following  contributors  have  been  elected  physicians  of 
the  HospitaL 

Physicians  of  the  House. 
Thomas  Parke, 
Philip  Svng  Phj^ick, 
Benjamin  Smith  Barton, 
John  Syng  Dorsey, 
Joseph  Hartshome, 
John  C.  Otto. 

For  the  Lying-in  Department 
Thomas  C.  James. 

For  the  Out  Patients. 
Samuel  Calhoun. 


At  a  public  commencement  held  in  Philadelphia,  the  Ist  of 
April,  1813,  the  following  gentlemen  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Medicine,  in  tht  University  of  Pennsylvania^  having 
previouslv  pasised  tbrir  respective  -  xaminations,  and  defended 
the  theses  atuched  to  their  names,  viz.  x 
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Ma98achu8etts. 
Nicholas  C.  Nancrede,  on  Inflammation. 
John  F.  Waterhouse,  on  Leeches. 
Joseph  G.  Nancrede,  on  Peripneumony. 

New  Tork. 
Thomas  B.  Salter,  on  Suppressing  Hemorrhage. 
Lewis  P.  Gebbard,  on  Hydrophobia. 

New  Jersey. 
Charles  E.  Pierson,  on  the  Decarbonating  Function  of  the 
Lungs. 

James  B.  ElmendorF,  on  Cataract. 
James  Boyd,  on  Pulnionary  Consumption. 
Abraham  Vanhoy,  on  Endemics  and  Epidemics. 

Pennsylvania* 

Thomas  Billings,  on  Apoplexy. 

George  F.  Lehman,  on  Biliary  Calculi. 

Morris  C.  Shallcross,  on  the  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits  on 
the  Body  and  Mind. 

Joseph  Wilson,  oh  Animal  Heat. 

John  H.  Gordon,  on  Polygala  Senega. 

Thomas  L.  Allen,  on  Hydropic  State  of  Fever. 

David  Watson,  on  General  Intellectual  Derangement. 

Mahlon  Atkinson,  on  Cynanche  Trachealis. 

John  N.  Thomas,  on  Sleep. 

Benjamin  Burrell,  on  Scarlatina  Anginosa. 

Benedict  D.  Potts,  on  Resuscitation  of  Persons  apparently 
drowned. 

William  Price,  on  Hare  Lip. 

G.  W.  Thomas,  on  Injuries  of  the  Scalp. 

James  J.  Hamm,  on  Apoplexy. 

David  J.  Davis,  on  Fracture  of  the  Os  Femoris. 

Maryland. 
Alexander  L.  Griffith,  on  Intermittent  Fever. 
James  Middleton,  on  Eupatorium  Perfoliatum. 
Benjamin  Say  Janney,  on  Consumption. 
Caleb  M.  Jones,  on  Measles. 
William  Sloan,  on  the  Preservative  Principle. 
Richard  Marriott^  on  Dropsy. 
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Virginia* 
Uriel  TcrriU,  on  Sugar  of  Lead. 
Robert  Briggs,  on  Diabetes. 
Prj'or  Quarles,  on  Gunshot  Wounds. 
Beverly  Smith,  on  Dysentery. 
Henr>-  Brundige,  on  Hydrocephalic  State  of  Fever. 
Tingn'al  Jones,  on  the  Operation  of  Medicine. 
John  C.  Grosjean,  on  Dysentery. 
William  T.  Scott,  on  Arsenic. 
Robert  P.  Waller,  on  Cynanchc  Trachealis. 
William  H.  Eggleston,  on  Hydrocephalus  Intemus. 
Thcodoric  B.  Dudley,  on  Digestion. 
James  W.  Hunt,  on  Calculus. 
Robert  Murphy,  on  Menstruation. 
Mann  Page,  on  Injuries  of  the  Head. 
Samuel  Patteson,  on  Convalescence. 
John  C.  Ragland,  on  Sulphats. 
John  Meredith,  on  Gonorrhaea  Virulenta. 
Robert  B.  Barton,  on  Typhus. 

North  Carolina. 
Henry  Lyne,  on  Camphor. 
Maxwell  Chambers,  on  Dyspepsia. 

South  Carolina* 
Thomas  W.  Robertson,  on  Repulsion. 
Thomas  T.  Dupont,  on  the  Sanguiferous  System. 
William  R.  Waring,  Union  of  Power  and  Unity  of  Disease. 
Jairus  Farrington,  on  Dysenteiy. 
P.  P.  Mazyck,  on  Leucorrhea. 
Joseph  L.  Stevens,  on  Love. 
James  Doughy,  on  Cholera  Morbus. 

Georgia. 
Charles  Gignilliat,  on  Combustion. 
Edward  Bruz,  on  Deleterious  Gases. 

Kentucky. 
John  Croghan,  on  Diabetes. 

Mississippi  Territory. 
Alexander  M'Ghee,  on  the  Will. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

State  of  the  weather  at  Philadelphia  during  the  firet  six 
months  of  1813.  ^ 

January. 
Thermometer — Lowest,  at  8  A.  M.  12.  30th  day  of  die  month. 

Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  50.  2d 
Mean,    ....   30. 
Wmds — ^westerly,  most  prevalent. 
Several  snows,  and  good  sleighing  on  the  30th. 

February. 
Thermometer — ^Lowest,  at  8  A.  M.  20.  2d  day  of  the  month. 

Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  4a  28th. 
Mean     ....    32. 
Winds — ^variables-northerly  most  common. 
Several  slight  snows. 

March. 
Thermometer — Lowest,  at  8  A.  M.  24.  8th  day  of  the  month* 

Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  54.  23d. 
Mean,    ....   40. 
Winds — ^variable,  chiefly  from  the  eastward.   Two  snows  in 
this  month.  Thunder  and  lightning  on  the  l^t  and  18th  days. 
Not  much  rain. 

April. 
Thermometer — ^Lowest  at  8  A.  M.  40.  16th  day  of  the  month. 

Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  70.  20th  and  2l8t. 
Mean,     ....   55, 
Winds— variable — ^mosdy  from  the  east  and  north. 
Hail^on  the  llth-^little  ram — Thunder  on  the  4th  and  14th. 

May. 
Thermometer — ^Lowest,  at  8  A.  M.  48.  7th  and  8th  days  of 

the  month. 
Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  7S.  24th  and  25th. 
Mean      ....    58. 
Winds-— northerly  winds  rather  prevalent,  but  very  change* 
able — some  heavy  rain  on  the  14th.  Thunder  and  lightning  on 
three  different  days. 
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May  3,  1813. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  contributors  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi- 
tal, held  this  day,  the  following  contributors  were  elected  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year: 

Managers* 

Samuel  Coates,  Thomas  Stewardaoo, 

PattisoQ  Hartshomei  Thomas  P.  Cope, 

Lawrence  Seckel,  Reeve  Lewis, 

Zaccheus  Collins,  Joseph  S.  Morris, 

Joseph  Lowoes,  Samuel  W.  Fisher, 

Edward  Pennington,  Joseph  Watson. 

Treasurer^ 
Joseph  S.  Lewis. 


The  following  contributors  have  been  decked  gbysicums  of 
the  Hospital. 

Physicians  of  the  House* 
Thomas  Parke, 
Philip  Svnfir  Physick, 
Benjamin  Smith  Barton, 
John  Syng  Dorsey, 
Joseph  Hartsh(Mne, 
John  C.  Otto. 

For  the  Lying-in  Department 
Thomas  C.  James. 

For  the  Out  Patients. 
Samuel  Calhoun. 


At  a  public  commencement  held  b  Philadelphia,  the  Ist  of 
April,  1813,  the  foliowiDg  gentlemen  received  the  degree  oi 
Doctor  in  Medicine,  in  tht  University  of  Pennsylvania^)  having 
previously  passed  thnr  respective  -.  xaminaiionS)  and  de/ended 
the  theses  attached  to  their  names,  viz*  t 
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county,  and  in  various  parts  of  New  Jersey.  After  its  de- 
cline in  and  about  Philadelphia,  on  the  approach  of  warmer 
weather,  an  unusual  number  of  mild  remittents  occurred, 
which  yielded  readily  to  emetics  of  ipecacuana,  cathartics  and 
sudorifics. 

Although  the  disease,  as  it  has  manifested  itself  in  and 
about  Philadelphia,  has  answered  generally  to  the  description 
given  of  it  by  Dr.  North,  yet  the  instances  of  pneumonia 
typhodes  appear  to  have  been  more  frequent  with  us  than 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  New  £ngland.  It  is,  how- 
ever, believed,  that  not  more  than  one  fourth  of  our  sick  have 
been  affected  with  pneumonic  symptoms.  In  some  of  the  most 
malignant  cases  these  symptoms  have  been  entirely  absent. 
These  cases  were  ushered  in  with  chilliness,  fever,  severe 
pains  of  the  head  and  loins;  in  many,  delirium — but  in  the 
most  violent  cases,  a  very  unusual  prostration  of  strength  oc- 
curred on  the  first  day,  and  returned  at  intervals,  like  the  exa- 
cerbations of  fever,  which  required  the  continued  application  of 
different  powerful  stimulants,  in  order  to  sustain  life.-  The  fifth 
appeared  to  be  the  critical  day;  but  when  the  disease  was  com- 
bined with  affections  of  the  breast  in  weakly  persons,  who 
were  subject  to  cough,  it  proved  very  dangerous. 

We  know  of  no  cases  at  present  in  the  city  or  its  neighbour- 
hood. 


Philadelphia.  Died,  on  the  23d  day  of  April,  1813,  of  a  lin- 
gering illness,  Dr.  Benjamin  Say,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of 
his  age* 
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